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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  account 
of  the  various  fundamental  laws,  usages,  offices,  and  institutions, 
which  have  arisen  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  which 
form  what  is  called  The  British  Constitution.  This  <<  time- 
honoured"  fetbric  has  been  more  frequently  the  theme  of  admiration 
than  of  exposition.  It  was  therefore  conceived  that  a  work  intended  to 
explab,  in  a  full  and  candid  manner,  the  essential  parts  of  its  con- 
struction, would  have  many  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  public, 
both  in  point  of  interest  and  utility.  The  mixed  chsu^icter  of  the 
British  constitution  renders  a  proper  understanding  of  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  any  other  government.  In  its  composition,  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  and  democracy  are  blended;  and  it  differs  from 
other  governments  in  two  important  points;  first,  that  much  of  the 
power  which  usually  centres  in  the  crown,  in  Britain  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation;  and,  secondly,  that  the  disposition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  checked 
by  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  each  officer.  To  foreigners, 
it  has  long  been  an  object  of  admiration:  and  a  reflection  on  its 
many  excellencies,  so  £bu'  as  the  rights  and  personal  liberties  of  the 
subject  are  concerned,  cannot  feil,  in  this  country,  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  honourable  pride. 

The  British  constitution  has  grown  out  of  occasions  and  emer- 
gency. It  has  gradually  accommodated  itself  to  change  of  circum- 
stances and  of  national  sentiment;  to  the  fluctuating  policy  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  to  the  contentions  and  interests  of  various  orders 
and  parties  in  the  state.  ^*  By  the  constitution  of  a  country,"  says 
archdeacon  Paley,  <<  is  meant  so  much  of  its  law  as  relates  to  the 
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designation  and  form  of  the  legislature ;  the  rights  and  functions  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  legislative  body;  and  the  constitution,  office, 
and  jurisdiction  of  courts,  of  justice.  Accordingly,"  says  he,  'Uhe 
constitution  is  one  principal  division,  section,  or  title  of  the  code  of 
public  laws,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  superior  importance 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  .  The  terms,  therefore,  constitu- 
tional and  tmcongtiiutionalf  just  mean  kffoi  and  illegal.  In  Great 
Britain  the  system  of  public  jurisdiction  is  composed  of  acts  of  par- 
liament, of  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  and  of  immemorial  usage." 
The  benefit  of  laws  and  government  is  reaped  by  all.  Few,  how- 
ever, consider  the  origin  and  fountain  whence  that  benefit  and  those 
laws  proceed.  Paley  observes,  ^^  that  government  was  at  first 
either  parental  or  military."  ^' Paternal  authority,"  says  he,  ^^and 
the  order  of  domestic  life  supplied  the  foundation  of  civil  govern^ 
ment  The  condition  of  human  infancy  prepares  men  for  Society, 
by  combining  individuals  into  small  societies,  and  by  placing  them 
from  the  beginning  under  direction  and  control  A  small  family 
contains  the  rudiments  of  an  empire.  The  authority  of  one  over 
many,  and  the  disposition  to  govern  and  be  governed,  are  in  this 
way  incidental  to  the  very  nature,  and  co-eval  with  the  existence  of 
the  human  species.  A  parent  would  naturally,"  continues  he, 
<^  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  his  authority  after  his  children 
were  grown  up  and  had  formed  families  of  their  own.  This  is  the 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  dominion.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
parent  over  his  young  children.  The  second  that  of  an  ancestor 
presiding  over  his  adult  children." 

In  the  following  pages  several  important  acts  of  parliament  will 
be  found  at  full  length.  Others  are  abridged:  but  those  which  have 
tended  to  improve  the  laws,  or  protect  persons  or  property,  are  given 
under  the  title  <^  Rise,  Progress,  and  Improvement  of  the  Laws  of 
England."  The  reform  acts  for  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  burgh 
reform  act  for  Scotland  are  given  complete.  The  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  Scotland  are  here  exhibited  more  fully  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  shown  in  any  single  publication.  I  have  offered  no  opinions  of 
my  own  on  any  of  the  subjects  treated  of.     The  prerogatives  of  the 
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crowD,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  are  detailed  in  the  language 
of  Judge  Blackstone  and  others. 

To  the  politician,  and  every  one,  indeed,  V7ho  takes  an  interest  in 
public  matters,  the  present  work,  it  is  presumed,  must  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable. And  even  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  mankind,  it 
must  often  prove  of  great  utility,  by  explaining  the  legal  rights  of 
individuals,  the  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  courts, 
civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical. 

THOMAS  STEPHEN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  British  CoDsUtulion  is  worthy  of  being  «ii  object  oC  inquiry  to 
every  man  who  Ifyes  under  it,  and  even  to  foreigoen  who  have  no  im- 
mediate connexion  with  it :  remarkably  disting:uished  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
from  all  tlie  free  governments  of  powerful  nations  whidi  histoiy  has  recorded, 
by  its  exhibiting,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  no  symptoms  of  irretrievable  de- 
cay, but  on  the  contraiy  the  most  expansive  energy.  In  the  ensuing  work 
we  will  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  this  system  of  government,  and  ex- 
hibit the  whole  n^achinery  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  but  three  kinds  of  governments.  When  the  sovereign  power 
is  vested  in  one  person,  it  is  called  a  monardiy  :  if  in  all  the  nobles,  it  is 
called  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy  if  confined  toa  few  of  these  :  if  an  as- 
sembly of  the  peo^e  have  the  chief  authority,  it  is  called  a  democracy  or  a 
republia  Of  all  the  different  species  of  governments  the  monarchical  is  the 
most  ancient  and  natural,  originating  at  first  in  parental  authority,  hence 
kings  are  called  the  fathers  of  theur  people.  The  Assyrian  and  £gyptiaD 
monarchies  are  the  most  ancient  that  we  read  of,  but  there  are  several  kings 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
The  Jews  were  governed  by  God  himself  till  Saul's  time,  from  whence  it  has 
been  called  a  Theocracy  ;  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel  by  God's 
appointment,  the  government  continued  monarchkal  till  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.  Some  monarchies  are  despotic,  where  the  subjects  are  slaves 
at  the  arbitrary  power  and  will  of  their  sovereign  ;  such  as  the  Turks,  and 
other  Asiatic  nations :  others  political  or  paternal,  where  the  subjects, 
like  children  under  a  fiither,  are  governed  by  equal  and  just  laws,  con- 
sented to  and  sworn  by  all  Christian  princes  at  their  coronations.  Some 
monarchies  are  hereditary,  where  the  crown  descends  either  to  male  heirs 
only,  as  in  France,  or  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, &c. ;  others  elective,  where  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  prince, 
without  respect  to  their  heirs  or  next  of  blood,  another  by  solemn  election 
is  appointed  to  succeed  them.  This  used  to  be  the  system  in  Poland  be- 
fore its  partition,  and  formerly  also  in  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and 
is  still  practised  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  for  although  their  chief 
governor  is  called  a  prerid.ent,^  still  he  is  their  sovereign,  and  is  elective. 
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9  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM* 

Some  beradifmry  patemal  monarehieB  are  dependent  *aiid  hdd  of  earthly 
potentatei,  oonseqoentlj  are  obliged  to  do  homage  for  their  crowns.  The 
little  idand  of  Man  waa  called  a  kingdom,  and  hdd  in  cafnle  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  i  the  kingdom  of  Naples  holds  of  the  pope,  and  pays  him 
an  annua]  tribute.  Othen  are  independent,  acknowledging  no  earthly  su- 
perior, but  bold  from  God  only,  hence  the  words  Dei  gratia^  by  the  grace 
of  Qody  on  their  coins. 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  an  hereditary  paternal  monuchy,  go- 
verned by  one  supreme  independent  Head  agreeable  to  the  known  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  free  monarchy,  diaDenging  above  alt 
other  European  kingdoms  a  perfect  freedom  from  any  subjectwn  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire  of  Germany :  for  the  Roman  Emperors  obtained  an- 
ciently the  domimon  of  this  land  by  force  of  arms,  but  aAerwards  abandon- 
ing the  same,  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  returned  to  their  former  own- 
en.  The  British  crown  is  entirdy  free  frt>m  the  least  shadow  of  subjection 
lo  the  bishop  of  Rome^  and  is  thereby  relieved  fit>m  many  burdens  ud  im- 
post under  whidi  other  kingdoms  groan  ;  such  as  Appeals  to  Rome  in 
eedesiaBtical  suits,  Proriaons,  DispensatlMis,  Gonfirmatfons,  Bulli,  &e.  be- 
sides several  tributes  and  taxes  paid  to  the  Pope.  There  is  nointerregnum, 
which  Bsves  us  from  the  evils  attending  deetive  monarchies.  Bythenecee- 
sary  concutrence  of  the  Lords  and  Conunons  in  making  and  repealing  all 
Statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  our  monarchy  has  the  double  advantage  of 
anaristocraey  and  also  of  a  democracy,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either : 
contributing  by  this  happy  blending  of  the  three  powers  to  the  industry, 
Iflierty  and  happinesi  of  the  people.  Both  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
governed  by  kings  as  for  badi  as  histoiy  or  tradition  can  cairy  us,  without 
any  attempt  at  a  diange  so  that  we  seem  to  be  naturally  indined  to  thia 
sort  of  government 
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Tab  Fevdal  System  waa  so  univenaDy  received  throughout  Europe 
upwards  of  twelve  eentviies  ago,  that  Sir  Henry  Spehnan  does  not  scruple 
to  caU  it  the  law  ofnatlons,  an  the  western  parts  of  the  Old  Werid.  The 
essential  prinriple  of  a  fief  was  a  mutual  eontmct  of  support  and  fidelity. 
Whatever  obligations  of  service  to  his  lord  it  laid  upon  the  vassal,  eonee- 
pondlng  duties  of  pnHeetfon,  were  imposed  by  it  on  the  ford  towards  his  vas- 
sal If  these  were  trangreaed  on  either  side,  the  one  forfeited  hk  fond,  the 
other  his  seigmmy  or  rights  oret  it  Nor  were  motives  of  foterest  left 
afone  to  operate  fo  securing  the  finidal  connexion.  The  asMwfotfons  founded 
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upon  ancieiit  eufltom  and  fxhmSty  attaobmeol,  ibe  linpukeB  of  gratit«de 
and  honour,  the  dread  of  iohmj,  the  saoctioiis  of  reMgion,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  strengtheo  these  ties,  and  to  render  them  eqaaUj  powerful  with 
the  relations  of  nature,  and  &r  more  so  Oan  those  of  political  society.  It 
is  a  qnestion  agitated  anuHig  the  feudal  Unfym  wJiather  a  vafivd  is  komd 
to  follow  his  lord's  standard  against  his  own  fchidfed,  but  amuohiiiQiw  im- 
portant one,  whether  he  must  da  so  against  the  king.  In  the  works  of 
those  who  wrote  when  tilie  l^udal  system  was  dedimngy  this  is  oonuaonly 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  to  be  equally  rebellion  in  the  Ta«al  as  in  the 
k>rd. 

But  the  feudal  poHty,  which  was  by  degrees  established  over  all  the  con- 
tinent of  Eujrope,  was  not  receiyed  hi  England  till  after  the  conquest,  when 
WiQiam  the  Norman  mtroduced  it.  But  the  Conqueror  does  not  a^^ear 
to  haye  effected  the  introdncticm  of  fdiidal  tenures  immediately,  and  when 
he  did  aocomplish  it,  it  wai  not  by  an  act  of  his  own  arbitrsry  will,  but  was 
gradually  established  by  the  Norman  barons,  and  oiberB  in  iiueh  forfeited 
famds  as  they  had  reeeii^  iW»m  the  gift  of  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards 
saivenaHy  consented  to  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  long  after  his 
title  was  secured,  and  himsetf  firmly  seated  on  tllat  throne  ^ich  is  still 
filled  by  his  desoendents. 

And  although  the  era  of  this  great  revolution  in  landed  property  cannot 
be  exaoUy  ascertained,  yst  there  are  some  droumstances  that  may  lead  to 
a  probable  ecmjeeture  towards  it  For  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  chronicle, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  William's  reign,  an  invasion  was  appre- 
hended fir«m  Denmark ;  and  the  Saxon  military  constitution  being  then 
hod  aside,  and  none  other  beii^  introduced  in  its  place,  the  kingdom  was 
wholly  deferaeless,  whidi  olAged  WiHiam  to  hring  over  a  large  army  of 
Noimansy  who  were  qnarteivd  upon  every  landhc^er,  and  greatly  oppressed 
the  peo^e.  This  apparent  weakness,  together  with  the  grievances  occa- 
sioned by  a  foreign  force,  might  co-operate  with  the  king's  remonstrances, 
and  more  readfly  incline  the  barons  to  listen  to  his  proposals  for  putting 
them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  For  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the 
king  hM  a  great  council  to  mqnue  into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  which  was  the  compibtion  of  the  great  survey 
called  Doomsday-Book,  whfch  was  finished  in  the  following  year ;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  very  year,  the  king  was  attended  by  all  his  nobility  at 
Sarum,  which  does  not  appear  to  h«ve  been  at  that  time  a  rotten  bo- 
rough, irat  of  sufficient  importance  for  «  parliament  to  meet  at  it ;  where 
aQ  the  principal  IsDdhdders  submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military 
tenure,  became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did  homage  and  fealty  to  his  per- 
son. This  new  polity,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogetlier  im- 
posed by  the  Conqueror,  but  nationally  and  fredy  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  reafan,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  nations  of 
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Europe  had  before  adopted  it,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of  self-se- 
curitj. 

In  conaequenoe  of  this  change,  it  became  a  fundamental  maxim  and 
neoesMyry  principle  of  fingliah  tenuree,  ^^  that  the  king  is  the  unirenal  lord 
and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  no  man 
doth  or  can  posiess  anj  part  of  it,  but  what  has  mediately  or  immediatdj 
been  derired  as  a  gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feudal  services."  For, 
this  being  really  the  case  in  pure,  original,  proper  feuds,  other  nations 
whkh  adopted  this  system,  were  obliged  to  act  upon  the  same  supposition 
as  a  subtraction  and  foundation  of  their  new  polity.  And  indeed,  by  their 
consenting  to  the  introduction  of  feudal  tenures,  our  ancestors  probably 
meant  no  more  than  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence  by  establish- 
ing a  militaiy  system,  and  to  oblige  themselves  (m  respect  of  their  lands) 
to  maintain  the  king's  title  and  teiritories  with  equal  vigour  and  fealty,  as 
if  they  had  received  the  lands  from  his  bounty,  upon  these  express  condi* 
tions,  as  pure,  proper,  beneficiary  ^feudatories.  But  whatever  their  meaning 
was,  the  Norman  interpreters,  skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  feudal  constitu- 
tions, and  weQ  understanding  the  import  and  extent  of  the  feudal  terms,  gave 
a  very  different  constructk>n  to  the  proceedmg,  and  therefore  took  a  handle 
to  introduce  not  only  the  rigorous  doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  but  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies,  such  hardships  and  servi- 
ces as  were  never  known  to  other  nations,  as  if  the  English  bad,  in  fact  as  well 
as  theory,  owed  every  thing  they  had  to  the  bounty  of  their  sovereign  lord. 

The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  feudal  tenures,  is  this,  that  all 
lands  were  originally  granted  out  by  the  sovereign,  and  are,  therefore,  holden 
either  mediatdy  or  immediatdy  of  the  crown.  The  grantor  was  called  the 
proprietor,  or  lord  ;  being  he  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  pro- 
perty of\he  feud  or  feu :  and  the  grantee,  who  had  only  the  use  and  pos. 
sesnon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or 
vassal,  which  was  only  another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  land ; 
though  on  account  of  the  prejudices  we  have  conceived  against  the  doctrines 
that  were  afterwards  grafted  on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  vassal 
opprobrioualy,  as  synonymous  with  slave  or  bondman.  The  manner  of  the 
grant  was  words  of  pure  donation,  dedi  et  concessit  which  are  still  the 
operative  words  in  our  modem  infeodations  or  deeds  of  feoffment  This  was 
perfected  by  the  ceremony  of  corporal  investiture,  or  open  and  notorious 
delivery  of  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  other  vassals,  whidi  perpetuated 
among  them  the  era  of  the  new  acquisition,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of 
writing  was  very  little  known  :  and  therefore,  the  evidence  of  property  was 
reposed  in  the  memory  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  in  case  of  a  disputed 
title,  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  decide  the  difference,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  external  proofs,  adduced  by  the  parties  litigant,  but  also  by  the  ia- 
temal  testimony  of  their  own  private  knowledge. 
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Berides  an  oath  of  feallj,  or  profession  of  faith  to  the  lord,  which  was 
the  parent  of  our  oath  of  allegiaaoe,  the  vassal  or  tenant,  tipon  investiture, 
usually  did  homage  to  his  lord  ;  openly  and  hnmbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt, 
uncovered,  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  together  between  those  of  the 
lord  who  sat  before  him )  and  there  professing  that  ^^  he  did  become  his 
man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour  :*'  and  then 
he  received  a  kiss  from  hb  lord. 

The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were  principally  three  :  hom- 
age, fealty,  and  investiture.  1 .  The  first^was  designed  as  a  significant  expres- 
sion of  the  submission  and  devotedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his  lord.  In 
performing  homage  his  head  was  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword  and 
spurs  removed  ;  he  placed  his  hands,  kneeling,  between  those  of  ihe  lord 
and  promised  to  become  his  man  from  thenceforth ;  to  serve  bim  with  life 
and  limb  and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in  consideration  of  the 
lands  which  he  held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in  perw>n  could  accept 
homage,  which  was  commonly  concluded  with  a  kiss.  2.  An  oath  of  fealty 
was  indispensable  in  every  fief;  but  the  ceremony  was  less  peculiar  than  that 
of  homage,  and  it  might  be  received  by  proxy.  It  was  taken  by  the  clergy, 
bat  not  by  minon ;  and  in  language,  differed  litUe  from  the  form  of  hom- 
aga  3.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  was  of  two 
kinds,  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual  putting  in  possession 
on  the  ground,  dther  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ;  which  is  called  in  law, 
livery  of  seisin.  The  second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  ddiivery 
of  a  tnrf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been 
aiade  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  customs.  Immediatdy  upon  investiture 
the  vassal's  duties  commenced.  These  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  enu- 
merate ;  because  the  sendees  of  military  tenure,  were  in  their  nature  un* 
certain,  and  distinguished  as  such,  from  those  incident  to  feuds  of  an  in- 
kxwr  description.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  ihe  lord's  counsel, 
to  conceal  the  machinations  of  others  firom  him,  to  injure  his  person  and 
finrtune,  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and  the  honour  of  his  family. 
In  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord,  when  dismounted  -,  to 
adhere  to  his  side  while  fightmg ;  and  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for 
him,  when  takea 

The  lord  was,  in  early  times,  the  legislator  and  judge  over  all  his  feu- 
datories ',  and  therefore  the  vassals  of  the  inldrior  lords  were  bound  by  their 
fealty  to  attend  their  domestic  courts  baron,  (which  were  instituted  in  every 
manor  or  barony  for  domg  speedy  and  effectual  justice  to  all  the  tenant^,) 
in  order  as  well  to  answer  such  complaints  as  might  be  allied  against  them- 
selves, as  to  form  a  jury  or  honuige  for  the  trial  of  their  fellow  ten- 
anta,  and  upon  this  account,  in  all  the  feudal  instilutbns,  both  hero  and 
on  the  continent,  they  aro  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  peei-s  of 
the  court ;  pares  curiu  or  pares  curia. 
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These  were  the  prmeipel  and  rery  nmple  qualUieB  of  the  geDoiiie  or 
original  fends,  heing  then  all  of  a  militaiy  Haturo,  and  in  the  hands  of  mfli. 
taiy  perwMis  ;  though  the  feudalcwies,  heing  under  frequent  beapacities  of 
cultirating  and  manuring  their  own  lands,  soon  Ibund  it  neeessary  to  oom- 
mit  part  of  them  to  inferior  tonanls,  obKging  them  to  such  retains  in  ser- 
vice, com,  cattle,  or  money,  as  might  enable  the  chief  feudatories  to  at- 
tend theur  military  duties  without  di8tracti<m ;  which  returns,  or  redihts^ 
were  the  original  of  rents.  And  by  this  means  the  feudd  polity  was  greaUy 
extended  ;  these  inferior  feudatories  (who  hdd  what  are  called  in  Scots 
law,  **rere'feifs  ")  behig  under  similar  obligations  of  telty,  to  do  suit  of 
court,  to  answer  the  stipulated  renders  or  rent  serriee,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  immediate  superiors  or  lords.  But  this  at  the  same  thne 
demolished  the  ancient  simplicity  of  feuds  ;  and  an  inroad  being  once  made 
upon  their  constitution,  it  subjected  them  in  coune  of  time  to  great  Tarie- 
ties  and  innoyations.  Feuds  came  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  other  devia- 
tions were  made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure  and  succession, 
which  T^ere  held  no  long^  sacred,  when  the  feuds  themsdves  no  longer  con- 
tinued to  be  purely  military. 

But  as  soon  as  the  feudal  system  came  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
dvil  establishment  rather  than  as  a  military  ]dan,  the  ingenuity  of  the  same 
ages,  which  perplexed  all  theology  with  the  subtflity  of  sdiolastic  disqui- 
sitions, and  bewildered  philosophy  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  jargon,  be> 
gan  also  to  exert  its  influence  on  this  copious  and  fruitful  subject ;  in  pur* 
suance  of  which  the  most  refined  and  oppressive  consequences  yrere  drawn 
from  what  originally  was  a  plan  of  simplicity  and  liberty,  equally  beneficial 
both  to  the  lord  and  tenant,  and  prudently  calculated  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defence. 

In  England  ^ere  seems  to  have  subsisted  four  principal  species  of  lay  ten. 
ures,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced ;  the  grand  criterion  of  which  wert», 
the  natures  of  the  several  services  or  renders,  that  were  due  to  the  brds 
from  their  tenants.  The  services  in  respect  of  thehr  quality  were  either 
free  or  base  services,  ui  respect  of  their  quantity  and  the  thne  of  exacting 
them  were  ttther  certain  or  uncertain.  Free  services  were  such  as  were 
not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform,  as  to 
serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  like. 
Base  services  were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peasants,  or  persons  of  a 
servile  rank,  as  to  plough  his  lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  to  carry  out 
his  dung,  or  other  mean  employments.  The  certain  services,  whether 
free  or  base,  were  such  as  were  stmted  in  quantity,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded on  any  pretence  ;  as  to  pay  stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such 
a  held  for  diree  days.  The  uncertain  depended  upon  unknown  contingencies  ; 
as  to  do  military  service  ui  person,  or  to  pay  an  assessment  m  lieu  of  it,  when 
called  upon,  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  mvaded  the  realm 
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of  EDgknd,  whidi  mete  free  servioes,  or  to  do  whateyer  the  lord  should 
command,  i^ieh  was  a  Vase  or  villeiii  sernoe. 

Fmrtj  days  was  the  terai  gentihdly  settled  aa  tiie  measure  of  militarj 
sernce,  during  which' time  the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  hoond  to  he  in 
the  field  at  his  own  expense.  But  the  length  of  serriee  dhniilished  with  the 
quantitj  ei  land :  for  half  a  knight's  ke,  hut  twenty  days  of  sernoe  in  the 
field  were  due ;  for  an  eighth  part,  but  five  days ;  and  when  this  was  com* 
muted  for  an  escUa^  or  pecuniary  assessment,  the  same  proportion  was 
obserred.  Men  turned  of  sixty,  public  magistrates,  and  women  of  course, 
were  free  finm  personal  service,  but  obliged  to  send  substitutes.  A  failure 
in  this  pranary  duty  incuned  perhaps  siricdy  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief;  but 
it  was  usual  for  the  lord  to  ameroe  such  vassals,  which  was  caUad  an  es- 
cuage.  The  Highhuid  Gkns  followed  th^  chief  into  the  field,  and  like- 
wise the  Irish,  but  theur  tie  was  the  double  one  of  reiationdiip  as  well  as  ras* 
salage.  The  chieftain  exerdsuig  the<»%inal  patriarchal  government  over 
his  descendents,  and  followers.  The  feudal  system  did  not  exist  tffl  after 
the  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  Seotlaad  borrowed  it,  as  they  did  many 
other  institutions,  from  England. 

FRANKALMoroN  was  a  tenure  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  and  Lord  Coke 
says,  *<  no  lay  person  can  hold  hi  Jrankaimoign ;"  and  according  to 
I^tdeton,  on  whom  he  comments,  a  tenant  iOiJrankalmoign  is  *^  where  an 
abbot  or  prior,  or  other  man  of  religion,  or  of  holy  churdi,  holdeth  of  his 
lord  injree  alms,"  The  same  author  says  that  the  service  required  by  this 
species  of  tenure  was,  ^<  that  they  whkh  hold  in  frankalmoign  are  bound 
before  God  to  make  orisons,  pray0*s,  masses,  and  other  divine  services  for 
the  souls  of  their  granters  or  fooflfers,  and  for  the  souls  of  their 
heirs  which  were  dead,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  good  life  and  good 
health  of  thefr  heirs  which  are  alive.  And  therefore  they  shall  do 
DO  fealty  to  thefa-  lord,  beeaitse  that  this  dirine  service  is  better  for  them 
before  God  than  any  doing  of  foalfy,  and  abo  because  the  words  finnk  al- 
maign  exdude  an  earthly  or  temporal  service."  Under  the  Saxon  mon- 
archy, all  the  bishops  of  England,  and  such  abbots  and  priors  as  hdd  their 
lands  of  the  crown,  held  by  this  tenure.  The  change  of  those  estates  hito 
baronies,  subject  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  held  of  the  king  by  knight 
service,  was  an  important  alteration,  made  by  WfflSam  I.,  in  the  English 
ecmstituticm.  But  it  was  not  understood  that  rdigious  persons  were  bound  by 
this  change,  to  perform  military  service  like  temporal  barons.  They  were 
either  to  find  other  men  to  do  the  duty  for  them,  or  to  compound  for  their 
aervu»  by  fines  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.  It  would  have  been  in- 
decent and  Inconsistent  with  thek  sacred  callmg,  to  have  obliged  ecclesiastics 
to  bear  arms,  and  dierefore,  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  and  decorum 
of  the  law,  they  were  put  upon  the  same  footmg  as  women  possessed  of 
knights'  fees.  But  there  was  no  impropriety  in  their  being  required  to  find 
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the  king,  of  whom  they  fadd  their  baronies,  either  soldiers  or  money  in  Ueu 
of  their  personal  services. 

SocoAGE.  Sir  T.  Ljttleton  sajs,  that  evety  tenure  which  is  not  tenure 
in  chiralry,  is  a  tenure  in  soccage  ;  and  thai  a  tenure  in  soccage  is  where 
the  tenant  holdeth  of  his  lord  the  tenancy  by  certain  service,  for  all  manner 
of  services.  Sir  H.  Spelman  observes,  from  the  ancient  book  of  St  Albans, 
that  socmen  (or  tenants  in  soccage)  signified  freeman  in  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  word.  All  the  king's  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  held  of  him  bj 
soccage  tenure  ;  in  some  points  it  appears  that  they  had  more  liberty  than 
the  military  tenants,  that  is,  the  feudal  bonds  were  less  strict  on  them  and 
their  families,  though  the  tenants  by  knights'  service  was  the  higher  and 
more  honourable  service.  In  Doomsday- Book,  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  free  tenants,  by  the  denomination  of  Uberi  homines^  not  having 
the  power  which  the  knight-service  tenants  possessed,  of  givmg  away  or 
selling  their  estates,  without  permission  from  their  lords.  It  seems  that 
these  Uberi  homines  were  a  remainder  of  the  allodicU  tenants  of  the  Saxon 
JMlandf  that  is,  land  of  the  vulgar,  as  opposed  to  hoclandj  or  thandand- 
A  certain  number  of  them  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  manor,  and  there- 
fore when  that  number  wqrincomplete,  some  who  held  in  villeinage  were 
enfranchised,  to  make  it  up.  Sometimes  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
this  aliodial  freedom,  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  defence  and  protection, 
by  placing  themsdves  under  the  protection  of  some  feudal  lord,  or  even  of 
two  lords,  if  the  situation  of  their  lands  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
two  protectors.  It  is  probable,  that  this  practice  becoming  more  general,  in 
process  of  time,  put  an  end  to  this  species  of  tenure.  Their  real  services 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  m  their  allodial  state,  were  predial  and  rustic.  A 
certain  number  of  free  socmen  (as  wdl  as  these)  appears  to  have  been 
necessary  to  every  lord  of  a  manor,  for  holding  the  pleas  of  the  manor  court, 
which  the  Saxons  called  soke  or  soCy  a  word  signifying  a  frwichise,  or  ju- 
risdkstkm  to  which  a  ihmchise  was  annexed.  And  it  is  evidently  from 
this  that  the  words  socmen  and  soccage  were  derived.  Some  of  the  lands 
hekl  in  soccage  were  held  by  base  services,  and  at  the  will  of  the  lords,  but 
the  definition  given  of  it  by  Lyttleton,  and  other  great  authorities,  excludes 
from  it  all  tenures  where  the  service  was  uncertain.  Among  thi  legantine 
canons  made  at  London  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  Lord  Lyttleton  produces  one  which  says,  ^^  that  the  plough  and 
husbandmen  in  the  fields  should  enjoy  the  same  peace  as  if  they  were  in  the 
churdiyard."  This  sanctuary  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  on  their  own 
grounds,  might,  if  duly  regarded,  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  people. 
But  unfortunately,  the  civil  vrars  which  so  often  scourged  the  kingdom, 
paid  little  respect  to  either  spiritual  or  temporal  laws.  According  to  Lyt. 
tleton,  burgage  tenure  was  one  kind  of  soccage,.but  with  various  customs. 

The  statute  of  the  18th  of  Charies  II.  entirely  changed  this  constitution 
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of  property  :  it  declared  <'  that  all  tennrei  by  knights*  service  of  the  king, 
or  of  any  other  penon,  and  by  knights'  service  in  capUe,  and  by  soccage  in 
capile  of  the  king,  and  the  fruits  and  consequences  thereof,  shall  be  taken 
away  or  discharged^  and  that  all  tenures  of  any  honours,  manors,  lands,  ten- 
ements, hereditaments,  &c  are  turned  into  free  and  common  soccage :" 
Thus,  says  my  Lord  Lyttleton  in  his  history  of  the  life  and.  reign  of  Henry 
II.  ^^  extending  that  tenure,  which,  for  several  ages,  was  reckoned  com- 
paratively mean  and  ignoble,  to  all  estates  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
would  have  anciently  thought  «t  the  greatest  injury  and  dishonour  to  have 
had  their  possessions  so  levelled  with  those  of  the  vulgar.  Yet  to  thb 
change,  which  a  gradual  alteration  of  manners  and  juster  notions  of  gov- 
ernment had  prepared  us  to  receive,  is  owing  much  of  the  happiness  of  our 
present  condition.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  obliged  us  to  seek  for 
other  methods  of  giving  a  military  strength  to  the  kingdom  consistent  with 
our  monarchy,  and  not  dangerous  to  our  freedom :  a  matter  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty, but  which,  if  brought  to  perfection,  would  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  advantages,  which  we  have  over  our  ancestors,  in  the  civil  policy  of  the 
kingdom." 

Villeins.  In  Doomsday-Book,  a  distmction  is  made  between  villeins  who 
were  affixed  to  a  manor,  and  others  of  a  still  lower  and  more  servile  con- 
dition, distinguished  by  the  names  of  bordarii,  cotarii,  and  servi ;  the  two 
first  of  whidi  seem  to  have  rented  small  portions  of  land,  and  the  last  to 
have  been  hinds,  or  menial  servants,  residing  in  the  families  of  their  lorda 
If  a/re«  woman  was  married  to  a  villein  by  birth,  she  lost  her  freedom 
during  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  the  chUdren  of  such  marriage  became 
also  dares,  and  which  state  of  servitude  continued  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions, unless  their  lord  enfranchised  them  by  his  own  act  Glanville  says, 
that  in  his  time,  if  a  freeman  married  a  woman  bom  in  villeinage,  and  who 
actually  lived  in  that  state,  he  thereby  lost  the  benefit  of  the  law,  (that  is, 
all  the  legal  rights  of  a  freeman,)  and  was  considered  as  a  villein  by  birth, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  villeinage.  And  that  if 
a  man,  bom  in  villeinage,  had  children  by  a  woman  bom  in  the  same  state, 
under  a  difTerent  lord,  the  children  ought  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  tw:o  lords.  This  is  absolutely  putting  children  on  the  same  foot  as 
cattle,  and  is  more  unnatural  than  our  present  laws  of  daveiy  in  the  West 
India  Colonies,  where  in  such  a  case  as  that  now  mentioned,  the  children 
are  always  esteemed,  without  challenge,  the  property  of  the  mother^s  lord. 

There  were  several  methods  of  enfranchising  villeins.  If  his  lord,  being 
willing  to  give  him  his  freedom,  had  prockdraed  hun  free  from  all  right 
that  he  or  his  heirs  might  have  to  him,  or  had  giv«i  or  sold  him  to  another? 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enfranchited.  But  aoc<»ding  to  Glanville,  no 
villein  could  purchase  his  freedom  with  his  own  money,  because  aQ  the 
goods  bdonging  to  a  viUein  bom  belonged  to  his  lord,  and  therefore  he 
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could  not  redeem  himself  with  his  master's  money ;  but  he  might  with  the 
monej  of  another  man.  In  this  respect  also  our  n^ro  slaves  have  an  advantage 
over  the  old  English  slaves,  for  their  property  is  absolutely  their  own,  and 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  colonial  laws.  The  same  author  says,  ^^  that  if 
a  viUein  bom  had  remained  quietly,  (that  is,  unclaimed  by  his  lord,)  a  year 
and  a  day,  in  aiaj  privileged  town ;  so  that  he  had  been  received  mto  their 
community  or  gifid^  as  a  dtizeo,  he  was  thereby  freed  from  his  villeinage." 
A  privileged  town  is  one  that  had  franchises  by  prescription  or  charter. 
According  to  lord  chief  justice  Bracton,  a  quiet  residence  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  on  the  king's  demesne  lands,woald  also  enfrandiise  a  villein  who  had 
fled  from  his  lord.  There  is  a  law  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  where  it  is 
enacted,  ^^  that  if  any  one  is  willing  to  free  his  slave,  let  him  ddiver  him  by 
his  right  hand  to  the  sheriff,  in  full  county  court,  and  proclaim  him  dis- 
charged by  manumission,  frx>m  the  yoke  of  his  servitude ;  and  let  him  show 
him  the  doors  open  and  his  way  fr«e,  and  put  into  his  hands  ike  artns  of  a 
free  man^  namely  a  lance  and  a  sword,  which  being  done,  he  is  made  a 
freeman."  Braeton  relates,  that  the  lives  and  limbs  of  slaves  were  under 
the  king's  protection,  so  that  if  a  lord  killed  his  slave,  he  should  suffer  the 
same  punishment  as  if  he  had  killed  any  other  person.  The  diastity  of 
female  slaves  was  likewise  protected  frt>m  all  violoice  by  the  laws  of  those 
times,  and  the  goods  of  vOleins  were  secured  against  all  otiiers,  except  their 
lords. 

Homage.  Homage  was  done  by  the  vassal  on  his  knees,  unarmed  and 
bareheaded,  and  holding  both  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  who  was 
sitting  c  which  ooremonies  denoted,  (according  to  Braeton,)  on  ih%  part  of 
the  lord,  protection,  defence,  and  warranty  ;  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
reverence  and  subjection.  In  a  statute  of  17  Edward  II.,  there  is  a  set 
form  of  words  to  be  used  by  the  vassal,  where  homage  was  done  to  a  subject 
Kneeling  before  his  lord,  as  before  related,  he  was  to  say,  ^^  I  become  your 
man  from  this  day  forward,  of  life,  limb,  and  earthly  honour ;  I  will  be  true 
and  faithful  to  you,  and  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  lands  I  hold  of  you,  saving 
my  faith  to  our  lord  the  king  and  his  heus."  After  repeatmg  these  words, 
the  lord  kissed  the  vassal,  who  then  rose  up  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  as 
follows :  ^'  Hear  this,  my  lord,  thai  I  will  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  you,  and 
win  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  tenements  whidi  I  hold  of  you,  and  loyally  will 
perform  to  you  the  customs  and  services  which  I  owe  to  you,  at  the  tenns 
assigned,  so  help  me  Qod  and  his  saints." 

Homage  done  to  the  king  was  called  l^ge  homage^  and  was  accompanied 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  expressed  in  these  words  \  ^^  I  become  your  liege 
man,  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship ;  and  faith  and  troth  I  shall  bear 
unto  you,  to  live  and  die  against  all  manner  of  folk,  so  help  me  God."  The 
ceremony  was  precisely  the  same  otherwise,  as  in  doing  homage  to  a  mesne 
lord.    In  the  year  1039,  Ansehn,  on  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
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tnhnrjf  refused  to  do  homage  to  Henry  I. ,  becatue  some  popes,  and  couneUi 
held  under  their  influenee,  had  prohibited  eoclesiaities  from  makmg  such  an 
acknowledgment  to  prinoes.  Anselm  declared,  that  '<  he  woald  not  become 
tlie  man  of  any  mortal,  nor  swear  fealty  to  any ;''  hi  which  resolntion  be 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  papacy ;  but  after  a 
long  and  severe  contest,  pope  Paschal  II.  conceded  that  the  bisliops  elect 
might  do  homage  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  htfore  they  were  consecrated. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  where  a  dangerous 
clause,  sttvmf^  hu  order ^  was  allowed  to  be  inserted ;  all  obligations  contracted 
by  the  oath,  might,  accordmg  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be 
duded  and  cancelled  by  means  of  this  clause ;  and  in  the  dispute  between 
Becket  and  Henry  II.,  the  former  expressly  pleaded  it  in  justification  of 
his  own  rebdlion.  i 

Kkighthood. — The  very  singular  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  began  to 
display  itself  about  the  era  of  the  Congest,  was  hitroduced  by  the  Nor- 
manfi,  and  gare  an  entirely  new  turd  to  the  education  of  the  young  nobi- 
lity and  g^try,  preparatory  to  their  obtaining  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
which  was  then,  and  for  ag«s  afterwards,  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
greatest  princes.  At  his  first  entrance  into  the  school  of  chiralry,  a  young 
aspbant  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  page  ;  in  which  situation  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  and  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
chiyalry  and  martial  exercises,  to  fit  him  to  shine  in  courts,  at  touma. 
ments,  and  on  the  fidd  of  battle.  After  spending  some  years  in  the 
station  of  a  page,  he  was  advanced  to  the  more  honouraUe  rank  of  an 
esquire,  admitted  into  more  familiar  intercourse  with  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  perfected  in  dancing,  riding,  hawking;,  hunting, 
tilting,  and  other  knightly  accomplishments.  In  short,  as  the  courts  of 
princes  and  the  greater  barons  were  a  sort  of  colleges  of  chivalry,  as  the 
univeraties  were  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  after  spending  seven  or 
eight  years  in  the  capacity  of  esquire,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, commonly  from  the  hands  of  the  prince,  earl,  or  baron  in  whose 
court  he  had  spent  his  youth,  and  received  his  education.  When 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred,  it  was  accompanied  wRh  a 
solemn  religious  engagement  Some  eminent  writers  have  been  of 
ojHuion,  that  the  origin  of  knighthood  was  a  voluntary  association  of 
private  men  for  defence,  but  more  especially  for  the  defence  of  unpro- 
tected females,  from  the  many  grieyous  disorders  that  infested  all  Europe 
on  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne.  Others  are  inclined 
io  deriye  it  irom  a  custom  observed  by  Tacitus  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
of  bestowing  arms  on  their  young  men  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  the 
adoption  per  artna,  practised  by  the  Goths,  and  some  barbarous  nations. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  probable,  that  the  confusion  and  violence  of  those 
times  made  the  order  of  knighthood  more  general,  as  being  more  necessary  : 
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and  might  also  occasion  its  consecration  by  solemn  vo^s  and  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Lord  Lyttleton  says,  the  first  mention  made  of  those 
ceremonies  in  England,  is  by  Ingulphus,  ivho  wrote  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  conqueror.  He  says  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  that 
the  knight  elect  should  prepare  for  knighthood  by  confession  and  absolution 
of  his  sins  the  eyening  before,  and  afterwards  by  watching  all  night  in  the 
church  ;  that  in  the  morning  he  should  offer  his  sword  on  the  altar,  and 
again  receive  it,  blessed,  from  the  priest ;  afterwards  he  should  hear  mass  and 
receive  the  sacrament,  when  the  priest  placed  his  good  sword  about  his  neck, 
accompanied  with  a  benediction  to  hunseli  But  the  Normans  abominated 
this  manner  of  consecrating  the  knights,  despised  those  who  were  so  made, 
and  altered  the  custom.  Other  ceremonies  were  practised,  yet  the  sword 
still  continued  to  be  received  from  the  altar.  The  candidate  was  bathed  to 
betoken  purity,  alter  which  he  was  girded  with  his  sword,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs 
were  affixed  to  his  heels,  and  the  person  confening  struck  him  gently  on  the 
neck,  head  or  shouklerB,  saying,  ^*  In  the  name  of  Gad,  St  Michael  and  Si 
George^  I  make  thee  a  knight ;  be  thou  brave,  hardy ^  and  loyalJ'*  A  gor> 
geous  robe  of  scarlet  or  gre^  was  afterwards  flung  round  his  shoulders,  and 
the  whole  solemnity  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  the  songs 
and  music  of  minstrels,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicmg  and  honour.  An 
esquire  was  not  permitted  to  wear  any  gold,  nor  the  same  dress  as  the  knight, 
even  although  they  were  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  time  of  war  and  actual  service,  the  usual  forms  were  much  abridged. 
The  person  to  be  knighted  presented  a  sword  to  the  king,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  if  the  king  was  not  with  the  army,  and  desired  to  receive  the  order  of 
knighthood,  which  was  bestowed  with  no  other  ceremony,  than  a  stroke  on 
the  neck  with  that  sword.  Before  an  assault,  or  any  perilous  action,  it  was 
customary  to  make  a  number  of  knights  in  this  manner,  as  an  oicouragement 
to  those  who  were  thus  chosen  out  from  all  the  esquires  there  present,  to 
act  not  unworthily  of  the  dignity  they  received.  The  same  thing  was  done 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  battle  or  siege,  or  other  military  exploit,  as  a  reward 
to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour.  And  this  was 
justly  esteemed  the  most  honourable  knighthood.  In  France  the  order  was 
given  with  the  following  words ;  ^^  I  make  thee  a  knight  in  the  name  of 
God  and  my  lord  St  George,  to  maintain  the  faith  and  justice  loyally,  and 
defend  the  church,  women,  widows,  and  orphans." — Mons.  La  Cume  de 
Sainte  Paylaye^  in  his  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry,  describes  the  cere- 
mony of  knighthood  to  have  been  preceded  by  seven  fastings ;  nights  spent 
in  prayer  in  a  church  or  chapel ;  penance,  and  the  eucharist  received  with 
devotion  ;  bathing,  and  putting  on  white  robes,  as  emblems  of  that  purity 
of  manners  required  by  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  confession  of  all  their  sins ; 
with  serious  attention  to  several  sermons,  in  which  the  faith  and  morals  of 
a  good  Christian  were  explained.     When  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
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knighthood  had  perfonned  all  these  preliminaries,  he  went  in  procession 
into  a  church,  and  advanced  to  the  altar  with  his  sword  slung  in  a  scarf 
about  his  neck.  He  presented  his  sword  to  the  priest,  who  hlessed  it,  and 
put  it  again  into  the  scarf,  about  the  neck  of  the  candidate ;  who  thence 
proceeded  in  a  solemn  pace,  with  his  hands  joined,  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  be  knighted.  This  august  ceremony  was  most  commonly  perform- 
ed in  a  church  or  chapel,  in  the  great  hall  of  a  palace  or  castle,  or  in  the 
open  air.  When  the  candidate  approached  the  personage  by  wh<Mn  he 
was  to  be  knighted,  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  to  him 
his  sword.  Being  asked  for  what  end  he  desired  the  honour  of  knighthood  ? 
and  having  returned  a  proper  answer,  the  usual  oath  was  administered  to 
him  with  great  solemnity.  After  this,  knights  and  ladies,  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremony,  began  to  adorn  the  candidate  with  the  armour  and  ensigns 
of  knighthood.  First,  they  put  on  his  spurs,  beginning  with  the  left 
foot ;  next  his  coat-of-mail ;  then  his  cuirass ;  afterwards  the  several 
pieces  of  armour  for  his  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  thighs ;  and,  last  of  all, 
they  girt  him  with  the  sword.  When  the  candidate  was  thus  dubbed^  as  it 
was  called,  the  kmg,  prince,  or  baron,  who  was  to  make  him  a  knight, 
descended  from  his  throne  or  seat,  and  gave  him,  still  on  his  knees,  the 
accolade^  which  was  three  gentle  strokes,  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  on  the 
shoulder,  or  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  on  the  cheek,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  **  In  the  name  of  God,  St  Michael^  and  St  George^  I  make  thee  a 
knight;  be  thou  brave,  hardy,  and  lo^aL"  The  new  knight  was  then 
raised  from  the  ground,  his  hdmet  put  on,  his  shield  and  lance  delivered 
to  him,  and  his  horse  brought;  which  he  mounted  without  using  the 
stirrup,  and  performed  several  courses,  displaying  his  dexterity  in  horse- 
manship, and  in  the  management  of  his  arms,  amidst  the  acclamation  of 
the  spectators.  No  institution  could  have  been  better  adapted,  in  these 
rude  times,  for  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  warlike  nobility  with  ardour 
to  acquire  those  accomplishments,  which  were  indispensable  in  the  character 
of  a  true  knight ;  which  were  beauty,  strength,  and  agility  of  body ;  great 
dexterity  in  dancing,  wrestling,  hunting,  hawking,  riding,  tilting,  and 
every  other  manly  exercise ;  also  the  virtues  of  piety,  chastity,  modesty ; 
and,  above  all,  an  inviolable  attachment  to  truth,  and  invincible  courage. 
A  knight  was  tacitly  bound  to  the  especial  defence  and  protection  of 
the  church.  The  ceremony  of  taking  their  swords  from  the  altar,  and  the 
priest's  solenm  benediction,  indicated  their  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  altar,  the  assistance  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  punishment  of  evO 
doen,  and  die  emancipation  of  all  from  tyranny  and  wrong.  But  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  many  of  these  knights  acted  as  if  their  vow  had  been 
quite  the  contrary,  especially  with  respect  to  the  church. 

Eveiy  knight  had  a  power,  inherent  in  himself,  of  making  other  knights, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  wherever  he  went ;  and  what  seems  more 
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extnMxdmary,  was  aometuna  oonfened  m  EDgUmdy  hj  those  wbo  were  not 
knights  thenaelyes,  and  were  indeed  inci^able  of  thai  honour,  as  bishops  and 
abbots.  WifliaBs  Rufiis  was  knighted  m  his  father's  lifetime  by  Lanfranc, 
archbishop  of  Ganterfaory.  The  foandaiioii  of  this  pririlege  mast  undoubt- 
edly hare  been  a  notion,  thai  the  order  being  eonfeirBd  with  sacred  rites  and 
fnnra  of  prsyeor,  was  a  kind  of  religious  institation.  Durng  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  the  eui  of  Glouceeter  knighted  his  brother,  afterwards  earl 
of  CoiBwaU,  and  history  exhibits  many  examples  of  this  power  or  priTi- 
lege  having  been  exercised  by  private  persons  in  England,  without  the  au* 
thority  of  a  royal  commnsion.  Some  English  kings  have  themselves  bera 
knighted  by  the  *'  honour-givnig  hands"  of  their  suljeets.  This  order  was 
eonfeired  on  Henry  TI.  by  the  d«ke  of  Bedford,  and  on  Edward  TI.  by 
the  duke  of  S<Hnenet«  Knighthood  was  therefore  distinguished  from  all 
ether  honoun  and  dignities  m  the  stale  by  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
those  were  derived  from  the  king,  as  their  fountam  and  hcsad,  but  this  mi^t 
be  conferred  on  the  king  himself,  by  his  subjects.  It  might  also  be  given 
by  any  sovereign  prince  in  the  territory  of  another,  and  the  rank  assigned 
to  it  was  the  same  in  all  Christian  countries.  Among  the  early  Norman 
monarchs,  even  enfranchised  villeins  bom  in  servitude  were  sometimes 
knighted,  iHlien  they  had  performed  some  very  extraordinuy  actions  in 
war,  after  having  obtained  their  freedom. 

Constable.— William  the  Conqueror  rendered  auuiy  of  the  household 
offices  hereditary,  which  considerably  increased  the  power  of  the  nobility  ; 
among  these  were  the  offices  of  the  ConstaUe,  Chamberlain,  and  Sene^ 
schaL  In  die  IS  statute  of  Richard  II.,  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  be- 
kmging  to  the  office  of  the  ConstaUe  of  England,  is  partly  defined;  it  is 
there  said,  ^^  That  he  ought  to  have  cognizance  of  centracte  touching 
feats  of  aims  and  of  war  out  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  such  things  felatiDg* 
to  arms  or  war  within  the  reahn,  as  couM  not  be  determmed  or  discussed 
by  the  common  law,  with  other  usages  and  customs  appertaining  to  the 
same  matters,  which  other  constables  before  that  time  had  duly  and  rea> 
sonably  used."  Madox,  in  bis  history  of  the  Exchequer,  says,  '<  he  was 
a  high  officer  both  in  war  and  peace,  and  observes  that  the  word  signifies 
a  captain  or  cominaiider.  Yet  it  did  not  always  follow  that  the  Constable 
commanded  the  royal  armies  in  the  absence  of  the  soveraign.  Henry  de 
Essex  and  Humphrey  de  Bohiro,  who  were  Constables  in  Henry  II.  s 
reign,  never  commanded  in  dkiel  Hemy  de  Eskx  was  the  hereditary 
standard-bearer  of  England,  but  it  does  not  very  cleariy  appear  whether 
that  honour  bekmged  to  him  as  Constable,  or  was  a  distinct  office  held  by 
a  different  tenure  m  conjunction  with  the  other.  He  forfeited  the  dignity 
of  Constable  in  consequence  of  a  duel  which  he  fought  with  Robert  de 
Montfort.  Humphrey  de  Bohmi  afterwards  acquired  the  dignity  of  Con> 
stable  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mib, 
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earl  of  Heraford,  who,  by  the  death  of  her  brothem,  became  the  heiren  of 
aD  her  father's  honoura,  of  which  the  office  of  Cooatable  was  one.  It  is 
not  idated  how  it  had  come  into  the  UmHj  of  Hereford,  but  it  is  most 
likely  that  after  the  forfeiture  of  Hemy  de  Essex,  the  office  had  been  oon« 
ferred  on  the  eail  of  Herefoid.  But  from  the  time  of  the  marriage  just 
named,  the  Bohuns  possessed  that  high  dignity  for  ten  generations.  It 
appears  by  a  record  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Humphrey  de  Bo- 
hnn,  the  last  of  that  name,  held  sereral  manors  by  the  senrice  of  being 
Constable  of  England.  And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  it  was  decreed 
by  an  the  judges,  ^^  That  this  office  might  be  annexed  to  lands,  and  de- 
scend eren  to  females,  who,  while  they  remained  unmarried,  might  appoint 
a  deputy  to  do  the  sarrice  for  them ;  but  after  marriage  it  was  to  be  done 
by  the  husband  of  the  eldest  alone."  They  also  decreed,  «« That  the  ser- 
▼ice  was  not  extinct,  though  part  of  the  lands  for  which  it  was  done,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  to  whom  it  was  due,  but  remained  entire  in 
the  eldest  daughter ;  yet  that  the  king  might  refuse  the  sernce,  and  not 
be  forced  to  use  the  ministiy  of  an  unworthy  person."  Of  which  deci- 
sion Henry  took  adyantage  to  rgeet  the  daim  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,  who  deriTed  his  title  to  it  fipom  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun.  After  the  death  of  that  duke,  the  office  was  nerer  re- 
nted. An  old  author,  in  describing  the  busmess  done  by  the  GonstaUe 
at  the  Exchequer,  where  he  had  a  seat  by  rirtue  of  his  office,  says,  ^'that 
when  the  king's  mercenary  sddien  came  there  to  receive  their  pay,  it  was 
his  duty  to  exanune  theur  demands  and  accounts,  with  the  hdp  of  his 
clerk,  and  see  that  the  sums  due  to  them  were  paid  at  the  proper  terms." 

In  Scotland,  the  eari  of  Errol  is  hereditary  lord  high  Constable,  and  the 
powers  attadied  to  that  office  are  very  transcendent  In  all  royal  armies 
and  expeditions,  the  Constable  was  lieutenant-general,  and  supreme  officer 
next  the  king.  He  had  the  command,  direction,  and  government  in  the 
army,  and  was  sole  judge  in  all  military  affidrs.  He  was,  (and  still  is  at 
present,  when  the  king  resides  in  Scotland,)  supreme  judge  in  all  cases  of 
riot,  disorder,  blood,  and  slaughter  committed  within  four  miles  of  the 
king's  person,  or  of  the  parliament,  or  of  the  council  representing  it.  He 
guards  the  kii^f  s  person  in  time  of  parliament,  keeps  the  parliament  house, 
and  commands  all  guards  and  men  at  arms  attending  the  king's  person  at 
such  times.  He  rides  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  carries  a  wlute  baton 
in  token  of  command,  sits  in  parliament  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  nobility, 
on  the  king's  right  hand,  having  the  regalia  lying  before  him. 

By  the  statute  13  Edward  I.  made  at  Windiester,  it  is  enacted,  ^<  In 
every  hundred  and  franchise,  two  constables  shall  be  chosen  to  make  the 
yfew  of  armour,  and  they  shall  present  defaults  of  armour,  and  of  suits  of 
towns,  and  of  highways,  and  such  as  lodge  strangers  in  uplandish  towns, 
for  whom  they  will  not  answer." 
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At  the  present  day,  the  chief  bimnen  of  a  high  oonstable  is  not  appro- 
priated to  them  as  such,  but  only  as  officers  to  execute  the  precepts  ot* 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  original  and  proper  authority  of  a  high  cod-^ 
stable  seems  to  haye  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  petty  constable. 
The  suireying  of  bridges,  the  issuing  of  precepts  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  OYOrseers  for  the  poor,  surveying  of  highways,  assessing  the  land 
tax  and  window  duties,  the  yiewing  of  armour,  are  official  duties  Tested 
in  him  as  matters  of  conyenience  and  not  of  necessity,  and  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion  with  justices  of  the  peace  whom  they  will  appoint.  Also 
as  a  matter  of  conyenience,  other  duties  have  been  superadded  to  this  of- 
fice, by  different  acts  of  parliament,  such  as  the  issuing  precepts  for  licens- 
ing ale-houses,  for  leyying  county  rates,  and  for  returning  lists  of  jurors. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  are  liaUe  in  turn  to  serre  the  office  of 
high  constable,  but  to  this  there  are  of  course  exceptions.  The  president, 
commons,  and  fellows  of  the  faculty  of  physic  in  London,  are  exempt,  abo 
surgeons  in  London,  apothecaries  in,  and  for  seyeral  miles  round  London, 
and  in  the  country  also,  where  they  have  a  seyen  years'  apprenticeship.  A 
sworn  attorney  or  other  officer  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  may  be 
chosen,  but  can  be  discharged  from  serying  by  a  writ  of  privilege,  as  his 
attendance  on  'the  courts  bdng  indispensable,  incapacitates  hnn  from  per- 
forming the  necessary  duties  of  the  office ;  barristen  and  the  servants  of 
members  of  pariiament  are  likewise  for  the  same  reasons  exempt.  Alder- 
men of  London,  although  chosen,  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve ;  officers 
of  the  guards  are  not  exempt  from  serving,  although  both  officers  and 
men  of  the  militia  are.  The  clergy,  and  all  dissenting  preachers,  after 
subscribing  and  takii^  the  oaths,  are  exempt ;  so  likewise  is  the  prosecutor 
of  a  felon  to  conviction. 

This  office  being  entirely  ministerial,  and  noways  judicial,  a  constable 
may  appoint  a  deputy,  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  absence,  or  any  otber 
cause,  but  he  must  answer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  office  by  his 
deputy.  ENssenters  who  scruple  to  take  the  oaths  may  also  appoint  a 
deputy. 

By  the  common  law  every  high  and  petty  constable  are  conservators  of 
the  peace.  And  therefore  whoever  makes  any  affray  or  assault  on  another 
person  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,  or  threatens  to  kill,  beat,  or  hurt 
another,  or  in  any  way  breaks  the  peace,  he  may  commit  such  offender  to 
the  stocks,  or  any  place  of  custody,  and  afterwards  carry  him  before  a 
justice  or  to  jail,  untQ  he  finds  security  to  keep  the  peace.  But  a  con- 
stable, not  being  a  judge  of  record,  cannot  take  any  man's  oath  for  an  of- 
fence  not  committed  in  his  own  view. 

When  a  constable  is  chosen,  and  on  entry  to  his  office,  he  takes  the  fol- 
lowing oath : 

*«  You  shall  well  and  truly  serve  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  the  office 
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of  ConsteUe,  for  ihe  iowmikip  of ,  lor  the  year  entuing,  (or  until 

jou  be  laufnlLy  diadiarged  therefrom,  or  until  another  shall  be  gwom  in 
yow  pboe ;)  you  shall  well  and  truly  do  and  execute  ul  things  belonging 
to  the  said  ofiee,  accordibg  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  knowledge.  So 
help  you  God." 

MARsacHAL  OF  Enqland. — ^This  office  waa  executed  partly  in  the 
idng'fl  anny  in  time  of  wur,  and  pardy  in  his  court  in  time  of  peace.  His 
mlltary  functiona  eonsisted  partly  in  eonjunetion  with  the  constable  in 
glring  certificates  to  the  barons  of  thehr  having  ^uly  performed  the  ser- 
▼iees  required  of  them  ia  the  king's  armies,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  these  <^c6n  had  a  legal  superintendency  o^er  the  royal  army.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Rymer,  tiiat  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  the  Maresehal's 
post  was  m  the  Tanguard,  and  -that  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  the  Cons- 
table's, to  muster  the  forces.  Mr  Madox  (Hist,  of  the  Exch.)  relates  that 
his  civfl  duties  were  to  provide  for  the  security  of  ihe  king's  person  in  his 
palace,  to  diatribute  the  lodgbgs  there,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order 
in  the  king's  household,  and  to  determine  controversies  arising  among  them. 
He  also  performed  certain  acts  either  by  himself  or  his  substitutes  at  the 
king's  coronation,  at  the  marriages  and  interments  of  any  member  of  the 
royal  femily,  at  the  creation  of  barons  and  knights,  and  at  other  great  and 
ceremonious  assemblies  of  the  king's  court  It  is  said  ia  the  dialogue  de 
ScaccariOj  that  no  business  of  importance  ought  to  be  done  without  con- 
sulting the  mareschaL  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  this  high  office  was  held 
by  a  family  who  seems  to  have  taken  their  name  from  thence,  and  were 
only  of  the  rank  of  barons ;  but  under  Richard  I.,  William  MareschalhaT- 
hig  obtained  the  earidom  of  Pembroke,  was  afKerwaids  styled  Eari  Mare- 
sohal :  and  as  from  that  time  this  office  has  continued  in  the  possession  of 
earls,  diough  of  different  houses,  it  is  now  always  eaHed  the  office  of  Eari 
Mareacfaal :  and  its  power  seems  to  have  increased  from  the  dignity  of  the 
noblemen  who  have  hdd  it.  At  present  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary 
Eari  Mareschal  of  England.  Originally  it  signified  master  of  the  horae  to 
the  king. 

Senksohal. — The  office  of  seneschal  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  grand 
justiciary,  and  indeed  they  were  ao  closely  aDied,  that  they  could  not  very 
weQ  subsist  together,  theur  functions  and  dignity  being  nearly  the  same.  In 
the  time  of  the  eariy  Norman  soTereigns,  it  was  inferior  to  the  grand  jus- 
tidary,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  diffisrent  from  the  office  of 
lord  steward  of  the  household  at  present,  but  its  jurisdkstion  afterwards  was 
greatly  increased. 

Thb  Ohand  Jubticiaby  of  EiroLAND.^ — Spefanan  says,  that  origin- 
aDy  under  this  office  were  executed  the  several  powers  and  functions  of  the 
diief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exdiequer,  and  the  master  of  the  wards.    He  was  too  great 
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for  a  subject ;  but  the  office  was  neither  hereditarj  nor  held  for  life ;  and  he 
was  obligped  to  appoint  a  number  of  deputies.  Several  persons  were  frequently 
found  in  commission  in  the  execution  of  the  office,  which  deprived  it  of  its 
dangerous  splendour.  Mr  Madox  relates,  (Hist  of  the  Exdb.)  that  for 
some  time  after  the  conquest,  the  chief  justiciarj  used  to  do  many  acts,  which 
afterwards  appertained  to  the  treasurer's  office.  Notwithstanding,  there 
was  a  treasurer  then  among  the  great  officers  of  the  king's  courit,  of  whose 
functions  the  same  author  gives  this  account  '^  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
part  or  duty  of  the  treasurer  in  ancient  times,  to  act  with  the  other  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  the  government  of  the  king's  revenue,  to  examine  and 
control  accountants,  to  direct  the  entries  made  in  the  great  roll,  to  attest 
the  writs  issued  for  levymg  the  king's  revenue,  to  supervise  the  issuing  and  . 
receiving  the  king's  treasure  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  a  word, 
to  provide  for,  and  take  care  of,  the  king's  profit." 

In  the  dialogue  de  scaccario  it  is  stated,  that  the  grand  justiciaiy  of  En- 
gland *'  was  great  in  the  exchequer  as  well  as  in  the  court,  so  that  nothing 
of  moment  was  or  could  be  done  there,  without  his  consent  or  advice,"  and 
that  he  usually  presided  under  the  king  in  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  next 
to  him  sat  the  chancellor,  then  the  constable,  then  the  chamberlain,  and 
lastly  the  mareschal ;  but  the  power  of  the  justiciary  declined  in  proportion 
as  that  of  the  chancellor  increased,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  increase  of 
power  and  splendour  acquired  by  the  chaacellon  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  illustrious  individuals  who  had  borne 
that  office.  Madox  likewise  says,  *^  that  the  splendour  of  the  king's  court 
appeared  very  much  in  the  greatness  of  his  officers  and  ministers.  But 
some  of  them  were  so  great  and  splendid,  as  instead  of  augmenting  served 
to  diminish  the  splendour  of  their  master,  and  attract  the  eyes  of  his 
other  subjects  firom  himself  to  them ;"  among  which  number  was  this 
office  of  grand  justiciary,  and  perhaps  that  may  have  been  one  cause  of  its 
abolition. 

Bfenry  YIII.  first  appointed  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  to  act  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  crown,  to  keep  their  respective  counties  in  military 
order. 

The  English  counties  are  divided  into  six  circuits  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  judges,  called  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Western,  Oxford,  Midland,  and 
Northern.  Two  judges  are  fixed  to  go  upon  each  of  these,  at  the  assizes 
appointed  to  be  held  twice-a  year ;  but  in  the  cities  of  Durham  and  Car- 
lisle, the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Appleby,  which  are  in  the  Northern  and 
long  circuits,  the  asazes  are  hdd  only  once  a-year  in  autumn.  Middlesex 
being  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  Cheshire  being  a  county  palatine, 
have  peculiar  privileges,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  circuits. 

There  are  three  counties  which  are  pre-eminently  called  counties  pala- 
tine, viz.  Lancaster,  Chester^  and  Durham,  the  two  latter  have  been  so 
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termed  eirer  since  the  conquest }  and  Lancaster  was  created  a  county  pala-* 
tine  by  Henry  III.,  in  fayour  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  6rBt  eail  and  duke 
of  Lancaster.  Pembroke  and  Hexham  also,  were  anciently  counties  pala- 
tine ;  Hexham  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  was  stripped  of 
its  prinlegcs  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  reduced  to 
be  part  of  the  county  of  NorthumberhuHL  The  power  of  Pembroke  as  a 
county  pahitine  was  abolished  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  YIII. 

Sheriffs. — The  Sheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  per* 
forma  all  the  king's  business  in  the  counties ;  and  although  he  be  stiU 
called  vice-comesy  yet  he  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  not  subject  to  the 
earl;  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  committing  custocRam  comilatus  to 
the  sheriff,  and  him  alone. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  it  was  ordained,  by  statute  28,  Edward  I.,  that 
the  people  should  elect  their  sheriffs  in  erery  shure,  except  where  the 
shrievalty  was  hereditary  in  any  family.  In  some  counties  the  sheriffs  were 
hereditary,  as  they  still  continue  to  be  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  '  In 
Scotland  the  sheriffs  were  hereditary,  till  the  crown  resumed  that  office 
after  the  attempt  of  prince  Gharies  Edward  to  win  the  crown  of  hu  ances- 
tors, and  there  the  crown  appoints  deputies,  who  again  appoint  substitutes 
to  act  for  them.  The  city  of  London  has  the  inheritance  of  the  shrievalty 
of  Middlesex  vested  in  their  corporation  by  charter.  But  these  popular 
electk>ns  growing  tumultuous,  they  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  9  Ed- 
ward II.,  which  enacted  that  the  sheriffs  should  from  thenceforth  be  as- 
signed by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  judges,  as  being  persons  to  whom 
the  same  trust  might  with  confidence  be  reposed.  And  it  is  now  custom- 
aiy,  that  all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  officers  and  privy 
councillors,  meet  in  the  exchequer  on  the  morrow  of  St  Martin,  and  thra 
and  there  the  judges  propose  three  persons  to  be  reported  to  the  king,  who 
afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be  sheriff. 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  several  old  statutes,  are  to  continue  in  theur  office 
only  one  year  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  a  sheriff  may  be  appointed 
during  the  kiiig's  pleasure,  and  such  is  the  form  of  the  king's  writ  No 
man  who  has  served  the  office  of  sheriff  for  one  year,  can  be  compelled  to 
serve  the'same  agam  within  three  years  after. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  sheriff  appointed  according 
to  law,  when  his  power  and  duty  is  considered.  These  are  either  as  a 
judge,  as  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  as  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  justice,  or  as  the  king's  bailiff. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  of  forty 
shillings  value  and  under  in  his  county  court,  and  he  has  also  a  judicial 
power  in  divers  other  civil  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  house  of  commons,)  of 
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ooronen,  and  of  verderon ;  to  judge  of  the  qualifieatioD  of  voters,  and  re- 
turn such  as  he  shall  determme  to  he  duly  elected. 

As  the  keeper' of  the  kk^'s  peace,  hoth  hy  common  law  and  special  com- 
mission, he  is  the  first  man  in  Ihe  county,  and  snperiar  in  rank  to  any 
nobleman  therem  during  his  office.  He  may  apprehend,  and  commit  to 
prison,  all  penons  who  break  or  attempt  to  break  the  peace ;  and  may 
bind  any  one  m  recognizance  to  keep  the  .king's  peaca  He  not  only  may, 
but  he  is  bound,  ex  cffiaoy  to  pursue  and  take  aQ  traitors,  murderers, 
felons,  and  other  misdoers,  and  ammiit  ihem  to  jail  for  safe  custody.  He 
18  also  to  defend  his  county  against  any  of  the  king's  enemies  when  they 
come  into  the  land  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  pursuing  felons,  he  may  command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend 
him ;  which  is  called  the  ^se  comitatusj  or  power  of  the  county  :  and  this 
summons,  erery  person  abore  fifteen  years  oW,  and  under  the  degree  of  a 
peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon  warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  his  ministerial  capacity,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  all  processes 
issuing  from  the  king's  courts  of  justice.  In  the  commencement  of  dyfl 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest  and  to  take  bail ;  when  the  cause 
comes  to  trial,  he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ;  when  it  is  deter- 
mined, he  must  see  the  judgment  of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In 
criminal  cases,  he  also  arrests  and  imprisons,  he  returns  the  jury,  he  has 
the  custody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  executes  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
though  it  extends  to  death  itself. 

As  the  king's  bailiff,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the  king's  rights  within 
his  bailiwick ;  for  so  his  county  is  frequently  called  in  the  writs.  He  must 
seize  to  the  king's  use  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder  or  es- 
cheat ;  must  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures  ;  must  seize  and  keep  all  waifs, 
wrecks,  estrays,  and  the  like,  unless  they  be  granted  to  some  subject ;  and 
must  also  collect  the  king's  rents  withm  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by  pro- 
cess from  the  Exchequer. 

For  the  execution  of  these  various  offices,  the  sheriff  has  many  inferior 
officers  under  him  :  as  under  sheriff,  bailiff,  and  jailers :  who  must  neither 
buy,  sell,  nor  farm  their  offices,  under  forfeiture  of  £500. 

The  under  sheriff  usually  performs  all  the  duties  of  the  office,  a  very 
few  only  excepted,  where  the  personal  presence  of  the  high  sheriff  is  ne- 
cessary. But  no  under  sheriff  shall  contmue  in  his  office  more  than  one 
year,  and  if  he  does  he  forfeits  £200.  And  no  under  sheriff  shall  practise 
as  an  attorney  during  the  time  he  holds  the  office,  for  this  would  be  a  great 
inlet  to  partiality  and  oppression. 

Bailiff's  or  sheriff's  officers,  are  either  bailiffs  of  hundreds  or  special 
bailiffs.  Bailifis  of  hundreds  are  officers  appointed  over  those  respective 
districts  by  the  sheriffs,  to  collect  fines  therein  ;  to  summon  juries,  to  at- 
tend the  judges  and  justices  of  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  and  also  to 
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exeeute  writs  and  proeenBs  in  the  ■erenl  hundredi.  But  as  they  are 
generally  plain  men,  and  not  thoroughly  skilled  in  this  latter  part  of  their 
office,  that  of  serying  writs,  and  making  arrests  and  exeontu>ns,  it  is  now 
oaual  to  join  speekd  bailiffii  with  theoL  The  sheriff  being  answerable  for 
their  misdemeanoors,  the  baili£b  are  nsoaUy  bound  in  an  oUigation  with 
sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  theoce  are  called  bound 
bailiffi^  whiob  has  been  coirupted  to  the  more  homelhf  appellation  of  bum^ 

Jailers  are  also  the  sheriff's  servants,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their 
conduct  Their  business  is  to  keep  all  such  persons  in  safety  as  are  com- 
mitted to  them  by  lawful  warrant;  and  if  they  suffer  any  such  to  escape, 
the  sheriff  shaU  answer  to  the  king,  if  it  be  a  criminal  matter,  or  in  a  civil 
case,  to  the  party  injured.  And  to  this  end  the  sheriff  must  have  lands 
sufficient  within  the  comaty  to  answer  to  the  king  and  bis  people.  The 
abuses  el  jailers  and  sheriff's  officers,  towards  the  unfortunate  persons  in 
their  custody,  are  wdl  regulated  and  guarded  against  by  various  statutesL 
Jailers  are  not  to  suffer  tippling  or  gaming,  or  the  sale  of  any  liquors  in 
a  priscm  nnder  the  penalty  of  £10. 

Justices  of  the  Pbaob. — ^The  next  species  of  subordinate  magistrates, 
are  justices  of  the  peace,  the  principal  of  whom  is  the  custee  rotulorum^  or 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  county. 

The  king's  mijesty  is  by  his  office  and  dignity  royal,  the  principal  con- 
servator of  the  peace  within  all  his  dominions,  and  may  give  authority  to 
others  to  see  the  peace  kept,  and  to  punish  such  as  break  it :  haiee  it  is 
usually  called  the  kug's  peace.  The  lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  bid  high  steward  of  England,  the  lord  maresehal,  and  lord 
high  constable  of  England,  (when  any  such  officers  are  in  being,)  and  all 
the  justices  of  the  king's  bench,  (by  virtue  of  then:  offices,)  and  the  master 
of  die  rolls,  (by  prescription,)  are  general  conservators  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  may  commit  all  who  break  it,  or  bind 
them  in  recognizances  to  keep  it ;  the  other  judges  are  only  so  in  their  own 
courts.  The  coroner  is  also  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  own 
county,  as  is  also  the  sheriff,  and  both  of  them  may  take  a  recognizance. 
GonstablcB,  tithing-men,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators  of  the  peace 
within  their  own  jurisdictions,  and  may  apprehend  aU  breakers  of  thepeace, 
and  conmiit  them  till  they  find  sureties  for  their  keeping  it 

These  jvstices  are  appointed  by  the  king's  spedal  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  the  form  of  which  was  settled  by  all  the  judges  A.  d.  1690. 
This  appomts  them  aU,  jointly  and  severally,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies  and  other  misde- 
meanours ;  in  which  number  some  particular  justices,  or  one  of  them,  are 
directed  to  be  always  included,  and  no  business  to  be  done  without  their 
presence.     When  any  justice  intends  to  act  under  this  commission,  he  sues 
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out  a  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem,  from  the  derk  of  (he  crown  io  chaooerj, 
empowering  certain  pereons  therein  named  to  adminiaier  the  usual  oaths 
to  him,  which  done,  he  is  at  liberty  Ui  act. 

It  is  now  enacted  that  every  justice,  with  some  exceptions,  shall  have 
£100  per  annumy  clear  of  all  deductions,  and  if  he  act  without  such  quali- 
fication, he  shall  forfeit  £100.  And  it  is  also  provided,  that  no  practis- 
ing attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor,  shall  be  capable  of  actmg  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

The  office  of  these  justices  subsists  only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
is  determinable,  1.  By  the  demise  of  the  crown,  that  is,  in  six  months  after ; 
but  if  the  same  justice  is  put  in  commission  by  the  successor,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  sue  out  a  new  dedimus^  or  to  swear  again  to  his  qualification  ; 
nor  by  reason  of  any  new  commission,  to  take  the  oaths  more  than  once 
during  the  same  reign.  2.  By  express  writ  under  the  great  seal,  discharg- 
ing any  particular  person  from  being  any  longer  a  justice.  3.  By  super- 
sedmg  the  commission  by  writ  of  supernedean,  which  suspends  the  power  of 
all  the  justices,  but  does  not  totally  destroy  it ;  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  re- 
vived again  by  another  writ,  called  a  procedendo.  4.  By  a  new  commis- 
sion, which  virtually,  though  silently,  discharges  all  the  former  justices, 
that  are  not  included  therein  ;  for  two  commissions  cannot  subsbt  at  once. 
5.  By  accession  to  the  office  of  sheriff  or  coroner. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  depends  on  his 
commission,*  and  on  the  several  statutes  which  have  created  objects  of  his 
jurisdiction.  His  commission  first  empowers  him  singly  to  conserve  the 
peace,  and  thereby  gives  him  all  the  power  of  the  ancient  conservators  at 
the  common  law,  in  suppressing  riots  and  affrays,  in  taking  securities  for 
the  peace,  and  in  apprehending  and  committing  felons  and  other  inferior 
criminals.  It  also  empowa*s  any  two  or  more  to  hear  and  determine  all 
felonies  and  other  offences,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  jurisdiction  at 
sessions. 

SuRYEYoRs  OF  HIGHWAYS. — >Every  parish  is  bound  of  common  right 
to  keep  the  high  roads  that  go  through  it  in  good  and  sufficient  repair, 
unless  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  lands,  or  otherwise,  this  care  is  consigned 
to  some  particular  private  person. 

Their  office  and  duty  consists  in  putting  in  execution  a  variety  of  laws 
for  the  repairs  of  the  public  highways ;  that  is,  of  ways  leading  from  one 
town  to  another,  all  which  are  now  reduced  into  one  act,  13  Geo.  III., 
which  enacts,  1.  That  they  may  remove  all  annoyances  in  the  highways, 
or  give  notice  to  the  owner  to  remove  them,  who  is  liable  to  penalties  for 
non-compliance.  S.  They  are  to  call  together  aU  the  inhabitants  and  oc- 
cupiers of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  within  the  parish,  six  days 
in  every  year,  to  labour  in  fetching  materials,  or  repairing  the  highways : 
all  persons  keeping  drauglits,  (of  three  horses,  &c.)  or  occupying  lands. 
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beings  obliged  to  send  a  teem  for  every  draught,  and  for  every  £50  a-year, 
which  they  keep  or  occupy ;  persons  keeping  less  than  a  draught,  or  oc- 
cupying less  than  £50  a-year,  to  contribute  in  a  less  proportion  :  and  all 
other  persons  chargeable,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sizty-fiye,  to 
work  or  find  a  labourer,  but  they  may  compound  with  the  surveyors,  at 
certain  easy  rates  established  by  the  act.  And  every  cartway  leading  to 
any  market  town,  must  be  made  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  least,  if  the  fences 
will  permit,  and  may  be  increased  by  the  authority  of  two  justices,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish,  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  feet  3.  The  surveyors  may 
lay  out  their  own  money  in  purchasing  materials  for  repairs,  in  erectmg 
guide. posts,  and  making  drains,  and  shall,  be  reimbursed  by  a  rate,  to  be 
allowed  at  a  specid  sessions.  4.  In  case  the  personal  labour  of  the  parish 
be  not  sufficient,  the  surveyor^,  with  the  consent  of  th^  quarter  sessions, 
may  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish  in  aid  of  the  personal  duty,  not  exceeding 
in  any  one  year,  together  with  the  other  highway  rates,  the  sum  of  9d.  in 
the  pound  ;  for  the  due  application  of  which,  they  are  accountable  on  oath. 
Turnpikes  are  now  pretty  generally  introduced  in  aid  of  such  rates,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  them,  depend  principally  on  the  particular  powers 
granted  in  the  several  road  acts,  and  upon  some  general  provisions,  which 
are  extended  to  aU  tum|»ke  roads  in  the  kingdom  by  13  Qeo.  III. 

CoRONEBS. — Coroners  were  originally  the  principal  conservators  of  the 
king's  peace,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  Corona^  a  crown,  because  by 
the  common  law  they  attended  prindpaUy  to  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  In 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  chief 
coroner  of  England.  Anciently  the  office  of  Coroner  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation,  that  none  under  the  degree  of  a  knight  could  hold  it.  By 
the  14  Edward  III.,  no  coroner  could  be  chosen  unless  he  had  in  the  same 
county  sufficient  land  in  fee  to  answer  all  manner  of  people. 

The  coroner  is  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county  m  the  county 
court,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  writ  issued  from,  and  returnable  to,  the 
court  of  chancery.  The  demise  of  the  king  does  not  affect  this  officer ;  he  still 
continues  ctd  iniam  out  culpaniy  without  any  new  election.  After  his  election 
and  return,  he  is  sworn  by  the  sheriff  to  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

When  any  person  comes  by  a  violent  or  unnatural  death,  or  if  there  be 
suspicion  of  such,  the  township  is  to  give  notice  to  thei  coroner ;  and  if  this 
is  neglected,  and  the  body  interred  without  due  notification,  or  before  the 
coroner's  arrival,  then  the  township  is  liable  to  be  amerced.  To  bury  any 
body  which  has  met  with  a  violent  death  before  a  coroner's  inquest  has  sat 
uproi  it,  is,  according  to  chief  justice  Holt,  indictable  ;  and  also  if  the  town- 
dtip  shall  suffer  the  body  to  lie  unburied  till  it  putrifies,  without  sending 
notwe  to  the  coroner,  it  is  liable  to  be  amerced. 

On  receiving  notice^  the  former  issues  a  precept  to  the  constables  of  the 
next  four,  five,  or  six  townships,  to  return  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  to 
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appew*  before  him  at  rach  a  place,  to  make  Inqukitioii  into  the  cause  of 
death ;  and  e^ery  one  above  the  age  of  twelve  yean,  is  liaUe  to  swve  on 
the  jury,  nriess  they  have  a  reasonable  excuse  to  the  contraiy.  The  jury 
when  assembled  aresw<»n,  and  charged  by  the  coroner  to  inquire,  on  view 
of  the  body,  how  the  party  came  by  his  death.  If  the  body,  either  from 
cardessness  or  ignorance,  should  have  been  interred  before  his  arrival,  he 
must  dig  it  up,  because  the  body  must  be  seen  by  himself  and  jury,  and 
which  may  be  done  within  fourteen  daya 

The  jury  being  sworn,  must  hear  evidence  on  oath,  whether  for  defence 
or  inculpation,  whether  the  person  was  slain,  either  in  any  house,  field,  bed, 
tavern,  or  company,  as  also  who  were  present ;  and  if  any  one  or  more 
are  found  culpable,  the  coroner  issues  his  writ  committing  the  parties  to 
jiul,  or  into  the  custody  of  ihe  sheriff.  The  coroner  is  also  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  death,  when  any  one  is  found  dead  or  drowned.  Imme- 
diately after  due  inquisition  by  the  coroner  and  his  jury,  the  bodies  whether 
they  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death,  are  to  be  buried. 

By  act  of  parliament,  every  coroner  is  obliged  to  certify  all  cases  of  mur- 
der to  the  assizes,  and  put  the  evidence  into  writing,  and  to  bind  over  the 
witnesses  to  give  evidence  at  the  ensuing  jail  delivery,  otherwise,  on  neg- 
lect, the  coroner  is  liable  to  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  The 
coroner  can  inquire  of  accessories  hrfore  ihe  fact,  but  he  is  debarred  from 
any  inquiry  after  the  fact ;  that  belongs  to  the  court. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  inquve  into  the  death  of  every  one  who 
dies  in  prison,  which  shows  the  humanity  and  attention  to  justice  of  the 
laws  of  England,  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  brutality  or  inhumanity  of  jail- 
ers ;  for,  if  a  prisoner  comes  to  an  untimely  death  through  violence  or  un- 
reasonable hardship  of  his  keepers,  it  is  counted  murder  in  the  jailer,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  cruelty,  the  law  implies  malice.  In  the  inquest  held 
on  prisoners  dying  under  these  circumstances,  the  jury  is  composed  of  six 
prisoners,  (if  there  are  as  many  in  the  jail  at  the  time,)  and  six  freehold- 
ers of  the  parish  in  which  the  prison  is  situate. 

If  it  is  ascertained  that  a  coroner  has  been  corrupt  in  taking  an  inquest, 
die  law  determines  that  a  melius  inquirendum  shall  go  to  special  commis- 
sioners, who  shall  proceed  on  testimony  and  not  on  view,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  coroner  ;  who,  in  this  particular  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  inquest ;  but  where  the  inquest  has  been  quashed  for  informality  only, 
he  takes  a  new  inquest,  as  if  none  had  been  taken  before. 

The.  power  and  duties  of  the  coroner  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  for 
it  was  his  duty  to  inquu%  after  treasure  found,  both  the  finders  and  the 
parties  suspected,  also  after  all  who  lived  riotously,  or  that  haunted  taverns. 
Besides  his  judicial  place,  he  had  also  a  ministerial  authority  as  a  sherifiT, 
that  is,  where  there  is  a  just  exception  taken  at  tlie  sheriff,  judicial  pro- 
cess is  awarded  to  the  coroner,  for  the  due  execution  of  the  king's  writs, 
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and  in  some  special  cases,  the  king;'8  original  writ  is  imniddiatdy  directed 
to  him.  It  18  his  duty  to  be  present  in  the  county  court,  to  pronounce 
judg;ment  of  outlawry  upon  the  exigent  after  quinto  exacius,  at  the  fifth 
court,  if  the  defendant  does  not  appear. 

Formerly  he  had  a  power  in  certain  appeals,  which  are  now  disused,  as  of 
rape  and  maiming,  and  abo  in  cases  of  abjuration  for  felony  or  other  offences. 

By  the  statute  of  3  Henry  YII.,  the  coroner  is  entitled  to  a  fee  on  every 
mquisition,  on  the  view  of  a  body  slain,  I3s.  Ad.  to  be  levied  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  murderer,  if  he  have  any,  and  if  not,  his  fee  is  taken 
from  the  amercement  of  the  township  which  suffers  the  murderer  to  escape. 
By  the  35  Qeo.  II.,  for  every  inquisition  (not  taken  upon  view  of  a  body 
dying  in  jail,)  he  is  entitled  to  90^.  and  besides  9d.  per  mfle  for  every  mile 
he  shall  be  compelled  to  travel  from  his  usual  place  of  abode,  to  be  paid  by 
order  of  the  justices  in  sessions,  out  of  the  county  rates,  for  which  order  no 
fee  can  be  exacted. 

But  no  coroner  of  the  king's  household,  or  of  the  verge  of  the  king's 
palaces,  nor  any  coroner  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, nor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  borough  of  Southwark,  nor  any  fran- 
chise belonging  to  the  said  city ;  nor  of  any  city,  town,  or  franchise,  not 
contributing  to  the  county  rates,  or  within  which  such  rates  have  not  been 
usually  assessed,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  by  this  act ;  but  they  shall 
have  such  fees  and  salaries  as  they  were  allowed  before  this  act,  or  shall  be 
aUowed  by  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  appointed. 

A  coroner  neglecting  his  duty,  is  liable  to  severe  punishment.  For 
concealing  a  felony,  or  showing  partiality  to  criminals,  he  shall  be  im- 
prisoned one  year  and  fined  at  the  king's  pleasure,  (3  Edward  I.)  If  he 
is  remiss,  and  neglect  to  make  inquisition  on  view  of  the  dead  body,  and 
to  certify  the  same  to  the  jafl  delivery,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  one 
hundred  shillings.  If  any  coroner,  not  appointed  by  an  annual  election 
or  nommation,  or  whose  ofiice  is  not  annexed  to  any  other  ofiice,  shall  be 
convicted  of  extortion  in  taking  more  than  his  lawful  fees,  or  of  wilful 
neglect  of  his  duty,  or  of  any  misdemeanor  in  hu  office ;  the  court  before 
whom  he  shall  be  convicted,  may  remove  him  from  his  office,  and  if  he 
has  been  elected  by  the  freeholderB,  the  court  shall  issue  a  writ  for  remov- 
ing him  and  electing  another  in  his  place.  If  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  lord  of  any  liberty  and  franchise,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
freeholders,  the  person  entitled  to  the  nomination  shall,  after  notice,  nomi- 
nate another  person  in  his  place. 

The  coroner  b  a  judicial  officer,  and  must  execute  his  office  in  person 
and  not  by  deputy,  and  if  he  acts  b}-  deputy,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalties 
just  mentioned."" 

*  BladMtone,  Bum's  Juftice,  LytUeton's  Hirt.  Henry  II.,  DougW  Peenige,  Henry's 
Hist,  of  Great  Britain. 
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TuK  reosn  of  King  John  will  be  lor  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
English  hislorj  for  the  melioration  of  the  CoBstitution,  bj  his  concession, 
however  relsctantfy  granted,  of  the  great  diaiier  of  British  liberties.  And 
as  it  is  the  foundation,  not  only  of  English  freedom,  but  of  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  British  domioions,  we  begin  the  history  of  our  Constitution 
with  some  account  of  it,  and  a  copy  of  its  translation.  In  such  a  miscel- 
lany as  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  commentary  on  this 
famous  eharto',  the  palladium  of  British  freedom — ^we  shall  therefore  con- 
fine our  obeenrations  to  a  brief  analysis,  poinlAng  oiit,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  grievances  and  hardships  that  were  intended  to  be  removed, 
with  the  liberties  and  privileges  that  were  designed  to  be  granted,  by  the 
great  charier  of  King  John. 

Tliose  pririleges  and  liberties  may  be  divided  aio  four  daases :— 1.  Those 
granted  to  the  chardi  and  clergy ;  8.  To  the  earis,  barons,  knights,  and 
others  who  held  of  the  king  in  ompiie^  that  is,  in  chief;  3.  To  cities,  towns, 
and  merchants,  for  die  encouragement  of  trade ;  4.  To  the  whole  body 
of  freemen.  None  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  ia^K>rtant  charter  ever 
entertained  a  thought  of  emancipating  slaves  or  villeinsy  wito  composed  in 
fact  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people ;  and  therefore  they  are  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  (hat,  not  for  any  advantage  for  themselves,  but  entirely  for 
tlieir  master^s  benefit. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  then  so  great,  and  thdr  griev- 
ances so  few,  that  they  had  scarcdy  any  thing  to  com^ain  of  or  to  ask  ; 
and  this  probably  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  articles  in  the  charter 
respecting  the  church.  The  £unons  Constitutions  of  CUrendon  (here- 
after related)  had  been  an  object  of  execration  and  horror  to  the  popes, 
and  the  clergy  of  their  party,  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
concession  of  the  great  charter.  After  a  long  and  violent  struggle,  in  which 
Thomas-a-Becket  lost  his  life,  Henry  II.  had  been  competed  to  give  up 
the  greater  part  of  these  Constitutions  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  articles 
in  the  charter  respecting  the  churdi,  were  intended  to  guard  against  the 
restoration  of  these  detested  laws,  and  to  eradicate  their  remains,  one  of 
which  subjected  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts.  It  is 
declared  m  the  first  article,  ^^  that  the  English  church  shall  be  free,  and 
have  her  rights  entire,  and  her  liberties  unhurt."  By  the  freedom  here 
stipulated  for  the  church  of  England,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by 
the  third  Constitution  of  Clarendon,  is  most  probably  here  to  be  under- 
stood.    Archbishop  Becket  and  the  clergy  contended  as  pertinaciously  for 
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this  perfiidout  exemption,  as  if  it  had  constituted  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity^  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  itsdf :  and  after  (hey 
did  obtain  it,  they  defended  it  with  equal  obstinacy.  One  of  the  rights  of 
the  church,  which  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  first  article,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  twelfth  Constitution  of  Clarendon.  It  is  the  riglit, 
which  King  John  had  granted  by  a  particular  charter  about  a  year  be- 
fore, to  monks  of  cathedral  churches  and  abbeys,  freely  to  choose  their  own 
bishops  and  abbots. 

The  twenty-second  artide  of  the  charter  seems  Tery  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  the  freedom  granted  to  the  clergy  implied  an  exemption  of  their  per- 
sons as  dergymen,  and  of  their  benefices  belonging  to  the  church,  from 
civil  jurisdiction.  For  by  that  article  it  is  declared,  that  no  clergyman 
shall  be  amerced  according  to  the  value  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice,  but 
according  to  his  secular  estate.  A  clergyman,  therefore,  who  had  no 
secular  estate,  was  not  liable  to  be  amerced.  One  reason  for  inserting 
that  artide  seems  to  have  been,  thai  some  clergymen,  who  had  secular 
estates,  had  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  plead,  that  these  estates  should  be 
exempted  from  jurisdiction,  as  wdl  as  their  ecdesiastical  benefices. 

None  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  more  disagreeable  to  the 
Pope  and  clergy  than  the  fourth,  which  prohibited  all  bishops  and  clerks, 
tliat  is  clergymen,  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  leavoi 
For,  by  this  law,  the  clergy  were  pierented  from  prosecuting  their  ap- 
peals, and  other  affaurs,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  which  deprived  that  court 
of  much  solid  power  and  riches.  The  forty-second  artide  of  the  charter 
removed  this  restraint,  and  the  cleigy,  as  well  as  others,  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  kingdom  at  thdr  own  pleasure. 

As  the  earls  and  barons  were  the  chief  instruments  in  procuring  this 
charter,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  be  very  careful  of  the  interests 
of  their  own  order.  They  had  suffered  considerable  haadsbips  under  the 
feudal  system  of  tenures,  and  to  mitigate  these  some  of  the  articles  were 
framed.  The  wardship  of  the  heirs  of  the  nobility  and  chief  vassals  was 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  crown,  which  exercised  great  tyranny,  in 
exacting  large  fines  when  these  came  of  age,  on  their  taking  possession  of 
their  estates.  The  third  artide  corrects  this  oppressive  custom.  Some- 
times a  king  of  England,  at  this  period,  appointed  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
or  some  other  person,  to  manage  the  estate  of  an  earl  or  baron,  who  was 
his  ward,  and  to  pay  the  profits  arising  from  it  into  the  Exchequer.  At 
other  times  he  sold  or  granted  the  wardship,  with  all  its  profits,  to  some 
particular  person.  In  both  cases,  the  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  royal 
wards  were  often  most  grievously  oppressed,  and  their  estates  wasted,  the 
castles,  houses,  mills,  parks,  &c.  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  because  the  man- 
agers would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  repairs.  The  fourth  and  fifth  arti- 
cles provided  some  partial  remedies  j  but  the  unhappy  people  who  were 
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annexed  to  their  estates  were  viewed  by  these  mighty  champions  of  liberty 
as  their  cattle  or  horses,  and  were  sold  and  transferred  in  the  same  way. 

But  in  addition  to  these  grievances,  to  which  the  nobility  and  other 
military  vassals  of  the  crown  were  subject,  they  were  liable  to  the  exercise 
of  a  most  intolerable  tyranny,  from  the  right  which  the  sovereign  possessed 
of  disposing  of  them  in  manjjige  at  his  own  pleasure  or  caprice.  In  con- 
sequence of  thb  unnaturid  right,  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  the  greatest 
families  and  fortunes  were  frequently  sold  or  granted  in  marriage  to  per- 
sons disagreeable  to  them,  or  unworthy  of  them ;  or,  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  such  a  disagreeable  calamity,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exor- 
bitant fines.  The  sixth  artide  sets  some  bounds  to  this  tyrannical  privi- 
lege of  the  crown. 

But  this  article  was  too  general  and  indefinite  to  be  an  effectual  remedy 
against  so  great  an  evil.  Not  only  heirs  and  heiresses,  but  also  vndows, 
were  subjected  to  great  oppressions  by  the  feudal  system,  and  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  heavy  fines  to  obtain  possession  of  theur  dower,  and  for 
liberty  to  remain  unmarried,  or  to  marry  whom  they  chose.  In  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  Henry  II.,  Maud,  Countess  of  Warwick,  paid  the  king  seven 
hundred  merks,  equal  in  value  to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  our  present 
money,  that  she  might  receive  her  dower,  and  be  at  liberty  to  marry  whom 
she  pleased.  Lucia,  Countess  of  Chester,  paid  five  hundred  merks  to 
King  Stephen,  that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry  within  five 
years.  King  John  had  carried  this  part  of  feudal  oppression,  as  weU  as 
all  other  points  of  royal  prerogative,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  his 
royal  predecessors ;  for  Alicia,  Countess  of  Warwick,  paid  him  no  less  a 
sum  than  one  thousand  pounds,  that  she  might  not  be  forced  to  marry  till 
she  pleased. 

While  the  kings  of  England  acted  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  judges 
both  of  the  quantity  of  the  feudal  prestations,  aids,  scutages,  and  taUages, 
and  of  the  frequency  of  exacting  them,  the  property  of  their  vassals  was 
insecure.  For  when  the  king  could  take  any  proportion  of  their  goods 
at  any  time  he  pleased,  they  had,  in  fact,  nothing  that  they  could  call 
their  own.  To  prevent  this  most  dangerous  abuse  in  the  sovereign,  and 
his  grantmg  permission  to  inferior  feudal  lords  to  be  guilty  of  a  like, 
abuse  over  their  vassals,  is  the  intention  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
articles  of  the  Great  Charter.  But  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  tyrannical  vexations  to  which  the  military  vas- 
sals of  the  crown  were  subject,  and  to  provide  particular  remedies  for 
each  of  them,  the  sixteenth  article  provides  generally,  but  so  vaguely  as 
to  have  been  of  very  little  use,  ^^  that  no  man  shall  be  constrained  to  do 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee  than  what  is  due." 

Such  weile  the  mitigations  of  some  of  the  greatest  rigours  of  the  feu- 
dal system  obtained  firom  king  John  by  the  barons ;  but  neither  party 
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were  capable  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  ser- 
vility of  that  system  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  act  of  12th  Charles  II. 
completely  reTolutionized  this  system,  and  secured  to  us  that  proud 
maxim,  that  '*  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle." 

One  thing,  which  seemed  to  render  these  limitations  of  the  sovereign's 
power  as  a  feudal  lord  of  greater  importance  and  more  universal  value, 
was,  that  by  the  sixtieth  article  of  this  famous  charter,  the  same  limitations 
are  imposed  on  all  inferior  feudal  lords  towards  their  vassals.  This  rea- 
sonable article  was  probably  inserted  at  the  king's  desire,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  render  the  benefit  ineffectual.  For  although  the  ba- 
rons were  very  anxious  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  feudal 
power  of  the  crown  over  themselves,  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
relieve  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  any  oppression;  whether  exercised  by 
themseWes  or  by  the  crown  :  the  people,  therefore,  are  indebted  to  the  king 
for  this  attention  to  their  interests.  The  nobility  continued  to  oppress  the 
people  notwithstanding,  which  encouraged  subsequent  kings  to  violate  its 
limitations,  and  also  furnished  them  with  an  ever-ready  argument  in  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  the  barons. 

Trade  and  commerce,  at  the  period  when  the  great  charter  was  granted, 
were  very  little  known,  and  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  proud  ba- 
rons, and  the  bold  yeomanry,  of  England.  For  almost  half  a  century 
after  the  Conquest,  there  were  no  towns  of  any  importance  except  London 
and  some  others,  and  their  inhabitants  were  little  better  than  slaves  to  the 
king  or  the  barons  on  whose  domains  they  were  situated.  But  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  began  to  emerge  from  this  obscurity, 
and  to  obtain  some  degree  of  importance.  By  the  royal  charters  of  Henry 
II.,  Richard  I.,  and  king  John,  many  small  towns  were  made  free  burghs, 
with  establishments  of  merdiants,  guilds,  and  other  fraternities,  endowed 
with  various  privileges,  which  quickly  filled  them  with  free  and  independ- 
ent inhabitants.  Many  of  these  free  burghs  favoured  the  cause  of  the  ba- 
rons, particularly  the  citizens  of  London,  who  joined  them  with  so  much 
zeal,  that  they  gave  the  barons  possession  of  their  city.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  privileges  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, were  not  entu^ly  overlooked. 

Accordingly  the  thirteenth  article  grants,  that  the  city  of  London,  and 
all  the  other  cities,  burghs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  should  en- 
joy all  their  liberties  and  free  customs  both  by  land  and  water.  In  the  pre- 
sent times,  when  law  and  justice  have  their  regular  course,  such  a  stipula- 
tion would  be  unnecessary.  But  at  that  period  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case,  when  fines  from  cities,  towns,  and  corporations,  for  license  to  use 
their  legal  rights  and  liberties,  constituted  a  considerable  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue.  It  is  probable  that  the  citizens  of  London  procured  the  inser- 
tion of  the  thirty-fifth  article,  which  conunanded  the  London  measures  of 
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wine,  ale,  and  corn,  with  a  uniformitj  of  weights,  to  be  observed  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Lending  money  on  interest  was  then  called  asurj,  and  pro- 
hibited to  Christians  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  even  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  This  branch  of  business  was  therefore  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  were  the  only  money-lenders  in  the  kingdom,  and 
very  often  great  extortioners.  The  citizens  of  London  had  honrowed  large 
sums  from  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  likdy  that  the  tenth  artkie  was  inserted  on 
their  suggestion,  but  which  was  equally  advantageous  to  feudal  superiors 
who  had  the  wardship  of  minors. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstruetions  to  commerce  was  the  irrational  jealousy 
of  foreign  merchants.  In  consequence,  these  merchants  were  subjected  to 
many  restraints  and  hardships.  They  were  not  suffered  to  enter  the  king- 
dom but  at  certain  times,  nor  to  stay  above  forty  days  at  one  tnne,  nor  to 
expose  their  goods  for  sale,  except  at  certain  fairs.  They  were  frequently 
obliged  to  pay  large  fines  to  the  kmgfor  license  to  trade,  and  much  higher 
customs  and  tolls  of  all  kinds  than  the  nattve  merchants.  Both  their  per- 
sons and  goods  were  exposed  to  great  violence  when  a  war  liappened  to 
break  out  between  England  and  the  country  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
juster  notions  began  graduatty  to  gain  ground,  and  the  forty-first  artk^le 
gives  protection  to  the  persons  and  goods  of  foreign  merchants,  both  dur- 
ing peace  and  war. 

The  great  barons  who  procured  this  inestimable  charter  may  be  viewed 
as  acting  in  a  double  capacity  :  1.  as  military  vassals  of  the  crown ;  3.  as 
subjects  generally.  They  consulted  their  own  interests  in  the  first  capa- 
city, by  the  limitations  of  the  rigours  of  their  feudal  tenures,  which  they 
procured  for  themselves,  but  which  was  shared  also  by  all  who  held  lands 
by  military  services.  They  consulted  their  interests  in  the  second  capaci- 
ty, by  the  amendments  they  procured  in  the  general  police  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  all  of  their  fellow  subjects  who  were  freemen  were  equally  par- 
takers. These  amendments  were  both  numerous  and  important,  tending  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  several  grievances  of  which  the  people  complained. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  people  of  England  com- 
plained at  the  period  of  granting  the  great  charter,  was — that  the  mere  will 
and  arbitrary  commands  of  the  sovereign  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
law,  and  men  were  seized,  imprisoned,  stripped  of  their  estates,  outlawed, 
banished,  and  even  executed,  without  any  trial  or  course  of  law.  Out  of 
many  instances  that  might  be  adduced  of  all  these  tyrannical  acts,  the  case 
of  Thomas-^-Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  may  suffice,  when  Henry 
II.,  the  greatest  and  best  prince  of  the  age,  apprehended  all  his  relations, 
friends,  and  dependents,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children — confiscated  idl  their  estates  and  goods^  and  banished 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  anno  11 65-- and  this  on 
account  of  the  archbishop's  opposition  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
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his  flight  out  of  the  kingdom.  Heniy  conimitted  thii  act  of  injustioe,  Bot 
only  without  any  trial,  but  even  without  apy  suspicion  or  possibility  of 
guilt  To  put  a  stop  to  such  outrageous  exertions  of  arbiirary  power,  the 
thirty-ninth  article  was  conceded  by  king  John ;  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able stipulation  in  the  whole  charter,  and  the  grand  security  of  the  liber^ 
ties,  persons,  and  properties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the  whole 
British  dominions,  which,  unless  this  law  is  violated,  cannot  be  unjustly 
invaded.  The  expressions,  **  We  will  not  go  upon  him — we  will  not 
send  upon  him,"  signify  that  the  king  would  not  sit  in  judgment,  or  pro- 
nounce sentence,  on  any  freeman,  either  in  person  or  by  his  judges,  ex- 
cept by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  a  process  conducted  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  land.  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  may  probably  be 
intended  trials  by  ordeals,  by  judicial  combats,  and  by  compun[ators,  as 
they  were  all  then  in  use,  and  agreeable  to  law. 

Next  to  the  substitution  of  arbitr^iy  will  in  the  place  of  law,  the  kmg's 
personal  interfering  in  lawsuits  depending  before  his  courts,  in  order  to 
interrupt  or  pervert  the  regular  course  of  justice,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est grievances  of  that  period.  This  was  done  in  so  open  and  shameless 
a  manner,  that  the  bribes  received  by  the  kings  for  these  iniquitous  prac- 
tices were  regularly  entered  in  the  revenue  accounts  of  every  year,  and 
amounted  to  large  sums.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  grievous  and  unjust 
abuse,  king  John  promises,  *•*•  To  no  man  will  we  sell,  to  no  man  will  we 
deny  or  delay  right  and  justice." 

In  the  forty-fifth  article,  king  John  promised  to  appoint  none  to  be 
judges  but  who  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  To  remove  the  in- 
convenience attending  the  courts  of  law  being  obliged  to  follow  the  king's 
court  from  place  to  place,  the  seventeenth  article  was  framed.  Amerce- 
ments for  trivial  ofTences,  or  exorbitant  and  ruinous  ones  for  real  delin- 
quencies, were  among  the  greatest  grievances  of  that  period.  The 
causes  for  which  amercements  were  imposed  were  innumerable ;  and  their 
rates  were  unsettled,  and  they  brought  much  money  into  the  royal  cof- 
fers. They  were  frequently  excessive  ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  were 
amerced  were  said  to  be  in  misertcordia  regis^  or  at  the  king's  mercy. 
To  set  some  bounds  to  these  oppressions  was  the  intention  of  the  twenti- 
eth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  articles,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that 
earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  except  by  their  peers,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency ;  and  no  freeholder  or  free- 
man shall  be  heavily  amerced  for  a  slight  fault,  nor  above  measure  even 
for  a  great  misdemeanour  ;  still  saving  to  a  freeholder  his  freehold,  to  a 
merchant  his  merchandise,  and  to  a  rustic  his  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  savings  to  these  different  parties  are  called  their  contenement :  which 
signifies  such  a  reservation  of  their  estate  and  goods,  as  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  former  rank  and  consequence,  and  pursue  their  ordmary 
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business.  The  contenement  of  a  soldier  was  his  arms,  of  a  scholar  bis 
books ;  and  by  the  law  of  Wales,  bis  harp  made  a  part  of  the  coniene^ 
ment  of  a  Welsh  gentleman. 

The  prerogative  of  pre-emption  of  all  things  necessary  for  their  court 
and  castles,  commonly  called  purveyance,  which  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  England  at  that  period,  was  a  source  of'infinite  vexations  and  injuries 
to  their  people.  This  was  sometimes  owing  to  the  avarice,  and  some- 
times to  the  official  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  purveyors,  who  attend- 
ed the  court  in  all  its  motions.  The  miseries  inflicted  on  the  country 
by  these  tyrannical  purveyors  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  are  thus  pa- 
thetically described  by  Eadmer,  who  flourished  in  those  times,  and  beheld 
the  scenes  he  describes  : — ^*  Those  who  attended  the  court,  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  whole  country  through  which  the  king  passed,  without 
any  control.  Some  of  them  were  so  intoxicated  with  malice,  that  when 
they  could  not  consume  all  the  provisions  in  the  houses  which  they  in- 
vaded, they  either  sold  or  burnt  them.  After  having  washed  their  hors- 
es' feet  with  the  liquors  they  could  not  drink,  they  let  them  run  on  the 
ground,  or  destroyed  them  in  some  other  way.  But  the  cruelties  they 
committed  on  the  masters  of  families,  and  the  indecencies  they  offered  to 
their  wives  and  daughters,  were  too  shocking  to  be  described."  Under 
better  princes,  these  enormities  were  no  doubt  in  some  degree  restrained  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  king  John's  courtiers  and  purveyors  were  more 
modest  than  those  of  William  Rufus.  To  remedy  these  intolerable  hard- 
ships is  the  design  of  the  twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first  articles. 

The  excessive  attachment  to  hunting  and  field-sports,  indulged  in  by 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Norman  race,  was  productive  of  innumerable  mis- 
chiefs to  their  subjects.  They  converted  great  tracts  of  country,  in  al- 
most every  county  in  England,  into  forests  for  their  game :  and  these 
forests,  and  the  game  contMned  in  them,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
cruel  and  sanguinary  laws.  For  it  was  a  received  doctrine,  that  the  king 
might  make  what  laws  he  pleased  for  the  protection  of  his  forests  ;  and 
that,  in  making  and  executing  these  laws,  he  was  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice.  In  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  the  forest  laws  were  dictated  with  such  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  and 
executed  with  such  severity,  that  they  were  objects  of  universal  terror, 
and  sources  of  distress  to  those  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  live  near  the 
precincts  of  any  of  the  royal  forests.  To  mitigate  in  some  degree  the 
cruelty  of  these  laws,  and  the  severity  with  which  they  were  executed,  was 
the  intention  of  the  forty-fourth,  forty-seventh,  and  forty-eighth  articles 
But  these  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  subjects ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  following  reign,  (Henry  III.)  the  barons  of  England  ob- 
tained a  separate  charter,  caUed  Charta  de  Faresta,  containing  more  pre- 
cue  and  particular  regulations. 
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The  barons  who  procured  these  conoessiong  from  the  crown,  were  not 
ignorant  that  king  John  granted  them  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  with 
the  secret  Intention  to  resume  some  of  them  at  a  more  conyenient  season ; 
and  therefore  they  took  every  precaution  to  render  the  charter  effectual, 
and  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  which  they  had  obtained.  The 
great  seal  was  not  only  affixed  to  it  in  due  form,  but  both  the  king  and 
the  barons  took  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  it  in.  all  particulars  with  good 
faith,  and  without  dissimulation.  To  put  it  out  of  the  king's  power  to 
break  through  his  engagements,  and  to  enable  the  barons  effectually  to 
Aupport  the  charter,  all  the  king's  foreign  auxiliaries  were  immediately 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  that  the  people  of 
England  obtained  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  con- 
tained in  the  great  cHvARTEB  of  King  John,  and  in  the  similar  char- 
ters of  his  successors.  With  much  difficulty,  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  a 
great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  the  venerable  fabric  of  the 
BRITISH  GONaTiTUTiON  erected.  May  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators, 
under  the  divine  blessing  and  guidance,  make  such  improvements  and  re- 
ibrmation  upon  it,  as  will  .make  it  i^emain  for  ever  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness of  those  who  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
surrounding  nations !  * 


Translation  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Jfing  John^  granted  June  1 5th, 
A.  D.  12]  6,  in  the  seventeenth  if  ear  of  his  reign. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou, — To  all  his  arclibishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  sheriffs,  commanders, 
officers,  and  to  all  his  bailiffs  and  faithful  subjects^  tvisheth  health.  Know 
ye,  that  We,  from  our  regard  to  God  and  for  the , salvation  of  our  own 
soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  our  ancestors  and  of  our  heirs,  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy  church,  and  amendment' of  our  kingdom, 
by  the  advice  of  our  venerable  fathers,  Stepnen  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, primate  of  all  England,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  church ; 
Henry  archbishop  of  Dublin,  William  of  London,  Peter  of  Winchester, 
Jocdine  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Walter  of  Worces- 
ter, William  of  Coventry,  Benedict  of  Rochester,  bishops  ;  Master  Pan- 
dulph,  the  Pope's  subdeacon  and  familiar ;  brother  Emeric,  master  of  the 
knights- Templars  in  England  ;  and  of  those  noble  persons,  William  Mar- 

'  "  ■       *  Hettr>'«  History  of  Great  Btikaiit. 
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iflclial  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William  Eari  of  Salisbury,  WilHam  Eari  of  War. 
ren,  William  Earl  of  Amndel,  Allan  of  Galloway,  Constable  of  Scotland^ 
Warren  Fit2gerald,  Peter  Fitzherbert,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Steward  of 
Poictou,  Hugh  de  NeWl,  Matthew  Fitzherbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Allan 
Basset,  Philip  de  Albany,  Robert  de  Roppel,  John  Marisehal,  John  F]t»> 
hugh,  and  of  others  of  our  liegemen,  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this 
our  present  charter,  hare  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever  : 

1.  That  the  English  Church  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  her  wh(^ 
rights  and  liberties  unhurt ;  and  I  will  this  to  be  observed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  appear  from  them  that  the  freedom  of  elections,  which 
was  reputed  most  necessary  to  the  English  church,  which  we  granted, 
and  by  our  charter  confirmed,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  it  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.  before  the  rupture  between  us  and  our  barons,  was 
of  our  own  free  wilL  Which  charter  we  shall  observe,  and  we  wiU  it  to 
be  observed  with  good  faith  by  our  heirs  for  ever.  We  have  also  granted 
to  all  the  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  all  the 
underwritten  liberties,  to  be  enjoyed  and  held  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of 
us  and  our  heirs. 

2.  If  any  of  our  earls  or  barons,  or  others  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  hj 
military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  his  death  his  heir  shall  be  of  fuH  age. 
and  shall  owe  a  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  for  the  ancient  relief, 
viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  whole  earl's  barony,  for  one  hundred 
pounds ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  a  whole  barony,  for  one  hundred 
marks ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole  knight's-fee,  for  one  hundred 
shillings  at  most ;  and  he  who  owes  less,  shall  give  less,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  fees. 

3.  But  if  the  heir  of  any  such  be  under  age,  and  in  wardship,  when  he 
comes  to  age  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  without  relief  and  without  fine. 

4.  The  warden  of  an  heir,  who  is  under  age,  shall  not  take  of  the 
lands  of  the  heir,  any  but  reasonable  issues  and  reasonable  customs,  and 
reasonable  services,  and  that  without  destruction,  and  waste  of  the  men 
or  the  goods ;  and  if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such  lands  to  a  sheriflT, 
or  to  any  other  person  who  is  bound  to  answer  to  us  for  the  issues  of 
them,  and  he  shall  make  destruction  or  waste  upon  the  ward -lands,  we 
will  recover  damages  from  him,  and  the  lands  shall  be  submitted  to  two 
legal  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  for  the  issues  to  us, 
or  to  him  to  whom  we  have  assigned  them ;  and  if  we  granted  or  sold  to 
any  one,  the  custody  of  any  such  lands,  and  he  shall  make  destruction  or 
waste,  he  shall  lose  the  custody ;  and  it  shall  be  submitted  to  two  leg^ 
and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  to  us  in  like  manner  as 
was  said  befora 

5.  Besides,  the  warden,  as  long  as  he  hath  the  custody  of  the  lands,  shall 
keep  in  order  the  houses,  parks,  warrens^  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things 
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belonging  to  them,  out  of  their  issues;  and  shall  deliver  to  the  heir  ^hea 
he  b  at  age,  his  whole  estate,  provided  with  ploughs  and  other  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  according  to  what  the  season  requires,  and  the 
profits  of  the  lands  can  reasonably  afford. 

6.  Heirs  shall  be  mairied  without  disparagement,  and  so  that  before 
the  marriage  is  contracted,  it  shall  be  notified  to  the  relations. of  the  heir 
bj  consanguinity. 

7.  A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  shall  immediately,  and 
without  difficulty,  have  her  marriage  goods. and  her  inheritance;  nor 
shall  she  give  any  thing  for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage  goods,  or  her  in- 
heritance which  her  husband  and  she  held  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and 
she  may  remain  in  her  husband's  house  forty  days  after  his  death,  within 
which  time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned.  No  widow  shall  be  compelled 
to  many  herself  while  she  chooses  to  live  without  a  husband,  but  so  that 
she  shaU  give  security  that  die  will  not  marry  herself  without  our  consent, 
if  she  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  she  holds, 
if  she  holds  of  another. 

9.  Neither  we  nor  our  bailiffs  shall  seize  any  lands  or  rents  for  any 
debt,  while  the  diattels  of  the  debtor  are  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt ;  nor  shall  the  sureties  of  the  debtor  be  distrained,  while  the  prin- 
cipal debtor  is  able  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  if  the  principal  debtor  fail  in 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewith  to  pay,  the  sureties  shall  an- 
swer for  the  debt ;  and  if  they  please  they  shall  have  the  lands  and  rents 
of  the  debtor  until  satisfaction  be  made  to  them  for  the  debt  which  they 
had  before  paid  for  him,  unless  the  principal  debtor  can  show  that  he  is 
discharged  from  it  by  the  said  sureties. 

10.  If  any  one  hath  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  Jews,  more  or  leas, 
and  dies  before  that  debt  is  paid,  the  debt  .shall  pay  no  interest  as  long  as 
the  heir  shaD  be  under  age,  of  whomsoever  he  holds ;  and  if  that  debt 
shall  fall  mto  our  hands,  we  will  not  take  any  thmg,  except  the  chattels 
contained  in  the  bond. 

11.  And  if  any  one  dies  indebted  to  the  Jews,  his  wife  shall  have  her 
dower,  and  shall  pay  nothing  of  that  debt ;  and  if  children  of  the  defunct 
remain  who  are  under  age,  necessaries  shaU  be  provided  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenement  which  belonged  to  the  defunct ;  and  out  of  the 
BUiplus  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  saving  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  whom  the 
lands  are  held.  The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  debts 
owing  to  others  than  Jews. 

IS.  No  scntage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed,  except  by  the  common  council 
of  our  kingdom;  Blit  for  redeeming  our  body,  for  making  our  eldest  son 
a  knight,  and  for  once  marrying  our  eldest  daughter  j  and  for  these  only 
a  reasonable  aid  shaU  be  demanded.     This  extends  to  the  aids  of  the  city 
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of  London,  and  the  city  of  London  sliall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  ani 
its  free  customs,  as  ^rell  by  land  as  by  water. 

13.  Besides,  we  will  grant,  that  all  other  cities  and  boroughs,  and  towns, 
and  sea-ports,  shall  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs. 

14.  And  to  have  a  common  council  of  the  kingdom  to  assess  and  aid, 
otherwise  than  in  the  three  foresaid  cases,  or  to  assess  a  scutage,  we  will 
cause  to  hie  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
personally  by  our  letters  ;  and  besides,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  in 
general,  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  to  a 
certain  day,  at  the  distance  of  forty  days  at  least,  and  to  a  certdin  place  ; 
and  in  all  the  letters  of  sununons,  we  will  express  the  cause  of  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  summons  being  thus  made,  the  business  shall  go  on  at  the 
day  appointed,  according  to  the  advice  of  those  who  shall  be  present,  al- 
though all  who  had  been  summoned  have  not  come. 

15.  We  will  not  give  leave  to  any  one,  for  the  future,  to  take  an  aid  of 
'his  freeman,  except  for  redeeming  his  own  body,  making  his  eldest  son  a 
knight,  and  marrying  once  his  eldest  daughter  -,  and  that  only  a  reason- 
able aid. 

16.  Let  none  be  distrained  to  do  more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  nor 
for  any  free  tenement,  than  what  is  due  from  them. 

17.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be  held  in 
some  certain  place.  '  ; 

18.  Assizes  upon  the  writs  of  Novel  desseisin,  Moyt  d'ancester  (death 
of  the  ancestor),  and  Dernier  presentment,  (last  presentation),  shall  not  be 
taken  but  in  their  proper  counties,  and  in  this  manner : — We,  or  our  chi^f 
justiciary  when  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  shall  send  two  justiciaries  into 
each  county,  four  times  a-year,  who,  with  four  knights  of  each  county, 
chosen  by  the  county,  shall  take  the  foresaid  assizes,  at  &  stated  time  and 
place  within  the  county. 

19.  And  if  the  foresaid  assizes  cannot  be  taken  on  the  day  of  the  county 
court,  let  as  many  knights  and  freeholders,  of  those  who.  were  present  at 
the  county  court,  remain  behind,  as  by  them  the  aforesaid  assizes  may 
be  taken,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  the  business. 

30.  A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  offence ;  for  a  great  delinquency  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  delinquency,  saving  his  contenement ;  a  merchant 
shall  be  amerced  in  the  same  manner,  saving  his  merchandise,  and  a  vil- 
lein saving  his  implements  of  husbandry.  If  they  fall  into  our  mercy, 
none  of  the  aforesaid  amercements  shall  be  assessed  but  by  the  oath  of  ho- 
nest men  of  the  vicinage. 

21.  Earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers,  and  that 
only  according  to  their  delinquency. 
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'  99.  No  cWk  (cWgyman)  shall  be  amerced  for  his  laj  teneme&t,  but 
according;  t6  the  manner  of  others  as  aforesaid,  and  not  acooiding  to  the 
quantity  of  his  ecdesiastieal  benefice. 

93.  Neither  a  town  nor  a  particular  penon  shaQ  be  distrained  to  build 
bridges  or  embankments  except  those  ^ho  ancientlj  and  of  right  are  bound 
to  do  it 

24.  No  sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  bailiff  of  ours,  shall  hold  pleas 
of  our  crown. 

95.  AH  counties,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  tithings,  shall  be  at  the  an-» 
cient  rent  without  any  increment,  except  our  demesne-manors. 

96.  If  any  one  holding  of  us  a  lay  fee  dies,  and  the  sheriff  or  our  bailiff 
shaQ  show  our  letters- patent  of  our  summons  for  a  debt  which  the  deiunct 
owed  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  our  bailiff  to  attach  and  re- 
gister the  chattels  of  the  defunct  found  on  that  fee,  to  the  amount  of  that 
debt,  at  the  view  of  lawful  men,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  removed  from 
them  until  our  debt  is  paid  to  us.  The  clear  overplus  shall  be  left  to  <he 
executors  to  fulfil  the  last  will  of  the  defunct  •  and  if  nothing  is  owing  to 
us  by  him,  all  llie  chattels  shall  fall  to  the  defunct,  saving  to  his  wife 
and  -childreh  their  reasonable  shares. 

97.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall  be  distributed 
by  his  nearest  relations  and  friends  at  the  view  of  the  church,  saving  to 
every  one  his  debts  which  the  defunct  owed  to  him. 

'  98.  No  conMable  or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  the  com  or  other  goods 
of  any  one  without  instantly  paying  money  for  them,  unless  he  can  obtain 
respite  from  the  free  wfll  of  tlie  seller. 

99.  No  constable  (governor  of  a  castle)  shisdl,  distrain  any  knight  to  give 
money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  is  willmg  to  perform  it  himself,  for  a  reaso- 
nable cause.  Or  if  he  have  carried  or  'sent'  him  into  the  army,  he  shall  be 
excused  from  castle-guard,  according  to  the  space  of  time  he  hath  been  in 
the  army  at  our  command.  •  • 

30.  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  oiirs,  or  any  other  person,  sliall  take  the 
horses  or  carts  of  any  freeman,  to  perform  carriages,  without  the  consent 
of  the  said  freeman. 

31.  Neither  we  tior  our  bailiffs  shall  take  another  man's  wood,  for  our 
castles  or  other  uses,  without  the  consent  of  him  to  whom  the  wood  be- 
longs. 

39.  We  will  not  retain  the  lands  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
felony  above  one  year  and  bne  day,  and  then  they  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee. 

33.  All  kydells  (wears)  for  the  future  shall  be  quite  removed  out  of  the 
Thames,  the  Medway,  and  through  all  England,  except  on  the  sea-coast 

34.  The  writ,  wliich  is  precipe^  for  the  future  sltaD  not  be  granted  to 
iitij^OQe  concerning  any  tenement  by  which  a  freeman  may  lose  his  court. 
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35.  There  shall  be  one  measure  of  wine  through  aD  our  kingdom,  And 
one  measure  of  ak  and  one  measure  of  com,  viz.  the  quarter  of  London  ; 
and  one  breadth  of  dyed  doth  and  of  russets,  and  of  halbeijects,  viz.  two 
eUs  widiin  the  lists.  It  shall  be  the  same  with  weights  as  witli  mea- 
sures. 

36.  Nothing  shall  be  ghren  or  taken  for  the  future  for  the  writ  of  in- 
quisition of  life  or  limb,  but  it  shall  be  given  gratis,  and  not  denied. 

37.  If  any  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  soocage,  or  burgage,  and  hold 
an  estate  of  another  by  military  service,  we  shall  not  have  the  custody  of 
the  heir;  or  of  his  land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on  account  of  that 
fee-farm,  or  soccage,  or  burgage,  unless  the  fee-farm  owes  military  ser- 
rice.  We  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  the  land  of  any 
one,  which  he  holds  of  another  by  military  service,  on  account  of  any 
petty  sergeanty  which  he  holds  of  us  by  giving  us  knives,  arrows,  or  the  like. 

38.  No  bailiff  for  the  future  shall  put  any  man  to  his  law,  upon  his  own 
simple  affirmation,  without  credible  witnesses  produced  to  that  purpose. 

39.  No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed, 
or  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon 
him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

40.  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay,  right 
or  justice. 

4 1.  All  merchants  shall  be  safe  and  secure  in  coming  into  England,  and 
going  out  of  England,  and  staying  and  travelling  through  England,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sdl,  without  any  unjust  exactions, 
according  to  ancient  and  right  customs,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  if  they 
be  of  a  country  at  war  against  us.  And  if  such  are  found  in  our  domin- 
ions at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  they  shall  be  apprehended  without  injury 
of  their  bodies  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  unto  us,  or  to  our  chief  justici- 
ary, bow  the  merchants  of  our  country  are  treated  in  the  country  at  war 
against  us ;  and  if  ours  are  safe  there,  the  others  shall  be  safe  in  our  country. 

43.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  for  the  future  to  go  out  of  our 
kingdom,  and  to  return  safdy  and  securely,  by  land  and  by  water,  saving 
his  allegiance,  except  in  time  of  war,  for  some  short  space,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  kingdom,  except  prisoners,  outlaws  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  people  of  the  nation  at  war  against  us,  and  merchants, 
who  shall  be  treated  as  is  said  above. 

43.  If  any  one  holdeth  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford, 
Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats  which  are  in  our 
hands,  and  shall  die,  his  heir  shall  not  give  any  other  relief,  or  do  any 
other  service  to  us,  than  he  should  have  done  to  the  baron,  if  that  barony 
had  been  m  the  hands  of  the  baron ;  and  we  will  hold  it  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  baron  held  it. 

44.  Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest  shall  not  come  for  the  future 
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bdbre  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest,  on  a  common  summons,  unless  thej  be 
parties  in  a  plea,  or  sureties  for  some  person  or  penons  who  are  attached 
for  the  forest. 

45.  We  will  notmake  men  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs,  or  bailiffs,  un- 
less they  understand  the  law  of  the  land,  and  are  well  disposed  to  observe  ii 

46.  All  barons  who  hare  founded  abbeys,  of  which  they  have  charters 
of  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  custody  of  them 
when  they  become  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have. 

47.  All  forests  which  have  been  made  in  our  time  shall  be  immediately 
disforested  ;  and  it  shall  be  so  done  with  water-banks,  which  Kave  been 
made  in  our  time  in  defiance. 

48.  All  evil  customs  of  forests  and  wairens,  and  of  foresters  and  war- 
reners,  sherifib  and  their  officers,  water-banks  and  their  keepers,  shall 
immediately  be  inquired  into  by  twdve  knights  of  the  same  county,  upon 
oath,  who  shaU  be  chosen  by  the  good  men  of  the  same  county ;  and 
within  forty  days  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  they  shall  be  quite  de 
stroyed  by  them,  never  to  be  restored ;  provided  that  this  be  notified  to  us 
before  it  be  done,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  are  not  in  England. 

49.  We  will  immediately  restore  ail  hostages  and  charten  which  have 
been  delivered  to  us  by  the  English,  in  security  of  the  peace,  and  of  their 
faithful  service. 

50.  We  will  remove  from  their  offices  the  relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes, 
that  for  the  future  they  shall  have  no  office  in  England ;  Englard  de  Gy- 
gony,  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Gyone  de  Chauoell,  Gyone  de  Cygony,  Geoffrey 
de  Martin  and  his  brothers  ;  Philip  Mark  and  his  brothers ;  and  Geoffrey 
hit  grandson,  and  all  their  followers. 

5 1 .  And  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  will  remove  out 
of  the  kingdom  all  foreign  knights,  cross-bowmen  and  stipendiary  soldiers, 
who  have  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  molestation  of  the  kingdom. 

59.  If  any  have  been  disseized  or  dispossessed  by  us,  without  a  legal  ver- 
dict of  their  peers,  of  their  lands,  castles,  liberties  or  rights,  we  will  im- 
mediately restore  these  things  to  them ;  and  if  a  questi<«  shall  arise  on 
this  head,  it  shall  be  determmed  by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five  barons, 
who  shall  be  mentioned  below,  for  the  security  of  the  peace.  But  as  to 
ail  those  things  of  which  any  one  hath  been  disseized  or  dispossessed  with* 
out  a  legal  verdnt  of  his  peers,  by  King  Henry  our  father,  or  King  Rich- 
ard our  brother,  which  we  have  in  our  hand,  or  others  hold  with  our  war 
rants,  we  shall  have  respite  until  the  common  term  of  the  Groisaders,  ex- 
cept those  concerning  which  a  plea  had  been  moved,  or  an  inquisition 
taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking  the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we 
■hall  return  from  our  expedition,  or  if  by  chance  we  shall  not  go  upon 
oar  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do  com|dete  justice  therein. 

53.  But  we  shall  have  the  same  respite,  and  m  the  same  manner,  con- 
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oerning  the  justice  to  be  done  about  disforesting  or  continuing  the  forest* 
¥rh]ch  Henry  our  father  or  Richard  our  brother  had  made ;  and  about 
the  wardship  of  lands  which  are  of  the  fee  of  some  other  person,  but  the 
wardship  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had,  on  iiooouQt  of  a  fee  which  some 
one  held  of  us  by  military  service ;  and  about  abbeys  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  fee  of  auother,  and  not  in  ours,  in  which  abbeys  the  lord  of 
the  fee  hath  claimed  a  right.  And  when  we  shall  have  returned,  or  if  we 
shall  stay  firom  our  expeditioh,  we '^hall  immediately  do  complete  justice  in 
all  these  pleas. 

54.  No  man  shaQ  be  apprehended  or  imprisoned,  on  the  appeal  of  a 
woman,  for  the  death  of  any  other  man  than  her  husband. 
'  55.  All  fines  that  have  been  made  by  us.  ufyustly,  or  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  all  amercements  that  have  been  unposed  unjustly  or 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  'shall  be  remitted  or  disposed  of  by  the 
vetxlici  of  the  twenty-five  barons,  of  whom  mention  is  made  beJow^  for  the 
security  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  verdict  of  the  major  part  of  them,  together 
with  the  aforesaid  Stephen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  he  can  be  pre- 
sent, and  others  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  bring  with  hhn  ;  and  if  he  can- 
hot  be  present,  the  business  shall  proceed  notwithstanding  without  him  ; 
but  so,  that  if  any  one  more  of  the'  aforesaid  twenty-five  barons  have  a 
similar  plea,  let  them  be  removed  from  that  particular  trial,'  and  otherd 
elected  and  sworn  by  the  residue  of  the  same  twenty-five,  be  substituted 
in  their  room,  only  for  that  trial. 

56.  If  we  have'  disseized  or  dispossessed  any  Welshmen  of  their.  hmds,> 
liberties,  or  other  things,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their  peers,  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  they  shall  be  immediately  restored  to  them ;  and  if  any 
question  shall  jirise  about  it,  then  let  it  be  determined  in  the  marches  by 
the  verdict  of  their  peers ;  if  the  tenement  be  in  England,  aocordhig  to 
the  law  of  England  ;  if  the  tenement  be  in  Wales,  according  to  the  Jaw 
of  Wales  ;  if  the  tenement  be  in  the  marches,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
marches.     The  Welsh  shall  do  the  same  to  us  and  our  subjects. 

57.  But  concerning  those  things  of  which  any  Welshman  hath  been 
disseized  or  dispossessed  without  a  legal  verdict  of  his  peers,  by  king 
Henry  our  father  or  king  Richard  our  brother,  which  we  have  in  our 
hand,  or  others  hold  with  our  warranty,  we  shall  have  respite  until  the 
common  term  of  the  Groisaders,  except  those  concerning  which  a  plea 
had  been  moved  or  an  inquisition  taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking 
the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we  shall  return  from  our  expedition,  we  shall 
immediatdy  do  complete  justice  therein,  according  to  the  laws  of  Wales 
and  tlie  parts  aforesaid.  . 

58.  We  will  immediately  deliver  up  the  son  of  Lewellyn,  and  all.  the 
hostages  of  Wales,  and  charters  which  have  been  given  to  us  for  security 
of  tlie  peace.  ♦   • 
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59.  We  shall  do  to  Alexandw  king  of  Seotkuid,  concerniog  therertoim- 
tion  of  his  sisters  and  hostages,  and  his  liberties  and  rights,  according  to 
the  form  in  which  we  act  to  our  other  barons  of  England,  unless  it  ought 
to  be  otherwise  by  charters  which  we  have  from  his  father  William,  late 
king  of  Scotland,  and  that  bj  the  verdict  of  his  peers  in  our  court. 

60.  But  all  these  foresaid  customs  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted 
in  our  kingdom,  to  be  held  by  our  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  all  our 
clergy  and  laity  shall  observe  towards  their  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns 
them. 

61.  But  since  we  have  granted  all  these  thmgs  aforesaid,  for  God,  and 
for  the  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the  better  extinguishing  the 
discord  arisen  between  us  and  our  barons,  being  desirous  that  these  things 
should  possess  entire  and  unshaken  stability  for  ever^  we  give  and  grant  to 
them  the  security  underwritten,  viz.  That  the  barons  may  elect  twenty- 
four  barons  of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  please,  who  shall  with  their  whole 
power  observe  and  keep,  and  cause  to  be  observed  the  peace  and  liberties 
which  we  have  granted  to  them,  and  have  confirmed  by  this  our  present 
charter  in  this  manner :  That  if  we,  or  our  justiciary,  or  our  bailiffs,  or 
any  of  our  officers,  shall  have  injured  any  one  in  any  thing,  or  shall  have 
violated  any  article  of  the  peace  or  security,  and  the  injury  shall  have 
been  shewn  to  four  of  the  aforesaid  twenty-five  barons,  these  four  shall 
come  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary,  if  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  mak- 
ing known  to  us  the  excess  committed,  require  that  we  cause  that  excess 
to  be  redressed  without  delay ;  and  if  we  shall  not  have  redressed  the  ex- 
cess, or,  if  we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  our  justiciary  shall  not 
have  redesssed  it,  within  the  term  of  forty  days,  computing  from  the  time 
in  which  it  shaD  have  been  made  known  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary,  if  we 
have  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  aforesaid  four  barons  shall  lay  that 
cause  before  the  residue  of  the  twenty-five  barons ;  and  these  twenty-five 
barons,  with  the  community  of  the  whole  land,  shall  distress  and  harass  us 
by  all  the  ways  in  which  they  can,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  taking  of  our 
castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and  by  other  means  in  their  power,  until 
the  excess  shall  have  been  redressed,  according  to  their  verdict ;  saving 
our  person,  and  the  persons  of  our  queen  and  children ;  and  when  it  hath 
been  redressed,  they  shall  behave  to  us  as  they  had  done  before ;  and  who- 
ever of  our  land  pleaseth,  may  swear  that  he  wiQ  obey  the  commands  of 
the  aforesaid  twenty-five  barons  in  accomplishing  aU  the  things  aforesaid, 
and  that  with  them  he  will  harass  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  we 
publicly  and  freely  give  leave  to  every  one  to  swear,  who  is  willing  to 
swear,  and  we  will  never  forbid  any  one  to  swear ;  but  all  those  of  our 
land,  who  of  themselves  and  their  own  accord,  are  unwilling  to  swear  to 
the  twenty-five  barons  to  distress  and  harass  us  together  with  them,  we 
will  compel  them  by  our  command  to  swear  as  aforesaid  :  And  if  any  one 
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of  tbe  twenty-five  barons  shall  die,  or  renxnre  ont  of  the  land,  or  in  any 
other  way  shall  be  prevented  from  executing  the  things  above  said,  those 
who  remain  of  the  twraty>five  barons  shall  elect  another  in  his  place,  ac- 
cording to  theu"  pleasure,  who  shaU  be  sworn  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest.  But  in  all  those  things  which  are  appointed  to  be  done  by  these 
twenty-five  barons,  if  it  happen  that  all  the  twenty-five  barons  have  been 
present,  and  have  differed  in  their  opinions  about  any  thing,  or  if  some  of 
them  who  had  been  summoned  would  not  or  could  not  be  present,  that 
which  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  present  shall  have  provided  and 
decreed  shall  be  held  as  firm  and  valid  as  if  ail  the  twenty-five  had  agreed 
to  it.  And  the  aforesaid  twenty-five  shall  swear  that  they  will  faithfully 
observe,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  cause  to  be  observed,  ail  the 
things  mentioned  above.  And  we  will  obtain  nothing  from  any  one,  by 
ourselves  or  by  another,  by  which  any  of  these  concessions  and  liberties  may 
be  revoked  or  diminished.  And  if  any  such  thing  hath  been  obtained, 
let  it  be  void  and  nuU ;  and  we  will  never  use  it,  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
another. 

6%.  And  if  we  have  fully  remitted  and  pardoned  all  men,  all  the  iU-wiQ, 
rancour,  and  resentments  which  have  arisen  between  us  and  our  subjects, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  from  the  commencement  of  the  discord.  Besides, 
we  have  fully  remitted  to  all  the  clergy  and  laity,  and,  as  far  as  belongs 
to  us,  we  have  fully  pardoned  all  transgressions  committed  on  occasion  of 
the  said  discord,  from  Easter,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  And,  moreover,  we  have  caused  to  be  made  to 
them  testimonial  letters-patent  of  my  Lord  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Cant- 
erbury, my  Lord  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  foresaid  Bi- 
shops, and  of  Mr  Pandulf,  concerning  this  security  and  the  aforesaid  con- 
cessions. Wherefore  our  will  is,  and  we  firmly  conimand,  that  the  Church 
of  England  be  fi*ee,  and  that  the  men  in  our  kmgdom  have  and  hold  all 
the  aforesaid  liberties,  rights,  and  concessions,  well  and  in  peace,  freely 
and  quietly,  fully  and  entirely,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  in  all  things  and 
places  as  aforesaid.  An  oath  hath  been  taken,  as  well  on  our  part  as  on 
the  part  of  the  barons,  that  ail  these  things  mentioned  above  shall  be 
observed  in  good  faith,  and  without  any  evil  intention,  before  the  above- 
named  witnesses,  and  many  others. 

Given  by  our  hand,  in  the  meadow  which  is  called  Runningmede,  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Staines,  this  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  our  reign.* 

*  SlBtutes  at  Large. 
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Before  noticing  the  absolute  rights  of  individuals,  or  giving  any  ac- 
count of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  granted  by  William  and  Mary  at  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
Magna  Charta  was  forceably  obtained  from  King  John,  a  weak  and  pus- 
illanimous prince,  by  the  barons  of  England ;  but  that  which  consolidated 
the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy,  was  the  voluntary  concession  of  Charles 
II.  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  but  only  the  first  of  his  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  crown.  By  this  famous  act,  (12  Gar.  II.}  he  removed  for  ever 
the  grievous  and  ignoble  yoke  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  by  enacting 
that  all  tenures  by  homage,  escuage,  &c.  ^^  shall  ./or  ever  hereafter  stand 
and  be  discharged,"  whereby  he  restored  to  Englishmen  those  rights  and 
liberties  of  which  their  Saxon  ancestors  had  been  deprived  by  the  Norman 
dynasty,  but  which  they  had  never  ceased  to  demand  as  their  undoubted 
birthright. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Convention  Parliament  drew  up  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  which  they  protest  against  the  prerogative  assumed  by  the 
late  King  James,  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  themsdves,  and  also  with 
their  execution,  as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional ;  and  assert  that  the 
things  therein  demanded  ^*  are  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom." 


Act  declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  qf  the  Subject,  and  settling  the 
Succession  to  the  Cronm, 

Whereas  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled 
at  Westminster,  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the  Estates  of 
the  people  of  this  reahn,  did,  upon  the  I3th  day  of  February  1688,  pre- 
sent unto  their  Majesties,  then  called  and  known  by  the  names  and  style 
of  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  being  present  in 
their  proper  persons,  a  certain  declaration  in  writing,  made  by  the  said 
Lords  and  Commons,  &c. 

Whereas  the  late  King  James  II.,  l>y  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  coun- 
sellors, judges,  and  ministers,  employed  by  him,  did  endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Uws  and  liberties  of  this  realm, — 

1.  By  assuming  and  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  suspend- 
ing of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  Uiws  without  consent  of  parliament. 
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3.  By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for  bumblj 
petitioning  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power. 

3.  By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  for  erecting  a  court  called  The  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes. 

4.  By  levying  money  for  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  preroga- 
tive, for  other  time  and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by 
parliament 

5.  By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time 
of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary 

law. 

f  6.  By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  j)rotestants,  to  be  disarmed, 
at  the  same  time  when  papists  were  both  armed  and  employed,  contrary 
to  law. 

7.  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia^ 
ment. 

8.  By  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  for  matters  and  causes 
cognizable  only  in  parliament ;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal 
courses. 

9.  And  whereas,  of  late  years,  partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  persons 
have  been  returned  and  served  .on  juries  and  trials,  and  particularly  divers 
jurors  in  trials  for  high  treason  which  were  not  freeholders. 

10.  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons  committed  in 
criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject 

11.  And  excessive  fines  have  been  imposed,  and  illegal  and  cruel  pun- 
ishments have  been  inflicted. 

13.  And  several  grants  and  promises  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  be- 
fore any  cx>nviction  or  judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the  same 
were  to  be  levied. 

All  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  sta- 
tutes and  freedom  of  this  realm. 

And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  II.  having  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  throne  being  thereby  vacant,  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whom  it  hath  pleased  Qod  to  make  i)ie  glorious  instrument  of  de- 
livermg  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  did  (by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  divers  principal  persons  of  the 
commons,)  cause  letters  to  be  written  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
being  protest  ants  ;  and  other  letters  to  the  several  counties,  cities,  universi-' 
ties,  boroughs,  and  cinque-ports,  for  the  choosing  of  such  persons  to  represent 
them  as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to  parliament,  to  meet  and  sit  at  West- 
minster upon  the  22d  day  of  January  of  this  year  1689,  in  order  to  such 
an  es(ablisliraent  as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  again 
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be  in  danger  of  being  tubf  erted  ;  upon  which  letters,  elections  having  been 
accordingly  made : 

,  And  thereupon  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
pursuant  to  their  respectiye  letters  and  elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a 
fuU  and  free  representation  of  thb  nation,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  i)ie  best  means  for  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  in  the 
first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like  case  have  usually  done),  for  the  vin- 
dicating and  asserting  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  declare— 

1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspoiding  of  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensmg  with  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  re^  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late, 
is  illegal 

3.  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  court  of  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature 
are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of 
prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament  for  longer  time,  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all  com-    / 
roitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning,  are  illegaL 

6.  That  ttie  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  t 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  witfi  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

7.  That  the  subjects  that*  are  protestants  may  have  arms  for  their  | 
defence  suitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law.  •      '     . 

8.  That  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out 
of  parliament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  ) 
imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

11.  That  jurors  6ught  to  be  duly  impanneled  and  returned  -,  and  jurors    f 
which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  high- treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persons  before  conviction  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  And  that  for  redresrf  of  all  grievances,  and  for  amending,  strength- 
ening, and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

I.  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the 
premises,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties ;  and  that  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any 
of  the  said  premises,  ought  in  anywise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  conse- 
quence or  example.  • 

II.  Having  entire  confidence,  &c.     The  said  Lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
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pora],  and  Gommoiis,  assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve,  that  William 
and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  to  hold  the  crown  and  rojal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  to  them  the  said  prince  and  princess,  during  their  liyes,  and  the  life 
of  the  survivor  of  them  ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  regal 
power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by  .the  said  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names 
of  the  said  prince  and  princess,  during  their  joint  lives  ;  and  after  their 
deceases,  the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess,  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Prince  of  Orange.  And  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
do  pray  the  said  prince  and  princess  to  accept  the  same  accordingly. 

III.  And  that  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons  of 
whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  might  be  required  by  law, 
instead  of  them  :  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  be 
abrogated. 

*^  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  wiD  be  faithful,  and 
bear  true  aDegiance  to  their  majesties  Kmg  William  and  Queen  Maiy. 
So  help  me  God.*' 

<^  I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  t^iat  Princes 
excommunicated  or  deposed  hy  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome^  may  be  deprived  or  murdered  by  their  subjects^  or  any  other  what' 
soever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state, 
or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So 
help  me  GodJ^ 

TV.  Upon  which  their  said  Majesties  did  accept  the  crown  and  royal 
dignity  of  the  kingdoms,  &c.  according  to  the  resolution  and  desire  of  the 
said  Lords  and  Commons  contained  in  the  said  resolution. 

y.  And  thereupon  their  Majesties  were  pleased,  that  the  said  Lords 
sphritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  being  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
should  continue  to  sit,  and  with  their  Majesties*  royal  concurrence,  make 
effectual  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
this  kingdom,  so  that  the  same  for  the  future  should  not  be  in  danger 
again  of  being  subverted  ;  to  which  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  did  agree,  and  proceed  to  act  accordingly. 

VI.  Now,  in  pursuance  of  the  premises,  the  said  lords  spu-itualand  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  for  the  ratifying,  confirm- 
ing, and  establishmg  the  said  declaration,  and  the  articles,  clauses,  matters, 
and  things  therein  contained,  by  the  force  of  a  law  made  in  due  form  by 
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autboritj  of  pariiament,  do  praj,  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted, 
that  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and  daimed  in  the 
said  declaration  are  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  shall  be  este^ned,  allowed,  adjudged, 
deemed,  and  taken  to  be ;  and  all  and  every  the  partksulars  aforesaid  shall 
be  firmly  and  strictly  holden  and  observed,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the 
said  declaration ;  and  all  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  shall  serve  their 
majesties  and  successors  according  to  the  same  in  all  times  to  come 

y  II.  And  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  serioudy 
considering  how  it  hath  pleased  Ahnighty  God,  in  his  marvdlous  provi- 
dence and  merciful  goodness  to  this  nation,  to  provide  and  preserve  their 
said  Majesties'  royal  persons  most  happily  to  reign  over  us  upon  the  throne 
of  their  ancestors,  for  which  they  render  unlo  him,  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  their  humblest  thanks  and  praises,  do  truly,  fimoly,  assuredly, 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  think,  and  do  hereby  recognize,  ac- 
knowledge, and  declare,  that  King  James  II.  having  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  Majesties  having  accepted  the  crovm  and  royal  dignity  as 
aforesaid,  their  said  Majesties  did  become,  were,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing ;  in  and  to  whose  princely  persons  the  royal  state,  crown,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  said  realms,  with  all  honours,  styles,  titles,  regalities,  preroga- 
tives, powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities  to  the  same  belonging  and 
appertaining,  are  most  luUy,  rightfully,  and  entnely  invested,  and  incorpor- 
ated, united,  and  invested. 

YIII.  And  for  preventing  all  question  and  divisions  in  this  realm,  by 
reason  of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  and  for  preserving  a  certainty 
in  the  succession  thereol^  in  and  upon  whkh  the  unity,  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  safety  of  this  nation  doth,  under  God,  wholly  consist  and  depend,  the 
said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  beseech  their  Majesties 
that  it  may  be  enacted,  established,  and  declared,  that  the  crown  and  regal 
government  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions,  with  all  and  singular  the 
premises  thereunto  bdonging  and  appertaining,  shall  be  and  continue  to 
their  said  Majesties,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  during  their  lives,  and  the 
survivor  of  them  ;  and  that  the  entire,  perfect,  and  full  exercise  of  the  re- 
gal power  and  government  be  only  in  and  executed  by  his  Majesty,  in  the 
names  of  both  their  Majesties,  during  their  joint  lives ;  and  after  their 
deceases,  the  said  crown  and  premises  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  her  Majesty  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his  said  Majesty.  And 
thereunto  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people  aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  them- 
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sdires,  their  heirs  and  posterities,  for  ever;  and  do  faithfully  promise,  that 
they  will  stand  to,  mamtain,  and  defend  their  said  Miyesties,  and  also  the 
limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown,  herein  specified  and  contained,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their  lives  and  estates,  against  ^1  persons 
whatsover  that  shall  attempt  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

IX.  And  whereas  it  hasbe^i  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  a  popish  prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queen  marrying  a  Papist,  the  saki 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  farther  pray  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  that  all  and  every,  person  and  persons  that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  re- 
conciled to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with  the  see  or  church  of  Rome,  or 
shall  profess  the  popish  rdigion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded, 
and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown  and 
government  of  this  realm,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  have,  use,  or  exercise  any  regal 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  within  the  same ;  and  in  all  and  every 
such  case  or  cases,  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  ab- 
solved of  their  allegiance ;  and  the  said  crown  and  government  shall  from 
time  to  time  descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons,  being 
Protestants,  as  should  have  inherited  or  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case  the  said 
person  or  persons  so  reconciled,  hold  communion,  or  professing,  or  marry- 
ing, as  aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead. 

X.  And  that  any  kmg  and  queen  of  this  realm,  who  at  any  time  bere> 
after  shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  kingdom, 
shall,  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  next  after  his 
or  her  coming  to  the  crown,  sitting  in  his  or  her  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  and  commons  therein  assembled,  or  at 
his  or  her  coronation,  before  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  administer 
the  coronation  oath  to  him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  taking  the 
said  oath,  (which  shall  first  happen,)  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled,  An  act  for  more  effectually 
preserving  the  king's  person  and  government  by  disabling  Papists  from 
sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament.  But  if  it  shall  happen,  that  such 
king  or  queen,  upon  his  or  her  succession  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  then  every  such  king  or  queen  shall 
make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  said  declaration  at  his  or  her  co- 
ronation, or  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  as  afore- 
said, which  shall  first  happen,  after  such  king  or  queen  shall  have  attained 
the  said  age  of  twelve  years. 

XI.  All  which  their  majesties  are  contented  and  pleased  shall  be  de- 
clared, enacted,  and  established  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament, 
and  shall  stand,  remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for  ever;  and  the 
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same  are  by  their  saiil  majesties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conseot  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in  parliament  asaembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of'the  same,  declared,  enacted,  and  established  accordingly. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  irom  and  after  this  present  sessiiw  of  parliament,  no  dispensa^ 
tion  by  non  obstante  o^  or  to  any  statute,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  void  and  of  no  effect,  except  a  dis- 
pensation be  allowed  of  in  such  statute,  and  except  in  such  cases  as  shall 
be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  more  bill,  or  bills,  to  be  passed  during 
this  present  session  of  parliament 

XIII.  Provided,  that  no  charter  or  grant,  or  pardon  granted  before  the 
three  and  twentieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one*  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  shall  be  any  way  impeached  or  invalidated 
by  this  act,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  of  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  law,  and  no  other*  than  as  if  this  act  had  nevw  been  made.* 


HABEAS  CORPUS. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  has  been  justly  celebrated  as  the  preserver  of 
British  liberty.  It  is  so  called  because  it  b^ins  with  the  words  Habeas 
corpus  ad  subjiciendum^  but  the  title  of  the  act  in  the  statute  book  is, 
**  An  Act  for  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for  preven- 
tion of  imprisonment  beyond  the  seat."  This  writ  bdng  one  of  high  pre- 
rogative, must  issue  from  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  its  effects  extend 
equally  to  every  county  ;  and  by  it  the  king  requires  the  penon  who  hoMs 
one  of  his  subjects  in  custody,  to  carry  him  before  the  judge,  with  the 
date  of  the  confinement,  and  the  cause  of  it,  in  order  to  discharge  him, 
according  as  the  judge  shall  decree.  But  this  writ,  which  might  be  a  re- 
source in  cases  of  violent  imprisonment  effected  by  individuak,  or  granted 
at  their  request,  was  but  a  feeble  one,  or  rather  was  no  resource  at  all 
against  the  prince's  prerogative,  especially  under  the  sway  of  the  Tudors. 
x\nd  even  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  their  holding  their  places 
durante  bene  placitOf  were  constantly  devoted  to  the  court,  declared,  ^^  that 
they  could  not,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  either  bail  or  deliver  a  prisoner, 
though  committed  without  any  cause  assigned,  in  case  he  was  committed 
by  the  special  command  of  the  long,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

«  Statutes  at  Large. 
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Those  principles  and  the  mode  of  procedure  which  resulted  from  them 
drew  the  attention  of  pariiament :  and  in  the  bill  called  the  Petition  of 
Right ;  passed  in  the  third  year  of  ihe  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  iras  enacted, 
that  no  penon  should  be  kept  in  custody,  in  consequence  of  such  impri- 
sonment But  the  proTinons  of  this  act  was  liable  to  evasion  and  abuse : 
though  the  judges  did  not  refuse  to  discharge  a  man  imprisoned  without  a 
cause,  yet  they  could  use  so  much  dehiy  in  the  examination  of  the  causes, 
that  thereby  the  full  effect  of  an  open  denial  of  justice  could  be  obtained. 
To  remedy  thb  the  legislature  again  interposed,  and  in  the  act  passed  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  same  in  which  the  star 
chamber  was  suppressed,  it  was  enacted,  that,  ^*  if  any  person  be  commit- 
ted by  the  kmg  himself  in  person,  or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the 
members  thereof,  he  shall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  delay  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  that  the  judge  shall  there- 
upon, withm  three  court  days  after  the  return  is  made,  examine  and  de- 
termine the  legality  of  such  imprisonment"  This  act  seemed  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  future  evasion  :  yet  it  was  evaded  still ;  and,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  judges  the  person  who  detained  the  prisoner  could,  without 
danger,  wait  for  a  second,  and  a  third  writ,  called  an  alias  and  a  phiries, 
before  he  produced  him. 

All  these  different  artifices  at  length  gave  birth  to  the  famous  act  of 
HABEAS  CORPUS  lu  the  thirty  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which 
is  considered  in  England  as  a  second  Great  Charter  and  has  extinguished 
all  the  resources  of  oppression.  Its  principle  provisions  are,  1.  To  fix 
the  difiTerent  terms  for  bringing  a  prisoner,  those  terms  are  proportioned 
to  the  distance,  and  none  can  in  any  case  exceed  twenty  days,  3.  That 
the  ofilcer  and  keeper  neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering 
to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifUng  the  custody  of  the  prisoner  from  one 
to  another,  without  sufilcient  reason  or  authority,  shall,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  and  for  the  second  two  hundrod,  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his  ofilce,  3.  No  person,  once 
ddivered  by  habeas  corpus^  shall  be  re-committed  for  the  same  ofiTence,  on 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  4.  Every  person  committed  for  treason 
or  felony,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  term,  be  in- 
dksted  in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  be  admitted  to  bail,  imless  it  should 
be,  proved  upon  oath,  that  the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that 
time :  and  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session,  he  shall 
be  discharged  of  his  imprisonment  for  such  imputed  ofiTence.  5.  Any  of 
the  twdve  judges  or  the  lord  chancellor,  who  shall  deny  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  on  sight  of  the  warrant,  or  on  oath  that  the  same  is  refused,  shall 
severafly  forfeit  to  the  aggrieved  party  five  hundred  pounds,  6.  No  inhab- 
itant of  England  (except  persons  contracting,  or  convkts  praying  to  be 
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transported,)  shall  be  seat  piisoiier  to  Sootbuid,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
or  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  within  or  without  the  king's  dominions;  on 
pain,  that  the  party  committing,  his  advisers,  aiders,  and  assistants,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  party  aggrieved,  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  with  treble  costs — shall  be  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit — shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  premunire^  and  be  incapable  of  the 
king's  pardon.  * 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

The  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  eauses  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  given  by  him  as 
an  inestimable  inheritance  to  England  for  all  generations,  and  which  is  now 
considered  the  birthright  of  every  Briton,  yet  originally  it  was  the  spon- 
taneous and  free  gift  of  the  crown ;  and  as  the  hearts  of  kings  are  in  God's 
keeping.  He  prompts  them  to  confer  benefits  on  th^r  subjects,  which  pre- 
serves justice  and  prevents  oppression  and  violence.  William  was  attached 
to  all  his  Norman  customs,  and  introduced  them  into  England.  This 
custom  was  not  established  at  first  by  any  positive  statute,  but  came  into 
use  by  slow  degrees,  and  was  far  from  being  common,  for  ahnost  all  causes 
were  tried  by  the  senseless  method  of  ordeals,  which  were  of  several  sorts. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a  law  was  made  allowing  the  defendant  in 
criminal  or  civil  processes,  to  defend  his  innocence,  or  his  right,  either  by 
battle  or  by  a  jury  of  twdve  men,  called  the  grand  assize;  the  trial  by 
jury,  being  the  most  rational,  became  more  and  more  frequent,  tiO  at 
length  it  completely  eclipsed  its  barbarous  rival  the  judicial  combat,  and  al 
other  ordeals.  The  Conqueror  without  doubt  destroyed  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  English,  but  by  the  grant  of  trials  by  jury  he  planted  the 
germ  of  English  freedom,  which  was  fully  accomplished  by  the  famous  act 
of  the  19  Charles  II.,  from  whence  may  be  dated  the  re-establishment  of 
the  church  and  monarchy,  and  the  restoration  of  that  liberty  for  which  the 
English  nation  had  struggled  ever  since  the  era  of  the  conquest.  By  the 
act  just  named,  Charies  II.  remoyed  all  the  slavidi  toaures,  the  badge  of 
foreign  dominion,  with  all  their  oppressive  appendages,  from  encumbering 
the  estates  of  the  subjects :  and  also  an  additional  security  of  his  person 
from  imprisonment  was  obtained  by  that  great  bulwark  of  our  constitution], 
the  habeas  corpus  act.     These  two  statutes,  with  regard  to  our  property 

*  Blackstone,  De  Lolme,— Statutes  at  Large. 
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and  peraoDs,  form  a  second  magna  charta^  more  beneficial  and  effectual 
than  that  conceded  by  king  John  at  Rannjmede. 

Triab  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  are  of  two  kinds ;  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  are  either  speda)  or  common  jurors. 
Special  jurors  were  eriginaUy  introduced  in  trials  at  bar,  when  the  causes 
were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  freeholders;  or 
where  the  sheriff  was  suspected  of  partiality,  though  not  upon  such  ap- 
parent cause  as  to  warrant  an  exception  to  him.  He  is  m  such  cases  upon 
motion  in  court,  and  a  rule  granted  thereupon,  to  attend  the  prothonotary 
or  other  proper  officer,  with  his  freeholder's  book,  and  the  officer  is  to 
take,  indifferently,  forty-eight  of  the  principal  freeholders,  in  the  presence 
of  the  attorney  on  both  sides,  who  are  each  of  them  to  strike  off  twelve, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  returned  upon  the  panel. 

A  common  jury  is  one  returned  by  the  sheriff  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  statute  3  Geo.  II.  c  S5,  which  appoints  that  the  sheriff  or  of- 
ficer shall  not  return  a  separate  panel  for  every  cause,  as  formerly,  but 
one  and  the  same  panel  for  every  cause  to  be  tried  at  the  same  assizes, 
containing  not  less  than  forty- eight,  nor  more  than  seventy-two  jurors  : 
and  that  their  names  being  written  on  tidcets,  shall  be  put  into  a  box  or 
glass,  and  when  each  cause  is  called,  twelve  of  these  persons,  whose  names 
shall  be  first  drawn  out  of  the  box,  shall  be  sworn  upon  the  jury,  unless  ab- 
sent, challenged,  or  excused,  or  unless  a  previous  view  of  the  messui^;e8,  lands, 
or  place  in  question,  shall  have  been  thought  necessary  by  the  court ;  in 
which  case,  six  or  more  of  the  jurors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the 
parties,  or  named  by  a  judge  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  court,  shall  be 
appointed  by  special  writ  of  habeas  corpora  or  distringas^  to  have  the  mat- 
ter in  question  shown  to  them  by  two  persons  named  in  thevrrit^  and  then 
such  of  the  jury  as  have  had  the  view,  or  so  many  of  them  as  appear,  shall 
be  sworn  on  the  inquest  previous  to  any  other  jurors. 

As  the  jurors  appear  when  cafled,  they  shall  be  sworn,  unless  challenged 
by  either  party.  Challenges  are  of  two  sorts,  challenges  to  the  array ^  and 
to  the  poUs, 

Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the  whole  panel,  in 
which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  set  in  order  by  the  sheriff  in  his  return,  and 
they  may  be  made  upon  account  of  partiality  or  some  default  in  the  sheriff, 
or  his  under  officer  who  arrayed  the  panel  Also,  though  there  be  no 
personal  objection  against  the  sheriff,  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  the 
nomination  or  under  the  direction  of  either  party,  this  is  good  cause  of 
challenge  to  the  array.  The  array  by  the  ancient  liw  may  also  be  dial- 
lenged,  if  an  alien  be  party  to  the  suit,  and  upon  a  rule  obtained  by  his 
motion  to  the  court  for  a  jury  de  medieiaie  lingua^  such  a  one  be  not 
returned  by  the  slieriff  pursuant  to  the  statute  98  Edward  III.  c.  13,  en* 
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forced  by  8  Henry  VI.  c.  99,  which  enact  that  when  either  party  is  an 
alien  bom,  the  jury  shall  be  one  half  denizens,  and  the  other  aliens,  for 
the  more  impartial  trial  But  where  both  parties  are  aliens,  no  partiality 
is  to  be  presumed  to  one  more  than  another ;  and  therefore  it  was  resoWed 
soon  after  the  statute  8  Hen.  YI.  that  when  the  issue  is  joined  between  two 
alieoB  (unless  the  plea  be  had  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  and  thereby 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  statute  S7  Ed.  III.)  the  jury  shall  be  den- 
izens. 

Ghallenges  to  the  polls,  in  capiie,  are  exceptions  to  particular  jurors 
Challenges  to  the  polls  of  the  jury,  (who  are  judges  of  fact,)  are  reduced 
to  four  heads  by  Sir  £.  Coke,  propter  honoris  rettpedum^  propter  defec- 
tum, propter  affectum,  and  propter  delictum, 

1.  Propter  honoris  respecium;  as  if  a  lord  of  parliament  be  empannel- 
led  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either  party,  or  he  may  challenge 
himself. 

S.  Propter  defectum  ;  as  if  a  juryman  be  an  alien  bom,  this  is  defect  of 
birth ;  if  he  be  a  slave  or  bondman,  this  is  defect  of  liberty,  and  he  cannot 
be  Uher  et  legalis  homo.  But  the  principal  deficiency  is  defect  of  estate, 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  juror.  This  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
statutes.  By  the  statute  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  S4,  it  was  raised  to  £lO 
per  annum  in  England,  and  £^6  in  Wales,  of  freehold  lands  or  copyhold^ 
which  is  the  first  time  that  copyholders  (as  such)  were  admitted  to  serve 
upon  juries  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  though  they  had  before  been  ad- 
mitted to  serve  in  some  of  the  sheri£F's  courts,  by  statutes  1  Ric.  III.  c.  4, 
and  9  Hen.  YII.  c.  13.  And  lastly,  by  statute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  95,  any 
leaseholder  for  the  term  of  five  hundred  years  absolute,  or  for  any  term 
determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  ^20  per  annum 
over  and  above  the  rent  reserved,  is  qualified  to  serve  upon  juries.  When 
the  jury  is  de  medietate  Unguce,  i.  e,  one  moiety  of  the  English  tongue  or 
nation,  and  the  other  of  any  foreign  one,  no  want  of  lands  shall  be  cause 
of  challenge  to  the  alien ;  for  as  he  is  incapable  of  holding  any,  this  would 
totally  defeat  the  privilege. 

Jurors  may  be  challenged,  propter  affectum,  for  suspicion  of  bias  or  par- 
tiality. This  may  be  either  as  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the  favour. 
A  principal  challenge  is  such,  where  the  cause  assigned  carries  with  it 
prima  facie  evident  marks  of  suspicion,  either  of  malice  or  favour :  as, 
that  a  juror  is  of  kin  to  either  party  within  the  ninth  degree,  that  he  hath 
been  an  arbitrator  on  either  side,  that  there  is  an  action  depending  between 
him  and  the  party,  that  he  has  taken  money  for  his  verdict,  that  he  has 
formerly  been  a  juror  in  the  same  cause,  that  he  is  the  party's  master,  ser- 
vant, counsellor,  steward,  or  attomey,  or  of  the  same  society  or  corpora- 
tion with  him ;  all  these  are  principal  causes  of  challenge,  which,  if  true, 
cannot  be  overruled,  for  jurors  must  be  omni  exceptione  majores.     Chai- 
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lenges  io  the  favour^  or  where  the  party  are  no  principal  challenge,  but 
objects  only  to  some  probable  circumstances  of  suspicion,  as  acquaintance 
and  the  like ;  the  validity  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
triors^  whose  office  it  is  to  decide  whether  the  juror  be  fayourable  or  un- 
favourable. The  triors,  in  case  the  first  man  called  be  challenged,  are 
two  indifferent  persons  named  by  the  court :  and  if  they  try  one  man  and 
find  him  indifferent,  he  shall  be  sworn ;  and  then  he  and  two  triors  shall 
try  the  next,  and  when  another  is  found  indififerent  and  sworn,  the  two 
triors  shall  be  superseded,  and  the  two  first  sworn  on  the  jury  shaO  try  the 
rest. 

4.  Challenges  propter  delictum  are  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanM* 
that  affects  the  juror's  credit  and  renders  him  infamous.  As  for  a  con- 
viction of  treason,  felony,  perjury,  or  conspiracy ;  or  if  for  some  infamous 
offence  he  hath  received  judgment  of  the  pillory,  tumbrel,  or  the  like ;  if 
he  has  been  branded,  whipped,  or  stigmatized ;  or  if  he  be  outlawed  or  ex- 
communicated, or  hath  been  attainted  of  false  verdict,  premunirej  or  for- 
gery. 

Besides  these  challenges,  which  are  exceptions  against  the  fitness  of 
jurors,  and  whereby  they  may  be  excluded  from  serving,  there  are  also 
other  causes  to  be  made  use  of  by  jurors  themselves,  which  are  matter  of 
exemption,  whereby  their  service  is  excused,  and  not  excluded.  As  by 
statute  Westm.  3,  13,  Edw.  1.  c.  38,  sick  and  decrepit  persons,  persons 
not  commorant  in  the  county,  and  men  above  seventy  years  old  ;  and  by  the 
statute  of  7  and  8  W.  III.  o.  32,  infants  under  twenty-one.  This  exemp- 
tion is  also  extended  by  divers  statutes,  customs,  and  charters  to  physicians 
and  other  medical  persons,  counsel,  attomies,  officers  of  the  courts,  and 
the  like ;  aU  of  whom  if  empannelled,  must  show  their  special  exemption. 
Clergymen  are  also  usually  excused,  out  of  favour  and  respect  to  their  func- 
tion :  but  if  they  are  seized  of  lands  and  tenements,  they  are  in  strictness 
liable  to  be  empannelled,  in  respect  of  their  lay  fees,  unless  they  be  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  or  some  bishop. 

If  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  sufficient  number  of  unex- 
ceptionable jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a 
tales.  A  tales  is  a  supply  of  such  men  as  are  summoned  upon  the  first 
panel,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  For  this  purpose  a  writ  of 
decern  tales,  octo  tales,  and  the  like,  was  used  to  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  at 
common  law,  and  must  still  be  done  at  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jurors  make 
default.  But  at  the  assizes,  or  nisi  prius,  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  35 
Hen.  YIII.  c.  6,  and  other  subsequent  statutes,  the  judge  is  empowered  at 
the  prayer  of  either  party  to  award  a  tales  de  circumslantilnia,  of  persons 
present  in  court,  to  be  joined  to  the  other  jurors  to  try  the  cause,  who 
are  however  liable  to  the  same  challenges  as  the  principal  jurors. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  empannelled  or  tales-men  appear, 
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they  are  then  separately  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the 
parties,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence,  and  hence 
they  are  denominated  the  jury,  jurata^  and  jurors,  ac.  juraiores* 

The  jury  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  merits ;  and  to  fix  their  attention 
the  closer  to  the  facts  which  they  are  empannelled  and  sworn  to  try,  the 
pleadings  are  opened  to  them  by  counsel  on  that  side  which  holds  the  affir- 
mative of  the  question  at  issue.  The  opening  counsel  briefly  informs  them 
what  has  been  transacted,  in  the  court  above ;  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the 
action,  the  declaration,  the  plea,  replication,  and  other  proceedings,  and 
lastly,  upon  what  point  the  issue  is  joined,  which  is  there  sent  down  to  be 
determined.  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, are  next  laid  before  them  by  counsel  also  on  the  same  side  -,  and, 
when  their  evidence  is  gone  through,  the  advocate  on  the  other  nde  opens 
the  adverse  case,  and  supports  it  by  evidence,  and  then  the  party  which 
began  is  heard  by  way  of  reply. 

Evidence  signifies  that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains 
the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  spirit  in  issue,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  and  no  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  other  point 

Again,  evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which 
is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which  the  jury  may  receive  by  their  own  private 
knowledge.  The  former  or  proofs  (to  which  in  common  speech  the  name 
of  evidence  is  usually  confined,)  are  either  written,  or  parol,  that  is,  by 
word  of  mouth.  Written  proofs,  or  evidence,  are,  l»  records,  and  3,  an- 
cient deeds  of  thirty  years'  standing,  which  prove  themselves :  but  3,  modern 
deeds,  and  4,  other  writings  must  be  attested  and  verified  by  parol  evidence 
of  witnesses.  And  the  one  general  rule  that  runs  through  all  the  doctrine 
of  trials  is  this,  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of 
shall  always  be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had  ;  but  if  not  possible,  then 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  shall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be  found 
that  there  is  any  better  evidence  existing  than  is  produced,  the  very  fact 
of  not  producing  it,  is  a  presumption  that  it  would  have  detected  some 
falsehood  that  at  present  is  concealed. 

With  regard  to  parol  evidence,  or  witnesses,  it  must  first  be  remembered, 
that  there  is  a  process  to  bring  them  in  by  writ  of  subpoena  ad  testificandum, 
which  commands  them,  laying  aside  all  pretences  and  excuses,  to  appear 
at  the  trial,  on  pain  of  £100,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king;  to  which  the 
statute  5  Eliz.  c.  9,  has  added  a  penalty  of  £10  to  the  party  aggrieved 
and  damages  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  want  of  his  evidence.  But 
no  witness,  unless  his  reasonable  expenses  be  tendered  him,  is  bound  to 
appear  at  all,  nor,  if  he  appears,  is  he  bound  to  give  evidence  till  such 
charges  are  actually  paid  him,  except  he  resides  within  the  bills  of  mortal- 
ity, and  is  summoned  to  give  evidence  within  the  same. 

All  witnesses,  of  whatever  religion  or  country',  that  have  the  use  of 
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their  reason,  are  to  be  received  and  examined,  except  sudi  as  are  infamous j 
or  such  as  are  interested  in  the  event  of  the  cause.  All  others  are  compe- 
tent mtnesses;  though  the  jury  from  other  circumstances  will  judge  of 
their  credibility.  Infamous  persons  are  such  as  maj  be  challenged  as  jurors 
propter  delictum ;  and,  therefore,  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  to  in- 
form that  jurj,  with  whom  thej  were  too  scandalous  to  associate.  Inter- 
ested witnesses  maj  be  examined  upon  a  voir  dircj  if  suspected  to  be  se- 
cretly concerned  in  the  event,  or  their  interest  may  be  proved  in  courts 
Which  List  is  the  only  method  of  supporting  an  objection  to  the  former  class  ; 
for  no  man  is  to  be  examined  to  prove  his  own  infamy.  And  no  counsd, 
attorney,  or  other  person  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  cause  by  the 
party  himself,  shall  be  compelled,  or  perhaps  allowed,  to  give  evidence  of 
such  conversation,  or  matters  of  privacy,  as  came  to  his  knowledge  by  virtue 
of  such  trust  and  confidence,  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  mere  matters 
of  fact,  as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  the  like,  which  might  have  come  to 
his  knowledge  without  being  entrusted  in  the  causa 

The  oath  administered  to  the  witness  is  not  only  that  which  he  deposes 
shall  be  true,  but  that  he  shall  also  depose  the  whole  truth  ;  so  that  he  is 
not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he  knows,  whether  interrogated  particularly 
as  to  the  pomt  or  not.  And  all  this  evidence  is  to  be  given  in  open  court, 
in  the  pres^ice  of  the  parties,  their  attomies,  the  counsel,  and  all  bystand- 
ers, and  before  the  judge  and  jury  ;  each  party  having  liberty  to  except 
to  its  competency,  which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated,  and  by  the  judge 
are  openly  and  publicly  allowed  or  disallowed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
which  must  curb  any  secret  bias  or  partiality  that  might  arise  in  his  own 
breast.  And  if,  either  in  his  directions  or  decisions,  he  mis-states  the  law  by 
ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  design,  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require 
him  publicly  to  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions,  stating  the  point  wherein  he  is  sup- 
posed to  err ;  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  seal  by  statute  Westm.  S.  13,  Edw. 
I.  c.  31,  or  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  the  party  may  have  a  compulsatory  writ 
against  him,  commanding  him  to  seal  it,  if  the  fact  alleged  be  truly  stated  : 
and  if  he  returns  that  the  fact  is  untruly  stated,  when  the  case  is  otherwise,  an 
action  will  lie  against  him  for  making  a  false  return.  This  bill  of  excep- 
tions is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal ;  examinable,  not  in  the  court  out  of 
which  the  record  issues,  for  the  trial  at  nisi  prius,  but  in  the  next  imme* 
diate  superior  court  upon  a  writ  of  error,  after  judgment  given  in  the 
court  below.  But  a  demurrer  to  evidence  shall  be  determined  by  the  court, 
out  of  which  the  record  is  sent  This  happens  where  a  record  or  other  matter 
is  produced  in  evidence,  concerning  the  legal  consequences  of  which  there 
arises  a  doubt  in  law ;  in  which  case  the  adverse  party  may  if  he  pleases 
demur  to  the  whole  evidence  ;  which  admits  the  truth  of  every  fact  that  has 
been  alleged,  but  denies  the  sufficiency  of  all  of  them  in  point  of  law,  to 
maintain  or  overthrow  the  issue  which  draws  the  questbn  of  law  from  the 
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cogiinanoe  of  the  jury,  to  be  decided  by  the  court.  But  neither  thete  de- 
muiren  to  evidence,  nor  the  biOi  of  exceptions,  are  at  present  so  much  in 
use  as  formerly,  since  the  more  frequent  extension  of  (he  discretionary 
powers  of  the  court  in  granting  a  new  trial,  whidi  is  now  yery  commonly 
had  for  the  misdirection  of  the  judge  at  nisi  prius. 

When  the  evidence  is  gone  through  on  both  sides,  the  judge,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parties,  the  counsel,  and  all  others,  sums  up  the  whole  to  the 
jury ;  with  such  remarks  as  he  thinks  necessary  for  their  direction,  and 
giving  them  his  opimon  in  matters  of  law  arising  upon  that  evidence. 

The  jury  after  the  evidence  is  summed  up,  unless  the  case  be  very  dear, 
vfithdraw  from  the  bar  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
intemperance  and  causeless  delay,  are  to  be  kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire, 
or  candle,  unless  by  permission  of  the  judge,  till  they  are  all  unanimously 
agreed.  If  the  jury  eat  or  drink  at  all,  or  have  any  eatables  about  them, 
without  consent  of  the  court,  and  before  verdict,  it  is  fineable ;  and  if  they 
do  so  at  his  charge  for  whom  they  afterwards  find,  it  will  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict. Also  if  they  speak  with  either  of  the  parties  or  their  agents,  after 
they  are  gone  from  the  bar,  or  if  they  receive  any  fresh  evidence  in  private, 
or  if  to  prevent  disputes  they  cast  lots  for  whom  they  shall  find  ;  any  of 
these  cucumstances  will  utteily  vitiate  the  verdict 

A  verdict  (vere  dictum)  ^  is  either  prtvy  or  public^  but  the  only  effectual 
and  legal  verdict  is  the  publk;  verdict,  in  which  they  openly  declare  to  have 
found  the  issue  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant ;  and  if  for  the  plaintiff, 
they  assess  the  danmges  also  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  upon  which  the  action  is  brought. 

Sometimes,  if  there  arises  in  the  case  any  difficult  matter  of  hiw,  the 
jury,  for  the  sake  of  better  information,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
their  verdict  attainted,  will  find  a  special  verdict,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
statute,  Westm.  9,  13  Edw.  L  c.  30.  And  herein  they  state  the  naked 
facts,  as  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  pray  the  advice  of  the  court 
thereon  ;  concluding  conditk>natty,  that  if  upon  the  whole  matter  the  court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  cause  of  action,  they  then  find  for 
the  plaintiff ;  if  otherwise,  then  for  the  defendant.  This  is  entered  at  length 
on  the  record,  and  afterwards  argued  and  detennined  in  the  court  at  West- 
minster, whence  the  issue  came  to  be  tried. 

Another  method  of  finding  a  species  of  special  verdkt,  is  when  the  jury 
find  a  verdict  generally  for  the  phiintiff,  but  subject  neverthdess  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a  special  ease,  stated  by  the 
counsd  on  both  sides  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law ;  but  the  jury  may, 
if  they  think  proper,  take  upon  themselves  to  determine  at  then:  own  hazard, 
the  complicated  question  of  fact  and  law ;  and,  without  either  special  verdict 
or  spedal  case,  may  find  a  verdict  absolutely  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. 
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When  the  jury  ha?e  delivered  in  their  verdict^  and  it  is  recorded  in 
oourty  thej  are  then  discharged.* 


TREASON. 

Treason,  according  to  lord  Ooke,  is  derived  from  trahir^  signifying  to 
betray ;  and  (rakisonj  by  contraction  treason,  is  the  betraying  itself. 

When  treason  is  spoken  of,  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  high  treason, 
unless  petit-treason  be  specially  named.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may, 
either  upon  his  own  knowledge  or  the  complaint  of  others,  cause  any  per- 
son to  be  apprehended  for  any  such  offence.  And  such  justice  may  take 
the  examination  of  the  person  apprehended,  and  the  information  of  aD 
those  who  can  give  any  material  evidence  against  him,  and  put  the  same  in 
writing ;  and  also  bind  over  such  who  are  able  to  give  any  such  evidence 
to  the  king's  bench,  or  gaol  delivery,  and  certify  his  proceedings  to  such 
court. 

No  justice  of  the  peace  c^  accept  of  bail  for  a  person  commited  for 
high  treason,  and  he  is  required  immediately  to  transmit  an  account  of  a 
traitor's  examination  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment 

Lord  Hales  calls  the  statute  of  95  Edward  III.  o.  S,  which  defines  trea- 
son, a  sacred  act ;  lord  Coke  calls  it  an  excellent  act,  and  both  the  king 
and  parliamoit  who  made  it,  blessed;  which  act  settled  and  defined  all 
treasons  which  before  had  been  uncertain.  It  was  again  by  1  Mar.  c.  1, 
reinforced  and  made  the  only  standard  of  treason,  and  all  other  statutes 
between  95  Ed.  III.  and  1  Mar.,  which  made  many  ofiTences  high  or  petit- 
treason  or  misprison  of  treason,  were  abrogated ;  so  that  no  offence  is  to 
be  esteemed  high  treason,  unless  it  be  declared  to  be  such  by  the  statute  of 
S5  Edward  III.,  or  made  such  by  some  statute  since  the  1  Mary. 

The  statute  of  95  Edward  III.  above  afluded  to,  is  as  follows  : — 

^^  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time,  in  what  case  trea- 
son shall  be  laid,  and  in  what  not ;  the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  hath  made  a  declaration  in  the  manner  as  hereafter  follow- 
eth,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
lord  the  king,  or  of  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of  Iheir  eldest  son  and  heir,  or 
if  a  man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,  (that  is  his  wife,)  or  the  king's 
ddest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir,  or 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries* 
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if  a  man  do  lery  irar  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent 
lo  the  king's  enemies  in  his  reahn,  ginng  to  them  aid  and  oomfort  in  the 
realm,  or  elsewhere ;  and,  therefore,  be  probably  attainted  of  open  deed,  by 
the  people  of  their  condition.  And  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great 
or  privy  seal,  or  his  money,  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into  the  realm, 
counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England,  knowing  the  money  to  be  £a]se,  and 
and  if  a  man  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  one 
bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  w  justices  of  asoze,  and  all  other 
justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  being  in  their  {Aaces,  domg  their 
offices." 

Lord  Hale  calls  the  statute  of  the  1  Mar.  sess.  1.  c  i.,  another  excellent 
law,  and  which  he  says  at  one  blow  laid  flat  all  the  numerous  treason  at  any 
time  enacted  since  Edward  III.  ^^  No  act,  deed,  or  ofi^oe,  being  by  act 
of  parliament  made  treason,  by  words  or  writing,  ciphering,  deeds,  or 
otherwise  whatsover,  shai>  be  adjudged  to  be  treason^  but  only  such  as  be 
declared  by  the  said  statute  of  the  S5  Ed.  III.V 

It  is  the  opinion  of  lord  Coke,  that  bare  words  are  not  a  sufficieot 
oyert  act,  or  open  deed,  wherdby  to  conrkt  a  ^enoa  of  treason,  but  that 
they  are  only  misprision  of  treason.  Lord  Hale  also  says,  that  words,  un- 
less expressed  in  writing,  are  not  regulariy  an  overt  act  But  Mr  Hawkins 
argues  the  contrary,  and  amongst  other  reasons  fcnr  his  opinion,  he  ob- 
serves, that  to  charge  a  man  with  speaking  treason,  is  unquestionably  action* 
able,  which  could  not  be,  if  no  words  could  amount  to  treason  :  also  that 
in  case  of  felony,  he  who  by  command  or  persuasion,  induces  another  to 
commit  felony,  is  an  accessory  in  felony,  so  he  who  does  the  same  in  trea- 
son, is  a  principal  traitor,  (there  being  no  accessories  in  treason,  but  all 
being  principab,)  and  yet  such  person  does  not  act,  but  by  worda  And, 
aecotdki|[^y,  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
when  a  penon  by  treasonable  discourses  has  manifested  a  design  to  murder 
or  depose  the  king,  to  convict  him  on  such  evidence. 

To  counterfdt  the  king's  coin  is  high  treason 

Before  the  passmg  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill,  in  1839,  there  were 
many  offences  regarding  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  made  trea- 
ton.  By  6  Eliz.  any  penon  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome 
in  thii  realm,  incurred  a  praemunire  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the 
Mcond  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason.  Any  person  practising  to 
Absolve  or  vnthdraw  subjects  from  thev  allegiance,  as  also  the  parties  than- 
Mlves  so  absolved  or  withdrawn,  were  all  declared  to  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son* By  the  13  Eliz.  any  person  procuring  or  publishing  a  bull,  or  in- 
i^ment  from  Rome,  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  any  one  concealing 
the  same  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 

By  3  James  I.,  persons  perverting  others,  or  being  perverted  to  popery, 
were  guQty  of  high  treason.     AU  Jesuite  and  popish  priests  coming  into 
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the  realm,  unless  they  conformed,  were  guilty  of  high  treason.  These 
laws  and  many  others  are  now  repealed,  and  a  papist  incurs  no  penalty  In 
the  exerdse  of  his  religion. 

In  high  treason  there  are  no  accessories,  all  are  principals  ;  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  act  or  consent  will  make  a  man  accessory  to  a  felony  before 
the  fact,  will  make  him  a  principal  in  a  case  of  high  treason. 

By  the  31  Char.  II.  persons  committed  for  high  treason  shall  be  indicted 
the  next  term,  or  next  assize,  otherwise  they  shall  be  held  to  bail,  unless  it 
appear  to  the  court  upon  oath,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  kmg  could  not 
be  produced  in  that  time  ;  in  such  case,  they  shall  be  indicted  the  second 
term  or  assize,  or  else  discharged.  But,  by  the  7  W.  and  M.,  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  but  within  three  years  after  the  of- 
fence was  conunitted,  except  m  the  case  of  designing  to  assassinate  tlie 
king's  person. 

Persons  impeached  of  high  treason  by  the  house  of  Gonunons,  whereby 
corruptions  of  blood  shall  be  made,  shall  be  admitted  to  make  their  full 
defence  by  two  counsel,  who  shall  be  assigned  lor  that  purpose,  in  like 
manner  as  upon  indictments  and  other  prosecutions.  They  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  their  defence  by  witnesses  on  oath.  And  they  shall  not  be  attainted 
but  on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  either  both  of  them  to  the  same  orert  act, 
or  one  of  then^  to  one,  and  the  other  of  them  to  another  overt  act  of  the 
same  treason ;  unless  they  shall  confess,  or  stand  mute,  or  refuse  to  plead, 
or  peremptorily  challenge  above  35  of  the  jury. 

The  horrible  judgment  for  high  treason  (except  in  cases  relating  to 
coin,)  is,  that  the  traitor  shall  be  carried  back  to  the  place  firom  whence  he 
came,  and  from  thence  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  executi<m,  and  be  there 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive,  his  entruls  taken  out,  and  burnt 
before  his  face,  his  head  cut  off,  his  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  his 
head  and  quarters  disposed  of  at  the  king's  pleasure.  A  woman  convicted 
of  treason  is  drawn  and  burnt 

In  the  judgment  of  high  treason,  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to 
the  king  is  implied,  likewise  the  loss  of  dower,  and  the  corruption  of  blood. 

Any  connexion  with  the  exiled  royal  family  during  theur  lifeUme  was 
High  treason,  but  after  the  extinction  of  that  royal  but  unfortunate  line, 
no  attainder  for  treason  disinherited  or  prejudiced  any  heir  or  other  person, 
other  than  the  offender  during  his  life. 

Treason  can  only  be  committed  agamst  the  king  ;  there  can  be  none 
against  the  parliament,  for  ihe  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  king  alone,  as 
the  only  supreme  governor ;  he  has  no  partners  in  the  supremacy.  If  a 
man  offends  against  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament,  he  is  not  guilty 
of  treason,  but  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  punished  accordingly  by  im- 
prisonment 

Petit  Treason. — This  is  also  defined  by  the  famous  statute  of  95  Ed. 
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III.,  before  quoted.  ^^  MoreoYer,  there  ia  another  manner  of  treason,  when 
a  serrant  dayeth  his  master,  or  a  wife  her  husband  ;  or  when  a  man,  secukr 
or  religious,  dajeth  his  prelate,  to  whom  he  oweth  faith  and  obedience." 

As  before  named,  high  treason  can  only  be  committed  against  the 
king,  petit  treason  is  therefore  incurred  against  a  subject  But  no  person 
can  be  convicted  but  on  the  oath  of  two  credible  witnesses,  or  on  confession. 
(1.  Ed.  YI.)  The  judgment  for  petit  treason  is,  that  he  shall  be  drawn  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  tiU  he  be  dead ;  the 
judgment  against  a  woman  is,  that  she  shall  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution and  there  burnt.  The  consequences  of  attainder,  are  forfeiture  of 
lands,  (to  the  tord  of  ihe  fee,)  and  of  goods,  loss  of  dower,  and  corruption 
of  Mood.  Although  there  cannot  be  accessories  in  high  treason,  yet  in  pe- 
tit treason  there  may  be  accessaries  both  before  and  after  the  fact. 

MisPBisiON  OF  Treason. — The  word  misprision  is  derived  from  the 
French  word  mespris,  which  joroperly  signifies  neglect  or  contempt ;  and 
therefore,  misprision  of  treason,  in  legal  understanding,  signifies,  when  one 
knows  of  any  treason,  though  neither  a  party  in  it,  nor  consenting  to  it, 
yet  conceals  it,  and  does  not  reveal  it  in  convenient  time.  Every  man, 
therefore,  that  knows  of  a  treason,  ought  with  all  speed  to  reveal  it  to  the 
king,  his  privy  council,  or  other  magistrate.  But  it  appears  that  misprision 
of  petit  treason  is  not  subject  to  the  judgment  of  misprision  of  high  treason, 
but  is  only  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  in  the  case  of  misprision 
of  felony. 

The  judgment  of  misprision  of  treason  is,  to  be  imprisoned  during  life, 
to  forfeit  all  his  goods  lor  ever,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life.  * 


RIOTS, 

Thb  most  lunnnous  statement  of  the  law  with  regard  to  riots,  was  given  by 
lord  chief  justice  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
Bristol,  on  3d  January,  183S,  at  the  opening  of  the  commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  rioten  in  that  city,  and  which  is  here  annexed  ;  as  having  been 
ddivered  solemnly  from  the  judgment-seat,  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

GentIiEMBN  of  the  grand  jury, — We  are  assembled  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  virtue  of  the  special  commission  of  his  majesty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  mto,  hearing,  and  determining  certain  charges  of  no 
oidinary  stamp  and  character,  founded  upon  acts  of  tumultuous  outrage, 

*  Bums'  Justice,  vol.  i. 
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violeneey  and  rapine,  whieh  have  reoently  taken  place  in  this  city.  I  am 
unaUe  from  any  information  ^hicli  has  been  placed  before  me,  to  assign 
the  cause,  or  to  trace  the  exact  origin  of  these  enormities  you  are  now 
called  upon  to  inyestigate.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  hours  before 
they  were  committed,  a  tumultuary  aasemUage  of  the  people  gathered  it- 
self together,  with  an  object,  and  for  a  purpose,  which  no  honest  man,  or 
well-wisher  of  the  laws  of  his  country  can  sufBiciently  reprobate, — I 
mean  the  open  and  avowed  purpose  of  treating  with  insult  and  indignity,  if 
not  personal  violence,  a  gentleman  placed  in  a  high  judicial  station,  bearing 
the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
within  this  city,  and  during  part  of  the  very  time,  engaged  in  the  actual 
eserdse  of  his  judicial  functions.  It  is  to  be  collected  from  the  depositions 
which  I  have  seen,  that  the  outrages  which  will  form  the  immediate  subject 
of  your  inquiry,  commenced  at  about  the  time  of  dusk  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  S9th  of  October  last,  and  continued  with  short  intermission,  untfl 
four  o'clock  on  the  Monday  mormng,  when,  after  the  riot  act  had  been 
read,  and  the  persons  assembled,  notwithstanding  the  prodamation,  had  re- 
fused for  more  than  an  hour  to  disperse  themselves,  the  further  progress  of 
the  riot  was  arrested,  and  the  tumult  entirely  suppressed  by  the  vigour 
of  the  military  caDed  in  to  the  aid  of  the  civH  magistrate.  It  has  been  wdi 
said,  that  the  use  of  the  law  consists,  first,  in  preserving  men's  persons 
from  death  and  violence ;  next,  in  securing  to  them  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  property  ;  and  although  every  simple  act  of  violence,  and  each  indi- 
vidual breach  of  the  law,  tends  to  counteract  and  destroy  this  its  primary 
use  and  object,  yet  do  general  risings  and  tumultuary  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  more  especial  and  particular  manner  produce  this  effect ;  not  only 
removing  all  security  both  for  the  person  and  property  of  man,  but,  for  the 
time,  putting  down  the  law  itself,  and  daring  to  usurp  its  place.  The  law 
of  England  hath  accordingly,  in  proportion  to  the  danger  which  it  attaches 
to  riotous  and  disorderiy  meetings  of  the  people,  made  ample  provision 
for  preventing  such  offences,  and  for  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression 
of  them  whenever  they  arise;  and  I  think  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  the 
present  occasbn,  if  I  proceed  to  call  your  attention,  with  some  degree  of 
detail,  to  the  various  provisions  of  the  law  for  carrying  that  purpose  into 
effect  In  the  first  place,  by  the  common  law,  every  private  person  may 
lawfully  endeavour,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  any  warrant  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  to  suppress  a  riot  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  may  disperse,  or  assist  in  dispersing,  those  who  are  assembled ;  he  may 
stay  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  from  executing  their  purpose ;  he  may 
stop  and  prevent  others  whom  be  shall  see  coming  up,  from  joining  the 
rest ;  and  not  only  has  he  the  authority,  but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a 
good  subject  of  the  king,  to  perform  this  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  If 
the  riot  be  general  and  dangerous,  he  may  arm  hunself  against  the  evil 
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doen  to  keep  the  peace.  Sach  was  the  opinion  of  aD  the  judges  m  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  case  called  «<  The  Case  of  Arms,"  (Pop- 
ham's  Rep^  191)— although  the  judges  add,  ^^  that  it  would  be  more  dis- 
creet for  every  one  io  such  a  case  to  attend  and  be  assistant  to  the  justices, 
sherifiii,  or  other  ministers  of  the  king  in  doing  this."  It  would  undoubt- 
edty  be  more  advisable  so  to  do,  for  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrate would  restrain  the  proceeding  to  such  extremities  until  the  danger 
was  sufficiently  immediato,  or  untQ  some  felony  was  either  committed,  or 
oouki  not  be  preyented  without  recourse  to  arms,  and  at  aD  events  the  as- 
sbtance  given  by  men  who  act  in  subordination  and  concert  with  the  civil 
magistrato,  will  be  more  effectual  to  attain  the  object  proposed,  than  any 
efforts,  however  well  intended,  of  separate  and  disunited  individuals.  But 
if  the  occasion  demands  immediato  actk>n,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
procuring  the  advice  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
subject  to  act  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  responsibility,  m  suppressmg 
a  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  he  may  be  assured  that  whatever 
is  honestly  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  that  object,  will  be  supported 
and  justified  by  the  common  law ;  and  whilst  I  am  stating  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  law  on  every  subject  of  the  realm,  I  wish  to  observe  that 
the  law  acknowledges  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  soldier  and 
the  private  individual.  The  soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  lymg  under  the  same 
obligation,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  king,  as  any  other  subject  If  the  one  is  bound  to  attend  the  call  of 
the  civil  magistrato,  so  also  is  the  other ;  if  the  one  may  interfere  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  occasion  "demands  it,  without  the  requisition  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, so  may  the  other  too ;  if  the  one  may  employ  arms  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  arms  are  necessary,  the  soldier  may  do  the  same.  Undoubt- 
edly the  same  exercise  of  discretion  which  requires  the  private  subject  to 
act  in  subordination  to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  magistrate,  rather  than  upon  his 
own  authority*  before  recourse  b  had  to  arms,  ought  to  operate  in  a  still 
stronger  degree  with  a  military  force.  But  when  the  danger  is  pressing 
and  immediate,  where  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed,  or  cannot 
otherwise  be  prevented,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  of  obtaining  a  requisition  from  the  proper  authorities,  the 
military  suljects  of  the  king,  like  his  civil  subjects,  not  only  may,  but  are 
bound  to  do  their  utmost,  of  their  own  authority,  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  outrage,  to  put  down  riot  and  tumult,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people.  Still  further,  by  the  common  law,  not  only  is 
each  private  subject  bound  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  every  sheriff, 
constable,  and  other  peace-officer  is  called  upon  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies 
for  the  suppression  of  riot,  and  each  has  authority  to  command  all  other 
subjects  of  the  king  to  assist  them  in  that  undertaking.  By  an  eariy  sta- 
tute  which  is  still  in  force,  (the  13th  Henry  IV.  c.  7.)  "  Any  two  justice^ 
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together  inrith  the  sheriff,  or  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  shall  come  with  the 
power  of  the  county,  if  need  h%  to  arrest  any  rioters,  and  shall  arrest  them  ; 
and  they  have  power  to  record  that  which  they  see  done  in  their  presence 
against  the  law,  by  which  record  the  off^ders  shall  be  convicted,  and  may 
afterwards  be  brought  to  punishment."  And  here  I  must  distinctly  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  not  left  to  the  choice  or  the  will  of  the  subject,  as  some 
iiave  erroneously  supposed,  to  attend  or  not,  the  call  of  the  magistrate  as 
they  think  proper ;  but  evert/  man  is  bound  when  called  upon,  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  yield  a  ready  and  implicit  obedience  to  the 
call  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  do  his  utmost  in  assisting  him  to  suppress 
any  tumultuous  assembly.  For  in  the  succeeding  reign,  another  statute 
was  passed,  whieh  enacts,  ^^  That  the  king's  liege  people,  being  sufficient 
to  travel,  shall  be  assistant  to  the  justices,  sherifis,  and  other  officers  upon 
reasonable  warning,  to  ride  with  them  in  aid,  to  resist  such  riots,  routs, 
and  assemblies,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  to  make  fine  and  ransom  to 
the  king."  In  the  explanation  of  which  statute,  Dalton,  an  early  writer  of 
considerable  authority,  declares  that  the  justices  and  sheriff  may  command, 
and  ought  to  have  the  aid  and  attendance  of  all  knights,  gentlemen,  yeo- 
men, husbandmen,  labourers,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  apprentices,  and  of  all 
other  piersons  being  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  able  to  travel.  In 
later  times,  the  course  had  been  for  the  magistrates  on  occasions  of  actual 
riot  and  confusion,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  persons  as  he  thinks  necessaiy, 
and  to  swear  them  as  special  constables;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any 
doubt,  if  doubt  could  exist,  as  to  his  power  to  command  their  assistance  by 
way  of  precaution,  a  recent  statute,  1  Geo.  lY.  c  37,  has  invested  bim 
with  that  power,  in  direct  and  express  terms,  when  riot  and  felony  is  only 
likely  to  take  place,  or  may  reasonably  be  apprehended.  Again,  that  this 
call  of  the  magistrates  is  compulsatory,  and  not  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
party  to  obey  or  not,  appears  from  the  express  enactment  in  that  act — that 
if  he  disobeys,  unless  legally  exempted,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  fines,  pen- 
alties, and  punishments  as  persons  refusing  to  take  upon  them  the  office 
of  constable,  were  by  law  subject  to.  But  the  most  important  provision 
of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  riots  is  to  be  found  in  the  statute  1  Geo. 
I.  sect  2,  c  5,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled 
together,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  being  required  or 
commanded  by  any  one  or  moie  justice  or  justices,  or  by  the  sheriff,  frc, 
by  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  king's  name,  and  in  the  form  stated  in 
act,  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or 
to  their  lawful  business,  shall,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  potwith- 
standing  such  proclamation,  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  re- 
main or  continue  together  for  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  command 
or  request,  made  by  proclamation,  then  such  continuing  together  shall  be 
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adjudged  Monj^  and  the  offenden  flhall  suffer  death  as  felons.  Such  are 
tiie  dfflerent  proYisioiis  of  the  law  of  England  for  the  putting  down  of 
tnouiltasry  meetiogs ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  aflirm,  that  if  the  means 
pioTided  by  the  law  are  promptly  and  judiciously  enforced  hy  the  magis- 
trate, and  honestly  seconded  by  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
▼ery  few  and  rare  would  be  the  instances  in  which  tumultuous  assemblages 
of  the  peojde  would  be  able  to  hold  defiance  to  the  law.  Before  I  proceed 
to  the  considoration  of  the  cases  in  the  calendar,  let  me  impress  on  the  at^ 
tuition  of  an  those  who  from  idleness,  curiosity,  or  mere  thoughtlessness, 
suffer  theuMelves  to  form  part  of  a  riotous  or  disorderiy  meeting,  that  they 
subject  themsdres  unconsciously  to  the  danger  of  a  punishment  for  crimes 
which  they  nerer  contemplated ;  for  where  many  are  collected  together  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  illegal  object,  it  is  often  impossiUe  to  discriminate 
between  the  active  and  the  unoffending  part  of  the  mob ;  it  requires  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  accused,  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  produce, 
in  order  to  defend  themselyes  against  the  charge  of  participation  in  the 
guflt  of  others.  The  only  safe  course  for  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
on  an  occasions  of  popular  tumult  is  this-^o  lend  their  ready  aid  to  assist 
the  magistrates  in  suppressing  it,  or  at  all  events  forthwith  to  separate 
themsdves  from  the  others.  One  class  of  cases  likely  to  come  before  you 
win  be  founded  upon  the  statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  s.  8,  by  which  it 
is  enacted,  that  ^'  if  any  person  riotously  and  tumultuously  assemble  to- 
gether to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  shaU  unlawfuUy  and  with 
force  demolidi,  pun  down,  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  puH  down,  or 
destroy  any  house,  stable,  coachhouse,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop, 
min,  &c^  every  such  offender  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  there- 
of^ shan  suffer  death  as  a  felon."  In  cases  of  this  description,  you  wOl  con- 
sider whether  the  individual  charged  was  one  of  the  persons  constituting  a 
riotous  assemblage  which  was  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  bunding.  If 
he  formed  a  part  of  such  riotous  assembly  at  the  time  the  act  of  demoli- 
tion  b^an,  or  if  he  joined  such  riotous  assembly,  so  as  to  co-operate  with 
them  whilst  the  act  of  demolition  was  going  on,  and  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  either  case  he  comes  within  the  description  of  the  offence,  and 
within  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  act,  although  he  may  not  have  been  a 
person  who  actuaUy  assisted  by  his  own  hand  in  the  demolition  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  more  numerous  class  of  cases  seems  to  be,  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  second  section  of  the  same  statute,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  if  any  person  shan  unlawfuUy  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  house 
or  other  building  mentioned  above,  whether  the  same  shan  be  in  possession 
of  the  offender,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  in- 
jure or  defraud  any  pcnon,  every  such  offender  shaU  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon."  In  this  offence, 
Jon  win  perceive  it  is  no  constituent  part  of  the  description  in  the  statute, 
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that  the  party  charged  dioold  foim  oae  of  a  tvaiultnouf  or  riotoiu  a^- 
■eodUage  for  the  disturbance  of  the  puMie  peace:  it  is  an  offence  Aat  laay 
be  committed  bj  a  angle  indiriduaL  If  by  his  word  or  gesture  he  ioeiled 
othen  to  commit  the  febnj ;  or  if  he  was  so  near  to  the  spot  at  the  time 
that  he  by  his  presenoe  wilfully  aided  and  assisted  them  hi  the  perpetratioo 
of  the  <»ime,  in  either  of  these  cases  the  felony  is  complete,  without  any 
actual  manual  share  in  its  commisBion ;  and  where  the  statute  directs  that, 
to  complete  the  offence,  it  must  have  been  done  with  intent  to  injure  or 
defraud  any  person,  there  is  no  occasion  that  any  malice  or  iIl>wiD  should  sub- 
sist against  the  person  whose  property  is  so  destroyed.  It  is  a  malicious  act  ui 
contemfdation  of  law,  when  a  man  wflfully  does  what  is  illegal,  and  which, 
in  its  necessary  consequence,  must  injure  his  neighbour ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ofaserre  that  the  setting  fire  to  another's  house,  whether  the  owner 
be  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner,  or  a  pcnon  against  whom  he  had  a  former 
grudge,  must  be  equally  injurious  to  him.  Nor  wifl  it  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  house  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  m  any  par- 
ticular case,  was  that  which  was  actually  set  on  fire  by  the  prisoner.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence,  if  he  is  shown  to  have  feloniously 
set  on  fire  another  house,  from  which  the  flames  communicated  to  the  rest. 
No  man  can  shelter  himself  from  punishment  on  the  ground  Uiat  the  mis- 
chief which  he  committed  was  wider  in  its  consequences  than  he  originally 
intended.  Another  class  of  offenders  will  be  that  of  persons  who  stand 
charged  with  acts  of  plunder  and  theft;  and  these  may  come  before  you, 
either  aggravated  by  the  cvcumstanoe  of  violence,  or  threats  to  the  person 
of  the  owner,  or  with  the  circumstance  of  a  breaking  into  his  dwelling- 
house,  or  stealing  the  property  thereout  when  the  house  was  already  broken 
open.  In  both  which  cases  the  offence  is  considered  of  a  more  aggravated 
nature,  and  the  measure  of  punishment  is  consequently  more  severe ;  and 
the  facts  may  assume  the  shape  of  a  simple  larceny  of  the  goods  of  another. 
In  all  of  which  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  arson  before  adverted  to,  all  who 
are  present,  assenting  to,  and  co-operatmg  in  the  act,  are,  in  point  of  law, 
principal  offenders.  The  only  other  obeervatkm  I  would  suggest  b  this, 
— that  where  property  which  has  been  stolen  is  found  in  ihe  possession  of 
any  person  recently  after  the  theft  is  committed,  unless  dreumstances  appear 
to  rebut  such  presumption,  he  may  be  presumed  guilty  of  the  theft,  until 
he  can  explain  or  prove  his  innocent  possession  of  the  property.  Upon 
the  subject  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  cases  relatmg  to  the  receiving  of 
stolen  property,  with  the  guilty  knowledge  that  it  has  been  stolen,  I  hold 
it  to  be  unnecessary  to  offer  you  any  observation  whatever.  There  is, 
however,  one  case  which  stands  in  a  different  situation  from  the  rest,  and 
to  which  it  may  be  proper  that  I  should  call  your  particular  attention.  I 
mean  the  case  of  one  Lewis,  who  was  at  hirge  upon  his  recognisance,  but 
who  has  surrendered  since,  and  who  stands  dialled  upon  an  inquest  before 
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the  oorooer,  witb  die  afom  of  iMUHlMighter.  lo  dbootiiig  a  boy  of  tiio 
Dame  of  Morris.  It  appears  from  the  depodtions  before  the  ooroner,  that 
Lewis  ^as  acting  in  aid  of  the  civil  authoritiea^  in  aBsifOag  to  dear  the 
■tieeta,  after  prodiamation  had  been  regularly  made,  requiring  the  riotera 
to  dkperae  themaelyes,  and  after  they  had  continued  together  for  nM>i» 
than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  making  the  proclamation.  It  appears  alao^ 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses^  that  the  pistol  was  not  aimed  at  the  boy 
who  was  unfortunately  struck  by  the  ball  The  nature,  however,  of  tba 
offence  committed  by  Lewis  wHl  not  d^end  so  much  upon  that  hcij  m 
upon  the  dreumstanoes  under  which  the  pistol  was  origiaaily  discharged* 
If  the  firing  of  the  imtol  by  Lewis  was  a  rash  act,  uncdled  for  by  the  oc- 
casbn,  or  if  it  was  discharged  negligently  and  carelessly,  the  oienco 
would  amount  to  manslaughter  ;  but  if  it  was  discharged  in  the  fair  and 
honest  execution  of  his  duty,  in  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  mob,  by  re»» 
■on  of  their  resisting,  the  act  of  firing  the  pistol  was  then  an  act  justified 
by  the  occasion,  under  the  riot  act  before  referred  to,  and  the  kiiyng  of  the 
boy  would  then  amount  to  accidental  death  only,  aad  not  to  the  offence  of 
manslaughter. — Mr  Lewis  was  acquitted. 

SUPPBESSIOM  QF  RiOTS  BY  MlLITART  InTBRFBBENCS.— -It  is  Said,, 

tliat  ^^  in  the  year  1780,  the  law  respecting  the  suppression  of  riots  was  so 
little  understood,  that  a  great  deal  of  mwchief  was  effected,  winch  might 
otherwise  hate  been  preyented,"*  and  ^^  that  in  the  absence  of  magistrates, 
even  soldiers  stood  inaetrre,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  whUe  the  greatest 
atrocities  were  committed  before  thenw"  Since  that  period  there  have  been 
many  ocearions  on  which  it  has  been  indispensably  necessary  to  bring  thia 
law  into  force,  and  to  explain  ita  pravisfons ;  particulariy  at  the  trials  oC 
the  Bristol  rioters,  when  it  was  expounded  at  considerable  length  by  the 
]ttesent  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His  lordship  took  that  op- 
portunity of  commenting  upon  the  duties  imposed  by  this  law  upon  soldieis^ 
The  surprise  whidi  was  expressed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
doetriae  which  he  hdd  down,  proved  the  existence  of  a  general  mis-appre* 
hension  upon  the  subject  i  and  we  are  led  to  suspect,  from  the  language 
whidfc  at  that  time  was  commonly  used,  that  the  grounds  iqpon  which  the 
interference  of  a  mffitaiy  force  i»  accounted  l^al,  and  the  duties  to  be 
perfeimed  and  the  Uabilitiea  to  be  incurred  by  soldiers,  still  stand  in  need 
of  expbnation.  (See  preceding  artkle.) 

There  exists,  however,  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  and  those  of  a  private  citizen  in  times  of  disturbance,  that  in  order 
to  make  the  oae  dass  of  duties  intdligible,  we  are  obliged  to  give  an  ex- 
planatfott  of  the  other.  We  sbafl  proceed,  then,  to  quote  the  law  by  whidf 
the  conduct  of  private  dtizens  and  dvil  magistrates  is  to  be  regulated,  and 

*  Handcock  v.  Baker,  2  B.  and  P.  264. 
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we  will  afterwards  pass  to  the  peculiar  object  of  our  discussioii — the  dutj 
of  a  soldier. 

By  the  oommon  law,*  ^^  any  private  person  may  lawfully  endeayour  to 
suppress  a  riot,  by  staying  those  whom  he  shall  see  engaged  therein  from 
executing  their  purpose ;  and  also  by  stopping  others  whom  he  shall  see 
coming  to  join  them :''  and  ^'  private  persons  may  even  arm  themselves  in 
order  to  suppress  a  riot ;  from  whence  it  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  they 
may  also  make  use  of  arms  in  the  suppressing  of  it,  if  there  be  a  necessity 
for  so  doing."  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  where  this  law  is 
laid  down,  a  caution  is  added,  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, viz.,  ^^  that  it  seems  hazardous  for  private  persons  to  go  so  far  in 
common  cases,  and  that  such  violent  methods  seem  only  proper  against  such 
riots  as  savour  of  rebellion."f  The  statute  law,  applicable  to  the  duties  of 
the  private  citizen,  invariably  couples  them  with  the  duties  of  the  magis- 
trate, or  of  some  other  peace  officer ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
duties  and  powers  of  a  private  citizen  at  common  law,  have  never  been 
curtailed  by  statute  and  remain  unaltered  ;  while  other  duties,  accompanied 
with  certain  formalities,  have  been  imposed  almost  indiscriminately,  and 
certainly  without  any  reference  to  the  distinct  military  or  civil  character, 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  t  This  principle  pervades  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,§  and  that  of  George  I.,||  and  all  the  other  important 
statutes  connected  with  the  subject :  no  old  duties  are  abolished  ;  but  to 
those  which  already  existed,  new  and  different  duties  are  superadded. 

The  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  restrain  rioters  existed  under  the 
oommon  law.  By  statutes  of  Edw.  III.  and  Rich.  II.,  he  was  empower- 
ed to  arrest  and  chastise  them,  and  to  inflict  upon  them  different  punish- 
ments, according  to  his  discretion.  If  two  justices  are  present,  they  are 
empowered  by  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7^  s.  1,  '*  to  come  with  the  power  of  the 
county,  if  need  there  be,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  disturbance  ;'^  and 
by  2  Hen.  Y.  c.  8,  s.  2,  <^  the  king's  liege  people,  being  sufficient  to  travel, 
shall  be  assistants  to  them,  upon  reasonable  warning,  to  side  with  them  in 
aid  to  resist  such  riots,  routs,  and  assemblies,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and 
to  make  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king."  But  the  statute  under  which 
justices  generally  act,  in  their  endeavours  to  quell  disturbances,  is,  the  1 
Geo.  I.  c.  5.,  commonly  called  the  Riot  Act.      One  justice,  or  more 

*  See  Popham,  121 :  Kel.  76 ;  Chit  Burns'  Just  5, 280. 

t  The  full  extent  of  the  legal  powers  of  a  private  citizen  in  this  respect  is  thus  explained  by 
Lord  Hale:— "If  the  felon  resists  or  flies,  so  that  he  cannot  be  taken  without  killing  Wm, 
this  is  justifiable  and  no  felony;  but  still  It  must  be,  where  he  cannot  be  otherwise  taken,  for 
it  is  for  adf  ancement  of  justice  and  suppression  of  felons,  and  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be 
otherwise  apprehended,  it  is  lawful,  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  constable  and  had  a  wamuit"— 
PUas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

I  The  persons  who  are  not  bound  by  the  2  Hen.  V.  c.  8,  s.  2,  to  assist  magistrates  in  the  sup. 

prefirion  of  riots,  are  women,  dei^gymen,  persons  decrepit,  and  in&nia  under  the  age  of  filteeii. 

§  34  Edw.,  III.,  c.  1.  II 1  Geo.  I.  c  5. 
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than  one,  is,  by  this  statute,  enjoined  to  repair  to  the  seene  of  distnr- 
banee,  and  to  read  the  king's  proclamation,  ordering  all  persons  to  de- 
part peaceably  to  their  habitations.  To  remain  tumultnously  assembled, 
for  more  than  one  hour  after  the  reading  of  this  proclamation,  is  made 
felony  :  the  magistrate  and  peace  officer  are  empowered  to  apprehend  the 
offenders,  and  to  command  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  age  and  ability  to 
be  assisting  to  them  therein  ;  and,  by  a  special  prorision,  the  magistrates 
and  their  assistants  are  indemnified,  in  case  any  of  the  offenders  are  maim- 
ed or  killed  in  the  struggle. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  common  law,  and  of  these  sereral  statutes, 
the  duties  of  a  prirate  citizen  may  be  easily  collected.  If  no  magistrates 
or  peace  officers  are  present,  he  must  make  his  best  exertions  by  peace- 
able means  to  check  a  riot,  and  in  case  any  felony  is  attempted,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  haying  recourse  to  arms.  If  any  magistrates  are  present,  he  should 
put  himself  under  their  direction,  and  co-operate  with  them  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  order.  Eyen  if  they  choose  to  adopt  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  a  particular  statute,  the  duties  imposed  and  powers  conferred 
by  the  common  law,  still  remam  in  force  and  ought  to  be  immediately  ex- 
ecuted, if  any  fit  emergency  arise.  To  give  a  familiar  instance, — the 
Riot  Act  makes  it  felony  to  remain  tumultnously  assembled  for  more  than 
one  hour  after  the  proclamation  has  been  read  ;  and  so  far  as  respects  the 
proyisions  of  the  Riot  Act,  persons  so  remaining  might,  in  the  intermedi- 
ate hour,  be  guilty  of  every  species  of  mischief.  The  apparent  defect  is 
corrected  by  the  provisions  of  the  other  statutes,  and  of  the  common  law, 
according  to  which,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  private  persons  as  well  as 
magistrates  have  full  legal  powers  for  interfering  with  effect 

With  respect  to  the  suppression  of  riots,  the  situation  of  a  soldier  and  that 
of  a  private  citizen  are  precisely  the  same.  **  Whatever  any  other  class  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  may  do,  the  military  may  unquestionably  do  also."* 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  laid  down  the  same  law  in  the  trial  of  the  Bris- 
tol rioters,  which  we  have  abeady  quoted  ;  and  in  the  King  v.  Pinny,  the 
attorney-general  quoted  the  authorities  of  lords  Mansfield  and  Thurlow 
to  the  same  effect  We  may  add,  that  there  is  in  civil  law  (we  use  the 
term  as  contradistinguished  from  military  law)  no  distinction  between  the 
officer  and  the  private  soldier.  They  all  appear  in  the  same  character  of 
citizens,  when  called  out  to  suppress  riot.  If  the  private  citizen  is  bound 
to  stay  the  riot  by  gentle  means,  so  are  the  soldier  and  officer ;  if  the  pri- 
vate citizen  *is  bound  to  obey  the  magistrate  or  peace  officer,  to  use  vio- 
lent means  in  preventing  a  felony,  and  even  to  hazard  the  destruction  of 
life  in  his  exertions  to  maintain  peace:  upon  the  officer  and  soldier  the  same 
duties  are  incumbent  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  d^;ree. 

*  See  the  opinion  of  the  late  Loid  EUenborough,  printed  amonpt  the  "  General  Orden 
isued  to  the  army  by  the  oommaoder-in-chief,  1801." 
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So  far  then  aU  is  plain,  that  the  seedier  ia  not  ]Aaoed  in  a  mote  difficult 
situation  than  the  private  citizen.  But  the  soldier  is  bound  by  another 
law,  peculiaiij  applied  to  himsdf,  namely,  the  military  law,  or  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  before  we  ean  deariy  .under- 
stand the  position  in  which  he  stands,  we  must  examine  the  proTisbns 
contained  in  this  act  for  occasions  of  this  nature. 

Respecting  our  military  law  there  prevails  a  great  deal  of  enor.  It 
has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  law  at  variance  with  all  the  rest  of  our 
law ;  a  law  separate  and  distinct  in  itself,  and  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberties ;  whereas  it  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  general  law,  consistent  with 
other  laws  and  recognising  their  existence,  and  by  no  means  interfering 
with  the  general  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  Like  every  other 
law  which  applies  directly  to  a  peculiar  class,  it  is  partial  in  its  operation  ; 
and  it  certainly  restricts  the  privileges  of  that  daas  of  persons  for  the 
government  of  whom  it  is  enacted.  But  to  the  general  liberties  of  the 
subject  it  is  peculiarly  favourable,  as  it  serves  to  restrain  a  body  that 
might  overpower  the  civil  force  and  establish  tyranny  over  the  country  ; 
*'  for  nothing  u  so  dangerous  to  the  civil  establishment  of  a  state,  as  a 
Uoenlious  and  undisciplined  army."*  Lord  Loughborough's  observationa 
upon  the  true  nature  of  our  military  law,  and  its  difference  in  character 
and  effect  from  the  law  which  generaUy  bears  that  name,  are  so  dear  and 
so  much  to  the  point,  that  we  are  tempted  to  offer  them  al  some  length 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readera  ^'  This  leads  me  to  an  observation 
that  martial  law,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Hale,  and  such  also  as  it  ia 
marked  by  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  does  not  exist  in  England  at  all.  Where 
martial  law  is  established  and  prevails  in  any  country,  it  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  that  which  is  inaccurate^  called  'martial  law,* 
merely  because  the  decision  is  by  a  court  martial,  but  which  bears  no  af- 
finity to  that  which  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  in  this  kingdom,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  which  has  been  for  a  century  totally 
exploded.  Where  martiid  Liw  prevails,  the  authority  under  which  it  is 
exorcised,  claims  a  jurisdiction  over  all  military  persons  under  all  dieunk- 
stances  ;  even  their  debts  are  subject  to  inquiry  by  a  military  authority  ; 
every  species  of  offence  committed  by  any  person  who  appertains  to  the 
army  is  tried,  not  by  a  dvil  judicature,  but  by  the  judicature  of  the  regi- 
ment or  corps  to  which  he  belongs.  It  extends  also  to  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  not  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  in  those  states  which  sub- 
sist by  military  power.  Plots  against  the  sovereign,  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  like,  are  all  considered  as  withm  the  cognizance  of  mili- 
tary authority."  Again :  ^^  The  army  being  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  legislature,  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite  of  that  establishment  that 

*2H.  BlackBtone,  68. 
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Ibere  sboukl  be  order  and  diMnjdiiie  kept  up  in  it,  and  that  tbe  penona 
who  compoee  tbe  armj,  for  all  ofTenoeB  in  their  military  eapacitj,  ahooM 
be  subject  to  a  trial  by  their  officers.  This  has  induced  the  absolute  neoee* 
sitj  of  a  Mutiny  Act  aeoompaayin;  the  army."* 

The  military  law,  then,  whieh  prevails  in  this  country  is  narrowly  con- 
fined in  its  operation,  aflfects  none  but  persons  receiving  military  pay,  and 
affects  even  them  only  in  respect  of  military  offences.  The  line  of  die* 
tioction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  which  faU  between  the  dvil  and 
military  jurisdictions  has  been  established  by  the  civil  courts  with  a  just 
jealousy  of  military  interference,f  so  that  even  an  inferior  officer  may 
bring  an  action  against  his  superior  if  the  limits  of  military  authority  are 
transgressed.  Besides,  one  of  the  first  provisions  of  the  Mutmy  Act  is, 
that  <'  nothing  in  this  act^  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
officer  or  soldier  from  being  proceeded  against  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
law ;''  and  there  is  an  additional  precaution  which  prevents  the  act  from 
endangering  public  liberties,  namely,  that  its  existence  terminates  with 
eadi  successive  year. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  our  military  law,  its  provisions  must  always  be 
construed  in  accordance  with  tbe  other  portions  of  that  general  law,  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  only  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  which  can  be 
made  applicable  to  the  suppression  of  riots  is  that  in  which  the  soldier  is 
required  on  pain  of  death  ^^  to  obey  the  legal  commands  of  his  officer.' ' 
Our  constructbn  of  these  words  may  sound  harshly  in  the  ear  of  an  ad- 
vocate for  rigid  military  disciplme  and  the  paramount  superiority  of  officer 
over  soldier ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  true  legal  doctrine,  that  in  every  case 
the  duty  of  obedience  on  ihe  part  of  the  soldi^  depends  upon  the  legality 
or  iHegality  of  the  command ;  and  the  soldier  who  does  an  illegal  act  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  his  officer,  cannot  bring  forward  the  com- 
mand as  a  sufficient  legal  defence  in  a  civil  court  of  justice. 

An  objector  to  this  doctrine  will  probably  ask,  whether  the  obedience  of 
a. soldier  is  in  every  case  to  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  whether  he  is 
to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and,  in  ease  he  entertain  doubts  upon  the 
legality  of  the  orders,  to  set  up  his  own  opinion  hi  defiance  of  his  officer  ? 
Sudli  is  ceiiainly  his  duty  aecorduig  to  the  laws  which  now  prevail ;  nor  is 
it  m  practice  accompanied  with  so  many  difficulties  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  anticipated  In  time  of  war,  almost  all  measures,  however  violent, 
may  be  legally  commanded,  if  they  aro  directed  against  an  enemy ;  io 
time  of  peace,  the  routine  of  daily  discipline  is  clear  and  simple,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  hentation  as  to  the  legality  of  the  officer's  commands.  Amongst 
the  iew  occasions  on  which  doubts  can  arise,  is  this  case  of  the  suppression 

*  S  H.  Btadbrtoof,  fX).  f  See  Warden  t.  Bailey,  4  Taun,  ff7. 

\  See2Geo.iy^c.88,8.S. 
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of  riot  Yet  even  in  ibis  case  the  responsibility  of  the  soldier,  so  far  as 
respects  the  dvil  courts,  is  no  greater  than  the  responsibility  of  a  private 
citizen.  A  prirate  citizen,  carrying  deadly  weapons,  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  using  them,  because  a  magistrate  ordered  him  to  do  so,  unless  the 
circumstances  were  of  so  aggravated  a  character  as  to  justify  the  magistrate 
in  giring  the  order ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  punished  for 
neglecting  to  use  them,  if  the  magistrate  was  justified  in  giring  the  order, 
and  he  refused  to  obey  it.  Thus  must  he,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  decide 
upon  the  question  of  legality. 

Suppose  the  military  law  were  differently  framed,  and  the  word  legal 
omitted,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged  to  obey  every  command  of  his  of- 
ficer. An  instance  might  then  occur  m  which  an  officer,  either  through 
Ignorance  or  barbarity,  might  give  orders  to  fire  upon  a  multitude,  whose 
conduct  did  not  justify  the  attack  ;  hundreds  might  be  butchered  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  whole  evil  be  attributaUe  to  the  error  of  a  single  in- 
dividual A  soldier  would  always  be  justified  in  shedding  blood,  provided 
bu  commander  gave  the  command  ;  and  the  person  in  authority  would  be 
a  giant  of  a  hundred  hands  for  the  execution  of  evil.  Such  principles  are 
abhorrent,  not  merely  from  the  condition  of  firee  citisens,  but  also  fix>ro  the 
laws  of  humanity.  Soldiers  would  become  the  objects  of  general  appre- 
hension, for  every  man  would  remember,  that  in  all  institutions,  however 
well  regulated  and  however  much  approved  by  experience,  some  members 
will  always  be  found  destitute  of  principle,  or  wholly  incapable  of  regulat- 
ing their  passions,  who,  to  gratify  their  fedings  of  revenge,  or  in  periect 
recklessness  of  the  miseries  they  are  producing,  may  employ  their  formidafale 
strength  in  oppressing  or  destroying  their  fellow-subjects.  Such  a  case  u 
an  extreme  case,  and  highly  improbable,  and  is  suggested  merely  to  show 
the  tendency  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  law.  If  the  soldier  is  to  be  justi- 
fied in  obeying  every  command  of  his  officer^  the  justification  will  include 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  command  ;  but  if  any  line  is  to  be  drawn 
where  the  duty  of  obedience  shall  terminate  and  that  of  disobedience  begin, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  line  less  inconvenient  to  all  parties  than  that 
which  is  drawn  upon  the  principle  of  legality. 

The  difference  between  the  soldier  and  private  citizen,  when  engaged 
in  repressing  disturbance,  does  not  lie  in  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
legality  of  the  orders  which  are  received,  but  in  the  liability  of  a  soldier  to 
be  summoned  before  a  military  tribunal.  He  is  ordered  to  fire.  If  he 
obeys,  will  the  jury  consider  the  command  legal  ?  If  he  disobeys,  will  the 
court  martial  decide  it  to  be  illegal  ?  It  is  the  fear  of  this  second  tribunal, 
which,  while  it  is  unknown  to  the  private  citizen,  forms  the  principal  em- 
bairassment  to  the  soldier.  Not  that  the  courts  martial  are  guided  by 
a  law  which  b  at  variance  with  the  law  admitted  in  all  our  crimmal  courts ; 
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f  jr  we  *  hope  that  we  have  given  sufficient  proofs  that  the  military  and 
civil  laws  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  that  the  command  which 
would  be  dedared  illegal  in  the  King's  Bench,  ought  to  meet  with  no  ap- 
probation before  a  military  tribunal :  still  we  know  that  in  the  decision  of 
such  questions  men  are  strongly  influenced  by  their  habits  and  general 
opinions ;  and  that  a  scene  which  one  man  would  ridicule  as  a  temporaiy 
and  unimportant  ebullition  of  popular  feding,  would  by  another,  accus- 
tomed to  the  quiet  regularity  and  sober  discipline  of  well-organized  troops, 
be  treated  as  a  violent  commotion,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  repressed  at  all  hazards,  whether  of  life  or  property. 
Thus  might  the  soldier  be  condemned  beforo  the  court  of  his  regiment, 
although  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal  to  obey  his  officer  and  fire  upon  a 
mob,  when  that  act  would  have  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  a  common 
jury,  liable  to  a  conviction  for  murder. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  minds  of 
the  jury  are  unjustly  adveac^d  to  the  soldier.  No  sooner  has  a  person  in 
the  mob  been  killed  by  a  soldier,  than  the  enemies  of  order  seize  upon  the 
event  as  a  n^ans  of  irritating  the  public  mind>  fill  the  newspapera  with  the 
grossest  misreprjesentations,  conceal  the  violence  of  the  mob  and  the 
danger  of  the  soldiers,  and  poison  the  mind  of  the  juryman  before  he 
enters  upon  the  trial.  At  the  funeral  of  the  late  Queen  thej^e  was  a  de- 
termined and  pre-arranged  attempt  to  resist  the  commands  of  government, 
to  drive  bads  the  military,  and  to  prevent  the  procession  from  taking 
place.  The  soldiers  were  loaded  with  eve^ry  abuse,  attacked  with  stones 
and  brickbats^  and  rendered  incapable  of  performing  the,  duties  of  an  es- 
cort, or  even  of  protecting  their  own  lives  vdtbout  repelling  force  by  force ; 
thirty-five  were  so  dangerously  wounded  as  to  ^  taken  imraediatdy  to  the 
hospital :  yet  when  an  inquest  was  held  upon  the  bodies  of  the  rioters  who 
were  killed,  one  verdict  was  returned  of  ^*  manslaughter,"  and  the  other 
of  *^  murder,"  apparently  to  the  great  gratification  of  a  krge  portk)n  of 
the  community. 

The  riots  of  which  we  have  hitherto  treated,  have  amounted  dther  to 
felonies  or  misdemeanors.  The  third  spedes  of  riot,  which  amounts  to 
treason,  forms  a  less  important  subject  of  consideration  than  it  would  have 
formed  two  centuries  ago ;  because  many  offences  which  were  formerly 
treasons,  have  been  dechu:ed  by  law  to  be  so  no  longer,  and  of  those  which 

*  The  UXknAng  i»  a  portion  of  the  osth  which  is  taken  by  th«  memben  of  the  court 
martial  '*  I,  A,  B,,  do  mrear  that  I  wIU  duly  admliiister  justice  according  to  the  rules  and 
articles  for  the  better  government  of  his  Miyesty's  forces,  and  according  to  an  Act  now  in 
fbroe  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  other  crimes  therein  mentioned,  with- 
out partiality,  fliVDur,  or  affecdon ;  and  if  any  doubt  shall  axise,  which  is  not  explained  by 
the  said  artSdes  or  uOj  then  according  to  my  oonsdenoe.  the  best  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  custom  of  war  In  like  cases." 
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are  still  treasonable,  a  large  proportion  are  now  prosecuted  under  anotiin- 
character. 

The  statute  25  Edward  IV.  contains  those  definitions  of  treason  which  are 
authorities  at  the  present  day.  The  words  of  that  statute  within  tiie  mean- 
ing of  which  a  riot  may  be  brought  are  the  following :— ^'  If  a  man  do 
levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm;*'  or  ^^  When  a  man 
doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  our  lady 
his  queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir."  The  constructire  treasons 
which  were  founded  upon  these  words,  during  the  more  arbitrary  periods 
of  our  history,  were  so  numerous,  that  if  they  had  retained  the  sanction 
of*  the  law,  they  would  hare  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  riots  which 
have  occurred  during  the  present  century.  The  law  was  happfly  altered 
m  thb  particular  by  the  1st  Mary,  statute  12,  which  enacted,  '^  That  no 
act,  deed,  or  ofiTenoe  being  by  act  of  parliament  made  treason,  petit  treason, 
or  misprision  of  treason,  by  words,  writing,  cyphering,  deeds,  or  otherwise 
whatsoever,  shaB  be  taken,  had,  deemed,  or  adjudged  to  be  high  treason, 
petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  but  only  such  as  be  declared  and  ex* 
pressed  to  be  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  in  or  by  the 
act  of  parliament  of  S5th  Edward  III.,  touching  treason  or  the  dedaration 
of  treason,  and  none  other,  nor  that  any  pains  of  death,  penalties  or  for- 
feitures in  any  wise  ensue,  or  be  to  any  offender  or  offenders,  for  doing  or 
committing  any  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  other  than 
such  as  be  in  the  said  act  ordained  and  provided,  any  statute  made  before 
or  after  the  said  25th  year  of  Edward  the  III.,  or  any  declaration  or 
matter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.''  By  this  act,  then,  treasons 
have  been  reduced  to  the  old  standard  of  25  Edward  III. :  yet  even  this 
class  of  offences  is  still  so  comprehensive  as  to  indude  a  large  number  of 
cases  which  are  in  these  days  treated  as  common  felonies. 

To  show  the  treasonable  character  attaching  to  many  of  those  riots 
which  have  recently  taken  place,  we  may  quote  the  following  case  which 
occurred  in  1675.  ^^  A  great  number  of  weavers  in  and  about  London, 
being  offended  at  the  engine  loom,  (which  are  instruments  that  have  been 
used  these  sixty  years,)  because  thereby  one  man  can  do  as  mudi  in  a  day 
as  nearly  twenty  mea  without  them,  and  by  consequence  can  afford  his 
ribbands  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  after  attempts  in  Parliament  and  else-  , 
where  to  suppress  them,  did  agree  among  themsdves  to  rise  and  go  from 
house  to  house  to  take  and  destroy  the  engine  looms  ;  in  pursuance  of 
which  they  did,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  this  instant  August,  as- 
semble themselves  in  great  numbers,  at  some  places  to  a  hundred,  at 
others  to  four  hundred,  and  at  others,  particularly  at  Stratford-Bow,  to 
about  fifteen  hundred.  They  did  in  a  most  violent  manner  break  open 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  which  such  engine  looms 
were,  or  were  by  them  suspected  to  be  ;  they  took  away  the  engines,  and 
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makiiig  great  fires,  burnt  the  same,  and  not  only  the  looms,  but  in  manj 
places  the  ribbands  made  thereby,  and  several  other  goods  of  the  persons 
Yrhose  houses  they  broke  open;  this  they  did,  not  in  one  place  only,  but 
in  several  places  and  counties — Middlesex,  London,  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  in  the  last  of  which,  viz.  at  Southwark,  they  stormed  the  house  of 
one  Thomas  Bybby,  and  though  they  were  resisted,  and  one  of  them 
killed  and  another  wounded,  yet  at  last  they  forced  thehr  way  in,  took 
away  his  looms  and  burnt  them;  the  value  of  the  damage  they  did  is 
computed  at  several  thousand  pounds."  We  might  almost  fancy  that,  in 
quoting  this  history,  we  were  writing  an  account  of  those  formidable  riots 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1830  ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  not  merely 
the  noters  of  that. year,  but  also  the  public  at  large,  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  offence  bordered  upon  high  treason,  and  that  a 
case  so  precisely  similar  had  been  declared  treason  by  five  of  our  judges.* 
The  criminal  acts  drawn  up  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  superintendence  de-. 
dare  ofi^nces  of  this  kind,  and  many  others,  which '  would  have  f<Hineriy 
been  punished  as  treasons,  to  be  felonies ;  but  they  do  not  abrogate  the  law 
previously  existing  upon  treasons ;  they  are  cumulative,  and  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  public  prosecutor  whether  he  shall  not  indict  the  offenders 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  One  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Bristol  trials 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  existence  of  the  ancient  law  to  his  advantage. 
Being  indicted  for  the  commission  of  a  fdony  in  attacking  the  public 
prison,  he  attempted  to  put  in  as  a  plea^hat  the  offence  was  treason  and 
to  be  punished  as  sudi,  because  he  had  openly  declared  during  the  attack 
that  he  would  destroy  ail  the  prisons  in  the  land.  The  judges  overruled 
the  objection,  not  however  denying  his  offence  to  be  treasonable,  but  as-' 
serting,  that  although  it  was  treason,  it  might  be  still  a  felony,  and  prose- 
cuted as  such  under  the  provisions  of  Sir  R  Peel's  actf 

Among  the  riots,  then,  whkh  a  soldier  may  be  called  upon  to  suppress, 
some  may  be  misdemeanors,  some  felonious,'  others  may  be  felonious  and 
treasonable^  and  others  may  distmctly  amount  to  high  treason,  and  ought 

*    Hale*a  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vd.  i.  p.  142. 

f  Morning  Chronicle^  January  6Ui. — *<Mr  Pftlmer,  on  behalf  of  Clarke^  took  an  ob.* 
jecUou  to  the  indictment,  contending  that  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  he  had  dedared  Jie 
would  set  fire  to  all  the  ^ols  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of  high  trcu- 
aon,  in  which  the  fekmy  was  mei)fed.  The  learned  counsel,  therefore,  submitted  that  tho 
prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  The  learned  judges,  (Tlndal,  Taunton^and  Aldenon^)  how. 
ever,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that  the  objection  was  not  tenable.  They  had  yet  to 
learn  that  if  a  person  who  might  be  charged  with  high  treason  had  done  an  act  amomiting 
to  murder,  arson,  or  other  ofienoes  which  might  be  made  acts  of  that  treason,  that  therefore, 
he  was  to  be  acquitted  as  such,  and  the  crown  driven  to  prefer  an  indictment  for  high  trea. 
son ;  but  in  this  cose,  the  dedaxations  of  the  prisoner  were  so  fkr  from  the  time  of  the  acts 
committed,  when  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  in  company  of  those  who  had  been  concemed 
with  him  in  committing  the  acts  themsdves,  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  guilty  of 
high  treason.*' 
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to  be  treated  as  such.  The  dutj  ineambeiit  upon  a  pmate  person  for 
the  suppression  of  treason  is  not  treated  in  any  of  our  law-books  distinctly 
firom  the  duty  of  suppressing  filony.  Lord  Hale  and  Seijeant  Hawkins* 
treat  of  both  together ;  and  having  conunenoed  the  discusston  upon  the 
arrests  of  ^^  traitors  and  felons,"  subsequently  employ  only  the  term  of 
*^  feiona"  Indeed^t  ^*  in  aneient  time,  every  treason  was  comprehended 
in  the  name  of  felony ;"  and  lord  Hale  talks  of  **  treasons  and  other 
fdonies  ;*'  so  that  in  every  case  of  treason,  a  private  person  may  safely 
act  as  in  a  case  of  aggravated  felony.  In  many  instances,  the  nature  of 
the  act,  such  as  an  attack  upon  the  king's  person,  or  upon  his  courts  of 
justice,  or  his  fortresses  or  troops,  iHll  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
any  man  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  and  it  maybe  observed  generally, 
that  the  aggravation  of  the  offence  wiD  prove  to  him  at  once,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  it,  the  use  of  the  most  violent  means  will  be  perfectly 
justifiable.  The  same  principle  of  law  which  applies  to  a  soldier  in  respect 
of  felony,  wOl  also  apply  to  kim  in  reqwct  of  treason.  In  the  eye  of  the 
civU  law,  he  acts  as  a  private  person,  bound  by  the  same  duties,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  responsibility.  In  respect  of  military  law,  he  is  stffl  bound 
to  obey  the  legal  commands  of  his  officer.  If  no  officer  is  present,  every 
interference  to  suppress  treason  is  legal ;  if  an  officer  is  present,  every 
command  issued  for  that  purpose  vnll  be  legal ;  if  a  magistrate  is  present, 
every  conunand  issued  by  hun  should  be  obeyed  by  the'  officer  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  soldier,  and  boUi  one  and  the  other  are  equaDy  bound  to 
obey  it. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  under  which  is  to  be  decided,  on  each  suc- 
cessive riot  that  occurs,  the  policy  of  having  recourse  to  military  aid.  The 
magistrate  must  remember  thiat  the  responsibility  for  consequences  is  not 
confined  to  himself  alone  ;  that  an  improper  order,  on  his  part,  may  sub- 
ject to  capital  proceedings,  not  merely  himself,  but  also  those  persons, 
whether  civil  or  miliCBry,  who  act  under  his  directions ;  that  while  private 
individuals  are  to  consider  only  their  duties  as  private  citizens,  the  soldier 
is  bound  by  military  as  well  as  civil  law  ;  and  that  however  harmonious  the 
one  law  may  be  with  the  other,  there  may  be  moments  of  difficulty,  in 
which  the  soldier  may  find  himself  at  a  loss  between  the  several  obligations 
which  they  create.  Perhaps  the  soldier  may  feel  sure  that  the  occasion 
does  not  justify  the  use  of  fire-arms,  even  after  the  order  to  fire  has  been 
given  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  consider  his  own  life,  or  that  of 
others  about  him,  in  such  jeopardy  as  to  require  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  mob,  although  he  has  received  orders  to  remain  inactive;    In  either 

*    Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crowiii  vol.  ii.  p.  72.     Hawkins*  Pleas  of  the  Crowii,  toL  ii. 
p.  114v 
f    Co.  3,  Inst.  16. 
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case*  lie  may  be  uncertain  whether  his  own  discretion,  or  the  commands 
of  his  officer  should  be  obeyed  ;  whether  he  should  hazard  the  decision  of 
a  cnrfl,  or  that  of  a  mih'tary  court :  and  unless  his  serrices  are  indispens- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  he  ought  not  to  be  exposed  by 
the  magistrate  to  these  painful  and  difficult  altematires. 

At  the  same  tune,  when  matters  come  to  extremities  when  the  civil 
power  is  unaUe  to  enlbrce  the  law,  there  is  no  body  in  this  country  so 
effeethe  for  the  end  in  yiew  as  the  reguhir  army.    In  many  instances, 
soldien  of  the  militiaB  are  personally  acquainted  with  persons  in  the  mob  ; 
they  and  their  officers,  as  well  as  the  yeomen  and  their  officers,  often  have 
as  indiTiduals  a  pecuniary  or  some  other  interest  in  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order.    Thus  they  wiU  be  c(msidered  as  taking  part  for  their  own  private 
adTaniage,  and  not  for  the  mere  promotion  of  peac&     The  subjects  on 
wliicb  riots  have  generally  occurred, — ^the  amount  of  wages,  the  price  of 
Cmm],  or  the  support  of  peculiar  political  opinions,  are  such  as  frequently 
separate  the  £umer  from  the  labourer,  the  richer  from  the  poorer  classes, 
the  yeoman  from  the  multitude  against  which  he  is  required  to  act.     The 
oonaequence  is,  that  the  yeomen  is  suspected  of  taking  arms,  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  suppressing  riot  and  protecting  himself  and  his  property, 
as  wdi  as  his  fellow  subjects  and  their  prepay,  from  the  violence  of  in- 
temperate men,  but  in  order  to  promote  his  own  political  views,  to  resist 
claims  which  the  multitude  bdieve  to  be  just,  and  to  settle  civil  controvar- 
siea  by  an  i^peal  to  the  sword.     Can  such  a  motive,  widely  circulated  by 
some  mischieTous  and  artful  ringleader,  fail  to  raise  a  general  unwDlmg- 
nesB  to  concede  ?  or  to  excite  amongst  the  rioters  a  resolution  to  imitate  the 
bad  example  whksh  they  fancy  that  they  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
eeutiye  power — t.  e.  to  vindicate  by  a  similar  recourse  to  arms,  the  opin- 
iona  and  dahns  which  they  are  assembled  to  promote  ?     We  might  say 
much  of  the  evil  consequences  which  are  felt  after  peace  has  been  re-estab- 
lished, of  the  discordance  between  the  several  ranks  of  society,  of  the  heart- 
bomings  and  anger  and  indignation  with  which  the  peasantry  regard  the 
fiurmer,  and  the  artisans  their  master  manufacturer,  while  they  harbour  the 
sorrowful  reeoUection  of  some  frigid  or  associate  who  fell  a  victim  in  tlie 
strogg^  and  cherish  a  determination  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  ven- 
geance.    From  these  and  many  other  drawbacks,  which  attach  to  the 
militia  and  yeomanry,  the  regular  soldier  is  wholly  exempt.    Very  pro- 
bably he  marches  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  action  but  a  few 
days  before  the  event  occurs,  and  he  leaves  it  immediately  afterwards.   He 
has  no  fnends  amongst  the  multitude,  no  interest  in  the  circumstances  out 
<^  which  the  disorder  arises — he  is  the  mere  agent  of  the  law,  and  cannot 
be  suspected  of  any  other  desire  or  intention  than  to  perform  his  duty  as 
a  soldier,  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  which  he  receives  to  overcome 
the  enemies  of  order.     His  interference  is  humane,  because  the  multi- 
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tude  know  the  impoaribilitj  of  resistance,  and  retire  from  tlie  struggle  :  it 
is  eflTective,  because  his  discipline,  confidence  in  his  comrades,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  arms,  insure  to  him  an  easy  victory.  Thus  it 
generally  happens  that  life  is  saved,  while  the  law  is  enforced. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  people  should  learn  to  regard  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  law  as  altogether  distinct  from  the  law  itself,  to  consider  their 
actions  as  altogether  mechanical  and  independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  law,  and  in  times  of  riot  to  regard  them  as  solely  endeavouring  to 
re-establish  order,  without  any  reference  to  the  cause  from  which  the  dis- 
turbance arose.  How  this  notion  can  gain  ground,  if  yeomanry,  or  militia^ 
or  any  persons  principally  interested  in  the  causes  of  disturbance,  are  them- 
selves to  repress  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  superiority  of  the  regular  army  over  yeomanry  and  militia  for  the 
suppression  of  riot,  has  been  long  experienced  in  Ireland.  In  that  coun- 
try party  spirit  b  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  its  bitter  fruits  are  too 
plainly  perceived  in  the  distrust  and  personal  hostility  which  divide  all  ranks 
of  society.  The  yeomanry  are  accused  (whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  little 
to  our  present  purpose)  of  partiality,  violent  party  feelings,  and  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  rdigion  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.  They  constantly  en- 
counter a  vigorous  resistance,  and  theu*  conduct  is  invariably  misrepresented. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers,  although  performing  the  same  duties  and 
enforcing  the  same  laws,  are  generally  respected,  are  even  popular,  are 
seldom  obliged  to  draw  the  sword,  but  compel  the  restoration  of  order 
by  the  mere  apprehension  of  their  force. 

Havmg  explained  the  law  as  to  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  maintain- 
ing the  public  peace,  we  cannot  help  touching  upon  the  idle  complaints 
which  have  been  not  unfrequently  made,  that  such  an  employment  of  them 
is  unconstitutional,  or  contrary  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  subject 
As  we  have  shown  that  the  law  under  which  they  act  is  consistent  with 
the  other  laws  by  which  the  whole  community  are  bound,  and  that  in 
reality  they  are  authorized  to  act  by  precisely  the  same  law  which  autho- 
rizes all  private  individuals,  we  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  proving  the 
complaints  to  be  unfounded,  but  will  merely  allude  to  some  of  the  causes 
to  which  the  mistake  may  be  attributed.  In  almost  all  nations,  and  at 
different  periods  of  our  history  in  England,  the  soldiers  have  been  the 
agents  of  despotic  power, — it  is  therefore  assumed  that  they  will  again  act 
in  the  same  capacity  :  they  have  sometimes  been  employed  to  restrain  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  meeting  and  petitioning, — a  recurrence  of  the 
same  conduct  is  therefore  anticipated.  Again,  they  have  been  required 
to  enforce  obnoxious  laws,  laws  perhaps  in  themsdves  of  an  oppressive 
character, — and  the  nature  of  the  kw  has  been  confused  with  the  dbaractar 
of  those  who  carry  it  into  execution.  But  the  badness  of  a  law  supplies 
no  charge  against  the  agent  who  brings  it  faithfully  into  operation  ;   and 
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acts  of  tyrann J  are  not  now  to  be  anticipated,  merely  because  they  were  com- 
mitted in  ancient  times,  when  the  checks  and  restraints  upon  goTemment 
were  adjusted  less  fayotarably  to  the  mamtenance  of  public  liberties.  If  it 
were  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  military  conforms  to  the  civil 
law ;  that,  if  on  arbitrary  minister  endeayours  to  employ  the  army  for  il- 
legal purposes,  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  civil  courts  ;  that  the  refusal  to 
re-enact  the  military  law  would  at  once  annihilate  this  engine  of  his  power ; 
that  the  number  of  the  army  depends  entirely  upon  the  legislature,  and 
most  especially  upon  that  part  of  it  which  represents  the  people  and  has 
the  exclusiye  authority  over  the  soldiers*  pay — it  would  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged that  very  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  mere 
employment  of  the  military  force,  whilst  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult 
to  prove  that  we  should  run  the  greatest  risk  by  unduly  duninishing  it* 


PRJiiMUNIRE. 


Prjemunire  is  a  species  of  offence  more  immediately  affecting  the 
king  and  his  government,  though  not  subject  to  capital  punishment ;  it  is 
called  praemunire  from  the  words  of  the  writ  preparatory  to  its  prosecu- 
tion ;  ^^pramunire  facias  A.  B."  that  is,  cause  A.  B.  to  be  forewarned 
that  he  appear  before  us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands 
charged ;  which  contempt  is  particularly  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the 
writ  It  took  its  original  from  the  exorbitant  power  claimed  and  exer- 
cised in  England  by  the  pope,  which,  even  in  the  days  of  blind  zeal,  was 
too  heavy  for  our  ancestors  to  bear. 

King  Edward  I.,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  prince,  and  justly  styled  the 
English  Justinian,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  shake  off  this  servile  yoke.  He 
would  not  suffer  his  bishops  to  attend  a  general  council,  till  they  had  sworn 
not  to  receive  the  papal  benediction.  He  made  light  of  aU  papal  bulls  and 
processes  ;  invading  Scotland  in  defiance  of  one,  and  seizing  the  tempor- 
alities of  his  clergy,  who,  under  pretence  of  another,  refused  to  pay  a  tax 
imposed  by  parliament  He  strengthened  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  thereby 
closing  the  great  gulf,  in  which  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up.  And  one  of  his  subjects  having  obtained 
a  buU  of  excommunication  against  another,  he  ordered  him  to  be  executed 

*  The  abore  article  is  extracted  from  the  Law  Magatdne,  and  is  not  only  of  itself  a  subject 
of  considerable  impoitonce,  and  ought  to  be  generally  known,  but  it  forms  an  excellent  oom- 
meiitarj'  on  the  preceding  charge  of  lord  chief  justice  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  at  Bristol. 
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as  a  traitor,  aooording  to  the  ancient  law.  And  in  the  35th  year  of  bis 
reign  was  made  the  first  statute  against  papal  provisions  ;  being,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Ooke,  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  statutes  of 
prcemunire,  which  is  ranked  as  an  offence  immediately  against  the  king, 
because  every  encouragement  of  the  papal  power  is  a  diminution  of  tlie 
authority  of  the  crown. 

In  the  writ  for  the  execution  of  all  these  statutes,  the  words  pramunire 
facias^  being  used  to  command  a  citation  of  the  party,  here  denominated 
in  common  speech  not  <mly  the  writ,  but  the  offence  itself,  of  maintaining 
the  papal  power  by  the  name  of  prasnmnire.  The  statute  26  Rich.  II.  e. 
5,  which  enacts,  ^^  that  whoever  procures  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  aiiy 
translations,  processes,  exconununications,  bulls,  instruments,  or  other 
things  which  touch  the  king,  against  him,  his  crown  and  realm,  and  all 
persons  aiding  and  assisting  therein,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  king^s  protec- 
tion, their  lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  king's  use,  and  they  shall  be 
attached  by  their  bodies  to  answer  to  the  king  and  his  council ;  or  process 
of  prcsmunire  Jaciat  shall  be  made  out  against  him,  as  in  other  cases  of 
pro  visors." 

The  penalties  of  prasmunire  seem  to  have  kept  the  depressing  power  of 
the  pope  within  the  proper  bounds  of  their  original  institution,  up  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but,  they  being  pains  of  very  considerable  consequence, 
it  has  been  thought  fit  to  apply  the  same  to  other  heinous  offaices,  some 
of  which  bear  more  and  some  less  relation  to  this  original  offence,  and 
some  no  relation  whatever. 

To  molest  the  possessors  of  abbey  lands  granted  by  paiiiament  to  Henry 
YIII.  and  Edward  YI.  is  Aprcemunire. 

The  offence  of  acting  as  a  broker  or  agent  in  any  usurious  contract, 
where  above  ten  per  cent,  interest  is  taken,  is  a  proemunire. 

To  obtain  any  stay  of  proceedings,  other  than  by  arrest  of  judgment,  or 
writ  of  error,  in  any  suit  for  a  monopoly,  is  likewise  a  prcemunire. 

To  obtam  an  exclusive  patent  for  the  sole  making  or  importing  of  gun- 
powder or  arms,  or  to  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  is  also  a  prar^ 
munire.  On  the  abolition  by  statute  12  Char.  II.  c.  24,  of  purveyance, 
and  the  prerogative  of  pre-emption,  or  taking  any  victual,  beasts,  or 
goods,  for  the  king's  use  at  a  stated  price,  without  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tor, the  exertion  of  any  such  power  for  the  future  was  declared  to  incur 
the  penalties  of  proemwiire.  To  assert  maliciously  and  advisedly,  by  speak- 
ing or  writing,  that  both  or  either  house  of  parliament  have  a  legislative 
authority  wxihoul  the  king,  is  declared  a  prcemunire.  To  send  any  sub- 
ject out  of  this  realm  a  prisoner  into  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,  is  a  prce- 
munire^  and  also  a  breach  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  is  incapable  of  the 
king's  pardon,  besides  other  heavy  penalties.  Persons  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance,  as  well  as  supremacy, 
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upon  tender  by  the  supreme  magistnUe,  ara  subject  to  tlie  penalties  of  a 
prcemunire.  Sergeants,  councillors,  procton,  attorneys,  and  all  officers 
of  courts,  practising  without  having  taken  Hie  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  without  having  subscribed  the  dedaration  against  popery, 
are  guilty  of  a  prasmumre^  whether  the  oaths  be  tendered  or  not.  To  as- 
sert, maliciously  and  duectly,  by  preaching,  teachmg,  or  advisedly  speak- 
ing, that  the  male  descendants  of  James  II.  or  any  person  other  than  ac- 
cording to  the  acts  of  settlement  and  union,  hath  any  right  to  the  throne 
of  these  kingdoms,  or  that  the  king  cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent 
of  tlie  crown ;  such  preaching,  teaching,  or  advisedly  speakmg,  is  a  prm- 
munirej  and  writing,  prmting,  or  puMishing  the  same  doctrines  amounted 
to  high  treason.  If  the  peers  of  Scotland,  when  assembled  to  dect  their 
sixteen  representatives  in  the  British  parliament,  shall  presume  to  treat  of 
any  other  matter  save  only  the  election,  they  incur  ihe  penalties  of  a  prce- 
munire.  All  unwarrantable  undertakings  by  unlawful  subscriptions,  then 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bubbles,  subject  the  parties  to  the  pen- 
alties of  a  prcemunire. 

An  sudi  as  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize,  assist,  or  are  present  at 
any  forbidden  marriage  of  such  of  the  descendants  of  the  body  of  George 
II.  as  are,  by  that  act,  prohibited  from  contracting  matrimony  without 
consent  of  the  crown,  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  prastnunire. 

Its  punishment  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregomg  statutes,  whush  are 
thus  shortly  summed  up  by  Sir  £.  Coke ;  ^^  that  from  the  conviction  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protedion,  and  his  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in 
prison  at  the  king's  pleasure,  or  during  life;  which  is  the  same  thing,  as 
the  king  by  his  prerogative  may  at  any  time,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  punishment,  except  in  the  case  of  transgressing  the  statute  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  Such  delinquent,  though  protected  as  part  of  the  public  from 
public  wrongs,  cannot  bring  an  action  for  any  private  mjury,  how  atro- 
cious soever,  being  so  far  out  of  tlie  protection  of  the  law,  that  it  wiU  not 
guard  his  civil  rights,  nor  remedy  any  grievance,  which  he  as  an  individual 
may  suffer.  And  no  man,  knowing  him  to  be  guflty,  can  with  safety  give 
him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief." 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 


In  selecting  and  abridging  the  account  of  the  British  and  Scottish  par- 
liaments, I  have  given  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  authors  quoted  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  artksles,  but  their  very  words,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
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obserre  ihe  utmost  impartiality.  Although  the  Bilk  for  the  Refonn  of  Par< 
liament  have  given  the  Britisb  empire,  on  vhoie  widdy  extended  domin- 
ions the  ran  never  aeti,  a  new  constitution,  yet  as  many  parts  of  the  old 
fabric  still  remain,  I  have-giren,  m  the  following  woik,  an  account  of  those 
institutions  which  have  been  the  means,  under  Qod,  of  rendering  this  em- 
pire happy  and  glorious  at  home,  and  die  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world  abroad. 

This  royal  throne  of  kingi,  this  soepterM  isle, 

This  earth  of  mig'esty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise; 

This  ibrtreflB,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  ivar ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  fvall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  of  a  house, 

Against  the  enemy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Britain, 

This  nurse,  this  teembig  tvomb  of  ro}iil  kinga^ 

Fear*d  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their  birth. 

Richard  11,  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

In  marking  the  origin  of  parliaments,  I  have  diiefly  followed  the 
authority  of  Judge  Blackstone ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  lawyers  of  the  greatest  reputation  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  but  however  much  constitutional  writers  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  institutions  of  our  Saxon  anoe»- 
tors,  (whose  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  customs  and  landmariu  is 
proveri>ial,)  they  all  agree  in  affirming,  that  there  was  no  rach  thing  as  a 
house  of  commons  in  existence  previous  to  the  year  1865,  which  was  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  %  for  the  Saxon  Witenagemotte  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  pariiament  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  that  word.  Hemy 
III.  was  the  first  English  M>vereign  who  summoned  by  writ,  knights  and 
burgesses,  as  representatives  of  their  counties  and  boroughs,  to  serve  him  in 
parliament,  a  service  which  was  then,  and  for  may  ages  afterwards,  con- 
sidered as  a  grievous  burden,  a  heavy  expense,  and  a  great  hardship ;  in- 
deed it  frequently  happened  that  the  boroughs  were  obliged  to  allow  thdr 
representatives  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  attendance  in 
parliament  At  its  first  institution,  pariiament  met  in  one  house  or  cham- 
ber, the  three  estates,  viz,  the  Prelates,  the  lay  Peers,  and  the  Commons, 
sat  and  voted  together  as  one  body ;  but  this  proving  inconvenient,  and  the 
commons  requiring  frequently  to  retire  for  consultation,  about  such  afiairs 
as  more  immediately  affected  their  own  estate,  their  final  separation  and 
meeting  in  another  house  by  themselves,  was  effected  about  the  year  1395, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  From  that  period  to  the  grand  rebellion,  their 
importance  gradually  increased,  and  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
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crown  hat  from  time  to  time  conceded  to  the  house  of  GommonB  tliat 
power  and  authority  which  conatitatea  ita  preaent  greatneas.  The  Scot- 
tiah  parliamenta  were  oouatituted  aimilaily  to  the  EugUah ;  the  laat  pariia- 
ment  whidi  aat  in  Soodand,  was  that  wliich  enacted  the  incorporating  union 
between  the  two  Idngdoma,  and  hefoie  the  RcTolation  of  1688  ;  it  ako 
contained  three  estatesy  m.  the  apiiitual  and  lay  peer%  and  the  commona, 
inrho  all  sat  and  voted  together  in  one  house ;  hut  at  the  Revolution,  the 
oonvention  parliament,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  1689,  deprived 
the  biahopa  of  their  seats,  and  there  remained  only  two  estatea  in  thai  cm- 
veniian  which  offered  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  and  of  that  parliament  which  passed  the  act  of  unkm,  and  thereby 
Toted  their  own  annihihition. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  Professor  Park's  ^*  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Constitution,"  delivered  at  King's 
College,  London,  in  the  commencement  term. 

**  The  accredited  theory  of  the  Constitution  assigns  the  bnainess  of  legis- 
lation to  parliament  inducrimnaidy ;  it  does  not  confer  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing billa  of  projecta  of  law,  nor  yet  subjecta  of  debate,  upon  any  parti- 
cular person  or  persons ;  and  even  in  point  of  practice,  bills  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  motiona  made,  by  any  individual  member  of  the  legislature  who 
chooses ;  that  is  to  say,  by  any  one  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mdivi- 
duals  in  the  house  of  Commons,  and  four  hundred  and  eight  in  the  house 
of  Lorda ;  and  sudb  billa  are  precisely  of  the  same  vaMdity,  if  passed,  as 
bilk  introduced  by  the  executive  government,  or  king'a  nunisters.  We 
have  only  to  apply  thia  theory  to  the  buainem  of  the  adntmitiratwe  govern^ 
meniy  and  to  suppose  that  government  carried  on  by  the  undisturbed 
meana,  which  thia  theory  of  the  constitotion  has  pomted  out,— /^/Soiioii 
coiualfy  and  promiscuotufy  originated, — ^to  aee  with  one  glance,  that  a 
greater  absurdity  never  entered  Uie  heart  of  man.  Administrative  govern- 
ment has  become  the  most  profound  and  the  most  complicated  of  all  sci- 
encea  Frcwi  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  ita  materials,  it  matea  and  masters 
the  most  powerful  inteDeets ;  whfle  from  that  very  extent,  and  the  inability 
of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  all  its  relationa  and  dependendea,  or  to  con- 
template more  than  a  portion  of  the  whole  field,  that  portion  with  which 
the  particular  obaervation  or  experience  of  each  has  made  him  moat  con- 
versant, it  fumishea  room  for  amore  endless  diversity  and  gradation  of 
opinion,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  acience  founded  upon  mduction. 
Now  in  all  adences,  in  medicme,  in  mathematica,  hi  chemistry,  in  aatro  • 
nomy,  in  biw,  we  find  not  only  the  most  various  measures  of  capacity  and 
power,  among  the  professors,  but  we  find  in  each,  a  very  few  minds  capable 
of  penetrating  immeasurable  distancea  beyond  even  the  range  of  the  highest 
order  of  ordinary  minds,  and  upon  whom,  in  each  of  those  adences,  an  aa- 
cendency  or  superiority  devolves,  which  is  strictly  conaonant  to  the  nature 
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oC  things,  and  which  is  only  an  extoirion  of  the  same  principle  whicli  gives 
ordinary  intelligence  and  information  an  ascendency  or  saperimty  orer 
dullness  and  ignorance.  One  man  can  do,  another  man  cannot  do,  and 
that  is  the  whole  matter. 

^^  We  find  that  no  sooner  is  an  administration  formed,  than  it  immedi- 
atdy  takes  upon  its^  not  only  what  is  properly  called  the  txecMve  govern- 
ment, but  another  and  much  more  important  function,  not  recogniMd  by 
the  theory  of  ihe  constitution, — the  management,  control,  and  direction  of 
the  whole  mass  of  political  legislation,  according  to  its  own  views  of  poli- 
tical science  and  civil  economy ;  that  although  some  scattered  portions  of 
l^islation  are  gladly  left  by  this  overburdened  administration  to  private  in- 
dividuals, who  are  desirous,  either  through  vanity  or  public  spirit,  of  sig- 
nalizing themselves  as  legislators,  yet  that  even  this  is  done,  as  it  were,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  administration,  or  government^  as  it  is  emphatically 
called ;  and  that  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  govennnent 
being  always  in  the  majority  in  the  house  of  Commons,  that  no  private  in- 
dividual could  carry  any  measure  through  parliament  which  government 
should  see  reasons  to  oppose,— 40  that  a  shigle  intimation  of  such  intention, 
at  once  compels  the  private  legislator  to  drop  or  withdraw  his  measure ; 
that  even  this  connivance  at  private  legislation  is  not  considered  constitu- 
tional or  becoming,  when  the  measure  is  one  of  political  importance,  as  it 
is  deemed  not  merely  the  right  but  the  dutif  of  government,  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  introducmg  such  measures  into  pariiament ;  and 
government  has  ever  been  sevo^y  reprimanded  by  leaden  in  oppontion  for 
abandoning  that  duty  to  others :  finally,  that  as  soon  as  from  any  circum- 
stance whatever,  government  or  the  administration  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  so  managing,  controlling,  and  directing  the  coune  of  political 
legislation,  by  a  change  of  the  majority  into  the  minority,  or  find  sufficient 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of  that  power,  they  do, 
according  to  the  actual  course  of  the  constitution,  resign  office,  upon  the 
express  ground  that  they  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  government  advan- 
tageously to  the  country ;  and  that,  so  far  from  doing  that  as  an  act  of 
offended  greatness,  it  would  be  esteemed  politically  dishonourable  and  im- 
proper if  they  were  to  retain  office,  after  the  support  and  adherence  of  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  Commons  should  have  been  unequivocally  with- 
drawn from  them. 

**  A  person  who  is  returned  wholly  by  a  particular  class  of  constituents, 
becomes  (so  far  as  there  is  any  meaning  in  direct  representation,)  a  re- 
presentative of  the  interest  of  that  doss ;  and  if,  as  must  almost  univenally 
happen,  the  interest  of  that  dass,  although  they  themselves  be  locally  con- 
fined to  a  particular  spot,  is  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  same  class 
all  over  the  kingdom,  then  the  person  does  indirectly  represent  the  interest 
of  the  whole  class  j  and  the  measure  of^direct  representation  of  his  own  con- 
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siiiueney  wiU  be  the  meagiire  of  his  iodirect  re[iree6iitation  of  thai  clan 
We  might  thus  create  a  £ur  representation  of  the  whole  conununity,  by  se- 
lecting smgle  spots  or  districts,  in  each  of  nvhich  some  one  dass  of  the  com- 
niufiity  is  congregated,  until  we  had  fairly  exhausted  erery  dass,  and 
aathorizing  each  of  the  districts  to  return  a  certain  number  of  members. 
But  when  a  person  is  returned  for  a  district  sufficiently  large,  and  in  which 
the  elecUre  franchise  is  sufficiently  extensiTC  to  comprehend  all  the  yarieticB 
of  daases  within  its  constituency,  it  becomes  a  ditttictj  not  a  class  which 
is  represented,  (Anless,  indeed,  any  particular  class  have  an  orerpowering 
luredominance  in  that  district,)  and  the  only  direct  or  indirect  represen- 
tation which  appears  to  exist,  is  that  of  local  interests,  such  as  the  affairs 
of  rail-roads,  nayigations,  and  the  particular  trades  which  predommate 
within  the  district.  So  far  as  these  interests  are  confined  to  that  district, 
there  wiO  be  direct  representadcm  only;  so  iar  as  they  extend  to  other  dis- 
tricts, there  win  be  indkect  representation  also.  I  have  said  aboTe,  as  far 
as  there  is  any  meaning  in  direct  representation,  for  I  haye  great  doubts 
whether  the  modem  notion  of  direct  representation,  in  this  country  of  uidis- 
tinct  ideas,  will  stand  scrutiny  ;  it  is  curious  to  see  how  men's  minds  work  in 
th%  dark.  *  Is  not  representation  a  humbug  V  said  a  very  keen-sighted,  but 
not  a  yery  scientific  friend  to  me  lately.  *  Oertainly',  said  I,  ^  in  thesense  in 
which  it  is  now  used:  take  for  example  the  members  for  Westminster. 
What  do  they  represent  ?  is  it  opinions  ?  whose  opinions  ?  What  are  the  col- 
lectiye  opinions  of  Westminster  ?  is  it  interests  ?  tohose  interests  ?  What 
are  the  coUectiye  interests  of  St  James's  Square  and  Tothill  Fields? and 
yet  we  may  findyoters  from  both  for  the  sitting  members.  Which  do 
they  represent  ?'-**  O,'  says  one,-  *  they  represent  the  majority !'  what 
majority  ?  is  it  the  majority  on  the  poll  ?  there  is  no  majority,  but  the  ex- 
cess. There  is  no  majority  so  long  as  the  opposed  candidates  are  equal. 
Who  are  the  majority  ?  those  who  come  first,  those  who  come  in  the 
middle,  or  those  who  come  last  ?'•*-*  No,*  says  another,  *  the  majority  of 
their  own  yotenu'  How,  I  ask,  is  that  majority  ascertained,  and  where 
is  the  identity  of  their  opinions  and  interests  ?" 

The  political  party  known  by  the  name  of  whigs,  were  excluded  from 
office  during  the  reigns  of  the  third  and  fourth  Georges,  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Wflliam  the  IV.,  our  present  most  gracious  soyereign, 
that  party  obtained  possession  of  power,  and  one  of  their  first  measures 
was  to  introduce  bills  into  parliament,  for  altering  the  mode  of  electing 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Commons,  disfranchising  some  boroughs, 
and  enfranchising  others,  increasing  the  number  of  the  county  ttid  bo- 
i^ngh  electors,  and  espedally  giving  to  Scotland  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tuency. Heretofore  in  that  kingdom,  the  burgh  members  were  elected  by 
the  respective  town  councils,  but  the  reform  bill  for  Scotland  wholly 
disfranchises  all  the  town  councils,  and  confers  the  elective  franchise  in 
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the  burglisy  on  every  male  of  fuU  age  not  k-gaDy  inc^Huataled,  who  pays 
a  lent  of  £10,  and  has  qualified  by  paying  the  a88e8sed  taxes,  on  or  be- 
fore the  80th  of  August  of  this  year,  and  of  July'in  every  sucoeeding 
year. 

Without  ftUiming  originality,  my  desire  has  been  to  give  the  greatest 
mass  of  information  in  the  smallest  possible  compass :  And  as  the  Reform 
Bills  have  now  become  law,  I  devoutly  hope,  that  the  empire  may  be  as 
prosperous  under  (hdr  operation,  as  it  was  under  our  old  ^  time-honoured '' 
constitution. 

BhMsicstone  says,  that  the  origmal  or  fint  institution  of  parliament  is  one 
of  those  matters  which  lie  so  &r  hidden  in  the  obscure  ages  of  antiquity^ 
that  to  trace  it  out  is  equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  word  pariia- 
ment  itsdf  is  comparativdy  of  modem  date,  derived  from  the  French,  so- 
nifying merdy  an  assembly  that  met  and  confeired  together.  It  was  fint 
applied  to  general  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  France,  under  Lewis  YII. 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  certain,  that,  long  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  lan- 
guage into  England,  all  matters  of  public  importance  were  debated  and  settled 
in  great  councils  of  the  realm.  And  this  general  council  has  been  estab- 
lished under  several  different  names  from  time  immemorial ;  such  as  mychU 
synalhy  or  great  council*  mychU  gtmote^  or  great'meeting,  but  more  gene- 
rafly  mtena  gemote^  or  the  meeting  of  wise  men,  so  that  it  would  i^f^iear 
parliaments,  or  great  national  councils,  were  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itself. 
How  these  pariiaments  were  summoned  is  matter  of  dispute,  and  par- 
ticulariy,  if  the  commons  were  summoned  at  aD :  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  main  constitution  of  parliament  which  now  exists,  was  not  marited  out 
before  the  year  1315,  being  the  year  in  which  King  John  granted  to 
Engbnd  the  Great  Charter,  and  in  whidb  provision  is  first  made  for  ad- 
mitting the  commons  of  England  to  a  shaija  of  the  legislation.  In  Mag- 
na Charta,  king  John  promises,  for  Jiimself  and  his  heirs  and  sucoes. 
sors,  to  summon  all  archlHshops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  ba- 
rons, personally :  and  aD  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown  by  the 
sheriiSs  and  baHiffs  :  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days*  notice,  to  as- 
sess aids  and  scutages,  when  necessary.  There  was  no  such  thing  in  exis- 
tence as  a  house  of  Commons,  till  the  year  1966,  being  the  49th  of  Hemy 
III.,  when  writs,  which  are  still  extant,  were,  for  the  first  tune,  issued 
by  the  crown  to  sununon  knights,  citizens,  and  buigesses,  to  attend  and 
give  their  advice  to  the  king  in  parliament 

Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  king^s  writ,  regulariy  issued  out  of 
chancery,  by  advKC  of  the  privy  council,  at  least  forty  days  before  it 
commences  its  sittings.  It  belongs  exdusivefy  to  the  royal  prerogative 
to  summon  pariiaments :  no  parliament  can  be  convened  by  its  own  au- 
thority, or  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  king  alone,  for  the 
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eroim  (under  God)  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  power  within  the 
realm.    If  the  same  pergons  who  compose  the  pariiament,  should  meet 
as  a  padiament  without  the  king's  writ,  thej  would  he  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  all  their  enactments  as  a  parliament  would  not  only  be  null 
and  void,  but  treasonable  by  the  law.     In  all  cases  of  conquest  or  sue- 
cessfnl  rdbellion,  as  in  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  law 
submitted  to  the  powerful ;  and  whicheyer  of  these  houses  won  the  field, 
nerer  missed  a  parliament  to  confirm  their  title :  even  Cromwell  found  a 
parliament  to  support  his  usurpation.     In  all  the  concessions  of  the 
crown  to  pariiament,  it  has  ever  preserved  to  itself  this  prerogatire,  and 
for  veiy  good  reasons.     In  the^rst  place.  For  its  own  preservation,  be- 
cause parliament  derives  its  whole  authority  from  the  crown,  and  the  law 
af  England  has  absolutely  barred  aD  coercion  on  the  crown,  as  whoever 
had  the  power  of  coercion  would  be  superior  to  the  crown,  which  would 
destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  government ;  and  the  power  that  is 
derived  from  the  crown  cannot  be  on  a  level,  far  less  superior,  to  it.    Both 
houses  of  pariiament  call  the  king  their  sovereign  lord,  and  style  them- 
selves his  most  dutiful  and  obedient  subfecU  and  servants,  and  swear  alle- 
giaooe  to  him  ;  And,  secondly^  Because,  supposing  pariiament  had  a  right 
to  meet  without  being  called  by  the  king,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
an  the  members,  and  each  of  the  houses  would  unanimously  agree  upon 
the  proper  tnne  and  place  of  meeting ;  and,  if  one  half  of  the  members 
should  meet  and  the  other  half  absent  themselves,  who  shall  determine 
wrhich  is  really  the  pariiament,  the  part  that  assembles,  or  that  which  stays 
away  ?    But  the  crown,  by  preserving  to  itself  the  prerogative  of  calling 
parliaments  together,  prevents  confusions  and  revolutions,  which  would 
set  every  private  person  on  the  throne,  and  introduce  an  anarchy,  which 
would  admit  of  neither  order  nor  remedy. 

But  akhough  the  parliament  cannot  meet  without  the  king's  writ,  yet, 
at  the  Revolution  in  1088,  a  convention  of  the  preceding  parliament  as- 
senibled  in  London,  which  was  afterwards,  by  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
turned  into  a  parliament.  The  throne  had  become  vacant,  before  the  con- 
vention met  without  any  royal  summons.  They  did  not  assemble  without 
writ,  and  make  the  throne  vacant,  but  the  throne  being  previously  vacant 
by  King  James  II.'s  abdication,  they  assembled  without  any  writ,  as  they 
must  have  done,  if  they  assembled  at  aH  Had  the  throne  been  full,  their 
meeting  would  not  merely  have  been  irregular,  it  would  have  been  high 
treason  ;  but,  as  the  king  had  abdicated,  such  meeting  became  absolutely 
necessary.  In  this  convention,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  declared  the 
throne  to  be  vacant,  and  recognised  the  succession  to  be  in  Mary,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  king,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  descent  of  the  crown  of  England,  with  whom  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  her  husband,  was  associated  in  the  government.    There  was  thus 
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no  change  in  the  constitution,  the  throne  being  filled  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion ;  in  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  entail  of  the  crown 
went  to  the  heirs  of  Queen  Mary,  and  not  to  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  shows  that  his  administering  the  government,  was  no  in* 
fraction  on  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown.  The  first  statute  of  Williano 
and  Mary  explains  the  grounds  of  that  revolution,  and  of  the  settlement 
then  made, — ^^  And  whereas  the  late  King  James  the  Second,  having 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne  being  thereby  vacant,"  Sec 
This  statute  also  settles  the  pomt  of  the  three  estates  of  which  parliament 
is  composed,  which,  meaning  the  late  convention  which  met  without  any 
authority  of  the  king  or  queen,  says,  ^*  Whereas  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  conunons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  representing  aU  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,"  &c.  therefore,  the  king  is  no/  an  esr- 
tate  of  pailiament,  for  here  were  three  estates  without  him* 

The  Revolution  parliament  repealed  several  former  laws,  but  they  left 
untouched,  and  in  their  full  force,  such  statutes  as  declared  the  suprema<7 
of  the  erown,  and  condemned  any  coercion  upon  it.  Such  as  16th  Rich. 
II.  which  dedares,  ^^  That  the  crown  of  Enghind  hath  been  so  free  at  all 
times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly  subjection,  but  immediately  subject 
to  God,  in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of  the  same  crown,  and  to  none 
other."  The  24bth  Henry  YIII.  whwh  recognises  the  king  as  the  ^^  one 
supreme  head  and  king,  unto  whom  a  body  politic,  compact  of  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms,  and  by  names  of  spirituality  and 
temporality,  been  bounden  and  owen  to  bear,  next  to  God,  a  natural  and 
humble  obedience.  He  being  also  instituted  and  furnished,  by  the  good- 
ness and  sufferance  of  Almighty  God,  with  plenary  whole  and  entire  power, 
pre-eminence,  authority,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and  yield 
justice  and  final  determmation  to  all  manner  of  folks,  resiants,  or  sub- 
jects, within  this  his  reahn,  in  all  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  conten- 
tions," &c.  The  19th  Gar.  II.  wherein  it  is  declared : — ^^  That  by  the 
undoubted  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  neither  the  peers  of  this 
realm,  nor  the  commons,  nor  both  together,  in  parliament  or  out  of  par- 
liament, nor  the  people,  collectively  or  representatively,  nor  any  other  per- 
sons whatsoever,  ever  had,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any  coercive  power 
over  the  persons  of  the  kings  of  thu  realm."  The  13th  Car.  II.  which 
makes  it  a  prcemunire,  either  by  ^^  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other 
speaking,  to  dechire  or  afiirm,  that  both  houses  of  parliament,  or  either 
house  of  parliament,  have  or  hath  a  legislative  power  without  the  king  ;*' 
and  it  also  declares  the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  wholly  in  the  king; 
^^  and  that  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  cannot,  nor  ought  to 
pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may  raise  or  levy  any  war, 
offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  lawful  successors ; 
and  yet  the  contrary  thereof  hath  of  late  years  been  practised,  almost  to 
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the  rain  and  deBtruction  of  this  kingdom,  proceeding  from  the  wilful 
take  of  the  supreme  and  lawful  authority."  All  these  laws,  and  many 
more,  were  left  unrepealed  at  the  Revolution,  which  shows  that  it  was  in 
the  person,  and  not  the  government,  that  our  revolution  proceeded. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  parliament  are  the  next  objects  of  inquiry.  *^  And  these,"  says 
he,  ^<  are  the  King's  Majesty  sitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity, 
and  the  three  estates  of  die  realm ;  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral, (who  sit  together  with  the  king  in  one  house,)  and  the  Commons, 
who  sit  by  themselves  m  another  house.  And  the  King,  and  these  three 
estates  together,  form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  the  King  is  said  to  be  capuiy  prindpium,  etjinis.  For,  on 
their  coming  together,  the  King  meets  them,  either  in  person  or  by  repre- 
sentation, without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  pariiament ;  and 
he  also  has  ahiu  the  power  of  dissolving  them."* 

The  same  high  authority  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  legislature,  therefore, 
cannot  abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  still  retains, 
without  its  own  consent,  since  the  law  must  perpetually  stand  as  it  now 
does,  unless  all  the  powers  wiU  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein,  indeed, 
consists  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englbh  govenmient,  that  afl  its  parts 
form  a  mutual  check  on  each  other.  In  the  legislature,  the  people  are  a 
check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  again  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
people,  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the  other  has  resolved, 
while  the  King  is  a  check  upon  both,  and  which  preserres  the  executive 
power  from  encroachments.  And  this  Tery  executive  poWer  is  again 
checked  and  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  two  houses,  through  the  privi- 
lege whk^  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  crown,  of  inquiring  into, 
impeaching,  and  punishing  the  conduct  of  the  King's  evil  and  pernicious 
councillors.  The  King  can  constitutionally  do  no  wrong,  and  were  par- 
liament to  pass  censures  on  him,  it  would  destroy  his  constitutional  inde- 
pendence, render  him  inferior  to  his  parliament,  and  destroy  his  supremacy 
entirely.  Thus  every  branch  of  our  civfl  polity  supports  and  is  supported, 
regulates  and  is  regulated,  by  the  rest ; — for  the  three  estates,  naturally 
drawing  in  different  directions,  of  opposite  interests,  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  another  still  diflTerent  from  the  two  houses,  they  mutually 
keep  each  other  from  exceeding  their  proper  limits,  while  the  whole  is 
prevented  from  separation,  and  are  artificially  connected  together  by  ^the 
mixed  nature  of  Uie  crown,  which  is  the  caput,  principium,  et  Jinis,  the 
beginning,  the  mid^,  and  the  end  of  the  legislature,  and  the  sole  executive 
poroer.  Like  three  distinct  powers  in  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel  the 
machine  of  government  in  a  directk>n  different  from  that  which  either,  if 


•  Blackstone,  B.  i.  c.  2. 
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acting  by  itself,  would  have  done  ;  and,  at  aame  time,  in  a  direction  par- 
taking of  each,  and  formed  out  of  all,  a  direction  which  constitutes  the 
true  line  of  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

The  first  estate  of  pariiament  is  the  Spiritual  Lords,  who  consist  of  two 
archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  for  England,  and,  since  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  four  Spiritual  Lords  of  that  kingdom  sit  by  rotation  of  ses- 
sions in  the  House  of  Lords,  making  the  number  for  the  United  Kingdom 
thirty.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  first  es- 
tate, besides  the  bishops,  consisted  of  twenty-six  mitred  abbots  and  two 
priors,  and  were  then,  in  point  of  numbers,  equal  to  the  Temporal  Lords. 
The  bishops  hold  certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  King.  But,  though 
these  Lords  Spiritual  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  distinct  estate  from  the 
Lords  Temporal,  and  are  so  distinguished  in  our  acts  of  parliamoit,  yet, 
in  practice,  they  are  usually  blended  together  under  the  one  name  of  the 
Lords ;  they  intermix  in  their  votes,  and  the  majority  of  such  intermixture 
joins  both  estates. 

Sff  Edward  Coke  says,*  that  a  bishop  is  regularly  the  King's  im- 
mediate ofiicer  of  justice  in  causes  ecclesiastical;  all  the  (temporalities  of 
the)  bishoprics  in  England  are  of  the  King's  foundation,  and  the  King  is 
patron  of  them  all ;  at  first  they  were  donative,  as  appears  fi:t>m  all  law- 
books, acts  of  parliament,  and  history,  and  that  was  per  tradUionem  annuli 
et  pasloraUs  bacuU^  t.  e.  by  the  crosier.  King  Henry  I.  being  persuaded 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  refused  to  consent  to  their  being  elected  by  their 
chapters ;  but  King  John,  by  royal  charter,  acknowledging  the  custom 
and  right  of  the  crown  in  former  times,  yet  granted,  de  communi  consaint 
haronum,  that  they  should  be  elective,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
divers  acts  of  Parliament.  Afterwards,  the  manner  and  order,  as  well  of 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  of  the  confirmation  of  their 
election  and  consecration,  is  enacted  and  expressed  in  the  85th  Hen.  YIIL, 
which  is  still  unrepealed,  but  remains  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  second  estate  of  parliament  is  the  Temporal  Nobility,  which  con- 
sists of  an  the  peers  of  the  realm,  of  whatever  title  of  nobility.  All  the 
ancient  peers  at  by  descent,  because  their  titles  are  hereditary.  The  new 
made  peers  take  their  seats  from  the  date  of  their  creation,  and  the  Scottish 
peers,  -since  the  unbn  with  that  ancient  kingdom,  sit  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  are  elected  for  each  new  par- 
liament. 

The  distinction  of  rank  and  honour  is  necessary  in  every  well  governed 
state ;  as  a  reward  for  eminent  public  services  in  a  manner  the  most  desir- 
able to  individuaU,  and  yet  without  any  burden  to  the  community  ;  excit- 
ing an  ambitious  yet  laudable,  arduous,  and  generous  emulation  in  every 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  11,  sect.  801,  p.  13^. 
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class  of  the  people.  However  dangerous  these  generous  emotions  might 
be  in  a  republic,  they  will  certainly  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  under 
a  free  monarchy,  when,  without  destroying  its  existence,  or  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  guilty  ambition  will  be  continually  restrained  by  the  superior 
power,  the  sovereign,  from  which  all  honour  is  derived.  A  desire  for  ad- 
vancement, when  rationally  diffused,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community, 
it  sets  all  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  which,  under  a  wise  and 
patriotic  sovereign,  may  be  most  beneficially  directed  :  and,  in  consequence, 
erery  individual  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  public,  while 
he  exclusively  seeks  only  to  promote  his  own  private  views.  A  body  of 
nobflity  is  also  more  peculiaily  neoessary  in  our  mixed  and  compound  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  support  both  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  people, 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  each.  It  creates 
and  preserves  that  gradual  scale  of  dignity  which  proceeds  from  the  pea- 
sant to  the  prince ;  rising  like  a  pyramid  from  the  broad  foundation  of  the 
people,  and  dimioishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises,  the  sovereign  being  its  apex. 
The  nobility  being  the  pillars  raised  up  from  among  the  people,  more  im- 
mediately to  support  the  throne. 

The  third  estate  if  the  Commons^  who  sit  in  a  house  by  themselves, 
which  is  frequently  called  the  Lomer  House,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  Upper  House.  The  old  constitution  of  this  house 
is,  that  the  counties  are  to  be  represaited  by  knights,  elected  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  ^  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  to  be  represented  by  ci- 
tizens and  burgesMs,  chosen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  supposed  trading 
interest  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  1839,  a  bill  was  passed,  which  great- 
ly extended  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  altered  in  a  smaU  degree  the  number 
of  representatives  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  is  commonly 
called  the  Reform  Bill,  and  an  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  volume.  The  number  of  representatives  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  formerly  was  668,  of  whom  513  were  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for  Ireland.  Every  member 
says  Blackstone,  though  chosen  by  one  particular  district,  when  elected 
and  returned,  serves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming 
thither  is  noi  partkular,  but  general,  not  barely  to  advantage  his  constitu* 
ents,  but  the  commonwealth,  *^  to  advise  his  Majesty,"  (as  appears  from 
the  writ  of  summons,)  ^  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  touching  cer* 
tarn  difficult  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  and  defence  both  of 
the  kingdom  and  church  of  England."  And,  therefore,  he  is  not  bound, 
like  a  deputy  in  the  United  Provinces,  or  the  Congress  of  North  America, 
to  consult  with,  or  take  the  advice  of,  his  constituents  upon  any  partksular 
point,  unless  he  himself  thinks  it  proper  and  prudent  so  to  do. 

The  house  of  Commons  only  gradually  attamed  to  ito  present  impor- 
tance; it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  universities  enjoyed 
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the  permanent  privilege  of  being  reprcMoted  there.  Indeed,  so  fitHe  were 
the  advantages  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parttament  midentood,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  no  intelligence  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  any 
borough  than  to  find  that  it  must  elect,  or  to  any  individual  than  that  he 
was  elected,  to  a  trust  to  which  no  honour  was  dieo  attached.  At  that  time, 
it  was  usual  for  the  members  to  give  sureties  for  their  attendance  before 
the  kmg  and  parUament,  their  expenses  being  respectively  home  by  their 
constituents.  But  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  house  of  Commons  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  till  it  arrived  at  its  prtsent  rank  and  authority 
in  the  legislature. 

These,  says  Blackstone,  page  160,  are  the  constituent  parts  of  a  parlia- 
ment, the  King,  who  is  the  oaput^  pnndpiitm^  eijlnis^  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons, — ^parts,  of  which  each  is  so  necessary,  that 
the  consent  of  all  is  required  to  make  any  new  hiw  that  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  subject  Whatever  is  enacted  for  law  by  one  or  by  two  only  of  these,  is 
no  statute,  and  no  regard  is  due  to  it,  unless  in  matters  relating  to  the  privi- 
leges of  either  house.  And  at  the  restoratk>n  of  Charles  II.,  when  the 
constitution  rose  from  the  ruins  into  which  Cromwdl  had  crushed  it,  it 
was  particulariy  enacted,  13 th  Car.  II.  e.  1 ,  ^^  That  if  any  person  shall  ma- 
liciously or  advisedly  affirm,  that  botli  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
have  any  legislative  authority  ivUkout  the  king,  such  person  shall  incur  all 
the  penalties  of  a  prsBmunire." 

Our  monarchy  is  said  to  be  a  limited  one ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  common  expression,  a  term  which  is  of  daily  oc- 
currence, it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
limitatk>n.  There  are  limitations  of  concession  and  of  coerck>n ;  both  are 
always  the  act  of  a  superior  to  inferiors.  Thus  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  Ihnit  himsdi  when  he  made  covenants  with,  and  granted  conditions  to 
mankfaid,  and  is  obfiged  by  his  veracity  to  perform  them.  Fathers  may 
also  limit  themselves  to  their  chfldren,  and  kings  may  Hmit  themselves  to 
then*  subjects,  by  grantbg  them  certain  laws  and  privileges,  and  giving 
them  his  sdemn  oath  to  observe  and  keep  them.  Laws  were  made  by 
kmgs,  therefore  kings  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  laws ;  no 
law  can  be  produced  that  made  the  first  king  in  England.  We  have  been 
governed  by  kings  as  far  back  as  history  can  tarry  us,  and  all  the  laws  of 
England  were  made  by  kings,  by  the  advke  of  pariiament  Parliament 
recognises  our  kmgs,  as  particulariy  specified  in  the  act  Isi  £3iz.  and  1st 
James  I.  wherem  parliament  acknowledged  the  prior  right  of  these  sove- 
reigns from  proximity  of  blood,  but  made  no  pretence  of  conferring  the 
crown  as  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  but  acknowledged  dieir  right  and 
title  to  be  from  God,  <^  and  thereunto  we  most  humbly  and  feithfully  do 
submit  and  oblige  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  posterity  for  ever,  until  the 
last  drop  of  Ofur  Uood  be  spent." 
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Magna  Chafia,  which  begins  the  statute  book,  is  wholly  an  act  of  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  King  John,  and  granted,  as  it  so  expresses,  entirely 
of  his  free  wiU.     There  was  no  house  of  Commons  till  after  the  concession 
of  the  great  charter,  when,  as  before  mentioned,  Henry  III.  first  summon- 
ed the  commons  to  aid  the  crown  with  their  adnce,  when  the  style  of 
enactments  was — '*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  king,"  or,  ^^  our  soTereIgn  lord 
the  king  hath  ordained,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords,  and  the  humble  petition 
of  the  commona"     At  that  time,  it  was  the  pririlege  of  the  lords  to  ad- 
rise,  but  the  commons  petitioned  ;  the  prerogatiye  of  enacting  was  whoUy 
in  the  crown.     By  subsequent  acts  of  concession,  the  king  has  limited  his 
prerogative  not  to  make  laws  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  three 
estates  of  parliament,  yet  he  has  not  given  up  any  of  his  prerogative  to 
them,  for  he  alone  can  make  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  law ;  not  by  way 
of  a  negative  voice,  for  ail  the  negatives  in  the  world  wiO  never  make  a 
positive.     A  negative  is  only  the  saying  this  shall  not  be  law.     But  the 
king's  saying,  this  act  shall  be  a  law,  and  putting  his  name  to  it,  makes  it 
law.     It  is  the  king  alone  who  can  say,  ^^  Le  roy  le  veui^^  the  king  wills 
this  to  be  a  hiw,  and  this  makes  it  law.     The  ]vesent  style  of  acts  of 
parliament  is,  ^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same." 
Here  the  power  of  enacting  rests  wholly  in  the  king,  the  power  of  advising  is 
in  the  three  estates  ;  to  advise  and  consent  is  one  thing,  to  enact  is  another  ; 
**  by  authority  of  the  same,"  is  the  king's  authority,  who  enacts,  and  that 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  who  advise.     ^*  In  the  multitude  of  councOloii 
there  is  wisdom." 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  potentate  on 
i^rth,  and  under  him,  and  deriving  their  being  and  authmty  from  him, 
the  pariiament  of  England  is  the  most  august  and  powerful  national  as- 
sembly in  the  whole  world.  The  power  and  jurisdiotk>n  of  parliament, 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined either  for  causes  or  peorsons  within  any  bounds.  It  has  authority  in 
making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving , 
and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  posnble  denommationsy 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal  The  king 
in  this  place  is  incontroUable,  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  des- 
potic power,  which  must,  in  all  governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  en- 
trusted by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms*  All  misdiiels  and  griev- 
ances, operations,  and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
laws,  are  witliin  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal  It  can  regulate 
and  new-model  the  succession  to  tho  crown,  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  three  children  and  successors.  It  can  change  and 
create  afresh  even  the  coutitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments 
themselves,  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  several  statutes  for 
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triennial  and  septennial  elections,  and  as  has  been  recently  done  by  the 
passing  the  Bills  for  the  reform  of  parliament.  In  short,  it  can  do  ererj 
thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible;  and,  therefore,  some  hare  not 
scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  certainly  too  bold — the  omnipotence 
of  parliament.  This  figure  of  speech  applies  to  the  king  alone  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  it  is  true  that  what  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment doth,  no  authority  on  earth  can  undo.  So  that,  contmues  Sir  £. 
Coke,  it  is  a  matter  most  essential  to  the  liberties  of  •  this  kingdom,  that 
such  members  be  elected  for  this  important  trust,  as  are  most  eminent  for 
their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge,  for  it  was  a  known  apo- 
thegm of  the  great  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  ^*  that  England  could  never 
be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament ;"  and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  this 
bemg  the  highest  and  greatest  court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  ju- 
risdiction in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  misgovernment  should  any 
ways  fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all  manner 
of  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  might  arise  by  placing  such  ex  - 
tensive  privileges  in  hands,  that  are  either  incapable  or  improper  for  its 
management « it  is  provided  by  the  custom  and  law  of  parliament,  that  no 
member  shall  sit  or  vote  in  either  house  before  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  And  it  is  enacted  by  statute  7th  Jac.  I.  c.  6,  that  no  member  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  house  of  Commons,  till  after  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  before  the  Lord  Steward,  or  his  deputy ;  and  by  statute 
the  30th  Car.  II.  and  1st  Geo.  I.,  bo  member  shall  sit  or  vote  in  either 
house,  till  he  shall  have  taken,  in  the  presence  of  the  house,  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  and  also  subscribed  and  repeated 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  declarations  against  these  three  articles,  which 
excluded  the  members  of  the  Latin  church  from  both  houses,  and  also 
the  Test  Act,  was  repealed  in  the  year  1829,  as  preliminary  steps  towards 
a  ^*  breakmg  in  upon  the  Constitution  ;"  and  by  act  of  parliament  passed 
for  that  purpose,  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  are  now  eligible  to  sit  in  par- 
liament, and  to  hold  offices  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  offices 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  latter  kingdom,  which  three  offices  must  always  beheld  by  Protestants. 
Aliens,  unless  naturalized,  were  likewise  incapable  to  serve  in  parliament, 
but  by  the  statute  12th  and  13th  William  and  Mary,  it  is  declared  that 
no  alien  is  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  house  of  parliament. 

The  whole  of  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament  has  its  origin  from  this 
one  maxim,  ^'  That  whatever  matter  ariseth  concerning  either  house  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed,  and  adjudged  in  that  house 
to  which  it  relates,  and  elsewhere."  Hence^  for  instance,  the  lords  will  not 
suflTer  the  commons  to  interfere  in  settling  the  election  of  one  of  the  re- 
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presentative  peers  of  Scotland ;  neither  wiU  the  commons  allow  the  lords  to 
judge  of  the  election  of  a  burgess  or  knight  of  the  shire  ;  nor  will  either 
house  permit  the  subordinate  courts  of  law  to  examine  or  discuss  the  merits 
of  either  case. 

The  privileges  of  parliament  are  most  extensire,  and,  in  fact,  perfectly 
indefinite.  They  were  principally  established,  in  order  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers not  only  from  being  molested  by  their  fellow  subjects,  but  also  more 
especially  from  being  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  both  houses  are  in  a  great  measure  presenred  by 
keeping  their  privileges  indefiniiCy  so  that  they  can  draw  upon  this  maga* 
zine  on  any  emergency.  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  frequently  m 
the  habit  of  swearing  at  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  eyen  strik- 
ing them,  imprisoning  them  during  their  own  pleasure,  and  suffering 
no  questions  to  be  asked  or  reason  grren  for  such  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings. Elizabeth  used  to  say,  '^  That  the  commons  ought  not  to  deal,  to 
judge,  or  to  meddle  with  her  prerogative,  or  with  affairs  of  state,  but  to 
leave  all  such  matters  to  those  whose  business  it  was,  and  who  could  un- 
derstand them."  In  Townshend's  collections,  page  37,  it  is  rdated  that 
that  redoubtable  princess  limited  the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  commons  to 
the  bare  voting,  yea  or  nay,  commanding  them  not  to  meddle  with  reform- 
ing or  transfcHrming  either  church  or  state  ;•  and  the  speaker  was  ordered 
^^  to  reject  such  bills,  if  offered,  until  they  be  viewed  and  considered  of  by 
those  whom  it  is  fitter  should  consider  of  such  things,  and  can  better  judge 
of  them."  She  also  so  limited  the  privil^es  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  ^^  that  no  man's  ill-doings  or  non-performance  of  duties, 
should  cover  or  protect  him."  And  in  a  petition  of  access  to  her  Majesty, 
the  commons  were  confined  to  require  such  only  in  ^'  weighty  matters," 
and  that,  too,  only  '^  when  her  Majesty  was  at  leisureJ*^  But  in  the  reign 
of  Charies  the  I.,  when  a  fanatical  spirit  of  insubordination  was  prevalent, 
it  was  esteemed  breach  of  privilege,  and  a  sufilcient  cause  for  a  rebdlion, 
when  that  injured  monarch  only  deured  justice  against  five  memben  of  the 
commons'  house.  Some  of  the  more  notorious  privil^es  of  the  members 
of  either  house  are, — the  privilege  of  speech,  person,  their  domestics,  and 
of  their  lands  and  goods.  The  privflege  of  speech  was  declared  by  the 
statute  1st  W.  and  M.  to  be  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  *^  that  the 
freedom  of  speech,  debates,  and  proceedmgs  in  parliament,  ought  not  to 
be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament"  This 
freedom  of  speech,  as  likewise  the  other  privileges  of  servants,  lands,  and 
goods,  are  particularly  demanded  of  the  king  in  person,  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  at  the  opting  of 
every  new  parliament  This  privilege  formerly  included  not  only  protec- 
tion from  illegal  violence,  but  also  from  legal  arrests  and  sdzures  by  law 
process ;  and  even  still,  violently  to  assault  a  member  of  either  house,  or 
hb  menial  servaiU,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parliament,  and  punishable  with 
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the  tttmoft  winerity.  No  member  of  either  houfle  can  be  arrerted  and 
tdcen  into  caitody,  Qolns  for  some  indictable  off<»ice,  without  a  breach  of 
the  pririlege  of  pariiament. 

Ererj  peer,  by  license  obtained  from  the  king,  may  make  anoUier  k>rd 
of  pariiament  his  proxy,  to  vote  fw  him  in  his  absence.  ^*  By  the  ofders 
of  the  boose,  no  peer  can  hare  more  than  two  proxies,  nor  can  proxies 
▼ote  upon  a  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty."  A  privil^|;e  which  a  mem- 
her  of  the  other  house  can  by  no  means  hare,  as  he  is  himself  but  a  proxy 
for  a  multitude  of  other  people.  Each  peer  has  also  a  right,  by  leave  of 
the  house,  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dis- 
sent on  the  journals  of  the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such  dissent,  which 
is  usnaHy  styled  his  protest  AH  biBs,  likewise,  that  may  in  their  conse- 
quences anywise  affect  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the  custom  <^  par- 
liament, to  have  tfaebr  first  rise  and  begmning  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  to 
suffer  no  changes  or  amendments  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  law  and  customs  peculiar  to  the  house  of  commons  relate  {Mrincipally 
to  the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the  Section  of  members  to  serve  in  pariiament 

Fvst,  with  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  the  ancient  indisputable  privilege  and 
right  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of  subddies  or  parliamen- 
tary aids  begin  in  then*  house,  and  are  first  bestowed  by  them,  although 
their  grants  are  ineffectual,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  until  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  house  of  kirds  and  the  sovereign.  The  true  reason,  arismg 
from  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  seems  to  he  this, — ^because  the  lords, 
bemg  a  permanent  hereditary  body  created  at  pleasure  by  the  king,  are 
supposed  to  be  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  than  the  com- 
mons, who  are  a  temporary  elective  body,  freely  nominated  by  the  people. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesws,  we 
may  observe,  that  herein  consists  the  exercise  of  the  deoxMsratical  part  of 
our  constitution ;  for  in  a  democracy  there  can  be  no  exerdse  of  sove- 
reignty but  by  suffrage,  whkh  is  the  declaration  of  the  people's  will  In 
aD  democracies,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  regidate  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the  suffrages  are  to  be  given.  In  England, 
the  people  do  not  debate  in  a  collective  body,  but  by  representation  ;  and 
hi  the  choice  of  representatives,  the  laws  have  very  strictly  guarded  against 
usurpation  or  abuse  by  many  salutaiy  provisions,  which  may  be  reduced 
to  these  three  points :  1.  The  quaUficatfons  of  the  electors.  S.  The  quali- 
fications of  the  elected.     3.  The  proceedings  at  elections. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  doctors :  By  several  statutes  it  has  been 
enacted,  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  shall  be  chosen  of  people,  whereof 
every  man  shall  have  freelu^d  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year  within 
the  county,  which  is  to  be  clear  of  all  diarges  and  deductions,  except  par- 
Kamentary  and  parochial  taxes.  The  knights  of  the  diire  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  interest  of  the  kingdom  ;  their  electors  must,  there- 
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lore,  have  ettates  id  lands  or  tenements  wkhin  the  eoiinty  repreiented : 
Thew  estates  most  be  freehold,  that  ia,  for  term  of  life  al  least ;  because, 
when  these  statutes  were  made,  beaefieial  leases  for  terms  of  years  were 
not  in  use,  and  eopyhoUers  were  then  Ultle  better  than  yiUeioa,  absolutely 
dependent  on  their  lords :  This  fireeboM  must  he  of  forty  shillings  annual 
value ;  because  that  sum  would  then,  with  proper  industry^  furnish  aU  the 
neoesKuries  of  life,  imd,  render  the  freebcdder  an  independent  man.  The 
other  less  important  qualifieatioas  of  the  electoon  for  counties  in  England 
and  Wales  may  be  ooUeeted  from  the  statutes ;  which  direct,  2.  That  no 
person  under  twenty-one  yean  of  age  shall  be  capable  of  voting  for  any 
member.  This  exteikis  to  members  for  boroughs  as  well  counties ;  as 
does  the  next  also,  viz.  3.  That  no  person  convicted  of  perjury,  or  subor- 
nation of  peijury,  shall  be  capable  of  voting  m  any  election.  4.  That  no 
person  shall  vote  in  right  of  any  freehold,  granted  to  him  fraudulently,  to 
qualify  him  to  yoie,  under  the  penalty  of  £40.  And  to  guard  against 
frauds,  it  is  furth^  provided,  5.  That  every  voter  shall  have  been  in  the 
actual  ponsnmion  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  his  freehold*  for  his  own  use, 
for  twelve  calendar  numths  before ;  except  it  came  to  him  by  descent,  mar- 
riage, mwriage-settlement,  wiU,  or  promotion  to  a  benefice  or  oAee.  6. 
That  no  person  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  annuity  or  rent  charge,  unless 
registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  twelve  cidendar  months  before.  7. 
That  in  mortgaged  or  trust-estates,  the  person  in  possessbn,  under  the 
above  mentiooed  restrictions,  shall  have  the  vote.  8.  That  only  one  per- 
son shall  be  admitted  to  vote  for  any  one  house  or  tenement,  to  fwcEvent 
the  splitting  of  freeholds.  9.  That  no  estate  shall  qualify  a  voter,  unless 
the  estate  has  been  assessed  to  some  land-tax,  and  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  election.  10.  That  no  tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  as  a  freeholder. 

The  electors  of  citizens  end  burgesses  are  supposed  to  be  the  mercan- 
tile or  trading  interest  of  the  kingdom.  Such  freemen  only  of  any  city  or 
borough  as  claim  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
therein,  unless  he  has  been  admitted  to  his  freedom  twelve  calendar  mcmths 
before. 

Some  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  be  elected  members  of  the 
house  of  Commons  depend  upon  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  de- 
clared by  the  house  of  Commons,  others  upon  certam  statutes.  From 
which  it  appears,  1.  That  they  must  not  be  aliens  bom,  or  minors.  S. 
That  they  must  not  be  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  because  they  sit  in  the 
House  of  L(Nrds  ;  nor  of  the  clergy,  for  they  sit  in  the  convocation  ;  nor 
persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  for  they  are  unfit  to  sit  any  where. 
3.  That  sheriflTs  of  counties,  and  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  boroughs,  are  not 
eligible  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  being  returning  officers ;  but 
that  slieriffs  of  one  county  are  eligible  to  be  knights  of  another.  4.  That  in 
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strictness,  all  membere  ought  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  places  for 
which  they  are  chosen:  But  this  having  been  long  disregarded,  -was  at 
length  entirely  repealed  by  statute  14th  Geo.  III.  5.  That  no  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes  created  since  1693,  ex- 
cept the  commissioners  of  tiie  treasury,  nor  any  of  the  officers  following^ 
vise,  commissioners  of  prizes,  transports,  sick  and  wounded,  wine  licences, 
navy  and  victuallmg ;  secretaries  or  receivers  of  prizes ;  comptrollers  of 
the  army  accounts ;  agents  for  I'egiments ;  governors  of  plantations  and 
their  deputies ;  officers  of  Minorca  or  Gibraltar ;  officers  of  the  excise 
and  customs ;  clerks  or  deputies  in  the  several  offices  of  the  treasury,  ex- 
chequer, army,  victualling,  admiralty,  pay  of  the  army  or  navy,  secre- 
taries of  state,  seal,  stamps,  appeals,  wine  licences,  hackney  coaches,  hawk- 
ers and  pedlars  -,  nor  any  persons  that  hold  any  new  office  under  the  crown, 
created  since  1705,  are  capable  of  being  elected  or  sitting  as  members.  6. 
That  no  person  having  a  pension  under  the  crown  during  pleasure,  or  for 
any  term  of  years,  is  capable  of  being  elected  or  sitting.  7.  That  if  any 
member  accepts  an  office  under  the  crown,  except  an  officer  in  the  army 
or  navy,  accepting  a  new  commission,  his  seat  is  void,  but  such  member  is 
capable  of  being  re-elected.  8.  That  all  knights  of  the  shire  shall  be  ac- 
tual knights,  or  such  notable  esquires  and  gentlemen  as  have  estates  suffi- 
cient to  be  knights,  and  by  no  means  of  the  degree  of  yeomen.  This  is 
reduced  to  a  still  greater  certainty,  by  ordaining,  9.  That  every  knight  of 
a  shire  shall  have  a  clear  estate  of  freehold  or  copyhold  to  the  value  of  £600 
per  annum,  and  every  citizen  and  burgess  to  the  value  of  £300  :  except 
the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  of  persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of-^ires, 
and  except  the  members  for  the  two  universities ;  which  somewhat  balances 
the  ascendant  which  the  boroughs  have  gained  over  the  counties,  by  oblig- 
ing the  trading  interest  to  make  choice  of  landed  men  ;  and  of  this  qualifi- 
cation the  member  must  make  oath,  and  give  in  the  particulars  in  writing, 
at  the  tune  of  his  taking  his  seat.  But  subject  to  these  standing  restric- 
tions and  qualifications,  every  subject  of  this  realm  is  eligible  of  common 
right. 

Elections  are  abo  regulated  by  the  law  of  parliament,  and  several  sta- 
tutes. 

As  soon  as  parliament  is  summoned,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (or,  if  a  va- 
cancy happens  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  speaker,  by  order  of 
the  house,  and  without  such  order,  if  a  vacancy  happens  by  death,  or  the 
member's  becoming  a  peer  in  the  time  of  a  recess  for  twenty  days)  sends 
his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery,  who  thereupon  issues 
out  writs  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  for  the  election  of  all  the  members 
to  serve  for  that  county,  and  every  city  and  borough  therein.  Within 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  ^is  writ,  tiie  sheriff  is  to  send  his  precept, 
under  his  seal,  to  the  proper  returning  officers  of  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
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commanding  them  to  eleet  their  memben ;  and  the  said  returning  officers 
we  to  proceed  to  election  within  eight  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  precept, 
giving  foor  days'  notice  of  the  same,  and  to  return  the  persons  diosen, 
together  ivith  the  precept,  to  the  sheriff. 

But  the  sheriffs  themselves  must  proceed  to  the  elections  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  at  the  next  county  court  that  shall  happen  after  the  delivery 
of  the  writ. 

And  as  it  is  essential  to  the  very  well-being  of  parliament  that  elections 
should  be  absolutely  free,  therefore,  all  undue  influences  upon  the  electors 
are  illegal,  and  strongly  prohibited.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  tune  and 
place  of  election,  either  in  the  counties  or  boroughs,  are  fixed,  all  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove,  at  least  one  day  before  the  election, 
and  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more,  and  not  to  return  till  one  day 
after  the  poll  is  ended.  Riots,  likewise,  have  been  frequently  determined 
to  make  dections  void.  By  vote  also  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  the  power  of  determining  contested  elections,  no  lord  of 
parliament,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  have  any  right  to  interfere  in 
the  dection  of  commoners ;  and,  by  statute,  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cuique 
Ports  shall  not  recommend  any  members  there.  If  any  officer  of  the  excise, 
customs,  stamps,  or  certain  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  presumes  to  m- 
termeddle  in  elections,  by  persuading  any  voter,  or  dissuading  him,  he  for- 
feiti  £100,  and  is  disabled  from  holding  any  office. 

To  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  bribery  and  corruption,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  no  candidate  shall,  after  the  date  (usually  called  the  teste)  of 
the  writs,  or  after  the  vacancy,  give  any  money  or  entertamment  to  his 
doctors,  or  promise  to  give  any,  either  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the 
jAanoe  in  general,  in  order  to  his  being  dected,  on  pain  of  being  mcapable 
to  serve  for  that  place  m  parliament  And  if  any  money,  gift,  office,  em- 
idoyment,  or  reward,  be  given,  or  promised  to  be  given,  to  any  voter,  at 
any  time,  in  order  to  influence  him  to  give  or  withhold  his  vote,  as  well 
he  that  takes,  as  he  that  offers,  such  bribe,  forfeits  £500,  and  b  for  ever 
disabled  from  voting  and  holding  any  office  in  any  corporation,  unless  be- 
fore conviction,  he  will  discover  some  other  offender  of  the  same  kind,  and 
then  he  is  indenmified  for  his  own  offence. 

Undue  influence  being  thus  (as  far  as  human  depravity  will  admit) 
guarded  against,  the  election  is  to  be  proceeded  to  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  sheriff,  or  other  returning  officer,  first  taking  an  oath  against  bribery, 
and  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office.  The  candidates  likewise,  if  re- 
quired, must  swear  to  their  qualification,  and  the  electors  in  counties 
to  theirs,  and  the  electors,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  are  also  com- 
pellable to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  against  bribery  and 
corruption.  And  it  might  not  be  amiss,  if  the  members  dected  were 
bound  to   take  the  latter  oath   as  well  as  the  former,  which,   in   all 
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probibilky,  would  be  much  more  effectual  than  adnuystering  It  oidy  to 
the  filectotik 

The  electioD  bekg  dosed,  the  retuinmg  officer  in  boroug^hs  letun  hit 
precept  to  the  sheriff,  with  the  persons  elected  by  the  majorltj,  «id  the 
dieriff  returns  the  whole,  together  with  the  writ  for  the  count  j,  «u)d  the 
knights  elected  thereupon,  to  the  deik  of  the  crown  in  chancery,  before 
the  day  of  meeting,  if  it  be  a  new  pariiament,  or  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  eleotion,  if  U  be  an  occasional  vacancy,  and  this  under  the  penalty 
of  £600*  If  the  sheriff  does  not  return  such  knights  only  as  are  duly 
elected,  he  forliBits,  by  the  old  statutes  of  Henry  YL  £100,  and  die  re* 
tuniing  officers  in  boroughs,  for  a  like  fake  retuin,  £40,  and  they  are 
besides  liable  to  an  action,  in  which  double  damages  shall  be  returned,  by 
the  later  statutes  of  King  WiUiam ;  and  any  person  bribing  the  letuming 
office  shall  forfeit  £S00.  But  the  members  returned  by  him  are  stttng 
members,  until  the  house  of  commons,  upon  petition,  shall  adjudge  the 
return  to  be  false  aad  illegaL  The  form  and  manner  of  proceedmg 
upon  such  petition  are  now  r^^ulated  by  several  statutes,  which  direct  the 
method  of  choosmg  by  lot  a  select  committee  of  fiileen  members,  who  are 
sworn  wdl  and  truly  to  try  the  same,  and  a  true  judgment  to  give  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  evidence. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both  houses.  For 
despatch  of  business,  each  liouse  of  pariiament  has  its  own  speaker.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  Kind's  Great  Seal,  or  any  other  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  commission,  is  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
whose  office  it  is  to  preside  there,  and  manage  the  formality  of  businesB^ 
But  if  none  be  so  appointed,  Bladcstone  is  of  opinion,  they  may  elect  a 
speaker.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons  is  chosen  by  the  house, 
but  must  be  approved  by  the  King.  And  in  this  particular  the  usage  of 
the  two  houses  differs,  that  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
give  his  opmion,  or  ai^e  any  question  in  the  house ;  but  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  may,  if  he  is  a  lord  of  pariiament.  In  each  house, 
the  act  of  majority  binds  the  whole,  and  this  minority  is  declared  by  votes 
openly  and  publidy  given. 

An  adjournment  is  no  more  than  a  suspensioB  of  the  session  from  one 
day  to  another,  as  the  word  itself  signifies :  and  this  is  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  each  house  separatdy  every  day>  and  sometimes  for  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  togetfier,  as  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  or  upon  other  particular 
occasions.  But  an  adjournment  of  one  bouse  is  not  an  adjournment  of 
the  other. 

A  prorogation  is  a  continuance  of  the  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another,  as  an  adjournment  is  an  interval  of  the  session  from  day  to  day. 
This  is  done  by  the  royal  authority,  expressed  either  by  the  Lord  Chanod- 
lor  in  his  majesty's  presence,  or  by  commission  from  the  crown,  and  fre- 
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quently  b]r  prodamation.  Both  houiet  are  necemxniy  prorogued  at  the 
8ame  time,  it  not  being  a  prorogation  of  either  house,  but  of  tbe  whole 
pariiameni  The  session  is  nerer  undentood  to  be  at  ab  end  until  a  pro- 
rogation ;  though,  unless  some  act  be  passed  or  judgment  giren  in  parlia- 
ment, it  is  in  troth  no  aession  at  all  And  if  at  the  time  of  an  aetual  re- 
bellion, or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  the  parliament  shall  be  separated 
by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  the  king  can  call  them  together  by  pro- 
clamation, with  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  time  appointed  for  their  re- 
assemblmg. 

A  dissolution  » theciTil  death  of  a  parliament,  and  this  may  be  effected  in 
three  ways :— -1.  By  the  king's  will,  expressed  either  in  penon  or  by  re- 
presentation ;  for,  as  the  king  has  the  sole  right  of  convening  the  parliament, 
80  also  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  he  may  (whenever  he 
pleases)  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a  time,  or  put  a  final  period  to  its 
eidstence. 

S.  A  parliament  is  dissolved  by  tbe  demne  of  the  crown.  This  disso- 
lution formerty  happened  inunediately  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  so- 
vereign, for  he,  bebg  the  head  of  the  parliament,  (oajmti  principiumj  el 
JinUy)  that  failing,  the  whole  body  was  held  to  be  extinct.  It  was  enacted 
by  statutes  7th  and  8th  W.  III.  and  6tfa  Anne,  that  tbe  parliament  in  be- 
ing shall  continue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  any  king  or  queen, 
unksB  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  successor.  That  if  the  pariia- 
ment  be  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death  separated  by  adjournaMot  or  pro- 
rogation, it  sfaaH  notwithstanding  assemble  immediately,  and  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  sovereign :  and  that  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the 
members  of  the  hist  parliament  shall  re-assemble,  and  be  again  a  parlia- 
ment 

3.  Lastly  J  A  parliament  may  be  dissolved,  or  expire  by  length  of  time; 
so  that,  as  our  constitution  now  stands,  the  pariiament  must  expire,  or  die 
a  natural  death,  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  if  not  sooner  dissolved 
by  royal  prerogativei 

When  the  king  comes  down,  he  sits  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house  of 
Lords,  on  a  throne  or  chair  of  state ;  having  a  doth  of  state  over  his 
head,  under  which  none  but  the  Royal  Family  stand.  He  is  always 
present,  either  in  person  or  represented  by  commission,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Parliament,  and  at  the  passfaig  of  bills  $  some  kings, 
but  especially  queen  Anne,  have  been  present  at  solemn  debates,  but 
it  u  not  customary,  being  a  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  speech  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  On  the  king's  right 
hand,  is  a  seat  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  left,  one  for  the 
duke  of  York.  On  the  right  of  the  throne  and  next  the  wall,  are 
placed  on  a  bench,  the  two  archbishops;  below  these,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester ;  then  upon  other  benches  on  the  same 
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side,  all  the  rert  of  the  bishops,  according  to  the  prioritj  of  their  con- 
secration. 

On  the  left  of  the  throne,  the  lord  Chancellor,  President  of  the  council 
and  lord  privy  seal,  sit ;  if  they  are  barons,  above  all  dukes  ^cept  those 
of  the  royal  family.  The  dukes,  marquisses,  and  earis  sit  <m  the  same  skle, 
according  to  the  date  of  their  creations.  On  the  first  bench  across  the 
house,  below  the  woolsacks  sit  the  viscounts  ;  and  upon  the  next  bench, 
the  barons  sit  ail  in  order. — The  Great  chamberlain,  the  Constable,  the 
Marshall,  the  lord  high  Admiral,  the  lord  Steward ;  and  the  kmg's  cham- 
berlain by  act  of  paxiiament,  are  entitled  to  sit  above  all  other  of  the  same 
degree  of  nobility  with  themselves.  If  the  chief  secretary  be  a  baron,  he 
sits  above  all  barons  not  having  any  of  the  above  offices.  The  rest  of 
the  peers  sit  according  to  the  order  of  their  creation. 

When  the  king  is  present,  the  lord  Chancellor  stands  behind  the  throne ; 
but  at  other  times  he  sits  on  the  first  woolsack,  his  great  seal  and  mace 
before  hand :  he  is  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  judges,  the 
king's  council  at  law,  and  the  masters  in  chancery  sit  on  other  woolsacks  . 
these  sit  in  parliament,  to  give  their  advice  when  asked,  but  not  being 
Peers  have  no  suffrage.  Formeriy,  on  the  lowermost  woolsack  were 
placed  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  the  clerk  of  parliament ;  the  former 
being  concerned  in  all  writs  of  parliament  and  pardons ;  the  hitter  records 
the  transactions  of  parliament,  and  keeps  its  records.  This  derk,  has  also 
two  clerks  under  him,  who  used  to  kneel  behind  the  same  woolsack,  and 
write  upon  it ;  but  they  now  sit  at  a  table.  Without  the  bar  sits  the  first 
gentleman  usher,  called  the  ^^  black  rod,"  from  a  black  staff  whksh  he 
carries  in  his  hand,  under  whom  is  a  yeoman  usher  that  waits  at  the  door 
within,  a  crier  without,  and  a  sergeant  at  mace  always  attending  the  lord 
ChanceQor. 

When  the  king  is  present  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  lords  are  all 
uncovered.  The  judges  stand  till  the  king  gives  them  leave  to  sit.  When 
the  king  is  not  present,  the  lords  at  their  entrance  do  reverence  to  the 
tiirone ;  the  judges  may  then  sit,  but  must  not  be  covered  till  the  lonl 
Chancellor  signify  to  them  the  leave  of  the  house.  The  king's  council  and 
masters  in  chancery  sit  also,  but  may  not  be  covered  at  alL 

In  the  house  of  Commons,  the  members  sit  promiscuously  :  the  speaker's 
chair  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  house  towards  its  upper  end  ;  and  the 
clerk  with  his  assistant  sits  near  him  at  the  table,  just  below  the  speaker's 
chair.  The  commons  do  not  wear  robes  as  the  lords  do,  except  the  speak- 
er and  clerks,  who  always  in  the  house  wear  gowns,  and  the  former  a  wig, 
sometimes  lavryers  also  in  term  time  wear  thev  gowns,  the  four  members 
that  used  to  represent  the  city  of  London  wore  scarlet  gowns  on  the  first 
day  of  a  new  parliament,  and  sat  altogether  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair, 
next  the  speaker. 
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Upon  the  day  fixed  in  the  writ  of  summons,  the  sovereign  comes  in 
penon  or  by  eommission  to  open  pariiament.  On  the  king's  arrival  at  the 
house  of  Peers,  twenty-one  great  guns  are  discharged  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames ;  which  salute  is  repeated  when  the  king  retires.  In  a 
n>om  caUed  the  prince's  chambo-,  the  king  puts  on  his  crown  and  rohes, 
and  from  thence  the  lord  Chamberlain  conducts  him  into  the  house  of 
lords  t  and,  takmg  his  seat  on  the  throne,  he  summons  the  Commons  by 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.  He  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  Commons,  which  is  immediately  opened  by  the  sergeant  at  arms ; 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  the  usher  makes  a  bow,  and  advancing  a  few  steps, 
a  second,  and  a  third,  saying.  '^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Commons,  the 
king  commands  this  honourable  house  to  attend  him  immediately,  in  the 
house  of  peers :"  he  then  retires  backwards,  bowing,  and  withdraws.  The 
Commons  forthwith  attend  his  ma^estj  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and  are  in 
the  king's  name  commanded  by  the  lord  Chancdlor  to  choose  a  speaker. 
On  their  return  to  their  own  house,  they  elect  one  of  their  own  members, 
whom  on  another  appointed  day  they  present  to  the  king  sitting  on  the 
throne,  or  to  his  commissioners,  who  having  approved  of  their  choice,  the 
new  speaker  then  petitions  his  majesty  that  during  their  sitting  the 
commons  may  have  free  access  to  his  majesty,  freedom  of  speech  in  their 
own  house — and  freedom  from  arrests.  After  which  the  king  reads  his 
speech,  the  whole  house  of  Commons  being  presumed  to  be  present  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  Lords. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  choosing  the  speaker,  any  member  of 
the  house  standing  up  in  his  place,  and  making  a  short  introductory  speech, 
moves  that  such  a  member  of  the  house  as  he  then  names,  may  take  the 
chair,  and  being  seconded  in  that  motion  by  some  other  member,  if  the 
election  is  not  contested,  they  lead  the  member  so  named  from  his  seat  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  from  whence  they  conduct  him,  bowing  three  tunes, 
up  the  house  to  the  chair,  where  being  placed,  he  stands  up,  and  returns 
thanks  to  the  house  for  the  honour  they  have  done  him,  and  modestly  ac- 
knowledges his  inability  to  perform  such  a  trust,  desires  the  house  would 
make  choice  of  some  more  able  person,  which  being  of  course  disallowed, 
he  submits  to  their  pleasure :  and,  after  receiving  the  directions  of  the  house 
about  the  usual  requests  to  be  made  to  the  king,  adjourns  it  to  the  day 
appointed.  On  which  occasion,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  being  again  sent 
to  summon  the  Commons,  he  alters  his  stQe  and  addresses  himself  to  the 
speaker.  But  if  there  is  a  contest,  some  other  person  being  proposed  and 
seconded  as  before,  it  is  determined  by  a  question,  as  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  by  changing  sides ;  the  clerk  of  the  house  putting  the 
question,  he  being  a  patent  officer  for  life,  and  is  always  present  on  such 
occasions,  to  whom  during  the  contest  all  speeches  or  motions  are  directed, 
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and  from  courtesy,  the  persons  nominated  for  speaker,  always  vote  for 
each  other. 

Before  they  can  proceed  to  husinessy  eren  before  the  choice  of  a 
^eaker,  the  members  must  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord  Steward  of  hia  majesty's  household.  After  the 
choice  of  the  speaker,  they  take  the  said  oaths  again  at  the  taUe,  and  for- 
meriy  deckred  and  subscribed  their  opinions  against  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sabstantiation,  invocation,  and  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass:  but  in  1899  the  statute  enforcing  the  sufascriptk>n  against  these 
doctrines  was  repealed,  and  the  oaths  only  remain. 

Any  member  of  parliameBt  may  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  when 
the  question  is  put  and  agreed  to  by  the  house,  the  perscm  making  the 
motion,  and  those  who  second  it,  are  then  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  bill;  which  when  ready,  the  mover  presents ;  reading  tlie  older  at 
the  side  bar,  and  desires  leave  to  bring  it  to  the  taUe,  which  being  agreed 
to,  the  bill  M  sometimes  immediately  read  for  the  first  time,  if  not,  it  may 
be  read  at  any  other  time,  by  the  derk  at  the  table,  which  the  house  agrees 
to  $  after  whlrii  the  speaker  taking  the  bill  in  his  hands  reads  the  pream- 
ble, and  after  the  debate,  if  any,  he  puts  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  when :  after  the  second  reading,  the  question  is  put 
whether  it  shall  be  committed,  which  if  the  bill  is  of  great  importance  is 
usually  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  if  it  is  of  inferior  moment  to  a 
private  committee,  any  member  at  pleasure  naming  the  persons  to  be  on  the 
committee,  whose  names  being  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  they  are  ordered 
to  meet  in  the  speaker^s  chamber,  and  report  their  opinion  to  the  house. 
When  the  Committee  meets  they  choose  a  chairman,  and  either  adjourn 
to  some  future  time  or  immediately  proceed  to  conskier  ihe  biU :  the  chair- 
man first  causes  a  clerk  attending  the  committee  to  read  the  bill,  then  he 
reads  it  himself  paragraph  by  paragraph,  putting  every  clause  to  the  ques- 
tion, filling  up  the  blanks,  and  making  amendments  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  of  whom  Uiere  must  be  eight  of  the 
persons  named  to  proceed  regularly,  though  five  may  adjouni.  ^When  the 
Committee,  have  gone  through  the  bill,  the  chairman  by  directkms  of  the 
committee  makes  his  report  at  the  side  bar  of  the  house,  reading  all  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  made  by  the  committee,  and  how  any  of  these  amend- 
ments have  changed  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and  what  connexion  they  have 
with  it,  the  derk  having  at  the  committee  written  down  in  what  folk)  and 
line  of  the  bill  those  amendments  are  to  be  found ;  and  if  it  has  been 
thought  fit  by  the  committee  to  add  any  clause,  they  are  marked  alphabeti- 
cally and  read  by  the  chairman,  who  then  moves  to  have  leave  to  bring  up 
the  report  to  the  table ;  which  being  agreed  to,  he  does,  and  delivers  it  to 
the  clerk,  who  reads  all  the  amendments,  and  clauses,  the  speaker  putting 
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the  queation  whether  they  shall  be  read  a  second  time  $  and  if  agreed  to, 
reads  them  himself;  and  as  many  of  them  as  the  house  agrees  to, 
the  question  is  put  whether  the  bill  so  amended  shall  be  engrossed,  that 
is  to  say,  written  fair  in  parchment,  and  read  the  third  time  some  other 
day :  and  then  the  speaker,  holding  the  bill  in  his  hand»  puts  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  pass :  if  the  majority  is  in  ilB  faTOur,  then  the  derk 
writes  on  it  SoU  baUle  aux  Seigneurs  -,  but  if  the  bill  passes  through  the 
house  of  peers,  then  it  is  Smt  bailie  aux  Communes,  When  an  engrossed  bill 
is  read,  and  any  clauses  are  offered  to  be  added  to  it,  they  must  be  Migrossed 
in  parchment  like  the  bifl,  which  are  then  called  Riders,  and  if  agreed  to  are 
then  added  to  the  bilL 

Petitions  are  offered  in  the  same  manner  as  bOls  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
brought  up  by  the  member  who  presents  them,  and  are  delivered  at  the 
table.  All  messages  from  the  bids,  as  likewise  all  penons  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  are  introduced  by  the  sergeant  in  attendance  with 
his  mace  on  his  shoulder. 

While  the  speaker  is  in  the  chair  the  maoe  is  always  laid  upon  the 
table,  except  when  sent  upon  any  extraordinary  oocasbn  into  Westminster 
Hall  and  Court  of  Requests  to  summon  the  members  to  attend.  But  when 
the  house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  mace  is 
laid  under  the  table,  and  the  chairman  to  that  committee  takes  the  chair 
where  the  clerk  of  the  house  usually  sits.  To  make  a  house  in  the  Com- 
mons, forty  members  are  requisite,  and  eight  for  a  committee ;  the  house 
generally  begins  by  reading  some  uncompleted  bill  from  last  session. 

Afler  the  speaker  and  members  hare  taken  the  oaths,  the  standing  or« 
ders  of  the  house  are  read,  and  grand  committees  appointed  to  sit  on  usual 
days.  When  any  member  stands  up  to  speak,  he  must  be  uncovered,  but 
in  strictness  and  regularity  he  ought  to  sit  with  his  hat  on.  When  the 
speaker  finds  several  biUs  prepared  to  be  put  to  the  question,  he  gives  no- 
tice the  day  before,  that  to-morrow  he  intends  to  put  such  bills  to  the  third 
reading,  and  desires  the  special  attendance  of  aU  the  members.  And  if  a 
bill  b  rejected  it  cannot  be  again  proposed  during  the  same  session.  One 
mode  of  rejecting  a  bill,  is  by  moving,  that  it  be  read  that  day  six  months, 
which  if  carried  puts  an  extinguisher  upon  it.  i 

When  a  Bill  js  sent  up  by  the  commons  to  the  peers,  it  is  usual  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  to  attend,  to  show  theur  respect,  and  as 
they  approach  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  the  member  who  presents  the  bill 
makes  three  profound  reverences,  saying,  <^  The  commons  have  passed  an 
act  entitled,  &c,  to  which  they  desbe  your  lordships'  concurrence :" 
The  lord  chancellor  walks  down  to  the  bar  and  receives  it 

When  the  lords  send  down  a  bOl  to  the  commons,  it  is  delivered  by  one 
of  the.  masters  in  chancery,  or  other  person  whose  place  is  on  the  wool- 
sacks, who  approaches  the  speaker,  and,  bowing  three  times,  delivers  the 
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bill  to  him  after  reading  the  title,  and  desires  it  may  be  there  taken  into 
consideration.  If  it  passes  the  house  Les  communes  ont  astentez  is  writlen 
on  the  bill  All  messages  from  the  commons  to  the  lords,  are  introduced 
by  the  bkd£  rod,  and  those  from  the  lords,  are  presented  by  the  sergeant, 
who,  with  his  mace  on  his  shonlder,  and  walking  on  then*  right  hand,  makes 
with  them  three  bows  as  they  draw  near  to  the  speaker,  and  then  deliyar 
their  message ;  they  do  the  same  as  they  retreat,  keepmg  their  faces  always 
to  the  chair.  When  the  messages  are  of  great  importance,  the  lords  send 
one  or  two  of  the  judges  to  the  house  of  commons. 

In  the  commons,  when  a  member  speaks,  he  stands  up,  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  addresses  his  speech  only  to  the  speaker ;  but  cannot  speak  twice  in 
the  same  debate,  unless  the  whole  house  be  turned  into  committee,  and  thai 
every  meiid>er  maty  reply  as  often  as  he  himself  or  the  chairman  judges  it 
necessary.  If  any  one  in  either  house,  speaks  wofds  of  offfenoe  agiunst  the 
king's  majesty  or  to  the  house,  he  is  called  to  order  by  the  speaker,  and 
may  be  reprimanded  at  the  bar ;  but  if  the  offence  be  yeiy  great,  he  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  Toiler.  The  speaker  takes  no  part  in  the  debates, 
but  only  makes  a  short  and  plain  narrative,  he  does  not  vote  unless  the 
house  be  equally  divided. 

The  peas  give  their  suffrages  or  voted,  beginning  at  the  pdsne  or  lowest 
baron,  and  so  of  the  rest,  eadi  answering  separately  ^^  content"  or  <^not 
content"  In  the  house  of  commons  they  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  altogether, 
and  if  the  yeas  or  nays  be  doubtful,  the  house  divides.  If  the  question  be 
the  bringing  in  a  bill  or  petition,  then  the  ayes  go  out ;  but  if  it  is  on  any 
bill  before  the  house,  then  the  noes  go  oui  In  all  divisions,  the  speaker 
appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each  (pinion,  who,  after  they  have  told  those 
within^  place  themselves  in  the  passage  betwixt  the  bar  and  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  tell  the  others  who  went  out  as  they  enter,  and  who  till 
th^  are  not  permitted  to  come  in :  aftorwatds  the  two  teUers  who  have  the 
majority  take  the  right  hand,  and  placfaig  themselves  within  the  bar,  all 
the  four  make  their  reverences,  as  they  advance,  three  thnes,  and  then  de- 
liver the  dumben  at  the  table,  saymg,  the  ayes  that  went  out  are  so  many, 
the  noes  that  stayed  in  so  many,  and  vice  versa^  which  the  speaker  repeats, 
and  declares  the  majority*  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  way 
of  dividing,  is  by  changing  sides,  the  ayes  taking  the  right  and  the  noes  the 
left  hand  of  the  chair,  in  •  which  case  there  are  but  two  teDen. 

If  a  bill  pass  in  one  house,  and  the  other  house  demur  to  receiving  it, 
then  a  conference  is  demanded  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  oertain  deput- 
ed members  of  each  house  meet,  the  lords  sitting  covered  at  a  table,  the 
commons  standmg  uncovered,  when  the  businefis  is  debated  :  if  they  do  not 
agree,  then  the  business  is  null ;  but  if  they  do  agree,  then  it  is  at  last 
bro^ght,  witli  all  the  other  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses,  to  the  king, 
who  comes  again  wearing  his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  seated  on  the 
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ibroae,  md  the  peen  being  in  their  robes,  «he  oiedi  of  the  crown  reads  the 
thie  d  each  bill,  and  as  he  leads,  the  derk  of  the  pariiament,  according  to 
his  loitnietions  pronoimoss  the  royal  aaaeni.  If  it  is  a,  puUic  biH  be  says^ 
Lerotfle  vaa,  which  gives  life  and  birth  to  that  bill  which  was  before  only 
inembrya  If  the  bUl  be  prsfate,  the  answer  is  iSoi<^^  aMuae  t/ ef/ i2erir«. 
If  the  king  refuses  his  assent  to  any  bill,  the  answer  u  Le  ro^  s'avitera^ 
which  is  an  absolute  denial,  but  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner,  and  the  bill  is 
wholly  nufl.  If  it  be  a  money  bill,  or  has  subsidies  for  its  object,  he  says, 
Xe  toy  remerck  set  Unfaux  sujeU,  accepie  leur  henevoUncef  el  aussi  le  veul. 
This  custom  of  using  the  French  language,  was  imposed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since  as  a  matter  of  form,  which 
often  subsists  for  ages  after  the  real  substance  of  thmgs  has  been  altered  ; 
and  judge  Bhudcstone  says,  it  is  <^a  badge,  it  most  be  owned,  now  the  Only 
one  remaniing,  of  conquest;  an4  which  one  wouki  wish  to  see  fall  into  totfd 
oblivion,  unless  it  be  reserved  as  a  sokmn  memento  to  remind  us  that  oar 
liberties  are  mortal,  having  onoe  been  destroyed  by  a  foreign  force." 

A  bill  for  the  kmg's  general  pardon  has  but  one  reading  in  either  house, 
because  they  must  take  it  as  the  king  will  please  to  give  it 

When  the  business  for  which  the  parliament  was  summoned,  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  then  the  king  usually  adjourns,  prorogues,  or 
diBM>ives  the  parliament  in  the  following  manner : 

The  adjournments  are  always  made  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  brd 
chancellor,  in  the  king's  name,  to  any  other  day  which  the  king  pleases, 
and  also  to  what  other  place,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  remove  them,  as  used  for- 
meriy  io  be  done.  Every  th|ng  already  debated  or  read  in  one  or  both 
bouses,  continues  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  before  the  adjounuoent, 
io  Ae  next  meetmg,  and  so  may  be  resumed.  This  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  sudi  adjournments  as  precede  a  recess  for  some  time ;  for  in  a)l 
other  cases,  it  Is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  each  house  to  adjourp  itself. 
When  pariiauM^  is  prorogued,  the  session  is  ended,  in  which  case,  such  bills 
ID  either  house  as  were  abnost  ready,  but  had  not  the  royal  assent,  must 
at  the  re-assemblhy  of  parliament,  be  begun  anew.  When  notice  is  given 
to  the  speaker  of  die  house  of  Commons,  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  to 
adjooni  the  parliament,  he  says  '^  This  house  b  adjourned." 

When  it  Is  the  king's  pleasure  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  parliament,  he 
geaerally  comes  down  to  the  house  of  peers  wearing  his  crown,  and  sends 
tiie  Made  rod  for  the  meodwrs  of  the  house  of  commans  to  come  to 
tkabar  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  after  signifying  his  assent  or  dissent,  as 
already  described,  his  majesty  usually  makes  a  speech,  and  sometimes  the 
lord  chancellor  another :  then  the  lord  chancellor,  by  his  majesty's  special 
conunand,  pronounces  the  pariiament  either  prorogued  or  dissolved. 
Somethnes  parliament  is  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  opmmission,  under  the 
great  aeal,  and  in  the  same  manner  bills  have  been  passed.     The  king 
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hemg  the  head  of  the  pariiament,  if  his  death  happened  during  its  sittings 
it  was  formerly  ipso  facto  dissolved.  But  to  prevent  tumults  and  confu- 
sions, it  has  been  provided  hj  a  solemn  act :  **  that  a  pariiament  sitting  or 
m  being  at  the  demise  of  the  king,  shall  continue  for  six  months,  and  if 
not  sitting,  shall  meet  expresdy  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  realm  and 
preserving  tiie  succesuon.' 


THE  ANCIENT  PARLIAMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Although  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  by  the  happy  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  representatives  of  this  country  united 
to  those  of  England,  with  the  peers,  compose  the  imperial  parliament  of 
Great  Britain ;  yet  when  we  reflect  on  our  own  independence  as  a  free 
people,  and  upon  its  ancient  grandeur,  decency,  dignity,  and  excellent 
order  in  transacting  public  affairs,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  it. 

The  late  supreme  court,  both  in  dignity  and  in  authority,  was  accounted 
the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  called  a  pariiament 
It  consisted  always  of  three  estates,  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temp<»td, 
and  the  commissioners  of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  This  court  was 
called  by  the  king  or  queen-regent  at  pleasure,  allowing  a  certain  time  for 
notice  before  their  assembling.  Forty  days  previous  to  meeting,  the  par- 
liament was  summoned  by  proclamation  at  the  principal  burgh  of  each 
county;  after  which  the  counties  and  buighs  met  for  their  elections. 
Every  one  who  held  lands  of  the  crown,  who  in  the  rolls  of  taxations  were 
-  valued  at  forty  shillings  Scots  money  of  taxation  to  the  king,  wkksh  in 
real  value  may  be  about  ten  pounds  sterling  a  year,  or  every  one  who  had 
thirty  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  of  the  present  valuation, 
was  an  elector  or  might  have  been  elected,  if  he  was  legally  infeft  or  seised 
in  the  lands,  and  was  not  at  the  king's  horn,  or  under  an  outlawry.  The 
electors  subscribed  the  commissions  they  gave,  which  returned  their  mem- 
ber or  commissioner,  as  was  the  language  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  In 
the  case  of  a  controverted  election,  the  parliament  judged  who  should 
serve.  In  the  royal  burgh,  the  common  council  elected  the  commisBioner. 
On  the  first  session  of  each  pariiament,  the  regalia,  crown,  sceptre^  and 
sword  of  state,  were  brought  down  in  state  from  the  castle  where  they 
were  kept,  to  Holyrood  house,  the  coach  being  well  attended  with  guards, 
and  every  passer  by  bdng  obliged  to  be  uncovered. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  procession  in  the  riding  of  the 
Scottish  pariiament  at  Edinburgh,  6th  May,  1703,  with  the  number  of 
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those  who  went  or  should  have  gone  in  the  prooenion.  The  streets  of  the 
city  of  Edinhorgh  and  the  Ganongate  heing  cleared  of  all  ooadies  and  car- 
riages, and  a  lane  formed  hy  raOing  the  streets  on  hoth  sides ;  within  which 
none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  those  who  formed  the  procession,  the 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns  of  the  trained  bands  excepted.  Without* 
the  rails,  the  streets  westward  were  lined  with  the  horse  guards  from  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  house  -,  after  them,  with  the  horse  grenadiers  ;  next 
with  the  foot  guards,  who  covered  the  streets  up  to  the  Netherbow,  and 
thence  to  the  parliament  square  by  the  city  trained  bands;  from  the  parlia- 
ment square  to  the  parliament  house,  by  the  lord  high  constable^s  guards ; 
and  from  the  poriiament  house  to  the  bar,  by  the  earl  marshall's  guards  ; 
the  lord  high  constable  being  seated  in  an  elbow  chair  at  the  door  of  the 
parliament  house ;  the  officers  of  state  having  ridden  up  before  in  their 
robes ;  and  the  members  of  parliament  with  then*  attendants,  being  assem- 
bled at  Holyrood  house,  the  roHs  of  parliament  were  called  by  the  lord 
Register,  lord  Lyon,  and  heralds  from  the  windows  and  gates  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  procession  moved  to  the  parliament  house  in  the 
ic^wing  order : — 

Two  trumpets  in  coats  and  bannera,  bareheaded,  riding 

Two  pursuivants  in  coals  and  foot  mantles,  riding 

Sixty-tiiree  commi»ioneis  for  buiighs  on  horsebook, 

covered,  two  and  two,  each  having  a  lacquey 

attending  on  foot,  the  odd  member 

walking  alon& 

Seventy-seven  oommissionen  for  shires  on  horseback, 

covered,  two  and  two, 

each  having  two  lacquer's  attending  on  foot 

Fift}--one  loids^  barons,  in  their  robes,  riding 

two  and  two 

each  having  a  gentleman  to  support  his  train  and  three 

,lBoque}iB  on  foot,  wearing  above  their  liveries  velvet 

Burtouts,  with  the  arms  of  their  respective  lords 

on  the  breast  and  back,  embossed  on  plate 

or  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver; 

Nineteen  viscounts  as  the  former. 

Sixty  earis  as  the  former,  four  kioqueys  attending  on  eadi ; 

Four  trumpets,  two  and  two ; 

Four  pursuivants,  two  and  two; 

And  sixty  henldi^  two  and  two,  bareheaded. 

liord  Lyon  king  at  arms,  in  his  coat,  robe,  chain,  batoon, 

and  foot  mantle 

^  Sword  of  State,  ^ 

%  borne  by  the  earl  of  Mar ;  § 

^  The  sceptre,  g 

S  by  the  eari  of  Crawford.  | 

THE  CROWN, 

By  the  earl  of  Forfhr  in  room  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas. 

The  purse,  by  commission  of  the 

earl  of  Morton. 
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Tax  DUKE  of  QU££NSBEHRY,  LORQ  HIGH  COMMISSIONER, 

with  his  senrantB,  pages, 

and  footmen. 

Four  Dukes,  two  and  two ; 

Gentlemen  bearing  their  trains, 

and  each  having  eight  lacqueys ; 

Six  marquisses, 

each  hairing  six  lacquejii; 

The  duke  of  Ai^gyle ; 
Captain  of  the  horse  guards ; 

The  horse  guards.  « 

The  lord  high  commissioner,  was  received  by  the  lord  high  constable, 
and  hj  him  conducted  to  the  earl  marshall,  between  whom  his  grace, 
ushered  by  the  lord  high  chancdlor,  was  conveyed  to  the  throne. 

Before  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  the  two  archbishops  and  the  other 
bishops  walked  in  this  procession,  as  the  first  estate  of  the  parliament  The 
archbishops  had  each  eight  footmen,  and  every  other  bishop  three ;  and  if 
they  pleased  might  have  each  a  gentleman  to  hold  up  his  train.  The 
great  officers  of  state  rode  up  from  the  palace  in  their  robes  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  procession,  attended  by  their  friends  on  horseback,  wait- 
ing in  the  parliament  house.  When  the  king  was  present,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor received  his  majesty  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  throne.  All  the  members  were  obliged  to  wait  on  the  high  com- 
missioner in  the  great  haU,  the  noblemen  being  in  their  rob^.  They 
returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  order  they  came,  only  the  constable 
and  marshall  rode  on  the  commissioner's  right  and  left  hand,  in  permission 
caps :  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  privy  seal  remained  till  all  were  de- 
parted, and  then  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  state  they  came  to 
the  parliament  house.  When  the  king  or  queen  rode  in  person,  the 
lord  chancellor  rode  carrying  the  great  seal ;  but  not  before  a  commis- 
sioner. When  the  king  or  queen  regnant  was  present,  the  marquises  and 
dukes  rode  after  the  earls ;  but  if  his  majesty's  commissioner  was  present, 
they  followed  him  at  some  distance  on  his  right  or  left  hand.  After  the 
king  or  his  commissioner  was  received  by  the  lord  chancdlor,  he  was  seated 
on  a  throne  six  steps  high  with  a  canopy  of  state  over  it.  On  the  first 
step  under  him  the  lord  chancdlor  sat  on  a  bench  with  the  other  officers 
of  state  on  both  sides  of  him.  On  the  next  step  under  him  sat  the  lords  of 
session  or  judges.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  the  bishops  sat,  rising 
up  in  two  rows  of  benches :  the  archbishops  sat  on  the  two  highest,  and 
the  bishops  on  the  lower  according  to  the  dignity  of  thev  sees  or  the  dates 
of  their  consecration.  On  the  left  of  the  throne  was  another  great  bench 
of  three  steps,  and  as  many  rows  of  benches  on  which  the  nobility  sat  ac- 
cording to  their  precedence.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  four  were  two  tables, 
upon  one  of  which  the  regalia  were  deposited ;  and  then  beside  them  in 
two  great  chairs  the  constable  and  mardiall  sat :  at  the  other  table  the  lord 
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clerk  register  mt,  with  his  deputy  clerks,  who  were  the  (toks  of  parlia- 
ment 

There  were  abo  benches  placed  on  the  floor :  on  those  on  the  right  sat 
the  commissioners  of  shires,  and  on  the  left  the  commissioners  of  burghs. 
After  all  the  members  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  order  just  named,  the 
parHaifient  was  fenced  in  the  king's  name ;  then  the  king,  if  present,  or  if 
not,  his  commissioner,  and  afterwards  the  chanceDor  more  copiously,  de- 
clared the  canse  for  which  they  were  called  together ;  which  being  con- 
cluded, the  lords  spirituai  (that  is,  the  bishops)  retired  apart  and  chose  eight 
of  the  lords  temporal ;  the  lords  temporal  likewise  chose  as  many  of  the  lords 
spiritual :  these  altogether  nominated  eight  barons,  and  as  many  commissioners 
of  burghs,  which  made  in  all  thirty-two,  who  were  called  The  Lords  of 
THE  Articles,  and  with  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  privy-seal,  the  king^s 
secretary,  &c.,  admitted  or  rejected  all  matters  proposed  io  the  states  after 
they  had  been  first  proposed  to  the  king.  After  the  bills  were  approved  by 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  states,  those  that  passed  by  a  majority  of  rotes 
were  presented  to  the  knig,  who  by  touching  them  with  his  sceptre  declar- 
ed his  confirmation  of  them;  whereas,  if  he  refused  them,  they  were  of  no 
force.  The  members  gave  their  votes  distinctly  in  these  words,  /  approve 
or  noi  approve ;  only  those  who  were  not  satisfied  either  way,  answered  non 
liquet :  no  dissents  or  protests  were  allowed  to  public  acts ;  but  in  private 
acis  rdative  to  men's  rights  and  properties,  any  one  might  have  protested 
for  his  interest  When  all  business  was  ended,  the  king,  or  his  commissioner, 
made  a  speech,  and  the  parlilunent  was  adjourned  or  dissolved,  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  (prorogation  m  Scotland 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  Union,  the  nobiltty  with  the  commissioners 
of  shires  and  burghs>  composed  a  parliament  without  the  bishops,  and  in 
queen  Anne's  time,  the  committee  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  was  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament  So  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  had  the  liberty 
of  making  and  debating  proposals. 

Gontentionb  of  the  Estates. — Before  the  union  there  was  another 
meeting  of  the  three  estates  in  Scotland,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
vention OF  Estates,  which  was  indicted  by  the  king  on  twenty  days'  no- 
ivoe;  the  members  were  chosen  in  the  same  way  and  their  proceedings  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  parliament  The  king  was  either  present  at  that 
meeting,  or  sent  his  commissioner,  who  enjoyed  the  same  dignity  and  re- 
spect a$  the  commissionBr  to  parliament ;  but  at  the  opening  of  a  conven- 
ti<Hi,  there  was  no  riding  or  cavalcade  as  at  ^  parliament  The  differenoe 
betwixt  a  convention  and  a  parliament  consisted  chiefly  in  this :  that  par- 
liament could  both  make  laws  and  impose  taxes;  whereas,  the  convention 
of  estates  could  only  impose  taxations,  and  make  statutes  for  their  collec- 
tion, but  could  not  make  laws ;  and  those  statutes  of  the  convention  of 
estates  were  published  in  the  same  manner  as  acts  of  parliament     The 
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learned  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  his  Institutions  says,  that  by  the  records 
of  the  conyentions  it  appears,  that  of  old  the  conventions  of  estates  consisted 
of  any  of  the  three  estates  summarily  called  off  the  streets  by  the  king ;  and 
that  they  cried  down  or  up  money,  and  judged  processes,  which  of 
later  times  they  could  not.  These  conventions  were  not  called  frequently ; 
for  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  such,  that  they 
seldom  required  money  from  their  subjects  by  imposing  taxations,  without 
giving  them  also  an  opportunity  of  redressing  their  grievances^  and  of 
making  new  laws  for  the  weal  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.* 


OP  THE  ABSOLUTE  RIGHTS  OP  INDIVIDUALS. 

As  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  commanding  what  is  right, 
and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,  being  in  every  Christian  country  based  on  the 
absolute  rule  of  our  obedience — The  Ten  Commandments, — ^it  follows, 
that  the  primary  and  principal  objects  of  the  law  are  rights  and  wrongs. 
I  Rights  are  either,  first^  those  which  concern  and  are  annexed  to  the 
persons  of  men,  and  are  then  called  jura  personarum^  or  the  rights  ofper- 
tons  ;  or,  secondly,  they  are  such  as  a  man  may  acquire  over  external  ob- 
jects, or  things  unconnected  with  his  person,  which  are  styled  jtcra  rerum^ 
or  the  rights  of  things.  Wrongs  are  also  divisible  into  Jlrst,  private  wrongs^ 
which  being  an  infringement  merely  of  particular  rights,  concern  indivi- 
duals only,  and  are  called  civil  injuries ;  and  secondly^  public  wrongs^  which 
being  a  branch  of  general  and  public  rights,  affect  the  whole  community, 
and  are  called  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Rights  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  articles, — the 
right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  ;  because, 'as  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  compukion,  or 
of  abridging  man's  natural  fre/&  will,  but  by  an  infringement  or  diminution 
of  one  or  other  of  these  important  rights,  the  preservation  of  these  in- 
violate, may  justly  be  said  to  include  the  preservation  of  our  civil  immuni- 
ties, in  their  largest  and  most  ext^isive  sense. 

I.  The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  a  person's  legal  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health,  and  his  repu- 
tation. 

1.  Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  a  right  (at  least  as  far  as  his  fd- 
low  creatures  are  concerned)  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual;  and  it 
begins,  m  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  as  soon  as  an  in£EUit  is  bom,  or 

^  Black8tone*8  Commentaries ;  Chamberla>iie*8  Magnie  BritaiiniiD  Notitia,  or  present  state 
of  Great  Britain. 
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eveo  before  its  birth  ;  for,  even  irhibt  stiU  in  the  womb,  an  infant  is  sup- 
posed in  law  to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  It  is  capable  of  having  a 
lega^^,  or  a  surrender  of  a  copyhold  «state  made  to  it:  it  may  have  a 
guardian  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is  enabled  te^  have  an  Mate  limited  to  its 
use,  and  take  afterwards  by  such  limitation  as  if  it  were*  then  aotuaUy  bom. 
S.  Both  the  life  and  limbs  of  a  man  are  of  sudi  high  value,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  law  of  England,  that  it  paidons  even  hoitndde,  if  committed 
$e  defendendo,  or  in  order  to  preserve  them.  For  whatever  is  done  by  a 
man  to  save  either  life  or  member,  is  looked  upon  as  done  upon  the  high- 
est necessity  and  compulsion.  Therefore,  if  a  man  through  fear  of  death 
or  mayhem,  is  prevailed  upon  to  execute  a  deed  or  do  any  legal  act,  these, 
though  accompanied  by  all  the  other  requisite  sokmidties,  may  be  afterwards 
avoided,  if  forced  upon  him  by  a  well-grounded  apiMfehensfen  of  losing 
his  life,  or  even  his  limJbs,  in  case  of  his  non-compliance ;  and  the  same  is 
also  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanors.  No 
suitaUe  atonement  can  be  made  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  ;  and  the  Uiw 
not  only  regards  life  and  member,  and  protects  every  man  in  their  enjoy- 
ment, but  also  furnishes  him  with  every  thing  neoessary  fer  their  support ; 
for  there  is  no  man  so  indigent  or  wret<^ed,  but  he  may  demand  a  supply 
sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  of  life  from  the  more  opulent  part  of  the 
community,  by  means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  detailed  in  another  part  of  this  work 

3.  Besides  those  limbs  and  members  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  man, 
for  his  own  defence  or  his  enemy's  annoyance,  the  vest  of  his  penon  or 
body  is  also  entitled,  by  the  same  natural  ri^t,  to  security  from  the  cor- 
poreal insults  of  menaces,  assaults,  beating,  and  wounding,  though  sack 
insults  do  not  amonni  to  the  destruction  of  life  or  member. 

4.  The  preservation  of  a  man's  health  from  such  practices  as  may  pre- 
judice or  annoy  it ;  and, 

5.  The  security  of  his  reputation  or  good  name  from  the  arts  of  detrac- 
tion and  slander,  are  also  rights  to  which  every  man  is  entitled,  by  reason  and 
natural  justice  ;  smce,  without  these,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  any  other  advantage  or  right. 

II.  Next  to  personal  security,  the  law  of  England  regards,  asserts,  and 
preserves  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals.  This  personal  liberty  consists 
in  the  power  of  loco-motion,  of  changing  situation,  or  removing  one's  per- 
son to  whatsoever  place  one's  own  inclinations  may  direct,  without  impri- 
sonment or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of  law. 

Personal  confinement,  in  any  way,  is  an  imprisonment.  So  that  the 
keeping  a  man  against  bis  will  in  a  private  house,  putting  him  in  the  stocks, 
arresting  or  forcibly  detaining  him  in  the  street,  is  an  imprisonment.  But 
if  a  man  be  lawfrdly  imprisoned,  this  is  no  duress  qf  imprisonment.  To 
make  imprisonment  lawful,  it  must  either  be  by  process  from  the  courts 
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of  judicature,  or  hj  warrant  from  some  legal  officer,  having  authority  to 
commit  to  prison  ;  which  warrant  must  be  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  magistrate,  and  express  the  causes  of  his  commitment,  in  order 
to  be  examined  into  (if  necessary)  upon  a  habeas  corpus.  If  there  be  no 
cause  expressed,  the  gaoler  b  not  bound  to  detain  the  prisoner. 

A  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  this  personal  liberty  is,  that 
erery  Englishman  may  claim  a  right  to  remain  in  his  own  country,  bo 
long  as  he  pleases,  and  not  to  be  driven  from  it,  unless  by  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  The  king,  indeed,  by  his  royal  prerogative,  may  issue  out  his  writ, 
ne  exeat  regnum,  and  prohibit  any  of  his  subjects  from  going  into  foreign 
parts  without  license.  The  law  in  this  respect  is  so  benignly  and  liberally 
construed  for  the  subject's  benefit,  that,  though  tvithin  the  king  may  com- 
mand the  attendance  and  service  of  aU  his  liegemen,  yet  he  cannot  send 
any  man  out  of  the  realm,  even  upon  public  service,  excepting  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  nature  of  whose  employment  necessarily  im^ies  an  exception  ; 
he  cannot  even  constitute  a  man  lord  deputy  or  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
against  his  will,  nor  make  him  a  foreign  ambassador.  For  this  might, 
in  reality,  be  no  more  than  an  honourable  exile. 

III.  The  third  absolute  right,  inherent  in  every  Englishman,  is  that  of 
prop^ty,  which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  aH  his 
acquisitions,  without  control  or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  great  Charter,  already  detailed,  has  declared,  that  no  freeman 
shall  be  disseised  nor  divested  of  his  freehold,  nor  of  his  liberties,  nor  free 
customs,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

So  great  respect  does  the  law  of  the  land  pay  to  private  property,  that 
it  will  not  authorise  the  least  violation  of  it ;  no,  not  even  for  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  new  road,  for  instance,  were  to  be 
made  through  a  private  person's  grounds,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  the  public,  yet  the  law  permits  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
to  do  this  without  the  owner  of  the  land's  consent.  In  this  and  similar 
cases,  the  legidature  alone  can,  and,  indeed,  frequently  does,  mterposeand 
compel  the  individual  to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  interpose  and  compel  ? 
Not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  property  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, but  by  giving  him  a  full  indemnification  and  equivalent  for  the  in- 
jury thereby  sustained.  And  even  this  is  an  exertion  of  power,  in  which 
the  legislature  indulges  with  caution,  and  which  nothing  but  the  legislature 
can  perform. 

In  the  three  preceding  articles  we  have  taken  a  short  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal absolute  rights  which  appertain  to  every  Englishman.  But  in  vain 
would  these  rights  he  declared,  ascertained,  and  protected  by  the  dead 
letter  of  the  laws,  (for  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  till  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
lips  of  a  judge  lawfully  appomted  to  administer  it,)  if  the  Constitution 
had  provided  no  other  method  to  secure  their  actual  enjoyment.    It  has. 
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therefore,  estabUahed  certain  other  auxiliary  subordinate  rights  of  the  sub- 
jeet,  which  serve  principally  as  outworks  or  barriers  to  protect  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  three  great  and  primary  rights  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  personal  property. 

1.  l^he  constitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  paiiiament,  of  which  we 
have  already  treated  at  large  in  a  preceding  article. 

S.  The  limitation  of  the  king's  prerogative,  by  bounds  of  his  own  con- 
cession, so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  imposriUe  he  should  either 
mistake  or  legally  exceed  them. 

3.  A  third  subordinate  right  of  every  Englishman  is,  that  of  applying 
to  the  Courts  of  Justice  for  redress  of  injuries.  Since,  in  England,  the  law 
is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  every  man's  Ufe,  liberty,  and  property,  courts 
of  justice  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  subject,  and  the  law  be  duly 
administered  therein. 

4.  If  any  unconunon  injury,  or  infringement  of  the  rights  before  men- 
tioned, should  happen,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  law  is  too  defective 
to  reach,  there  still  remains  another  subordinate  right,  appertaining  to 
every  individual — ^the  right  of  petitioning  the  king,  or  either  house  of 
Pariiament,  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Care  only  must  be  taken 
lest,  under  the  pretence  of  petitk)ning,  the  subject  be  guilty  of  any  riot, 
or  tumult,  as  happened  in  the  memorable  parliament  in  1640  ;  and,  to 
prevent  this,  it  is  provided  by  the  statute  13th  Gar.  II.,  that  no  petition 
to  the  king  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  the 
church  or  state,  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  persons,  unless  the  matter 
thereof  be  approved  by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the 
grand  jury,  in  the  country ;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  alderman, 
and  common  council ;  nor  shall  any  petition  be  presented  by  more  than 
ten  persons  at  a  time.  '  But,  under  these  regulations,  it  is  declared  by 
the  statute  1st  W.  and  M.,  that  the  subject  hath  a  right  to  petition,  and 
that  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.* 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  auxiliary  right  of  the  subject  is,  that  of  having 
arms  for  a  man's  defence,  suitable  to  his  condition  and  degree,  and  such 
as  are  allowed  by  law.  Which  is  also  declared  by  the  same  statute,  1st  W. 
and  M.,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  puUks  aQowance  under  due  restrictions,  of  the 
natural  right  of  resistance  and  self-preservation,  when  the  sanctions  of  so- 
cieties and  laws  are  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  violence  of  oppression* 

In  these  several  artkles  consists  British  rights  or  liberties,  liberties  more 
generally  talked  of  than  thoroughly  understood,  and  yet  highly  necessary 
to  be  perfectly  known  and  considered  by  every  man  of  rank  or  property, 
lest  his  ignorance  of  the  points  whereon  they  are  founded  should  hurry 
him  into  faction  and  licentiousness,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  pusillanimous 
indifference  on  the  other.f 

#  See  BiU  of  Rights  +  Blackilone's  Commentariei. 
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OF  THE  KING'S  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  first  and  most  cobsidendble  branch  of  the  king's  royal  haaljf  re- 
garded by  the  laws  of  England,  is  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  of  Eng^d  is  either  qneoa  regnant,  queen  consort,  or  queen 
dowager.  The  queen  regent,  regnant,  or  wveretgUy  is  she  who  holds  the 
crown  in  her  own  right ;  but  the  queen  consort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning^ 
king,  and  she,  by  virtue  of  her  marriage,  is  participant  of  diyers  prero- 
gatives above  other  women. 

And,  first,  she  is  a  public  person,  exempt  and  distinct  from  the  king- ; 
and  is  not,  like  other  married  women,  so  closely  connected  as  to  have  lost 
all  legal  or  separate  existence,  so  long  as  the  marriage  continues ;  for  the 
queen  has  ability  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  convey  them,  to  make  leases,  to 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  other  acts  of  ownership,  without  the  concurrence 
of  her  lord,  which  no  other  married  woman  can  do.  She  is  also  capable 
of  taking  a  graat  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her  husband. 
The  queen  of  England  has  separate  courts  and  officers  distinct  from  the 
king,  not  only  in  nmtters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  attorney 
and  solicitor-general  are  entitled  to  a  place  within  the  bar  of  his  majesty's 
courts,  together  with  the  king's  counsel.  She  may  likewise  sue  and  be 
sued  alone,  without  joining  her  husband.  She  may  also  have  a  separate 
property  in  goods,  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by 
will  In  short,  in  all  legal  proceedings  she  is  looked  upon  as  ?kfenme  sole, 
and  not  as  a  married  woman. 

The  queen  has  also  many  exceptions  and  minute  prerogatives.  For 
instance,  she  pays  no  toll,  nor  is  she  liidbleto  any  amercement  in  any  court. 
But  in  general,  unless  when  the  law  has  expressly  dechired  her  exempted, 
she  is  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects  ;  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  king's  subject,  and  not  his  equal.  She  has  also  some  pecu- 
niary advantages  which  form  her  a  distinct  revenue. 

But  although  the  queen  consort  is  in  all  respects  a  subject,  yet  in  point 
of  security  of  her  life  and  person,  she  is  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
king.  It  is  equally  treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
lady  the  king's  companion,  as  of  the  king  himself;  and  to  violate  or  de- 
file the  queen  consort  amounts  to  the  same  high  crime ;  as  well  in  the 
person  committmg  the  fact,  as  in  the  queen  herself,  if  consenting.  If, 
however,  the  queen  be  accused  of  any  species  of  treason,  she  shall  (whe- 
ther consort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament.  (25  Ed- 
ward III.) 

The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  to 
queen  Anne,  is  her  subject,  and  may  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  her  : 
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but  in  the  iostanoe  of  conjugal  infidelity,  he  is  not  subject  to  the  same  pe- 
nal retributions. 

A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and  as  such  enjoys  most  of 
the  privileges  belonging  to  her  as  queen  consort.  But  it  is  not  high  trea- 
son to  eonspire  her  death,  or  violate  her  chastity,  for  the  same  reason  as 
was  before  afleged.  Yet  stiil,  pro  digniiate  regalij  no  man  can  marry  a 
queen  dowager  without  special  license  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
her  land  and  goods.  But  dbe,  though  an  ali^i  bom,  shall  still  be  entitled 
to  dower  after  the  king's  demise,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen  dow- 
ager, when  married  again  to  a  subject,  doth  not  lose  her  regal  dignity,  as 
dowager  peeresses  do  their  peerage  when  they  marry  commoners.  Ca- 
tharine, queen  dowager  of  Henry  V.  married  Owen  Tudor,  a  private  gen- 
tleman ;  and  yet  maintained  an  action  against  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  by 
the  name  of  Catharine,  queen  of  England. 

The  prinee  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  also  his  royal 
consort,  and  the  princess  royal,  or  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  are  likewise 
peculiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For  by  statute  25  Edward.  III.,  to  com- 
pass or  conspire  the  death  of  the  former,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of  either 
of  the  latter,  are  as  much  high  treason,  as  to  conspire  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  queen.  The  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  u  usually  made  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  by  special  cre- 
ation and  investiture ;  but  being  the  king's  eldest  son,  he  is  by  inheritance 
duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  creation. 

The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered  in  two  different  lights, 
according  to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  used. 
The  larger  sense,  includes  all  those  who  are  by  any  possibility  inheritaUe 
to  the  crown,  which  since  the  revolution  and  act  of  settlement,  means  the 
protestant  issue  of  the  princess  Sophia.  The  more  confined  sense  includes 
only  those,  who  are  within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the  reigning 
prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law  pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and 
respect :  but  after  that  degree  is  past,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
subjects,  and  are  seldom  considered  any  farther,  unless  called  to  the  sue* 
cession  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  line. 

And  now  by  statute  12  Geo.  .III.  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  Geo.  II. 
(other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable 
of  contracting  matrimony  without  the  king's  previous  consent  signified  un- 
der the  great  seal ;  and  any  manriage  contracted  without  such  consent  is 
void.  Provided,  that  such  of  the  said  descendants,  as  are  above  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  may,  afier  a  twelvemonth's  notice  given  to  the  king's  privy 
council,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  crown  ; 
unless  both  houses  of  parliament  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
year,  expressly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended  marriage. 

The  royal  family  is  subject  to  pay  taxes,  unless  they  are  expressly  ex- 
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emptedy  which  in  every  tax  bill  is  always  done.  But  the  peculiar  priyi- 
leges  of  the  royal  family  are  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  legal  restraints 
laid  upon  their  marriages. 

The  queen  was  anciently  entitled  to  certain  perquisites^  called  the  queen's 
gold,  to  purchase  oil,  as  it  was  quaintly  said,  and  attire  for  her  person. 
Another  of  the  queen's  perquisites  was  formerly  the  right  to  the  half  of 
any  whale  found  on  the  coast,  which  was  for  that  reason  called  a  royal  fish. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  king  and  the  tail  to  the  queen ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  by  old  writers  for  this  whimsical  division  was  ''to  furnish  the 
queen's  wardrobe."  But  of  late  years  these  rights  have  not  been  exacted.* 


OF  THE  KING. 


The  supreme  executive  power  of  these  kingdoms  is  vested  by  our  laws 
in  a  single  person,  the  king  or  queen  :  for  it  matters  not  to  which  sex  the 
crown  descends ;  but  the  person  entitled  to  it,  whether  male  or  female,  is 
immediately  invested  with  all  the  ensigns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  sove- 
reign power. 

''  The  grand  fundamental  maxim,"  says  Blackstone,  ''  upon  which  the 
jus  cor<moB^  or  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  depends, 
I  take  to  be  this :  '  that  the  crown  is  by  common  law  and  constitutional 
custom,  hereditary,  but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  parliament ;  under  which  limitations 
the  crown  still  continues  hereditary.'  " 

1.  First,  it  is  hereditary,  or  descendible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death 
or  demise  of  the  last  proprietor. 

S.  But,  secondly,  as  to  the  particuh&r  mode  of  inheritance,  it  in  general 
corresponds  with  the  feudal  path  of  descents,  chalked  out  by  the  common 
law  in  the  succession  to  landed  estates  ;  yet  with  some  material  exceptions. 
Like  estates ;  the  crown  will  descend  lineally  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.,  through  a  regular 
pedigree  of  six  lineal  generations,  and  from  George  II.  to  his  grandson 
George  III.  As  in  common  descents,  the  preference  of  males  to  females, 
and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  strictly  adhered  to. ' 
Like  lands  or  tenements,  the  crown,  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  descends 
to  the  issue  female.  But,  among  the  females,  the  crown  descends  by  right 
of  primogeniture  to  the  eldest  daughter  only  and  her  issue,  and  not  as  in 
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common  inheritances,  to  all  the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  necessity 
of  a  sole  succession  to  the  throne  having  occasioned  the  royal  law  of  de- 
scents to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this  respect ;  and  therefore  queen 
Mary,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  succeeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnership  with  her  sister  ElizabetL  Lastly,  on  the  failure  of  lineal 
descendants,  the  crown  descends  to  the  next  collateral  relations  of  the  last 
Idng  ',  provided  they  are  lineally  descended  from  the  blood  royal,  that  is, 
from  the  royal  stock  which  originally  acquired  the  crown. 

3.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  both 
houses  of  paiiiament,  to  change  the  succession ;  and  by  particular  entails, 
limitations,  and  provisions,  to  exclude  the  inunediateheu*,  and  vest  the  in- 
heritance in  any  one  else. 

4.  But  however  the  crown  may  be  limited  or  transferred,  it  still  retains 
its  descendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  said  never  to  die,  m  his  political  capacity ; 
though  in  common  with  other  men,  he  is  subject  to  mortality  m  his  natural 
body  ;  because  immediately  on  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  George,  or 
William,  the  king  survives  in  his  successor.  For  the  right  of  the  crown 
vests  eo  insiante^  upon  his  heir  ;  either  the  h{Bres  natus^  if  the  course  of  de- 
scent remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares  foetus ^  if  the  inheritance  be 
under  any  particular  settlement.  So  that  there  can  be  no  interregnum ; 
but,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  fully  in- 
vested in  the  successor  by  the  descent  of  the  crown.  And  therefore  it  be- 
comes in  him  absolutely  hereditary^  unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered  and  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  the  limitation. 

Beyond  all  controversy  the  English  government  has  been  monarchical 
from  the  remotest  period  of  its  exisfence.  That  the  royal  office  has  al- 
ways been  hereditary  and  not  elective^  has  never  been  denied  but  by  the 
regicides  who  murdered  king  Charles  I.^  These  violent  and  infatuated 
men  asserted  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  supreme 
governor ;  and  soon  afterwards,  with  great  inconsistency,  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Cromwell,  by  a  house  of  commons,  convened  by  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  usurper.  Indeed  the  title  of  Cromwell  himself  to  the  su- 
preme power,  rested  merely  upon  the  instrument  of  government,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  a  counsel,  consisting  only  of  his  general  officers.  What 
share  the  people  had  in  proposmg  to  make  him  a  kiug^  may  be  seen  in  the 
histories  of  that  time. 

In  1656  Cromwell  summoned  a  parliament,  when,  not  trusting  to  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  he  used  every  art  to  influence  the  elections,  which 
he  had  new-modelled,  in  order  to  fill  the  house  with  those  who  would  be 
devoted  to  him  ;  but  after  all  his  precautions,  he  found  the  majority  would 
not  be  favourable  to  his  pretensions :  he  therefore  placed  a  guard  at  the 
door,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  who  did 
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not  produce  a  warrant  from  his  council  This  packed  pariiament  roted  a 
renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles  Stuart  or  any  of  his  family ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  motion  of  alderman  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for  London, 
passed  a  bill  for  inyesting  the  usurper  Mrith  the  dignity  of  King.-*£»o 
much  then  for  the  choice  of  the  people. 

The  hereditary  right  to  the  croiro,  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  England, 
has  obtained  the  general  consent  and  an  estoblished,  usage ;  and  conse- 
quently the  kmg  has  the  same  title  to  the  crown,  that  a  private  gentleman 
has  to  his  hereditary  estote.  The  experience  of  all  ages  has  convinced 
every  considerate  man,  that  popular  elections  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  great  inconvenience ;  and  that  undue  influence,  ambition,  power,  and 
artifice,  will  almost  always  prevail  over  virtue  and  integrity.  And  the 
fact  is,  as  we  learn  from  history,  that  the  dection  of  the  ancient  imperial 
governors  was  universally  accompanied  with  bloodshed  and  murder.  The 
election  of  the  kings  of  Poland  in  former  days,  invariably  raised  the  bitter 
waters  of  discontent  and  sedition  to  an  alarming  height,  from  which  they 
subsided  only  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  fountain  from  which  they 
flowed,  deluging  that  unhappy  country  with  the  blood  of  its  slaughtered 
people.  But  what  Englishman  who  has  witnessed  the  scenes  of  riot  and 
confusion,  which  are  exhibited  at  the  election  of  representatives  in  par^a- 
ment,  will  not  rejoice  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  marked  out  with 
constitutional  precision ;  that  a  rule  is  laid  down,  which  is  uniform,  uni- 
versal, and  permanent,  and  that  thereby  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  state 
are  preserved  ? 

The  doctrine  of  representation  likewise  prevails  in  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  as  in  other  inheritances ;  thus  Richard  II.  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  Black  Trince,  who  died  whilst 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Qeorge  III.  took  the  crown  on  the  demise  of  his 
grandfather  George  II.  in  right  of  his  father  Frederick  prince  of  Wales, 
and  each  to  the  exclusion  of  their  uncles. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  paiiiarooit,  has 
the  power  to  defeat  the  hereditary  right,  and  entail  the  succession  in  any 
particular  line.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  obvious,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  distress  that  the  whole  nation  must  experience,  were 
an  idiot  or  lunatic  necessarily  to  inherit  the  throne ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avert  the  miseries  that  must- accrue  to  the  reigning  monarch  at 
all  times,  were  any  such  authority  expressly  confided  to  the  people,  who 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  caprice,  and  hurried  on  by  the  most  ungo- 
vernable passions.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  English  constitution  dis- 
claims all  such  political  theories,  as  any  right  inherent  in  the  people,  either 
to  choose  or  set  aside  their  king.  This  is  clear  from  the  bill  of  rights, 
called  the  ^*  Declaration  of  Right,"  in  which  the  lords  and  commons  con- 
sider it  ^^  as  a  marvellous  providence  and  merciful  goodness  of  God  to  tliis 
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nation  to  preserve,"  king  William  and  queen  Marj,  ^^  most  happily  to 
reign  over  us  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for  which  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  (hey  return  the  humblest  thanks  and  praises."  The  two 
houses  in  the  bill  of  rights,  did  not  thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fur 
opportunity  to  assert  their  right  to  choose  their  own  governors,  much  less 
to  make  an  electk>n  the  only  lawful  title  to  the  crown,  after  king  James 
II.  had  made  the  throne  vacant  by  his  abdication ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  exclude  foif  ever  the  doctrine  ^^  of  a  right  to  choose  our  own 
governors,"  a  subsequent  clause  of  that  immortal  law  just  mentioned  de- 
clares, that  ^^  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  in  the 
name  of  aU  the  people  aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithlnBy  submit  them- 
adves,  their  heirs  and  posterity  for  ever ;  and  do  faiUiliilly  promise  that 
they  will  stand  to,  maintain,  and  defend  their  said  majesties,  and  also  the 
limitation  of  the  crown,  herein  specified  and  contained,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  powers.  It  is  very  surprismg  that  any  sensible  person  can  infer  the 
doctrine  of  a  right  to  choose  our  own  governors  from  the  conduct  of  our 
ancestors  at  the  Revolutk>n  in  1688.  Since,  if  we  had  possessed  it  before, 
it  is  clear  that  the  English  nation  did  at  that  time  most  solemnly  renounce 
and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves  and  lor  all  their  posterity  for  ever. 

The  true  spirit  of  our  constitution,  not  only  in  its  settled  course,  but 
in  all  its  revolutions,  is  hereditary  succession  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
whether  he  obtained  the  crown  by  law  or  by  force. .  The  regular  inheri- 
tance of  the  British  throne  has  indeed  been  often  changed  and  usurped  by 
fraud  and  violence,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  short  historical  view  of  the  kings 
of  England.  But  the  beautiful  feature  of  hereditary  8ncce8sk>n  marked 
the  infancy  of  our  government,  bloomed  in  its  manhood,  and  is  indelibly  en- 
graven in  the  venerable  wrinkles  of  it^  increasing  age. 

Egbert,  who  was  the  first  king  of  England,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  was  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  de- 
scent from  his  ancestors  of  above  3D0  years,  and  united  the  heptardiy  in 
one  monarchy  under  himself  in  the  year  898.  How  his  'ancestors  obtamed 
their  titles,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  inquire,  since  there  are  no  documents  in 
existence  that  will  satisfy  such  politk^l  curiosity.  However,  Egbert  be- 
came sole  monarch  of  England,  partly  by  the  consent  of,  and  partly  by  the 
conquest  over,  the  other  six  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 

From  Egbert  the  crown  descended  regularly  for  two  hundred  years, 
through  a  succession  of  fifteen  princes,  to  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
without  deviation  or  interruption ;  except  that  the  sons  of  king  Ethdwolf 
succeeded  to  each  other,  without  regard  to  the  children  of  the  elder 
branches ;  and  alM>  that  king  Edred,  the  unde  of  Edwy,  reigned  about 
nine  years  during  the  minority  of  Edwy,  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  but  when  of  age  Edwy  assumed  the  reins  of  government  himself. 

At  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  obtained 
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the  kingdom  1^  violence,  by  ivrhich  means  a  new  famfly  were  in  possesaioo 
of  the  throna  Three  of  hb  beira  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the 
death  of  HardiBanute,  the  ancient  Saxon  line  was  restored  in  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  was  Ute  next  of  kin  then  in  Englapd.  On  Edward's  de- 
cease,  Harold  II.  lisorped  the  gorermnent,  for  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grand- 
son of  Ironside,  was  the  lawful  heir.  Harold  being  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  true  heir,  retved  toSoothmd,  and  Matoom  the  Soot^ 
tish  king  married  his  sister  Margaret,  who  for  her  piety  is  commonly  call- 
ed Saint  Margaret,  whose  descendant  James  I.  restored  to  England  her 
ancient  Saxon  line.  Robert,  the  Conqueror's  ddest  son,  being  duke  of 
Normandy  by  his  lather's  will,  was  kept  out  of  the  possession  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  the  arts  and  violence  of  his  brothers,  William  II.  and  Henry 
I.,  who  succeeded  their  father. 

Henry  I.'s  real  heiress  was  his  daughter,  the  empress  Maud  or  Matflda ; 
but  Stephen  usurped  the  throne,  having  only  the  feeble  title  of  being  the 
Conqucror^s  grandson  by  his  mother's  side ;  Henry  II.  succeeded^  Stephen  ; 
he  was  the  Conqueror's  undoubted  heir  after  his  mother  Matflda,  and  was 
also  lineally  descended  from  Edmund  Ironside,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  here- 
ditary kings.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I.,  who  dying  childless, 
the  right  of  succession  rested  in  his  nephew  Arthur,  his  next  brother 
GeojBrey's  son.  But  John,  the  late  king's  surviving  brother,  seised  the 
crown,  and  afterwards  murdered  his  nephew,  the  doctrine  of  representa- 
tion not  being  then  deariy  understood. 

Henry  III.,  who  succeeded  his  fetther,  king  John,  had  an  indisputable 
title ;  for  Arthur  and  his  sister  Eleanor  both  died  without  issue,  atfd  the 
crown  descended  from  Henry  to  Richard  II.  in  a  regular  successbn  of  ^re 
generations. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III. ;  he  rebelled  against  Richard  II.  and  compdied  him 
to  resign  the  crown.  And  history  has  hitherto  accused  that  priface  of 
adding  murder  to  usurpation  ;  but  Mr  TyUer  in  his  excellent  history  of 
Scotland,  has  demonstrated  that  Richard  took  -refuge  in  Scotland,  and 
died  a  natural  death  in  Stilling  castle,  in  the  chapel  of  which  fortress  the 
remains  of  that  unhappy  prince  now  lie. — Requiescat  in  pace,  Henry's 
title,  however,  was  not  a  just  one ;  for  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  and  John  of  Gaunt's  elder  brother,  left  a  daughter 
Philippa,  from  whom  descended  the  illustrious  house  of  York,  who  were 
the  true  heirs  of  the  crown.  But  Henry  having  at  that  time  a  large 
army  at  his  command,  asserted  his  defective  title  with  effect  And  it  was 
enacted  by  statute  7  Henry  IV.  <^  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  and 
realms  of  England  and  France,  and  all  other  of  the  king's  dominions^ 
shall  be  set  and  remain  in  the  person  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and 
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• 
ID  the  hem  of  his  body  iMuuig."     It  is  obrious,  from  the  tenns  of  the 

statute,  that  Henry's  title  appeared  OFeii  at  that  time  doabtfal  -,  and  it  is 
equafly  dear,  that  the  king  de  faeto^  and  pariiainait,  fn  this  faistance  exer- 
dsed  the  right  of  changing  and  limiting  the  snecession  of  the  crown. 

But  ^*  the  begininng  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  waters.*'  No 
man  can  tell,  when  a  riFor  breaks  through  its  banks  and  rushes  from  its 
aocostomed  channel,  what  devastation  it  will  oocasbn.  Henry's  usurpa- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  latter  in  maintaining  their  possession,  and  the  former  in  assertmg  their 
just  right,  spread  desolation  and  misery,  fire  and  sword,  through  a  peace- 
fill  land  lor  several  subsequent  generations.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  and  grandson  Heniy  V.  and  Hrary  VI.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter 
pious  but  weak  prince,  the  house  of  York  asserted  its  dormant  title ;  and 
after  watering  England  with  native  blood  for  seven  year6,  at  length  esta- 
blished its  legitimate  rights  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.. 

In  all  the  acts  of  pariiament  of  Edward  IV.  wherein  the  Henries  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  were  named,  they  are  called  <^  lately  in  deed  not  of 
right  kings  of  England ;"  from  hence  first  arose  the  distinction  of  a  king 
"  dejure"  and  a  king  ^*de  facto!* 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  crown  descended  to  his  eldest  son  ;  Ed- 
ward v.,  who,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  murdered  hi  the  tower,  by  their  uncle  Richard  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's order ;  after  he  had  insinuated  into  the  people  a  suspicion  of  the 
bastardy  of  the  two  young  princes,  and  of  their  sister  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
the  crown  of  right  devolved,  on  the  death  of  her  brothers.  And  the 
wicked  and  unnatural  uncle  usurped  the  government,  under  the  name  of 
Richard  III.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  fruits  of  his  viUany  little  more 
than  two  years,  when  his  tyranny  excited  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond^  to  as- 
sert his  title  to  the  crown.  Richard  being  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
RKhmond  took  possession  of  the  crown  by  the  style  of  Henry  YII.,  al- 
though nothing  cottld  be  more  preposterous  than  his  claim ;  for  he  was 
descended  from  a  natural  son  of  John  of  Oaunt,  whose  own  title  had  been 
exploded.  Henry,  however,  was  recognised  as  kmg  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  But  the  right  of  the  crown  was  un- 
doubtedly in  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  This  princess,  the 
heiress  of  the  royal  house  of  York,  Henry  married  in  the  year  1486,  and 
thus  happily  settled  the  fierce  and  bloody  contest,  of  the  two  rival  families, 
commonly  caHed  the  wars  of  the  roses,  from  each  having  a  rose  for  their 
cognizance,  the  white  for  Lancaster  and  the  red  for  York. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God !  How  often  does  He  overrule  the 
wickedness  and  ambition  of  man,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  mankind  1  Had  Richard  conducted  the  affairs  of  government 
with  justice  and  moderation,  instead  of  exhausting  the  people  with  tyranny 
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and  oppressdon,  so  monstrous  a  title  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  would 
never  have  been  asserted.  But  having  succeeded  in  his  pretensions  as  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Henry  married  Elizabetfa,  who  by  the 
crud  murder  of  her  brothers,  was  the  undoubted  heiress^  not  only  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  York,  but  also  of  the  Conqueror,  the  common  royal 
stock. 

Henry  VIII.  the  issue  of  this  auspicious  marriage,  therefore  became 
king  by  a  clear  and  indbputable  hereditary  right,  and  to  him  his  three 
children  succeeded  in  regular  order.  Edward  VI.  following  his  father, 
dying  young,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The 
parliament,  ever  obsequious  at  that  time  to  the  reigning  monarch,  passed 
various  acts  respectii^  the  legitimacy  or  ill^timacy  of  the  birth  of 
Henry's  two  daughters. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  became  ex- 
tinct ;  and  the  crown  of  course  devolved  on  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I. 
of  England,  who  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York,  whose  eklest  daughter,  the  lady  Margaret,  manned  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  so  that  James  then:  grandson  united  in  his  own  person  am  un- 
doubted title  to  both  the  Scottish  and  English  crowns,  and. was  the  heir 
both  of  Egbert  and  William  the  Conqueror.  In  James,  therefore,  centered 
all  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, in  him,  also,  the  ancient  Saxon  line  was  restored :  he  being 
lineally  descended  from  Margaret  Atheling,  the  sister  of  Edgar,  the  true 
heir  of  the  throne  at  the  conquest  by  William  the  Norman.  The  pariia- 
ment  of  England,  1  James  I.  c.  i.,  in  recognising  Ja^ooes"  title,  acknowledg- 
ed his  majesty,  ^^  as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  and  sole  heir 
of  the  blood-royal  of  this  nation." 

James  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  the  unfortunate  Cbaries 
I.,  whose  hiwless  judges  had  the  effrontery  and  folly  to  t^  that  unhappy 
monarch,  that  he  was  an  elective  prince ;  and  as  such,  accountable  to  his 
people,  in  his  own  proper  person ;  although  nothing  could  be  more  abeurd 
and  false  than  such  a  doctrine,  since  Gharies  could  deduce  an  undeniable 
hereditary  title  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  and  was  unquestionably 
the  real  heir  of  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  England.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
very  natural  that  men  who  were  about  to  strike  off  the  king's  head,  not 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but  with  the  arm  of  violence,  should  deny  the 
constitutional  inviolability  of  his  person.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  in  the 
commission  of  such  a  traitorous  act,  as  putting  his  majesty  to  death,  they 
should  tell  him  that  he  was  an  elective,  and  not  an  hereditary  king.  For, 
with  all  their  folly,  they  had  discernment  enough  to  foresee  that  the  murder 
of  the  king  would  only  make  way  for  his  son,  if  they  admitted  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown.  They  probably  kept 
in  mind  the  certainty  that  an  hereditary  successor  would  call  them  to  a  se- 
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vereaocouDt  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  Their  nodont,  therefore,  were 
just  as  reasonable  as  the  scepticism  of  those  who  deaj  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible,  because  they  perceive  that  its  holy  doctrines  condemn  their 
ungodly  practices. 

The  sacrilegious  murder  of  king  Charles,  made  way  for  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 

After  an  usurpation  of  eleven  years,  a  solemn  pailiamentary  convention 
of  the  estates  restored  the  erown  to  the  right  heir,  king  Charles  II.  In 
their  proclamation  to  restore  the  king,  the  convention  declared  that  ^^  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  his  majesty  Chaiies  II.  was  the 
lineal,  just,  and  lawful  next  heir  of  the  blood-royal  of  thb  realm  ;  and  to 
him  they  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  and  oUige  themsdves,  their 
heirs  and  posterity  for  ever." 

During  this  reign  a  biQ  paswd  the  commons  to  exclude  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  succession,  on  the  ground  of  his  be- 
ing a  papist,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  the  king  himself  declared 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  it ;  so  that  on  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
duke  succeeded  by  the  name  of  James  II.  It  was  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligk>n  alone  that  this  attempt  of  the  commons  to  set  aside  James'  just 
right  was  made ;  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  was  no  law  in  exist- 
ence at  that  time,  which  limited  the  entail  of  the  crown  to  the  protestant 
succession.  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland 
says  expressly,  that  ^*  infidelity  or  difference  in  religion  doth  not  make  void 
the  magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,,  nor  free  the  people  from  their 
due  obedience  to  hiuL" — Con,  offatihy  ch.  xxiii.  §  iv. 

The  infatuated  king  James,  after  various  and  notorious  attempts  to 
change  the  established  religion,  and  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  government,  in- 
dependent on  the  law,  voluntarily  vacated  the  throne  by  abdication.  But 
our  ancestors  very  prudently  voted  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  king 
James'  misconduct  amounted  only  to  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution. Thus  by  simply  decUring  the  throne  vacant,  it  was  filled  by  the 
nearest  in  proximity  of  bk>od  to  the  late  king,  which  was  his  ekiest 
daughter  Mary,  with  whom  was  associated  her  husband  the  prince  of 
Orange,  by  the  title  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  Both  houses  of  the 
convention  parliament  issued  the  foUowing  declaration,  dated  13th  Feb. 
1688,  ^'  that  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be 
declared  king  and  queen,  to  hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  during  their 
lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  after  their  deceases,  the  said 
crown  and  royal  dignity  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  sud  princess, 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  said  prince  of  Orange." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
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son  of  the  princen  Amid,  d jing,  and  with  hhn  all  hopes  of  a  proiestant  soe- 
cession  in  the  right  line  failed ;  William,  by  the  adnoe  of  parliameot,  had 
previouslj  enacted,  that  no  person  professfaig  the  faith  of  the  Latin  church 
should  erer  be  capable  o^inheriting,  possesging,  or  enjoying  the  crown  of 
these  realms.  In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  the  entail  of  the  crown  expectant 
on  the  death  of  William  and  queen  Anne  without  issue,  was  settled  by 
statute  19  and  13  William  III.  c  H.,  on  the  princess  Sophia,  dowager 
£lectress  of  Hanover,  and  grand-daughter  of  king  James  I.,  and  on  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants. 

On  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  crown,  who  died  without  issue,  but  surriring  the  princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  the  crown  descended  to  her  son  and  heir  George  I. ;  to  him 
succeeded  his  son  George  II. ;  on  whose  demise,  George  III.  succeeded  in 
right  of  his  father  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales :  after  a  long  and  glorious 
reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  IV.,  who  dying  without  issue, 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  second  brother  the  duke  of  Ghurenoe,  our  pre- 
sent sovereign,  whom  may  God  long  preserve.  The  hebess  presumptive 
is  the  princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  his  late  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  clearly  seen,  that  the 
title  to  the  crown  is  hereditary,  though  not  altogether  so  absolutely  so  as 
formeriy  ;  because  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  crown  descended  to  the 
next  heir,  vrithout  any  restriction  ;  but  smce  that  event  the  descent  is  con- 
ditional, being  limited  to  such  heirs  only  of  the  body  of  the  princess  So- 
phia, as  are  proiesiant  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are  ntar- 
ried  to  none  but  profesiants.  From  several  changes  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, diflTerent  common  stocks  have  been  thereby  created.  The  first  com- 
mon royal  stock  was  that  of  king  Egbert ;  after  him  was  William  the 
Conqueror ;  afterwards  these  two  common  stocks  were  united  in  the  per- 
son of  James  I.,  which  contmued  till  the  death  of  queen  Anne ;  and  now 
the  common  stock  is  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover. 

The  statute  G  Anne  made  it  penal  to  dispute  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  king  with  the  advice  of  parliament  to  alter  the  succession  :  it  is  en- 
acted ^^  that'  if  any  person,  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  direct^  shall  main- 
tain by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  pariiament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  crown  and  the 
descent  thereof,  he  shall  be  guflty  of  high  treason ;  or  if  he  mauitain  the 
same  by  only  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  he  shall  incur  the 
penalties  of  a  preemunireJ'* 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  king  James  11.  destroyed  the  monarchy 
when  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  thus  dissolved  the  constitution;  for 
although  a  king  may  abdicate  for  his  own  person,  he  cannot  abdicate  lor 
the  monarchy,  any  more  than  the  house  of  lords  or  house  of  commons  can 
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renounce  each  its  share  of  legiskiive  authority.  Neither  was  the  placing 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  maiung  the  monarchy  deetive. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  ohliged  the  oouFeniion  to  fix  the  crown  some- 
where :  hut  they  adhered  to  old  constitutional  principles^  and  enacted  the 
succession  of  the  crown;  so  that  they  did  not  change  the  substance,  but  re- 
gulated the  mode  of  succession,  and  described  the  persons  who  should  m- 
herit  the  crown  for  ever.  The  monarchy,  therefore,  is  as  purely  heredi- 
tary nom  as  it  ever  was. 

The  real  fisct,  then,  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  both  in  its  settled 
course  and  in  all  its  revolutions,  has  ever  been,  and  stiU  is  this ;  that  who- 
erer  came  mto  possession  of  the  erown,  or  however  he  came  by  it,  whether 
by  law  or  by  force,  the  hereditary  succession  invariably  continued. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  how  carefully  and  delicately  the  convention 
pariiament  in  1688  disclaimed  the  assumption  of  any  such  abstract  right 
as  the  people  of  England  decting  their  sovereign,  although  the  preamble 
to  the  BOl  of  Rights  expressly  decbiresy  ^^  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons  assembled  at  Westnunster,  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely 
represent  all  the  estates  of  this  realm.*'  In  the  statute  of  W.  and  M., 
the  parliament  prays  the  king  and  queen,  ^<  .that  it  may  be  dedared  and 
enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties,  asserted  and  declared, 
are  the  true,  andent,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom.*' 

And  in  aU  the  various  changes  of  the  succession  to  the  erown,  it  has 
been  the  uniform  policy  of  our  legislators,  to  daim  and  assert  our  liberties 
as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  our  posterity.  By  this  means,  our  constitution  preserves 
a  unity  m  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We  have  itn  hereditary 
crown,  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  a  house  of  commons,  and  a  people  in- 
lieriting  privileges,  frandiises,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
And  the  chief  excdieocy  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land is,  that  it  is  dosdy  interwoven  with  those  liberties  that  are  equally 
the  inheritance  of  the  subject* 


ORIGIN  AND  DESCENT  OP  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Haying  given  an  historical  account  of  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  consolidatwn  of  the  heptarchy  into  one  monarchy,  under 

*  Blackstone's  CommentariflS,— Custaiioe  on  the  Consiitution. 
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Egbert ;  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  something 
of  that  illustrious  house  which  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Scotland  during  iU 
independence  as  a  separate  kingdom,  which  gave  a  sovereign  to  her  more 
powerful  rival,  and  the  blood  of  whose  stock  circulates  at  this  moment 
in  the  veins  of  almost  every  crowned  head  in  Europe. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explore  the  regions  of  romance  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  royal  famQy  of  Scotland,  which  is  said  by  Buchanan  to  have 
existed  three  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Fergus  the  son  of  Ferquhard,  a  king  of  Irehmd. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  a  king  named  Hiber  came  from  Egypt  and  settled 
in  Spain ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  into  Ireland.  This  monarch  brought 
from  Egypt  a  marble  stone  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit ;  which  stone 
has  ever  smce  been  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  from 
the  time  of  Fergus  to  the  time  of  John  Baliol,  when  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land carried  it  off  among  the  spolia  opima  of  the  kingdom,  being  influenced 
by  an  okl  traditionary  legend  engravenon  the  stone  itself : 

Ni  fiillat  fatum,  Sooti  quocunque  locatum 
InvenSent  lapidem,  re^nare  tenentur  ibidem. 

Fergus  assumed  the  rampant  lion  as  his  arms,  and  which  has  been  the 
royal  arms  ever  since.  From  this  courageous  prince,  historians  enumerate 
twenty-five  kings,  who  were  idolaters,  previous  to  Donald  I.,  who  was  the 
first  Christian  prince  in  Scotland.  From  Donald  to  Achaius  there  were 
thirty-i^ven  kings  successhrely.  In  the  year  809,  Achaius  entered  into 
^^eague  and  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  towards  all  and  against  all 
kings  and  princes,  not  excepting  any,  with  king  Charlemagne  and  the 
most  Christian  kings  of  France  his  successors  to  perpetuity."  From 
Achaius  to  Malcolm  Canmore  there  were  a  succession  of  twenty  king& 
Malcolm  III.  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1061.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  true  heir  in  the  Saxon  line  to  the  crown 
of  England, — a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  many  accomplishments  ;  by 
this  happy  marriage  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present  consolidation 
of  the  three  kingdoms  under  one  crown  ;  and  through  along  and  illustrious 
posterity,  thehr  descendants  succeeded  by  right  of  blood  to  the  crown,  of  which 
samt  Margaret's  father  was  dispossessed  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and 
restored  to  England  the  true  line  of  her  Saxon  monarchs.  Malcolm  III. 
with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  were  slain  before  Alnwick  castle.  He  was 
succeeded  successively  by  his  three  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.  and  David  I. 
His  eldest  daughter  Matilda,  commonly  called  Maud,  married  Henry  I.  or 
Beauclercj  of  England ;  from  whom  descended  the  kings  of  England.  Malcolm 
was  succeeded  nnmediately  by  his  brother  Donald  YI.  who  usurped  the 
crown  on  account  of  his  nephew's  youth.  Duncan,  bastard  of  the  late  king, 
dethroned  him  and  seized  the  crown.  Donald  fled  to  the  Hebrides ;  but  con- 
triving to  murder  Duncan,  resumed  the  reins  of  government.    He  reigned 
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SO  tyrannically,  that  the  nobility  recalled  Edgar,  third  son,  but  the  eldest 
surriTing,  of  the  late  king  Malcolm ;  who  being  assisted  by  William  Rufus, 
reeorered  his  inheritance  and  shut  Donald  up  in- prison,  where  he  died. 
This  prince  was  the  first  in  Scotland  who  was  anointed  with  consecrated 
oiL  His  mother  St  Margaret  obtained  this  favour  from  pope  Urban  IT. 
In  those  days  no  public  change  or  affair  of  importance  could  be  under- 
taken without  the  pope's  consent  He  died  in  1 109,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alexander  I.,  called  the  Strong,  who  died  without  issue,  after  a 
peaceful  reign  of  seventeen  years,  in  1 136.  To  him  succeeded  his  brother 
David  I.  who  married  Matilda,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Huntingdon :  by  this  alliance  these  earl- 
doms feU  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  under  homage  to  that  of  England. 
By  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  he  had  issue  only  one  son,  Henry,  who  died 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  who  left  three  sons,  Malcolm,  William,  and 
David ;  and  three  daughters,  Adama,  Margaret,  and  Matilda.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years,  David  I.  died  in  1 151 ,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son Malcolm  lY.,  sumamed  the  Maiden  from  his  chastity  ;  and  never  having 
been  married,  he  died  in  1163,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William 
the  Lion,  who  died  in  1214,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  fl.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years,  he  married  Joane,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  England* 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue  ;  after  her  death  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
eari  of  Gowry,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  This  king  reigned  thirty-five  years, 
and  died  in  1 249  ;  his  son  Alexander  III.  mounted  the  throne,  and  married 
Margaret  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
andonedaughter ;  the  sons,  Alexander  and  David,  died  during  their  father's 
lifetime.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  his  daughter,  married  the  king  of  Norway, 
and  had  issue  one  daughter,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  who  was 
declared  successor  to  the  crown.  Alexander  III.,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince, 
died  in  1383,  leaving  the  crown  to  this  infant.  On  his  death  a  regency 
was  formed  and  the  Maid  of  Norway  brought  home,  but  she  sickened  and 
died,  and  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  ahnost  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  be- 
fall a  kingdom,  especially  in  a  rude  and  warlike  age — a  disputed  succession. 
As  we  before  noticed,  the  earidom  of  Huntingdon  was  brought  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  by  the  marriage  of  David  I.  to  Matilda,  countess  in  her 
own  right  of  Huntingdon,  whose  only  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  dying 
before  his  father,  his  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  William,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
of  whom  the  line  failed  in  the  person  of  Alexander  III.  David,  the  young- 
est son  of  Henry,  became  eari  of  Huntingdon,  and  left  two  daughters,  Mar- 
garet and  Isabella  of  Huntingdon.  Margaret  the  eldest  daughter,  married 
John  BaUol,  earl  of  6;||loway,  whose  son  without  doubt  was  the  true 
heir  to  the  crown ;  Isabella  of  Huntingdon  married  Robert  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick,  had  a  son  also  of  the  same  name,  Robert  Bruce,  who 
again  had  the  celebrated   Robert  the  Bruce,  lord  of  Amiandale,  who 
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being  grandson  of  the  youngest^  pretended  to  have  a  preoedency  to  his 
cousin,  John  Baliol,  Tvho  was  the  son  of  the  e2(2e«<  daughter.  Besides  these 
two,  there  were  other  ten  competiton  for  the  crown.  Unhappily  for  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  the  competitors  agreed  to  submit  their 
claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  at  whose  meircy  the 
Scottish  nation  was  now  laid  prostrate  ;  Edward  summoned  the  barons  of 
the  north  of  England,  amongst  whom  were  Baliol  and  Bruce,  with  ail  the 
Scottish  dergy  and  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Norham  castle  in  Northumber- 
land, where  Edward  openly  asserted  his  supremacy  over  the  crown  of  Soot- 
land  as  lord  paramount  The  candidates  were  mute  with  astonishment  at 
thi»  unexpected  usurpation ;  at  length  one  more  courageous  than  the  rest, 
replied  <*  that  concerning  this  daim  of  feudal  supremacy  over  Scotland,  do 
determination  could  be  made ;  while  the  throne  was  vacant"  Edward  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  bear  this  procrastination,  and  sternly  answered,  ^  by 
holy  Edward  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt"  A  day,  however,  was  granted  for  consultation,  which  was 
extended  to  three  weeks,  as  the  candidates  could  not  come  to  any  agree- 
ment Over-awed  by  his  power  or  won  by  his  bribes,  the  competiton,  to 
their  eternal  disgrace,  recognised  Edward  I.  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland. 
The  umpfare  dedded  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward, 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  year  1999.  John  was  compdled  to  do 
homage  to  Edward,  and  to  answer  to  appellants  in  the  courts  at  London, 
and  there  not  by  his  advocate,  but  in  person  I  Notwithstanding  the  humili- 
ating degradation  in  which  Edward  held  the  Scottish  king,  the  latter  seems 
to  have  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  prudence,  and  moderatioD ; 
but  indignant  at  the  insults  daily  offered  to  himself  and  ih»  independence 
of  his  kingdom,  John  renounced  his  allegiance  and  declared  war  against 
EngUnd.  Edward  defeated  Baliol  and  took  military  possesnon  of  the  king- 
dom, sent  him  and  his  son  Edward  prisoners  into  England,  and  declared 
the  crown  forfeited  to  its  lord  paramount  in  the  year  1996L  After  a 
long  protracted  and  gallant  warfare,  Robert  the  Bruce  gained  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockbum ;  and  thereby  seated  himself  securely  on  the  Scottish 
throne.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  94th  June,  1314,  and  for  ever  vin- 
dicated the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  96th  April,  1316,  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Ayr,  and  solemnly  recognised  Robert's  title  to  the  crown, 
and  swore  allegiance  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  to  prevent  the  horrible 
calamities  which  the  late  disputed  succession  had  occasioned  to  the  country, 
they  settled  the  order  of  the  descent  of  the  crown.  Robert  married  first, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Donald,  earl  of  Marr,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Marjory,  who  married  Walter  Stewart,  and  ^*  by  that  knot"  brought  the 
crown  into  that  illustrious  family.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters, 
Margaret,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth ;  and  one  son,  David,  by  whom  be  was 
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succeeded.  The  tQocenoD  as  settled  at  the  parliament  at  A  jr  was  to  run 
in  David  and  his  heirs,  and  luUng  him,  prince  Edward  Bruce,  king  Ro- 
bert's bfother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body^ — ^he  died  without  issue,  before 
the  long, — ^fiuling  these,  Maijory  Bruce,  married  to  Walter  great  steward 
of  Scodand,  and  her  heirs,  whether  male  or  female.  In  1389,  David  II. 
succeeded  to  the  throne }  he  married  Jane  of  England,  daughter  of  Edward 
IIL,  bj  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  at  her  death  he  married  Margaret  Logic, 
dangktef  of  Sir  John  Logie,  hj  whom  he  had  no  iasua  He  died  98nd 
February,  1371  i  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  son 
of  his  eldest  iister  Marjory,  according  to  the  order  of  the  succession  set- 
tled by  Robert  Bruce  and  the  three  estates  of  parliament 

B«fore  contintting  the  descent  of  the  crown,  we  wiU  gi?e  a  brief  account 
of  theorigin  of  tiie  illustrious  house  of  Stewart  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance, 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  were  powerful  thanes 
of  Lochaber,  and  '^  bore  their  facultiesso  meekly,"  and  conducted  themselFCs 
with  such  prudence  and  puUio  rirtue,  that  they  rose  to  considerable  emi- 
nence in  the  reign  of'  <*  the  gracious  Duncan :"  after  whose  murder,  and 
the  ttsurpatkm  of  Macbeth,  that  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant  planned  the  mur- 
der of  them  both  -,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  fiBUher,  but  Fleance  escap- 
ed and  took  refuge  in  England,  and  afterwards  m  Wales,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  prince's  daughter :  unfortunately  the  name  of  this  prince  b  net 
giren.  By  this  Weldi  princess  he  had  a  son  named  Walter,  sumamed  Ban- 
quo.  This  Walter  returned  into  Scothmd  on  the  downfall  of  Macbeth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  right  line,  ^  and  fought  raliantly  for  his  king  against 
the  island  rebels  and  the  savages  of  Scotland."  In  recompense  for  his 
extraordinary  sernces,  he  was  created  great  steward,  and  treasurer  of  the 
royal  household.  In  which  capacity,  he  served  the  crown  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  integrity,  that  the  surname  of  Stewart  was  bestowed  upon  him 
and  all  his  posterity  :  he  was  also  exalted  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.  His  son 
and  successor,  Allan  Stewart,  went  to  the  holy  land  under  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  Stewart,  whose  son  Walter  Stewart  di- 
vided the  family  into  two  distinct  branches,  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Robert  Stewart 

Robert,  the  youngest  son,  married  the  heiress  of  Grookston,  from  whom 
are  descended  the  ancient  earls  and  dukte  of  Lennox,  and  the  barons  of 
Damley.  Of  Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  descended  John  and  James  Stewart, 
of  whom  descended  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Buchan,  Inverness,  and  others. 
Athol  bore  the  full  arms  of  Banquo,  the  patriarch  of  the  family. 

John  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  the  second  of  the  name,  left 
but  one  daughter,  Jane  Stewart,  who  married  the  eail  of  Bute ;  and  of  this 
marriage  sprang  Walter  Stewart,  third  of  the  name,  who  married  Marjory 
Bruce,  daughter  of  Robert  I.    Majory  died  before  her  father ;  but  her  son 
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Robert  Stewart  guooeeded  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of  Robert  IL,  on  the 
demise  of  Darid  Bruce  without  issue  of  either  sex. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  au^r  prosperity  to  Robert  II.'b  reign. 
The  family  of  Baliol  relinquished  their  just  pretensions  to  the  throne ; 
Edward  the  III.  was  old,  and  mdifTerent  about  resuming  his  pretensionB  to 
the  supremacy  usurped  by  his  grandfather  over  the  crown  of  Soodand  ;  Ro- 
bert himself  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  and 
the  father  of  a  numerous  fEunily.  While  a  subject  and  steward  of  the 
kingdom,  Robert  received  a  papal  dispensation  to  enable  bun  to  espouse  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Adam  Muir  of  Rowallan ;  and  by  her  he  had  four 
sons,  John,  Walter,  Robert,  and  Alexander,  and  several  daughters.  Eliza- 
beth his  wife  died  before  his  accession,  and  he  married  Euphemia  Ross, 
daughter  of  the  eaii  of  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  David  and  Walter, 
and  a  daughter,  whom  he  bestowed  after  his  accession  on  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  Robert  II.  and  his  queen  Euphemia,  were  crowned  at  Scone  by 
the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1373.  OM  age  and  bodily  infirmities 
rendered  Robert  II.  unequal  to  the  cares  of  government,  and  prince  John, 
his  ddest  son,  being  lame,  in  consequence  of  a  kick  on  the  thigh  from  an 
unruly  horse,  and  unfit  for  exertion,  he  appointed  Robert  eari  of  Fife, 
whom  he  also  created  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  the  kmgdom,  into  whose 
hands  he  resigned  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  The  king  died  in  hb  cas- 
tle of  Dundonald,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1390,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  oflliis  age  and  the  nmeteenth  of  his  reign. 

John,  earl  of  Garrick,  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Robert 
II.,  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Stewarts.  He  married  Anabella  Drum- 
mond,  who  with  himself  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  the  15th  August, 
1390.  On  his  accession,  he  was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  name  of  Robert 
III.,  because  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  pf  Balbl  had  rendered  his  name 
odious  to  his  subjects,  and  the  superstition  of  the  times  mduced  them  to 
think  that  the  name  was  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  Besides,  his  great-grand- 
father, the  ever-memorable  and  heroic  Bruce,  had  shed  a  lustre  round  the 
name  of  Robert,  which  rendered  that  name  dear  to  the  nation.  The  in- 
firmity already  noticed,  and  a  corresponding  indolence,  compelled  Robert 
III.  to  continue  the  duke  of  Albany  at  the  head  of  government.  The 
king's  eldest  son  Robert,  duke  of  Rothsay,  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Archibald  the  grim^  eari  of  Douglas,  after  havuig  been  engaged  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  eari  of  March.  The  guflty  ambition  of  the  duke 
of  Albany  induced  him  to  murder  his  nephew,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown,  which  he  did  by  the  cruel  and  lingering  death  of  starvation,  in  the 
castle  of  Falkland.  Robert  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  surviving 
son  James ;  he  regarded  Albany  with  abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  enemy 
of  the  lives  of  his  children,  as  the  murderer  of  his  son,  and  yet  as  being 
too  potent  for  punishment,  or  t^en  for  removal  from  the  dangerous  height 
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to  which  he  had  attorned.  His  second  son  James  was  too  joung  to  guard 
his  own  life  against  his  unde's  arts,  if  Albany  should  aspire  to  the  crown. 
Trembling  under  these  apprdiensions,  he  secretly  determined  to  send  the 
young  prince  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  might  prosecute  his  studlesi 
and  find  protection  in  the  court  of  a  faithful  ally.  At  the  command  of 
the  king,  therefore,  Sinclair  earl  of  Orkney,  secretly  prepared,  with  a 
suitable  number  of  attendants,  to  omduct  the  young  prince  to  France. 
They  sailed,  but  alas  !  they  fell  in*  with  an  English  ship  of  war,  who  cap- 
tured their  yessel,  and  carried  the  prince  with  his  attendants  prisoners  into 
Flamborough  head,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  for  at  the  time  a  truce 
existed  between  the  nations.  The  news  of  this  disaster  filled  up  the  cup  of 
his  afflictions,  and  the  good  oki  man  died  of  grief  at  his  castle  of  Rothsay, 
in  the  isle  of  Bute,  in  1406,  and  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  king's  death  made  no  alteration  in  the  goyemment ;  it  was  stiQ  ad- 
ministered by  the  duke  of  Albany  as  regent,  and  the  rude  nobles  yielded 
him  an  outward  obedience ;  nererthelesB,  every  one  lived  in  his  own  castle, 
in  a  stote  of  perfect  independence.  James  the  first  still  continued  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  Albany  made  no  efibrts  to  procure  his  release. 
At  length,  however,  the  regent  died  in  the  year  1419,  and  was  buried  at 
Dunfermline,  ^'  the  sacred  storehouse  of  his  ancestors."  His  eldest  son 
Mordac  succeeded  him  as  regent ;  a  weak  man,  but  who  made  no  effort  to 
redeem  his  sovereign,  who  still  continued  to  langukh  in  captivity,  where 
he  might  have  died,  but  for  one  of  those  trifles  which  the  providence  of 
God  makes  subservient  to  liis  own  purposes.  Mordac  had  a  favourite 
falcon,  whkA  his  eldest  son  Walter,  a  man  of  violent  and  ungovernable 
temper,  had  often  solicited  his  father  in  vain  to  bestow  upon  him.  At 
last  the  ungracious  youth,  resolved  that  his  father  should  not  enjoy  what 
he  refused  to  his  importunities,  snatched  the  falcon  from  his  father's  wrist 
and  wrung  its  neck  before  his  eyes.  This  excited  the  most  violent  pas- 
sion in  the  old  man,  and  he  instantly  vowed  to  recall  his  imprisoned  so- 
vereign, in  revenge  of  his  son's  msolenca  The  angry  resolution  of  the  re- 
gent fortunately  concurred  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  who 
had  with  one  accord  turned  their  eyes  toward  England  and  their  captive 
sovereign.  An  embassy  was  accordingly  despatched  into  England  to  ne* 
gotiate  his  release.  The  ministers  of  Henry  VI.  during  his  minority  were 
happily  weU  disposed  to  listen  to  proposals  for  James's  freedom.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  merks  partly  paid,  and  partly  promised,  with  the  security  of 
some  of  the  young  nobility,  procured  his  release  from  captivity.  Dur- 
ing his  imprisonment,  James  himself  had  impressed  his  captors  with  the 
most  favourable  expectotions  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  was  cordially  attached  to  their  country,  their  arte  and  man- 
ners, and  devoted  to  their  political  interests. 

Before  leaving  England,  James  married  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the 
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duke  of  Somenet,  and  in  name  of  her  dowry  one  half  of  the  ransom  was 
remitted.  James  and  his  queen  were  eondaeted  to  the  boiden  of  his  own 
kingdom  by  cardinal  Beaufort,  the  queen's  unde,  and  the  earl  of  Somerset^ 
her  brother.  He  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  his  people.  He 
was  met  at  Soone  by  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  summoned  to  attend  a  parliament,  and  where  he  was  sotemnly 
erowned  by  Trail,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  placed  on  the  throne  by 
his  cousin  the  duke  of  Albany.  James  was  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  o( 
his  age  when  he  thus  sat  down  in  peace  on  the  throne  of  his  liatherB,  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  By  Jane 
Beaufort  he  had  twin  sons,  born  in  October,  1430,  Alexander  and  James ; 
the  former  died  in  inlBuiey.  By  her  he  had  also  six  daughters.  The  bdy 
Margaret  of  Scotland  was  married  to  the  Dauphm  of  France,  afterwards 
Lewis  XI.  Eleanor  married  Sigismund,  archduke  of  Austria.  The  third 
daughter  married  the  count  of  Zealand  ;  the  fourth,  thedukeof  Bretagne ; 
the  fifth,  the  eail  of  Huntly ;  and  the  sixth,  the  earl  of  Morton.  On 
the  night  of  the  9l8t  February,  1437,  James  was  treadierouily  murdered 
whUe  at  supper,  by  the  eari  of  Athol  and  seven  other  accomplices,  after 
wounding  his  queen,  who  exposed  her  person  to  then*  daggers,  in  defence 
of  her  husband  and  sovereign. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  seven.  The  estates 
of  the  kingdom  appointed  Sir  Alexander  Livingston  of  Callander,  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chancdlor.  Sir  William  Crighton  of  Crighton,  tu- 
tor to  the  king.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Gueldess,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  James,  prince  and  stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  and  John  eari  of  Manr ;  and 
two  daughters,— Maiy,  who  married  James  Hamilton  earl  of  A  mm,  and 
Cecilia.  James  espoused  the  side  of  the  usurping  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
in  prosecution  of  their  war  with  the  house  of  York,  James  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Roxborough,  which  appears  to  have  been  then  m  the  hands  of 
the  partisans  of  York,  and  was  there  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  a 
fragment  of  which  wounded  him  so  severely  on  the  thigh,  that  he  died  al- 
most immediately  on  the  spot^  in  the  year  1460,  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

James  III.  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father's  death  phiced 
him  on  the  throne,  and  plunged  the  kingdom  into  all  the  miseries  conse- 
quent on  the  disputes  and  intrigues  of  rival  factions.  James  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Christiem  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  who 
brought  vrith  her  as  a  marriage  portion  the  cession,  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
of  all  its  claims  to  tribute  from  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
Hebridian  isles,  and  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands.  James  was  more  attached  to  the  arts  of  peace,  than  was  consistent 
in  the  rude  notions  of  the  period  with  the  kingly  dignity.     The  nation 
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were  apt  to  make  comparisonsy  disadraoCageous  to  the  character  of  the 
soyereigD,  between  faim  and  his  brothen,  Albany  and  Marr,  which  excited 
his  jealoiuy ;  to  which  honible  paasion  the  earl  of  Marr  Mi  a  victim,  and 
Albany  saTed  himself  by  fortifying  himself  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  He  fled 
into  France,  where  he  married  the  duchess  of  Boulog:ne,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  who  was  afterwards  regent  of 'Scotland.  James  roused  himself  irom 
his  peaceful  pursuits  and  showed  that  he  possessed  both  courage  and  con- 
duct. A  party  of  his  nobks  rebelled  against  him ;  and  getting  possession  of 
his  eldest  son,  prince  James,  they  defeated  the  king  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Torwood  in  StirlingsUre.  James  fled  at  full  speed;  and  his  horse,  sud- 
denly startled  at  some  object,  leapt  orer  the  Carron  and  threw  his  rider.  He 
was  carried  into  the  miller's  house  of  Bannockbura,  and  there  treacherously 
murdered  by  a  partisan  of  the  rebels,  who  recognized  the  fallen  monarch,  on 
the  11th  June,  1468,  in  th&twenty-ninth  year  of  hn  reign  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  his  age.  Besides  his  successor,  James  left  two  sons,  Alexander 
duke  of  Ross,  and  John  earl  of  Marr,  and  one  daughter. 

James  IV.  was  proclaimed  at  Linlithgow  by  the  rebel  army  which  had 
defeated  and  murdered  his  father;  but  the  barons  who  had  been  loyal 
to  James  III.  mustered  a  new  force,  and  carried  the  bloody  Airt  wom  by 
the  late  king  on  the  point  of  a  spear.  These  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  kingdom  gradually  submitted  to  the  soyereignty  of  the 
young  king,  who  at  the  time  of  his  accession  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  a 
youth  of  great  promise.  James,  assuming  the  title  of  the  laird  of  Ballen- 
g;eich,  would  often  disguise  hnnself  in  the  humble  gaib  of  a  beggar,  or 
gaberlunzie  man,  and  wander  unknown  through  the  kingdom,  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and  listening  to  the  opinions  and  comments 
of  even  the  lowest  of  his  people  concerning  the  character  of  their  king.  But 
above  all,  the  diverswns  of  the  tournament,  that  mimic  representation  of 
war,  were  especially  agreeable  to  his  magnificent  taste,  and  the  generous  gal- 
lantry of  his  spirit.  His  fame  as  a  chivalrous  knight  spread  all  over  Europe ; 
and  the  most  accomplished  knights,  proud  to  distinguish  their  prowess  in 
arms,  resorted  to  the  court  of  Holyrood ;  in  every  knightly  art  James 
excefled  ahnost  all  his  contemporaries.  James  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  England,  to  solidt  the  hand  of  the  princess  Margaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,  whksfa  was  readily  bestowed,  and  the  marriage  celebrated 
by  proxy  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  Henry  accompanied  his  daughter 
a  c<ni8ideiable  way  on  her  journey,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Northumber- 
land, with  a  numerous  train  of  ladies,  accompanied  her  into  Scotland.  James 
met  her  in  the  Lammermoor ;  and  in  a  church  there,  the  actual  marriage  of 
the  parties  took  place :  a  happy  marriage,  which  introduced  an  English 
influoice  into  the  councils  of  Scotland,  which  entirely  extirpated  the  bane- 
ful councils  of  France,  and  was  the  immediate  means  of  consolidating  two 
nations  formed  by  nature  to  be  but  one  people.     James  terminated  his 
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earthly  career  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  on  the  9th  September,  1513,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign  ;  leavings 
two  infant  sons,  James  prince  of  Scotland,  and  Alexander  duke  of  Ross 
who  died  soon  after  his  father. 

At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  James  V.  was  only  seyenteen  months 
old.    The  first  effects  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  their  defeat  at  Flodden, 
was  to  constitute  the  dowager  queen  Margaret  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  or- 
der to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  Henry  V III.    Margaret,  howerer,  was  young 
and  beautiful,  and  surrounded  by  the  impetuous  young  nobility  let  loose  from 
paternal  restraint  by  the  slaughter  of  their  fathers  at  the  last  fatal  battle. 
Archibald  Douglas,  now  earl  of  Angus,  persuaded  Margaret  to  become  his 
wife,  without  consulting  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  or  her  brother  Henry. 
This  rash  step  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  who  viewed 
with  anxious  jealousy,  the  sudden  eleration  of  one  of  their  own  equals  to 
the  supreme  power.     The  party  who  favoured  the  interests  of  France^ 
proposed  the  recall  of  the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Albany  from  France, 
and  to  commit  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  tuition  of  its  infant 
sovereign  to  his  care.    He  arrived,  and  governed  with  a  stem  impartiality; 
but  insurrections  and  conspiracies  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  when 
Margaret  and  her  husband  again  acquired  the  reins  of  government ;  the 
enemies  of  Angus  and  his  royal  wife  soon  concurred  in  again  inviting  Al- 
bany to  return  and  assume  the  regency.     Among  Angus's  most  implacable 
enemies  was  now  his  own  wife,  stimulated  by  jealousy ;  and  besides,  she  her- 
self had  formed  a  new  attachment  in  the  person  of  Stewart,  brother  of  the 
lord  Ochiltree.   On  the  return  of  Albany,  she  induced  him  to  solicit  for  her, 
at  the  venal  court  of  Rome,  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  whom  she  now  most 
cordially  hated.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  James  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  Albany  finaUy  took  his  departure  for  France. 
Angus  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  usurped  the  government,  from 
whose  custody  at  Falkland  the  young  king  escaped,  some  years  after- 
wards, and  being  instantly  attended  by  those  of  the  nobUity  who  were  loyal 
to  his  person,  again  assumed  the  government.     He  created  his  mother^s 
husband  Henry  Stewart,  lord  of  Methven.    James  sailed  round  the  whole 
coast  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  the  only  prince  who  ever  set  foot  on  the 
Shetland  islands.    He  went  to  France  in  quest  of  a  bride,  and  there  espous- 
ed Magdalene  of  France,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  who  died  on  the  fortieth 
day  after  her  arrival  at  Holyrood  house.    He  married  again  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, daughter  of  Claudius  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  the 
duke  of  LongueviUe,  in  the  year  1530, — a  lady  in  the  prime  of  her  years  and 
of  distinguished  beauty,  whom  James  had  himself  seen  and  admired  when 
he  visited  France.    Of  this  marriage  was  bom  prince  James  in  1538,  and 
prince  Arthur,  bom  in  1540  ;  both  of  whom  died  in  one  day :  also  Mary, 
bora  in  1543.    During  this  king's  reign  the  Reformation  commenced,  and 
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many  hoirid  eruelties  were  practised  on  those  who  eaine  out  of  the  spiri- 
tual Sodom  of  the  Romish  oommunion*  James  the  V.  died  on  the  13th 
December,  1549,  and  left  his  kmgdom  to  a  long  minority,  and  an  miant 
daughter  of  a  week  old,  of  whose  birth  when  he  was  informed  on  his  death 
bed,  he  said,  ^^  Alas!  the  kingdom  came  with  a  maiden,  and  it  will  go  with 
one;"  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed  and  nerer  spoke  again. 

Mary  Stewart  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  seventh  day  of  her  birth, 
and  after  much  intrigue  the  earl  of  Arran  was  chosen  regent ;  but  cardi- 
nal Beaton  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  kingdom,  he  induced  Arran  to 
resign  in  &your  of  the  dowager,  queen  Mary.  She  had  the  address  to  gain 
the  consent  of  her  parliament  to  send  her  daughter  Mary  to  France,  to  be 
educated  with  the  view  of  marrying  the  Dauphin  of  France, — to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  court  of  London  and  the  English  party  in  Scotland, 
who  were  anxious  to  hare  espoused  her  to  Edward  VI.  She  married  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II: ;  who  dying  without  issue,  she  returned  a 
widow  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1561,  and  afterward  married  her  own  cousin, 
Henry  Darnley.  To  account  for  their  consanguinity,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  widow  of  James  IV.,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  After 
king  James's  death  she  married  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  to  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  lady  Margaret  Douglas.  This  lady,  the  niece  of  Henry 
YIII.,  was  educated  at  his  court,  and  was  by  him  at  an  eariy  age  given  in 
marriage  to  the  earl  of  Lennox.  This  nobleman  was  in  the  next  degree  after 
the  Hamiltons  allied  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  was  an  exile 
OD  account  of  his  unsuccessful  exertions  to  promote  the -interest  of  Eng- 
land. In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  the  children  of  Lennox  and  lady 
Margarot  Douglas,  wero  next  after  the  house  of  Hamilton,  the  collateral 
heirs  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  next  after  Maiy  herself  collateral  heirs 
of  the  crown  of  England.  The  eldest  son  of  Lennox  and  lady  Margaret 
Douglas  was  Henry  lord  Dandey.  He  was  the  queen's  cousin,  and  they  were 
married  in  the  chapel  royal,  Holyrood  house,  by  the  dean  of  Restalrig,  on 
the  29th  July,  1565,  and  the  name  of  Henry  was  by  proclamation  associat- 
ed with  the  queen  in  aH  the  written  deeds  of  the  government  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  an  only  son,  James  duke  of  Rothsay,  who  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  castle  on  the  1 9th  June,  1566 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion 
of  her  subjects,  was  even  in  infancy  exalted  to  sit  upon  her  throne.  The 
earls  of  Moray,  Morton,  and  Bothwdl,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  king  consort,  which  they  accomplished  by  blowing  him  up  in  the  Kirk- 
o-field  with  gunpowder,  on  the  9th  February,  1567.  By  the  confession  of 
all  the  conspirators  as  recorded  in  history,  Mary  is  entirely  and  triumph- 
antly acquitted  of  having  had  any  previous  knowledge,  or  participation  in 
this  atrocious  deed.  Afterwards  Bothwell  seized  Mary's  person  and  carried 
her  off  to  his  casde  of  Dunhn,  where  he  first  committed  a  rape  upon  her 
person,  and  next  compeUed  her  to  accept  himself  in  marriage,  all  the  while 
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keeping  her  a  close  prisoner.  No  sooner  had  BdthweU's  guilt  been  crowned 
mih  the  desired  success,  than  those  Tery  nobles  who  had  recommended  him 
to  Mary  as  a  proper  husband,  combined  to  overthrow  his  power,  and  having 
treacherously  seized  Mary  near  Musselburgh,  they  confined  her  in'-Loch- 
leven  castle,  with  the  ill  disguised  hitention  of  taking  away  her  Ufa  From 
thence  she  escaped,  and  her  frioids  drawing  together,  fought  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  rebels,  at  Langside  hill,  near  Glasgow,  under  the  command  of  the 
regent  Moray,  her  bastard  brother.  Her  forces  were  defeated  and  she  herself 
escaped  to  Dundrinnan  Abbey  in  Gafloway,  from  whence  she  unhappfly 
put  herself  into  the  power  of  her  remorseless  enemy  Elsabeth,  who,  against 
an  the  laws  of  nations  and  humanity,  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  more 
than  eighteen  years,  and  then  crueify  murdered  her  by  a  judicial  sentence 
and  decapitation  in  the  year  1687,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
also  of  her  reign. 

At  the  age  of  one  year,  James,  duke  of  Rothsay  was  devated  by  the 
rebel  barons  to  the  throne  of  his  mother,  not  yet  vacant,  by  the  tide  of 
James  VI.  The  kingdom  was  miserably  governed  by  four  regents  till  the 
year  1578,  when  Morton  was  disgraced/ and  James  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  soon  after  Morton  terminated  his  guilty  career  on  the 
scaffold.  James  was  chaste  in  his  conduct,  and  had  not  disgraced  his 
youth  by  any  of  those  vices  which  had  characterized  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  hn  people  became  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  form  a  matri- 
monial alliance.  A  splendid  embassy  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  and  Anne  the  Danish  monarch's  second  daughter  waa 
granted  to  his  wishes.  Storms  however  delayed  the  airival  of  his  expected 
bride,  but  impatient  of  delay  he  sailed  to  Denmark,  and  consummated  his 
marriage.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  chanceQor  Maitland  he  good  humour- 
edly  says,  ^*  we  spend  our  time  here  drinkmg  and  driving  ower,  jusi  as  we 
do  at  hame."  After  spending  some  months  there  in  festivity,  he  returned 
in  safety  and  was  joyfully  received  by  his  affectionate  people. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  died  on  the  94th  March,  1603,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  iorty-fifth  of  her  reign.  A  little  before 
her  death,  the  lord  keeper  inquired  who  she  willed  to  be  her  succe»or : 
her  answer  was,  *^  None  but  my  cousin,  the  king  of  Soots.'*  James  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  king,  first  at  the  palace  of  WhitehaO,  and  after- 
wards at  the  cross  in  Gheapside.  On  the  third  day  after,  the  news  was 
brought  by  Sir  Robert  Gary.  The  privy  councO  of  England,  in  their  let- 
ter to  James,  acknowledged  that  ^<  to  his  right  the  lineal  and  lawful  succes- 
sion of  all  our  late  sovereign's  dominions  doth  justly  and  only  appertain : 
wherein  we  presume  to  profess  this  much,  as  wdl  for  the  honour,  which 
win  thereby  remain  to  our  posterity ;  as  for  your  majesty's  security  of  a 
peaceable  possession  of  your  kingdoms,  that  we  had  never  found,  either  of 
those  of  the  nobility,  or  of  any  other  of  the  estates  of  this  reahn,  any  divid- 
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ed  hnroour  about  the  reoeinng  and  acknowledging  your  majesty  to  be  the 
only  heady  that  mutt  give  life  to  the  preMOl  niaimed  body  of  thia  king- 
dpm,  whkh  ia  so  happy  as  with  an  unioertal  wiueni  to  bare  received  one 
aole,  uniform,  and  comtant  mipremion  of  bright  Uood,  as  next  of  kin  to  our 
sorereign  deceased,  and  oonse|uendy  by  the  lawa  of  thk  reahn,  true  and 
next  heir  to  her  kingdoms  and  dominions.  And  rest  assured,  that  our 
tender  and  loyal  affeotions  towards  you  our  gracious  sovereign,  shaD  be 
ever  hereafter  seconded  with  all  fsiib,  obedience,  and  humble  senice, 
which  shaU  be  in  our  power  to  perform,  for  maintaming  that  which  we 
have  begun  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  whidi  we 
with  all  our  other  means  do  here  humbly  present  at  your  majesty's  feet" 
His  daughter  Elizabeth,  bom  I9th  August,  1696,  married  at  London 
on  the  14th  February,  1613,  Frederick,  elector  palatine,  and  king  of 
Bohemia,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  Her  youngest  daughter 
Sophia  married  Earnest  Aiigustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  of 
whom  are  descended  the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  KINO'S  DUTIES  AND  PREROGATIVES. 

^'  The  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength  ;"  and  an  apostle  who  wrote 
by  inspiration,  informs  us,  not  only  of  the  obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their 
princes,  but  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  princes  towards  their  subjects ;  so 
that  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  duties  incumbent  on  both  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  *^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  tlie 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shaU  receive  to  themselves  damna- 
tion. For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
flhalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  hhn  that  doeth  evU  Wherefore,  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For,  for  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  contin- 
ually on  this  very  thmg.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  hon- 
our to  whom  honour."     (Romans  xiii.) 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law  that  protection  and  subjectwn  are  reciprocal. 
The  subject  owes  the  duties  of  obedience  ^<  for  conscience  sake  :"  and  the 
king's  principal  duty  in  return  is  to  govern  the  people  whom  God  has 
committed  to  his  charge,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land»  and  to 
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the  utmost  of  his  power  to  caoge  law  and  justioe  to  be  executed  in  mercy. 
In  the  claim  of  Right,  the  coronation  oath  was  ordained  to  be  taken  hj  the 
king  or  queen  in  the  preseooe  of  all  the  peofde,  who  on  their  part, 
rectproeaUj  take  the  oath  of  alkgianoe  to  the  lOTereign.  The  foDowing 
is  the  oath  as  taken  at  the  king's  coronation. 

The  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say  i  WiO  you  solemnly  pronmie  and  swear 
to  goTem  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  tJie  dominiona  there- 
unto belongmg,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on  and  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?  The  king  or  queen  shall  say  :  I  solenmlj 
promise  so  to  do. 

Archbishop  or  bishop :  Will  you  to  your  power  cause  law  and  justice, 
in  mercy,  to  be  exeeuted  m  all  your  judgments  ?     JSing  or  queen  :  I  will 

Archbishop  or  bishop.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed 
religion  established  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preseanre  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
all  such  rights  and  priyileges  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them 
or  any  of  them?     King  or  queen :  All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

AJier  this  the  king  or  queen^  laying  his  or  her  hand  on  the  holy  gospds  shall 
say :  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  I  will  perform  and 
keep :  80  help  me  god,  and  then  shall  kiss  the  book. 

At  his  coronation  the  kmg  does  not  swear  to  protect  the  establishment 
of  Scotland,  because  he  had  done  so  as  his  very  first  act  after  his  accession. 
The  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  unk>n  expressly  proTides  ^^  that  the  sovereign 
in  the  royal  gOTcmment  of  Great  Britain,  shall  in  all  time  coming,  at  his 
or  her  accession  to  the  throne,  swear  and  subscribe  that  they  shall  inyio> 
lably  maintain  and  preserve  the  aforesaid  settlement  of  the  true  protestant 
religion,  with  the  government,  worship,  discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
this  church  of  Scotland,  as  above  established  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom 
in  prosecution  of  the  claun  of  righf 

The  king  of  England  is  very  highly  exalted  above  his  subjects ;  and  the 
constitution  regards  his  person  as  so  sacred,  that  no  jurisprudence  upon 
earth  has  power  to  coerce  him.  No  suit  even  in  civil  nwtters  can  be 
brought  against  the  king,  for  no  court  can  have  authority  over  him.  The 
king  being  above  the  law,  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  visionaiy  theory  or  of 
idle  supentitbn  and  folly,  as  many  absurdly  imagine.  For,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  is  the  king's  fiat  that  makes  the  laws  by  the  advice  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  the  creator  must  be  superior 
to  the  thing  created ;  besides,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  meanest  subject 
is  better  secured  by  the  free  agency  of  the  executive,  than  if  the  king  was 
a  mere  public  servant,  like  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  king  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  of  consequence  inferior  to  no  man  upon 
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earth,  dependeDt  on  no  man,  aeoonntaUe  to  no  man.  Judge  Bnuston  gays, 
^'  Bex  est  vicariusy  et  minister  Dei  in  terra  :  omnis  quidem  sub  eo  est,  et 
ipse  sub  nuUOf  nisitatitum  sub  Deo" 

The  king  k  called  the  father  of  the  country,  not  that  he  begat  his 
people,  or  that  he  must  be  an  older  man  than  all  his  subjeets ;  but  because 
Adam,  the  fini  king  as  well  as  the  first  man,  begat  his  own  subjects,  and 
when  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  his  father's  authority  he  succeeded  also 
to  his  title  of  father,  and  hence  the  style  of  father  is  given  to  this  day  to 
all  kings,  which  points  remarkably  to  the  original  of  government  or  king- 
ship in  the  tfane  of  man's  innocency  in  Eden,  which  God  first  instituted 
there,  both  in  nature  and  by  positive  command.  And  therefore  we  owe 
to  our  sovereign  the  same  obedience  which  Adam's  children  or  subjects 
paid  to  him ;  for  God's  commands  and  institutions  descend  through  all 
ages  to  the  end  of  time,  and  government  is  of  the  same  necessity  and  ob- 
ligation now,  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  imposed  by  God  himself,  and  it  is 
equally  ^^  his  ordinance  "  now,  as  it  was  then. 

If  government  and  its  succession  was  ordained  by  God,  then  it  is  as  na- 
tural that  it  should  succeed  in  the  same  track,  as  for  the  sun  to  proceed  in 
his  diurnal  course ;  and  consequently,  when  elective  monarchies  and  re- 
publics usurp  the  place  of  '^  God*s  ordinance" — ^that  is  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy or  fatherahip-— they  are  eccentric  from,  and  breaches  of  the  primi- 
tive institution  ;  nevertheless,  obedience  is  due  to  such  when  a  better  right 
cannot  be  established,  as  a  bastard  is  a  man,  although  he  be  unlawfully  be- 
gotten, and  it  would  be  as  much  murder  to  kill  a  bastard,  as  to  kill  one 
lawfully  bom ;  so  a  republic  is  a  government  though  a  bastard  one,  and  is 
to  be  obeyed  till  a  better  right  to  the  government  is  established. 

The  king  *^  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good"  to  his  people,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  as  much  bound  to  exercise  his  high  authority  agreeably  to 
the  divine  will  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  as  they  are  to  obey  him  ^^  in 
all  godly  fear,  knovring  whose  authority  he  hath,"  namely  God's.  But 
whilst  the  kmg  is  a  minister  for  good,  he  is  also  *^  a  revenger,  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  ;*'.  therefore  if  we  compare  the  benefits, 
which  an  obedient  people  derive  from  their  governors,  with  the  evils  which 
a  few  turbulent  men  may  sufiTer  from  the  worst  gpovemors,  we  shall  find 
that  the  general  good  far  outweighs  the  particular  evils  beyond  all  com- 
parison. For  if  the  government  is  deranged,  then  ev^T*  man's  hand  is 
let  loose  upon  his  neighbour,  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  and  a  moregen^ 
eral  tyranny  will  follow,  than  by  the  greatest  severity  of  any  king.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  most  rigid  governors  are  the  strictest  justksiaries ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  kings  may  be  so  gentle  and  easy,  as  to  let  factions 
rise  and  distract  the  country,  which  generally  occasions  more  mischief  than 
the  worst  administration.  The  evil  of  too  great  clemency  was  exemplified  in 
Charles  I.  who  suflfeied  factions  to  get  beyond  control ;  and  rebellious 
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people  alwayg  denonunate  those  princes  tyranU,  ^hom  they  destroy,  as 
the  ruio  and  bloodshed  of  the  people  always  aooompanies  the  destruction 
of  the  sovereign,  whose  reign  is  consequently  called  bloody  and  tyrannical. 
Hence  the  severe  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth  have  been  called 
glorious,  because  their  severity  kept  down  iieiction  and  preserved  peace. 
Throughout  all  history,  the  mildest  and  best  kings  have  been  always  most 
rebelled  against  by  their  subjects.  But  let  kings  be  as  bad  as  they  ars 
often  called,  still  Uieir  tyranny  must  end  some  time ;  in  them  ^*  life's  co- 
py's not  eterne ;"  and  to  change  our  governors  at  the  caprice  of  the  mob, 
is  not  worth  the  expense  of  Uood  and  treasure  which  rebellion  and  usur- 
pation has  always  cost  the  nation.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.  cost 
England  a  hundred  yean  of  carnage  and  civil  war,  and  which  was  not 
composed  till  the  royal  line  of  York  regained  their  inheritance.  The 
usurpation  of  Cromwell  cost  the  three  kingdoms  more  blood  and  treasure 
than  all  her  foreign  wars  fipom  the  Conquest  to  his  time. 

It  is  a  wise  maxim  in  English  law,  that  ^^  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  :*' 
not  that  he  is  personally  impeccable,  but  because  he  derives  his  authority 
from  God  alone,  as  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge;  and,  therefore,  that 
excellent  maxim  means  only  that  he  is  not  accountable  to  his  subjeets  for 
his  public  actions ;  but  his  ministers  or  counsellors  are  responsihle  for  the 
advice  they  may  give  him :  and  under  God,  this  is  our  greatest  security ; 
for  if  the  king  could  be  controlled  or  coerced,  then  he  would  be  no  longer 
sovereign,  for  whoever  had  the  power  to  coerce  or  control  him  would  be 
in  fact  the  sovereign ;  but  his  coundUors  being  responsible  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  are  put  under  the  necessity  of  giving  good  and  just  coonseL 
'judge  Bracton  says,  ^^  that  the  kmg  does  no  wrong,  neither  will  he  amend 
that  wrong  either  on  petition  or  remonstrance;"  and  he  decides  that 
^*  sufficU  ei  pro  poena,  that  it  is  sufficient  punishment  to  him  (the  king,) 
that  he  is  to  expect  God  to  be  an  avenger,  for  he  has  no  superior  on  earth/' 
which  was  Bracton's  opinion  of  this  maxim.     The  maladministration  of 
the  king  cannot  be  of  such  mischievous  effects  to  the  people  as  their  own 
anarchy ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  personal  incapacity  in  the  prince  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  such  as  infancy,  lunacy,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
three  estates  of  parliament  appoint  a  regent,  who  governs  in  his  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  incapable  prince.     When  Uzziah  was  struck  with 
leprosy,  so  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  society  and  lived  ^^  in  a  several 
house,"  his  eldest  son  Jotham  ^^  was  over  the  king's  house,  judging  the 
people  of  the  land,"  but  did  not  succeed  to  the  crown  till  his  father's 
death,  (8  Chron.  xxvi.  21,  93.)     And  after  NebuchadneEsar  had  been 
turned  into  a  beast  for  seven  years,  when  his  reason  was  restored,  **  his 
lords  and  his  counciUors  sought  unto  him,  and  he  was  established  in  his 
kingdom,"  (Dan.  iv.  3G.)     The  line  of  succession  was  not  broken,  nor 
the  people  discharged  from  their  allegiance,  on  account  of  the  madness  of 
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their  prince,  and  it  is  the  general  supposition  that  the  case  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  madness.  The  confession  of  Faith  of  the  legal  church  of  Scot- 
land, asserts  ^^  that  difTerence  of  religion^  or  even  infidelitj,  does  not  take 
away  the  right  of  a  king  to  his  crown." 

The  king's  prerogatiyes  are  of  three  kinds,  such  as  regard  his  royal 
character,  his  royal  authority,  and  his  royal  income  or  revenue.  The 
term  royal  dignity  implies,  not  only  those  powers  and  emoluments  which 
he  possesses  jure  coronas^  but  likewise  other  attributes  of  a  transcendent 
nature,  which  elcTate  him  above  all  other  men,  so  that  he  has  no  superior 
upon  earth.  Some  of  those  prerogatives,  especially  those  that  rdkte  to 
justice  and  peace^  are  so  essentia]  to  sovereignty  that  they  are  for  ever  in- 
herent in  the  crown,  and  are  equally  inseparable  from  it  as  the  sun-beams 
from  the  sun.  And  every  British  king,  as  he  is  DehUor  JustUias  to  his 
people,  so  is  he  in  conscience,  oUiged  to  defend  and  mamtain  aU  the  rights 
of  the  crown  in  possesston,  and  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  those,  of 
which  the  crown  may  have  been  stript.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  his 
duty  to  protect  the  just  liberties  of  his  subjects,  according  to  the  golden 
rule  of  the  pious  Gharies  I.  that  *^  The  king's  prerogative  is  to  defend 
the  people's  liberties,  and  the  people's  liberties  to  strengthen  ihe  king's 
prerogative." 

As  sovereign,  he  is  ^^  the  Lord's  anointed,"  ^^  the  minister  of  God," 
and  as  such,  inferior  to  no  man,  dependent  on  no  man,  and  accountable 
to  no  man  on  earth,  as  the  laws  fully  recognise :  the  crown  belongs  to 
him  alone,  without  any  partners,  and  is  under  no  subjection  to  any  one. 
The  statute  of  16th  lUch.  II.  c.  95,  asserts  ^Mhat  the  crown  of  England 
hath  been  so  free  at  all  times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly  subjection, 
imt  immediately  suhfect  to  God,  in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of  the 
same  crown,  and  to  none  other ;" — ^^  whereas  by  sundry  divers  old  authen- 
tic histories  and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly  dedared  and  expressed  that  this 
realm  of  England,  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the  world, 
governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  kbg,  having  the  dignity  and  royal 
estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  same:"  S4tk  Hen.  VIII.  also  1  Eliz., 
then  surdy,  to  neither  a  foreign  nor  domestic  tribunal ;  for  if  the  pope, 
as  he  fonneriy  daimed,  had  any  supremacy,  then  the  king  would  not  be 
"  supreme,"  and'so  there  would  be  an  end  of  British  independence,  equally 
as  if  a  domestic  tribunal  could  try,  or  coerce  him,  which  would  immedi- 
atdy  put  an  end  to  the  government.  ^^  Such,"  says  an  excdlent  writer, 
^  was  the  effect  of  the  mock  trial  of  kmg  Gharies  I.  That  unhappy  prince, 
firmly,  consistently,  and  constitutionally  denied  the  authority  of  the  court 
that  condemned  him.  But  in  vain  did  he  plead  his  own  rights  and  the  rights 
of  his  people,  before  a  tribunal  erected  by  domestic  violence,  which,  tram- 
pling upon  all  laws,  human  and  Divine,  completely  overturned  the  constitu- 
tion.    If,  indeed,  the  kmg  invade  the  rights  of  the  subject,  either  by  private 
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injuries,  or  public  oppressions,  the  law  has  provided  a  remedj  in  both 
cases.  Should  any  person,  for  instance,  have  anj  just  demand  on  the 
king,  in  point  of  property,  he  must  petition  him  in  his  court  of  Chancery, 
where  his  lord  chancellor  will  administer  right  as  a  matter  of  grace,  though 
not  upon  compulsion.  So  likewise  in  cases  of  ordinary  public  oppression,  • 
as,  politically  speaking,  he  can  do  no  wrong,  impeadiments  and  indict- 
ments win  lie  against  those  evil  councillors  and  wicked  ministers,  without 
whose  bad  advice  and  criminal  assistance  he  could  not  misuse  his  power, 
or  act  in  contradiction  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land." 

Another  political  attribute  of  the  king  is  his  absolute  petfecUon.  The 
ancient  and  fundamental  maxim,  ^^  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities  as 
other  men ;  but  that  the  constitution  has  prescribed  no  mode  by  whidi  he 
can  be  personally  amenable  for  any  wrong  that  he  may  actuaOy  commit. 
And,  in  fact,  the  inviolability  of  the  king  is  essentially  necessary,  not  for 
his  own  private  gratification,  as  the  ignorant  are  too  apt  to  suppose,  but 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  his  subjects.  The  king,  like  the 
sun,  shines  not  so  much  to  exhibit  his  own  splendour,  as  to  anunate  all 
around  him.  He  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  around  which  the  different 
bodies  in  the  political  system  revolve,  and  by  whose  influence  they  are 
preserved  in  their  proper  places  and  order.  The  king  is  not  capable, 
politically,  of  even  thinking  wrong.  For  should  he  make  any  grant,  for 
instance,  contrary  to  reason,  or  prejudicial  to  the  state,  or  to  any  individual, 
the  law  will  not  impute  any  blame  to  him,  but  suppose  that  he  was  misled 
and  ill  advised ,  and  thereupon  sudi  grant  is  rendered  void.  The  two 
houses  of  parliament,  however,  have  a  constitutional  right  of  remonstrat- 
ing and  complaining  to  the  king,  even  of  those  acts  of  royalty  which  are 
properly  his  own.  This  is  often  done  in  canvassing  the  messages  to  each 
house,  signed  by  the  king,  and  in  deliberating  on  his  speeches  from  the 
throne.  Yet  to  preserve  decency  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  the  members 
usually  consider  these  speeches  and  messages,  as  the  compoation  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  therefore  have  always  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  examine  any  proposition  in  them  with  freedom.  This  privilege,  how- 
ever, of  examining  the  personal  acts  of  the  sovereign,  belongs  exdusively 
to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  is  even  there  to  be  exercised  with  all 
due  respect. 

In  further  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  law  also  determines  that  in 
the  king  there  can  be  no  negligence,  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his 
right :  for  the  law  intends  that  the  king  is  always  busied  for  the  public 
good,  and  therefore  has  not  leisure  to  assert  his  right  within  the  time  limit- 
ed  to  subjects.  ,  In  the  king  also  there  can  be  no  stain  or  corruption  of 
blood ;  for  if  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  attained  of  treason  or  fdony,  and 
afterwards  the  crown  should  descend  to  hun,  thb  would  ipso  factOy  purge 
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the  attaiiHler.  Neither  can  the  king  in  judgment  of  law,  as  king,  ever  be 
a  minor  or  under  age ;  and,  therefore,  his  royal  grants  and  assents  to  acts 
of  parliament  are  good,  though  he  has  not  in  his  natural  capacity  attained 
the  legal  age  of  twenty-one.  The  very  necessity  of  appointing  a  protec- 
tor, guardian,  or  regent,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that 
maxim  of  common  law,  that  there  is  no  minority  in  the  kmg :  and  there- 
fore that  he  hath  no  legal  guardian. 

Perpetuity  is  another  kingly  attribute.  The  king  nerer  dies.  Because 
on  the  natural  death  of  the  sovereign  the  crown  descends  to  his  heir,  with- 
out any  interregnum  or  interval  whatever,  who  becomes  immediately  the 
f  overeign :  and  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  political  power,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  all  magistrates,  and  men  in  authority,  derive  their  power, 
privileges,  and  authority  from  him.  In  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prero- 
gatives, the  king  is  absolute  and  irresistible,  and  accountable  to  no  man ; 
nevertheless,  his  advisers  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for  their  bad 
advice.  In  his  intercourse  with  other  nations,  his  public  acts  are  the  acts 
of  th^  whole  community,  he  being  the  head  and  chief  of  the  nation ;  what- 
ever is  done  without  his  concurrence  and  authority,  being  mere  private 
acts,  are  of  no  authority.  He  alone  can  empower  and  send  ambassadors, 
who  represent  his  person,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  courtesy  and  re- 
spect as  himself.  He  alone  can  make  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  and  these  are  binding  on  the  whole  nation ;  his  ministers, 
by  whose  advice  and  instrumentality  he  makes  those  treaties,  being  an- 
swerable for  their  evil  counsel.  The  whole  power  of  the  sword  is  in  the 
king  alone,  he  alone  declares  war,  and  makes  peace ;  hb  advisers  being 
still  answerable  for  their  advice. 

At  home  his  prerogative  is  exercised,  in  allowing  or  rejecting  all 
acts  of  parliament  which  he  considers  proper  or  improper  to  be  passed 
into  a  law.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  king  has  only  a  negative  voice^ 
all  the  negatives  in  the  world  could  never  make  an  affirmative ;  it  is  true 
he  seldom  exercises  his  negative,  but  he  always  exercises  an  affirmative, 
when  he  consents  to  enact  what  his  councillors  in  parliament  advise  him 
to  make  a  law.  Notwithstandmg  the  many  and  important  concessions  of 
the  crown  to  parliament,  it  has  never  conceded  the  power  of  the  sword, 
which  is  wholly  lodged  in  the  king :  he  is  generalissimo  of  all  the  naval 
and  miUtary  array  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  prerogative  he  raises  and 
regulates  the  fleets  and  armies.  The  danger  of  trusting  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  parliament,  was  exemplified  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  and  to  remedy  this,  and  annex  it  irrevocably  to  the  crown,  the 
statute  13  Ch.  II.  was  enacted,  which  declares  that  ^'  Forasmuch  as  within 
all  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  the  sole,  supreme  government,  com- 
mand and  disposition  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever 
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was,  the  undoubted  right  of  lib  majesty,  and  his  royal  predecessors,  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  and  that  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  pariia- 
ment  cannot,  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same ;  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may 
raise  or  hrj  any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
or  lawful  successors ;  and  yet  the  contrary  thereof  hath  of  late  years  been 
practised,  almost  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  this  kingdom ;  and,  during^ 
the  late  usurped  government,  many  evil  and  rebellious  principles  have  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  which,  unless  pre- 
vented, may  break  forth  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof." 
(Act  13  Ch.  11.  c.  6.) 

By  his  prerogative  the  king  can  erect  beacons,  lighthouses,  and  sea- 
marks, whoever  and  wherever  he  chooses ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  land, 
or  any  other  person,  shall  destroy  or  remove  any  of  these,  he  is  liable  to 
be  amerced  in  £100,  and  in  failure  of  payment  he  is  ipso  facto  outlawed. 
The  king  can  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  by  issuing  his 
writ  under  the  ^reat  seal,  or  by  commanding  parties  to  return  if  abroad  ; 
disobedience  to  either  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  king's  prerogative,  for 
which  the  offender's  lands  may  be  seized  till  his  return ;  after  which  he  is 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment* 

The  king  is  the  sole  judge  of  all  his  subjects,  which  is  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  statute  84  Henry  VIII.  c  13.,  where  he  is  called  the  ^^one  su- 
preme head  and  king — ^he  being  also  instituted  and  furnished  by  the  good- 
ness and  sufferance  of  Almighty  God,  with  plenaryy  whole  and  entire 
power,  pre-eminence,  authority,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction  to  render 
and  yield  justice,  and  final  determination,  to  aU  manner  of  folk,  resiants 
or  subjects  within  the  realm,  in  all  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  conten- 
tions,'' &c.  But  acting  as  a  judge  in  his  own  proper  person,  would  be 
both  physically  impossible  and  also  derogatory  to  his  dignity ;  he  distributes 
justice,  therefore,  to  all  his  subjects,  through  the  channels  of  the  different 
courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  are  erected  solely  in  his  name,  and 
by  his  authority,  justice  bemg  rendered  entirely  in  his  name,  under  his  seal, 
and  executed  by  his  officers  alone,  and  by  none  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  glorious  reign,  George  III.  rendered 
the  judges  independent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
corrupted  or  biased  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  he  declared  ^^  that 
he  looked  upon  the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  most  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown."  Accordingly  he  gave  his  consent  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament, continuing  the  judges  in  their  office  notwithstanding  the  demise 
of  the  crown  ;  and  they  cannot  be  removed  but  by  the  joint  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  to  the  king.  This  is  an  act  of  concession  from  the 
crown,  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  as  the  perversion  of  justk^e  is 
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Ifau  made  ahnost  next  to  impognble.  English  courts  of  law  are  neither 
ezeentiTe  nor  l^;islatiTe9  they  are  eoHrdf  Jwdiciaif  which  renders  them  pre- 
eminently oooaennaton  of  the  Uberties  of  Uie  people. 

^'  We  see  then,"  says  an  excellent  writer,  ^^  that  this  single  act  of  our 
(hte)  giBcious  sOTereign,  in  recommending  to  hk  pariiament  so  important 
a  measure,  has  been  the  means  of  fortifyhig  our  liberties  with  a  very  stroi^ 
additionsd  barrier.  This  alone  would  hare  endeared  the  king  (George  III.) 
to  his  snbjeetSy  had  he  given  no  subsequent  proofr  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
extend  the  dril  and  rriigious  liberties  of  his  people.  This  patriotic  act  of 
the  long  is  unexampled  in  history.  What  was  the  great  charter  of  our 
libcsiies,  but  the  involuntary  grant  of  a  cowardly  tyrant !  What  were  the 
religioua  adranlages  obtained  at  the  Reformation,  but  the  unforeseen  ef- 
fects of  the  Tiolenoe  of  a  capricious  monarch !  What  were  the  civil  privi- 
leges secured  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stewarts,  but  the  reluctant  conces- 
sions of  princes  who  could  not  resist  thesr  parliaments  I  What,  in  short, 
were  the  blessingB  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  but  the  conciliating  mea- 
sures of  a  monarch  whose  title  rested  entirely  on  the  national  fedmgs ! 
But  in  this  measure  we  behold  the  unbiased,  disinterested  conduct  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  king,  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  happhiess  of  his 
sobjects." 

After  the  flood  it  pleased  God  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Noah,  the 
universal  sovereign,  and  of  course  through  him  with  all  soverdgn  princes, 
giving  hfan  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  <<  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man,*' 
(Gea  ix.  6.)  And  as  mercy  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  in 
token  of  which  *^  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud — and  the  bow  shall  be  in 
the  doud,  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everiasting 
covenant  between  God  and  every  living  creature,"  so  it  is  also  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  every  earthly  crown,  the  prerogative  of  pardoning  offences 
being  alone  its  incommunicable  right  At  his  coronation  the  king  takes 
a  solemn  oath  in  presence  of  his  assembled  people,  to  administer  justice  in 
mercif.  And  although  he  cannot  personally  distribute  justice,  yet  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  he  is  always  present  in  every  court.  The  judges  are  the 
mirror  by  which  his  image  is  reflected :  and  hence  the  king,  by  a  similar 
fiction,  is  said  to  possess  ubiquity. 

To  issue  proclamations  is  also  a  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Not  that  a 
proclamatk>n  makes  a  new  law  or  dispenses  with  an  old  one,  or  that  they 
are  any  further  binding  on  the  subject,  than  as  they  promulgate  any  known 
or  acknowledged  law.  It  is  a  standing  law,  that  the  king  can  prohibit 
any  one  from  leaving  the  kingdom ;  a  proclamation,  therefore,  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  shipping  in  time  of  war,  has  the  full  force  and  efficacy  of 
an  act  of  pariiament  But  in  the  time  of  peace  a  proclamation,  laying  an 
embargo  on  vessels  laden  with  wheat,  is  not  legaL     Proclamations  which 
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are  contrary  (o  the  laws,  are  not  binding.  Hence  when  James  II.  prose* 
cated  the  seven  bishops  for  presenting  their  humble  petition,  showmg  the 
illegality  of  oomplymg  with  his  assumed  dispensing  power,  they  were  fuUy 
acquitted. 

The  kmg  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  honour,  and  the  nobility  of 
every  rank  and  degree  hold  their  patents  from  the  crown  alone.  When 
titles  of  honour  are  conferred,  they  are  either  expressed  by  writ  or  letters 
patent,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers  or  baronets ;  or  by  corporeal  investiture, 
as  in  the  creation  of  a  knight.  The  king  also  grants  privileges  to  mdi- 
vidualsy  such  as  place  and  precedence,  and  charten  to  corporations.  He 
is  also  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  by  setding  the  establishment  of  public 
marts  and  fairs,  with  their  tolls  or  customs.  He  also  regulates  weights 
and  measures.  To  him  ^'tribute  is  due— for  he  is  God's  minister,  at- 
tending continually  on  this  very  thing ;"  it  is  his  authority  alone  which 
gives  value  and  currency  to  ^^  Caesar's  image  and  superscription."  His 
proclamation  gives  value  and  currency  to  foreign  coin ;  and  he  may  at 
any  time  cry  down  any  coin,  and  render  it  no  longer  current 

The  stronger  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  greater  is  the  people's 
security ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  crown  should  be  free  from 
all  coercion,  for  whosoever  can  coerce  the  king  can  oppress  any  other 
man,  and  the  chief  end  of  government  is  to  preserve  the  people  from  each 
other's  oppression.  Where  the  king  has  not  sufficient  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  when  his  prerogative  is  les- 
sened and  reduced,  then  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people  is  destroyed, 
and  they  are  let  loose  like  Ishmael,  every  man  against  his  neighbour,  to 
pillage  and  oppress,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  wretched  tyranny. 
Both  a  king  and  a  parliament  may  be  guflty  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression ;  but  such  will  neither  be  of  so  long  continuance  nor  so  fatal  in 
their  effects ;  for  a  king  has  bowels  of  compassion,  God  keeps  his  heart  in 
his  own  hand,  he  cannot  seek  the  destruction  of  his  own  country,  for  in 
that  he  would  involve  himself.  £very  member  of  a  parliament  has  a  stake 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  can  never  desire  its  ruin ;  and  although  both 
king  and  parliament  may,  and  have  done,  extravagant  things,  yet  they  will 
stop  short  of  its  utter  desolation,  and  remedies  may  be  applied.  But  dif- 
ferent and  contending  Mictions  have  neither  mercy  nor  compassion,  but  each 
seeks  the  ruin  and  extermination  of  the  other,  and  neither  thinks  itself  safe 
but  in  the  destruction  ofvthe  adverse  faction.  Vfhen  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  are  so  weakened  that  it  has  not  strength  or  authority  to  quell  and  keep 
down  factions,  but  suffers  them  to  contend  together,  then  there  is  tyranny, 
— tyranny  in  the  abstract,  where  there  are  no  bowels  of  compassion,  but 
blind  fury  and  enmity,  totally  mdifferent  and  reckless  of  consequences. 
And  if  factions  divide  the  nation,  which  they  almost  always  do,  each  appeal* 
ing  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  then  the  calamity  becomes  national 
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and  the  goTamuicnt  k  BwaDowed  up,  and  the  Uberties  of  the  people  perish. 
This  wont  of  all  tyrannies  is  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  and 
Is  only  prerented  by  the  strength  and  yigour  of  the  prerogatira  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  tyranny  of  factions,  but  there  Is  a  legal  constitutional 
defence  against  the  tyranny  of  a  king,  whidi  he  can  only  execute  by  his 
ministers,  who  are  answerable  with  thew  heads  and  fortunes  for  their 
roal-administration.  Therefore  let  the  crown  be  strong  that  fsction  may 
be  weak  ;  for  the  people's  best  security,  under  God,  is  in  the  honour  and 
power  of  the  king.  Let  the  crown  flourish,  and  its  enemies  be  clothed 
with  shame  and  confusion  I 

The  titles  assumed  by  the  soTcreigns  of  the  Norman  line  were.  King  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Eari 
of  Anjou ;  on  the  conquest  of  France  by  Henry  V.,  he  added  King  of 
France.  From  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  king  hath  been  styled.  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Those  of  the 
line  of  Hanover  haye  added  the  titles,  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, Arch-treasurer  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  electors  of  Han- 
over. Since  the  peace  of  1815,  George  IV.  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
king  of  Hanover.  The  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
borne  by  William  IV.  quarterly,  to  which  is  added  an  escutcheon  of  the 
royal  arms  of  Hanover,  surmounted  by  a  regal  crown. 

Although  nothing  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  now  remains  to  our  mon- 
archs  but  the  name,  yet  at  their  coronation  one  of  the  officers  of  the  crown 
stands  upon  the  right  side  of  the  throne,  holding  a  ducal  cap  and  sword  of 
state,  in  memory  of  the  conquest  of  that  duchy. 

The  titles  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  are  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Chester,  Electoral  Prince  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenburg,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Captain-General  of  the  ArtiUery  Company.* 


COUNCILS. 

In  order  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  the  exertion  of  his  just  prerogative, 
several  councils  have  been  appointed  for  the  king  to  advise  with. 

First,  The  high  court  of  parliament,  which  is  the  great  councB  of  the 
nation,  and  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

«  Blackstcme's  Commentaries,— Custance  on  the  CoDStituUon. 
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Second.  The  peen  of  the  realm  are,  bj  their  birth-right,  hereditary 
oounciUois  of  the  cnmn,  and  the  kmg  may  at  any  time  call  them  together 
to  give  him  then*  adviee  in  all  matters  of  fanportanee  to  the  realm,  either 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  or  when  there  has  been  no  parliament  in 
being,  which,  says  Blackstone,  has  been  their  principal  nse.  The  law 
mainfauns  that  pe^rs  are  created  for  two  reasons:  1.  ad  constdtndum,  as 
eouneiUors ;  3.  ocf  defendendum  regeniy  for  the  king's  defence :  on  which 
account  in  law  they  are  entitled  to  certain  great  and  high  privileges,  even 
when  no  parliament  is  sitting ;  because  it  contemplates  that  they  are  al- 
ways assisting  the  king  with  their  council  for  the  public  good,  or  preserving 
the  realm  in  safety  by  thew  prowess  and  valour.  As  hereditary  councillors, 
they  enjoy  the  privil^e  of  being  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  because  the 
law  supposes  that  the  peers  are  always  engaged  in  the  king's  service,  either 
in  council  or  war.  Any  peer,  in  his  character  of  an  hereditary  councillor 
of  the  crown,  can  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  lay  before  him,  with 
decency  and  respect,  such  matters  as  he  shall  conader  of  importance  to 
the  state. 

Third.  A  thurd  councfl  is  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  only  in 
legal  cases. 

Fourth.  But  the  king's  principal  council  is  his  Prity  Council,  which, 
by  way  of  eminence,  is  generally  called  the  Council ;  and  this,  according  to 
Sir  E.  Coke,  is  a  noble,  honourable,  and  reverend  assembly  of  the  king, 
and  such  as  he  wills  to  be  of  his  privy  council  in  the  king's  court  or 
palace.  The  king's  will  is  the  sole  constituent  of  a  privy  counciHor,  which 
also  regulates  their  number,  which  anciently  was  only  twelve ;  afterwards, 
the  number  was  so  considerably  increased,  that  it  was  found  to  be  inconve- 
nient for  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  therefore  Charles  11.  in  the  year  1679, 
limited  its  number  to  thirty,  whereof  fifteen  were  to  be  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  state,  who  should  be  councOlors  virtute  officii,  and  the  other  fifteen 
were  composed  of  ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of  the  king's  choosing. 
But  at  present  the  number  is  indefinite.  The  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil has  precedence  next  after  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer.  The 
Cabinet  Council  consists  of  the  king's  ministers  for  the  time  being,  and 
who  are  summoned  to  consult  on  the  important  and  arduous  discharge  of 
the  executive  government. 

Privy  Councillors  are  made  by  the  king's  nominatk>n,  without  either 
patent  or  grant,  and  on  takmg  the  necessary  oaths,  they  become  immedi- 
ately councillors,  during  the  lifethne  of  the  kmg  who  appomts  them,  but 
subject  to  removal  at  his  discretion.  Any  natursd-bom  subject  of  England 
is  capable  of  being  a  member,  afler  taking  the  oaths,  9xA  formerly  the  test 
for  the  church's  security. 

The  oath  of  office,  which  consists  of  seven  articles,  distinctly  points  out 
a  privy  councillor's  duties, — 1.  To  advise  the  king  accordmg  to  the  best 
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of  his  cunning  and  discretion.  9.  To  advise  for  the  Icing's  honour,  and 
good  of  the  public,  without  partiality,  tlirough  affection,  love,  meed, 
doubt,  or  fear.  S.  To  keep  the  king's  council  secret  4.  To  avoid  cor- 
ruption. 5.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  ezecutfon  of  what  shall  be  there 
resolved.  6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who  would  attempt  the  contrary  ; 
and  laslfy,  in  general,  to  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true 
councillor  ought  to  do  to  his  sovereign  lord. 

The  power  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  inquire  into  aU  offences  against 
the  government,  and  to  commit  the  offenders  to  safe  custody,  in  order  to 
take  their  trial  in  some  of  the  courts  of  law.  But  their  jurisdiction  does 
not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  the  culprit,  but  merely  to  make  inquiry, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  his  habeas  corpus.  In  plantation  and  admiralty 
causes  which  arise  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  matters 
of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  being  a  special  flower  of  the  prerogative,  although 
they  may  eventuaUy  involve  questions  of  extensive  property,  the  privy 
council  still  continues  to  have  cognizance,  being  the  court  of  appeal  in 
such  cases,  or  rather  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king's  majesty  himself  in 
councQ.  Whenever  questions  arise  betw^ten  two  provinces  in  America,  or 
elsewhere,  concerning  the  extent  of  their  charters,  or  the  like,  the  king  in 
council  ^Lcrcises  original  jurisdiction,  on  the  principles  of  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty. And,  likewise,  when  any  person  claims  an  island  or  a  province 
in  the  nature  of  feudal  principality,  by  grant  from  the  king  or  his  ances- 
tors, the  determination  of  that  right  bebngs  to  his  majesty  in  council ;  and 
from  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  is  vested  in  the  privy  council, 
which  usually  exerdses  its  judicial  authority  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
council,  who  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs,  and  afterwards  make  their 
report  to  his  majesty  in  council,  by  whom  the  judgment  is  finally  given. 

Abstracted  from  their  honorary  precedence,  the  privileges  of  privy 
councillors  consist  principally  in  the  security  which  the  law  has  given  them 
against  attempts  and  conspiracies  to  destroy  their  lives.  By  statute  3d 
Hen.  YII.  c  14,  if  any  of  the  king's  servants,  of  his  household,  conspire  or 
imagine  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  privy  councillor,  it  u  felony,  even  al- 
though no  attempt  be  made.  But  the  statute  9th  Anne,  c  16,  goes  far- 
ther, and  enacts,  that  if  <*  any  person  shall  unlawfully  attempt  to  kill,  as- 
sault, strike,  or  wound  any  privy  councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
shall  be  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  This  statute  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  daring  attempt  of  the  Sieur  Guiscard  to  stab  Mr  Bar- 
ley with  a  pen-knife,  when  under  examination  by  the  privy  council 

Privy  councillors  have  honorary  precedence  next  after  knights  of  the 
garter.  The  dissolution  of  the  privy  council  depends  entirely  on  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  he  may,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  discharge  any  particu- 
lar member,  or  the  whole  council,  and  appoint  another.     Formerly  it  wras 
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dissolved,  ipsofactoj  od  the  king's  demise,  as  deriving  its  whole  authoritj 
from  him.  But  now,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising  from  there  not 
being  any  council  in  being  at  a  new  accession,  it  was  enacted,  6th  Anne, 
that  the  privy  council  shall  continue  for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  unless  sooner  determined  by  the  successor. 

Such,  says  a  late  writer,  are  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  whoever  duly  reflects,  that,  upon  their  wisdom,  dib'gence, 
and  integrity,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  whole  kingdom  very  much 
depend,  will  see  the  propriety  of  our  public  petition,  ^^  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  bless  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  the  nobility,  with  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding."  * 


OF  COURTS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  wrongs  and  injuries  which  men  commit  upon  each  other  are  vari- 
ous and  grievous,  even  in  the  most  civilized  states ;  and  these  would  be  still 
more  numerous,  were  it  not  for  the  salutary  restraints  of  human  laws. 
Such  wrongs  and  injuries  are  either  of  a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature. 
Under  the  former  description  may  be  reckoned  any  species  of  trespass, 
nuisance,  waste,  subtraction,  or  disturbance,  and  likewise  all  kinds  of  in- 
juries proceeding  from,  or  affecting,  the  crown. 

Under  the  latter  are  comprised  all  offences  against  God  and  rdigion  ; 
against  the  law  of  nations;  against  public  justice;  against  the  public  peace; 
against  public  trade ;  against  the  public  health  and  economy ;  against  the 
persons,  habitations,  and  property  of  individuals.  Our  limits  will  not  ad- 
mit of  treating  specifically  of  these  several  denominations  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal offences.  But  this  is  the  less  necessary,  inasmuch  as  every  descrip- 
tion and  modification  of  o£Pence  is  a  breach  of  one  or  other  of  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  which  teach  us  our  duty  towards  God,  and  our  duty  to- 
wards our  neighbour.  We  have  no  occasion  to  i^efer  to  law-books  to  as- 
certain how  we  ought  to  act  one  towards  another ;  for  the  work  of  the 
law  is  written  m  every  man's  heart,  his  conscience  also  bearing  him  wit- 
ness. And  if  any  man  will  but  do  unto  others  upon  all  occasions  as  he 
would  they  should  do  unto  him  under  similar  circumstances,  he  will  never 
suffer  any  thing  from  the  laws  of  England,  which  are  constantly  stretched 
forth  to  protect  him.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  remark,  that  *'  the  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient ;"  that  is, 
only  such  are  amenable  to  its  tribunals,  and  liable  to  its  penalties.    ^^  It 

*  Qlackstone's  Gommentarios,'— Cust&noe  on  the  Constitution. 
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must  needs  be  that  offences  most  come."  There  will  always  be  the  of- 
fenders and  the  offended :  but  it  is  (he  Toice  of  reason  as  well  as  of  rerela- 
lion,  that  no  man  ought  to  decide  in  his  own  cause ;  and  it  is  the  language 
of  the  inspbed  Yolume,  that  *^  if  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge 
shall  judge  hhn."  Eveiy  weU-regulatod  goyeinment  has  its  courts  of  law, 
in  which  persons  duly  qualified  and  authorized  preside,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  institution  is  of  divine  appointment ;  *^  Judges  and 
officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes :  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with 
just  judgment"     (Deut  xri.  18.) 

A  court  is  defined  to  be  *^  a  place  where  justice  is  judicially  administer- 
ed." The  king  is  the  sole  executer  of  the  laws,  and  it  follows,  that  all 
the  courts  of  justice  within  the  realm  derive  their  power  and  authority 
from  him  alone ;  his  consent  to  their  existence  being  at  all  times  either 
expressed  or  implied.  The  law  always  contemplates  the  king's  presence, 
in  an  his  courts,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  but  as  that  is  in  fact  impossible,  he 
is  represented  there  by  his  judges,  whose  power  is  merely  an  emanation  of 
the  royal  prerogative 

For  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
between  subject  and  subject,  the  law  has  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of 
courts,  some  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion ;  some  constituted  to  inquire  only ;  others  to  hear  and  determine ; 
some  to  determine  in  the  first  instance ;  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way 
of  review :  all  these  in  their  turns  will  be  noticed  and  described  in  their 
respective  places ;  and  I  shafl  here  only  mention  one  distinction  that  runs 
through  them  all :  that  is,  that  some  of  them  are  courts  of  record  and 
others  not  <^  record.  A  court  of  record  is  that  where  the  acts,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  are  enrolled  in  parchment,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
testimony.  These  rdUs  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of 
such  high  and  supereminent  authority  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called 
in  question.  But  if  there  appear  any  mistake  of  the  clerk  in  making  up 
such  record,  the  court  will  direct  him  to  amend  it  All  courts  of  record 
are  the  king's  courts,  and  no  other  court  has  any  authority  to  fine  and 
imprison.  A  court  not  of  record,  is  that  of  a  private  man,  whom  the  law 
will  not  intrust  with  any  discretionary  power  over  the  liberty  and  fortunes^ 
of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  courts-baron  in  every  manor,  and  other  in- 
ferior jurisdictions,  where  the  proceedings  are  not  recorded  or  enrolled, 
are  courts  not  of  record.  But  as  well  their  existence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained,  shall,  if  disputed,  be  tried  and  determined  by  a 
jury.  These  courts  caa&ot  hold  pleas  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  com- 
mon law,  unless  they  be  mider  the  value  of  40#.,  nor  of  any  forcible  in- 
jury whatsoever ;  because  they  have  not  any  process  to  arrest  the  defen- 
dant's person. 
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In  every  court  (here  must  be  at  least  three  constituted  parte.  The 
Plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done ;  the  Defendant,  who  is  called 
upon  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  injury  ;  and  the  judicial  power  which  is 
to  examine  into  the  fact,  determine  the  law  arising  upon  it,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  injury  has  been  done,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  remedy. 
In  the  higher  courts  the  usual  assistants  are  attorneys,  and  adrocatea,  or 
counsel 

An  attorney  at  law,  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place,  stead,  or  turn  of 
another,  to  manage  his  matters  of  law  for  him.  Formerly  every  suitor 
was  obliged  to  appear  in  person,  to  iMx>secute  or  defend  his  own  cause  ; 
which  is  still  the  law  in  criminal  cases.  An  idiot  cannot  appear  by  his  at- 
torney, because  he  has  not  discretion  to  enable  him  to  appoint  a  suitable 
person  in  his  stead.  He  must  therefore  appear  in  person,  and  the  judge 
is  bound  to  take  care  of  his  interest ;  and  admit  the  best  i4ea  in  his  bdialf 
that  any  one  in  court  can  suggest.  No  one  can  practise  as  an  attorney 
in  any  court,  but  in  that  of  which  he  is  sworn  an  attorney  ;  and  as  he  en- 
joys many  privileges  in  that  court,  so  he  is  also  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
censure  and  animadversion  of  its  judges.  To  enable  an  attorney  to  prac- 
tise in  the  court  of  chancery,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  admitted  a  solicitor 
therein.  And  none  can  act  as  attorneys  at  the  quarter  sesDons,  but  such 
as  have  been  regularly  admitted  into  some  superior  court  of  record :  and 
attorneys  are  subjected  to  various  other  regulations,  by  different  statutes^ 
So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (4.  c  18.)  it  was  enacted,  that  all  at- 
torneys should  be  examined  by  the  judges,  and  none  be  admitted  but  such 
as  were  virtuous,  learned,  and  sworn  to  do  their  duty. 

Advocates,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  counsel^  are  of  two  degrees, 
barristers  and  sergeants.  The  former  are  admitted,  after  a  considerable 
period  of  study  and  standmg,  in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  are  in  all  the  old 
law  books  styled  apprentices^  bemg  looked  upon  merdy  as  learners,  and 
not  qualified  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advocate  tQl  they  were  of  sax- 
teen  years'  standing ;  at  which  time  they  may  be  called  to  the  honourable 
state  and  degree  of  sergeants.  Sergeants  at  law  ai^  bound  by  a  solonn 
oath  to  do  their  duty  to  their  clients  with  fidelity  and  discretion. 

His  majesty's  two  principal  counsel,  are  the  attorney-general  and  solici- 
tor-general, who  may  be  either  barristers  or  sergeants.  The  king's  coun- 
sel cannot  be  employed  in  any  cause  against  the  crown,  without  special 
license  ;  hence  they  cannot  publicly  plead  in  court  for  a  prisoner,  or  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  prosecution,  without  license,  but  which  is  never  re- 
fused.    In  obtaining  it,  however,  an  expense  of  nine  pounds  is  incurred. 

A  custom  has  of  late  years  prevailed,  of  granting  letters  patent  of  |NFe- 
cedence  to  such  barristers  as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that 
mark  of  distinction ;  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  such  rank  and  pre-audi- 
ence as  are  assigned  in  their  respective  patents :  sometimes  next  after  the 
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king's  attora^-general,  but  uraalty  next  after  bis  nnjesty't  ooumel  then 
being.  Thew  (as  well  ag  the  qneen'B  sttornej  and  ■olidtor-geiiend) 
rank  promiscnonBlj  with  the  king's  comiMl,  and  together  with  them  dt 
within  the  bar  of  the  lespeetiTe  court*  t  hat  leoeiTe  no  ialaxiet  and  Hre 
not  swoni ;  and  therefore  are  at  Ifbert j  to  be  retained  in  causes  against 
the  crown.  AU  other  sergeants  and  bairisten  indiscriminatelj  (except  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  onlj  sergeants  are  admitted)  majr  take 
upon  them  the  protectfon  and  defence  of  anj  suitors,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  who  are  therefore  cafled  their  o/wnto,  like  the  dependants  before 
the  ancient  Roman  orators.  These  indeed  practised  gratii  for  lionour 
merelj,  or  at  most  for  the  sake  of  gaining  inflaenoe :  and  so  likewise  it  is 
established  with  us,  that  a  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees ; 
which  are  giren  as  a  mere  gratuity  and  not  as  a  salary  or  hire,  and  which 
a  counsellor  cannot  demand  without  injunng  his  reputation  $  the  same  is 
also  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  adyocates  in  the  civil  law,  whose  hoMh 
rarium  or  gratuity  was  directed  bj  a  decree  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  eighty  pounds  of  English 
money.  And  in  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  speech  in  the  lawful 
defence  of  thdr  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gire  a  check  to  the  un* 
seemly  Ucentioumess  of  Yenal  and  illiberal  men,  (some  of  whom,  who  would 
prostitute  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  any  cause,  will  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  most  honourable  professions,)  counsel  are  indulged  with 
liberty  of  speech  in  defence  of  their  dients,  and  are  not  answeraUe 
for  any  matter  spoken  by  them  relative  to  the  cause  in  hand,  and 
suggested  in  their  client's  instmctfons,  although  it  should  prove  alto- 
gether a  groundless  reflection  on  another's  reputation.  But  if  they 
should  mention  an  untruth  of  their  cim  invention,  the  injured  party 
may  bring  his  action.  By  the  statute  of  8  Edward  I.,  counsel  may  be 
punished  for  coUusfon  and  deceit,  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  and  perpetual  sflence  in  the  courts.  But,  to  the  honour  of  our  courts, 
the  corruption  of  judges  and  the  treachery  of  counsel  are  crimes  now  un- 
heard of  in  these  kingdoms.  Indeed  tlie  vriidom  and  integrity  of  the  British 
courts  are  justly  proverbial.* 


COURTS  OF  COMMON  LAW  AND  EQUITY. 

Piepoudre. — The  bwest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious 
court  of  justice,  imown  in  England,  is  the  court  of  piepoudre^  so  called 
from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors.     It  is  a  court  of  record,  incident  to 

*  Custanoe, — filackstone. 
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every  fair  and  market ;  of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  owns  or  has  the 
toll  of  the  market,  is  the  judge ;  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  administer 
justice  for  aU  commercial  injuries  done  in  that  verjr  fieur  or  market,  and 
not  in  any  preceding  one  So  that  the  injury  must  be  done,  complained 
of,  heard,  and  determined,  within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  day, 
unless  the  fair  continues  longer.  Thb  court  has  cognizance  of  all  matters 
of  contract  that  can  possibly  arise  within  the  precincts  of  that  fair  or  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  jdaindff  mnat  maice  oath  that  the  cause  of  an  action  arose 
there.  From  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  which  are  bound  to  issue  writs  of  execution, 
in  aid  of  its  process,  after  judgment,  where  the  person  or  effects  of  the  de- 
fendant are  not  within  the  limits  of  this  inferior  jurisdictran. 

Thb  Court  Babon,  is  a  court  incident  to  every  manor  in  the  king- 
dom, to  be  holden  by  the  steward  within  the  manor.  This  court  baron  is 
of  a  double  nature ;  one  is  a  customary  court,  appertaining  entirely  to 
the  copyholders,  in  which  their  estates  are  transfenred  by  surrender  and 
admittance,  and  other  matters  transacted  rdative  to  thdr  tenures  only. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  law,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the  barons,  by  which 
name  the  freeholders  were  sometimes  anciently  called :  for  that  is  hdd  be- 
fore the  freeholders,  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  manor,  the  steward 
being  rather  the  registrar  than  the  judge. 

A  Hundred  Court  is  only  a  large  court  baron,  bdng  hdd  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred,  instead  of  a  manor.  The  free 
suitors  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the  r^^istrar,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  court  baron.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record ;  but  resemUes  the 
former  in  all  points,  except  that  in  point  of  territoiy  it  is  of  a  greater 
jurisdiction.  But  these  courts  are  fallen  into  disuse  with  regard  to  the 
trial  of  actions,  because  the  causes  are  liable  to  be  removed  to  the  super- 
ior court,  and  may  also  be  reviewed  by  writ  of  false  judgment 

The  County  Court  is  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  It 
is  not  a  court  of  record,  but  may  hold  jdeas  of  debt  or  damages  under  the 
Talue  of  40«.  But  as  proceedings  in  these  courts,  are  removable  into  the 
king's  superior  courts,  and  as  a  writ  of  false  judgment  may  be  had,  in 
nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  bringing  acti<His  into  this  court  has  fallen  into 
disusa 

Common  Pleas — This  court  is  sometimes  called  in  law,  the  court  of 
common  bench.  The  distribution  of  comAion  justice  between  man  and 
man  was  thrown  into  so  provident  an  order,  that  the  great  judicial  officers 
were  made  to  form  a  check  upon  each  other,  the  court  of  chancery  issu- 
ing all  original  writs  under  the  great  seal  to  the  other  courts  ;  the  com- 
mon pleas  being  allowed  to  determine  all  causes  between  private  subjects, 
the  exchequer  managing  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  court  of  king's  bench 
retaining  all  the  j^irisdiction  which  was  not  cantoned  out  to  other  courts. 
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and  particularly  die  saperaiteiidaaoe  of  aU  the  rest,  bj  way  of  appeal, 
and  the  tole  oogoizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  criminal  caaet;  For 
pleas,  or  auito,  are  reg^ularly  dlTided  into  two  sorts ;  picas  of  the  crown, 
which  comprehend  all  criminal  misdemeanors  wherein  the  Icing,  on  behalf 
of  the  public,  is  plamtifi— and  common  pleat,  which  Indnde  aU  civil  actions 
depending  between  subject  and  sulject  The  former  of  these  were  the 
proper  object  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  kmg's  bendi,  the  latter  of 
the  court  of  common  |deas ;  which  is  a  court  of  record,  and  is  styled  the 
lock  and  key  of  the  common  law ;  for  herein  only  can  real  actions  which 
concern  the  right  of  freehold  or  the  reality,  be  originally  brought;  and 
all  other,  or  personal  pleas,  between  man  and  man,  are  likewise  here  de- 
termined ;  though  m  most  of  them  the  king's  bench  has  also  a  concurrent 
authority.  The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in  number,  one 
chief^  and  three  puisne  (pronounced  puny)  justices  created,  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  who  sit  erery  day  in  the'four  terms  to  hear  and  determine 
aU  matters  of  law  arising  in  dvil  causes,  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
and  compounded  of  both.  Of  these  it  takes  cognizance,  as  well  origmally, 
as  upon  removal  from  the  inferior  courts  before  mentioned.  But  a  writ  , 
of  error  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  lies  firom  this  court  into  the  court  of 
king's  bench. 

Court  of  King's  Bench. — This  court  is  so  called  because  the  king 
used  to  sit  there  in  person,  and  the  style  of  the  court  is  still  coram  ipso 
rege.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  in  the  kingdom  ;  consisting 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices,  who  are  by  their  office  the 
soTcreign  conserrators  of  the  peace,  and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 
Tet,  though  the  king  himself  used  to  sit  in  this  court,  and  still  is  supposed 
to  do  so,  he  did  not  determine  any  cause  or  motion,  but  by  the  mouth  of 
his  judges,  to  whom  he  has  committed  his  whole  judicial  authority. 

The  jurisdkstion  of  this  court  is  very  high,  and  transcendent.  It  keeps 
all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  and  may 
either  remove  their  proceedings  to  be  determined  here,  or  prohibit  their 
progress  below.  It  superintends  aU  dvU  corporations  in  the  kingdom. 
It  commands  magistrates  and  others  to  do  what  their  duty  requires,  in 
any  case  where  there  is  no  other  specific  remedy.  It  protects  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  by  speedy  and  summary  interposition.  It  takes  cognizance 
of  both  erindnal  and  civU  causes ;  the  former  in  what  is  caUed  the  crown - 
side,  or  crown-office,  the  latter  in  the  plea-side  of  the  court. 

For  this  court  is  Ukewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which  may  be  remov- 
ed, by  writ  of  error,  aU  determinations  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
of  aU  inferior  courts  of  record  in  England;  and  to  which,  tiU  lately,  a  writ 
of  error  lay  also  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Ireland.  Yet  even 
this  so  high  and  honourable  court  is  not  the  dernier  resort  of  the  subject ; 
for  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  any  determination  here,  he  may  remove  it 
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hj  ^th  of  error  into  the  house  of  lords,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  chaiin* 
her,  as  the  case  maj  happen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  Court  olf  Exchequer  is  inferior  in  rank,  not  only  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  but  to  thie  common  pleas  also.  It  is  a  court,  both  of  law 
and  equity,  and  is  principal! j  fkiteilded  to  order  the  reyenues  of  the  crown, 
and  to  recoTCr  the  king's  debts  and  duties.  Its  name  of  exchequer, 
(scaccariuro,)  arises  firom  the  chequered  cloth,  resembling  a  chess  board, 
which  covers  the  table  there';  and  oh  whi^h,  when  certain  of  the  king's 
accounts  are  inade  up,  the  sums  are  marked  and  scored  with  counters.  It 
consists  of  two  divisions ;  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  whteh  manages  the 
royal  revenue,  and  the  court  or  judicial  part  of  it,  which  is  again  sub- 
divided into  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  court  of  commoh  law. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  chief  baron,  and  three 
pHune  ones.  Its  primary  and  original  business  is  to  call  the  kmg's  debt- 
ors to  account,  by  bill  filed  by  the  attorney-general;  and  to  recover  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  pwfits  or 
benefits,  belonging  to  the  crown.  For  as  all  the  officers  and  ministerB  of 
this  court  have,  like  those  of  other  superior  courts,  the  privilege  of  suing 
and  being  sued  only  in  their  own  court,  so  also  the  king's  debtors  and 
£uiners,  and  all  accomptants  of  the  exchequer,  are  privil^;ed  to  sue  and 
implead  aU  manner  of  persons,  in  the  same  court  of  equity  that  they 
themselves  are  called  into :  they  have  likewise  the  privilege  to  sue  and  im- 
plead one  another,  or  any  stranger,  in  the  same  kind  of  common  law  ac- 
tions (where  the  personality  is  concemlBd)  as  are  prosecuted  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  On  the  equity  side  of  this  court,  the  clergy  have  long 
been  used  to  exhibit  their  bills  for  non-payment  of  their  tithes,  in  whidi  case 
the  surmise  of  being  the  king's  debtor  is  not  a  fiction,  the  clergy  being 
bound  to  pay  hun  their  first  fruits  and  annual  tenths.  But  the  chancery 
has  of  late  years  obtained  a  large  share  of  this  business.  An  appeal  fimm 
the  equity  side  of  this  court  lies  immediately  to  the  house  of  peers ;  but  from 
the  common  law  side,  a  writ  of  error  must  be  brought  mto  the  court  of 
exchequer  chamber.  And  from  the  determination  there  had,  there  lies, 
in  the  last  resort,  a  writ  of  error  to  the  house  of  lords. 

The  High  Court  of  Ghanoert  is  the  last  and  most  important 
court  in  matters  of  civil  property,  of  any  of  the  king^s  supreme  and 
original  courts  of  justice.  The  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper.  Is  at 
present  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  kmg's  great  seal  into  hk  cus- 
tody :  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of  the  great- 
est iveight  and  power  of  any  now  subsisting  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  superior 
in  point  of  precedency  to  every  temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy  councillor 
by  his  office,  and  probcutor  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescriptk>n.     The 
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appointoiait  of  dl  the  juslioes  of  the  peeee  throughout  the  kingdom  be- 
longs to  him.  Foimeily  he  was  ufOAUjr  an  eodanas tic,  and  preuding  over 
the  lojal  chapel,  he  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  visator,  in  the 
long's  right,  of  all  hotpitali  and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation,  and 
patron  of  all  the  king's  liyings  under  the  yalue  of  twenty  marks  per  annum 
in  the  king's  books*  He  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence  of  «U  charitable  uses  in  the' 
idngdom.  And  aU  this,  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive  jurisdiction 
which  he  exercises  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  where- 
in, as  in  the  exchequer,  there  are  two  distinct  tribunals,  the  one  ordinary, 
bdng  a  court  of  common  law,  and  the  other  extraordinary,  being  a  court 
of  equity. 

The  ordmary  legal  court  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  court  of  eqyjty. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  to  hold  |dea  upon  a  scire  faciaey  to  repeal  and  cancel 
(hence  the  name  canceUarius^)  the  king's  letters  patent,  when  made  against 
law,  or  upon  untrue  suggestions  t  and  to  hold  pleas  of  petitbns,  moa* 
Hrans  de  drwit  traverses  of  offices,  and  the  like;  when  he  has  been  ad- 
vised to  do  any  act,  or  is  put  in  possession  of  any  lands  or  goods,  in  pre- 
judice of  a  subject's  right*  On  proof  of  which,  as  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  intend  to  do  any  wrong,  the  law  does 
not  question  but  that  he  will  immediately  redress  the  injury,  and  refers 
that  conscientious  task  to  the  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience.  This 
court  also  holds  pleas  of  aU  personal  actions,  when  any  officer  or  minister 
of  the  court  is  a  party.  It  might  likewise  hold  pleas  of  partitions  of  lands 
in  coparcenary  and  of  dower,  when  any  ward  of  the  crown  was  concerned 
in  interest,  so  long  as  the  military  tenures  subsisted ;  and  it  may  also  do 
so  now  of  Uie  tithes  of  finest  lands,  when  granted  by  the  king,  and  claimed 
by  a  stranger  against  the  grantee  of  the  crown ;  and  of  executions  on 
statutes,  or  recognizances  in  nature  thereof.  But  if  any  cause  comes  to 
issue  in  this  court,  that  is,  if  any  fact  is  disputed  between  the  parties,  the 
chanceUor  cannot  tiy  it,  having  no  power  to  summon  a  jury,  but  must 
driver  the  record  propria  manu  into  the  court  of  king's  bench,  where  it 
shall  be  tried  by  the  country,  and  judgment  shall  be  there  given  thereon. 
And  when  judgment  is  given  in  chancery  upon  demurrer  or  the  like,  a 
writ  of  error,  in  nature  of  an  appeal,  lies  out  of  this  ordinary  court  into 
the  court  of  king's  bench ;  for  which  reason  very  little  is  usually  done  on 
the  common  law  side  of  the  court 

In  this  ordinary  or  legal  court  is  also  kept  the  qfficinajusticioBf  out  of 
which  issue  all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the  great  seal,  all  commis- 
sions of  charitable  uses,  sewers,  bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the  like ; 
and  for  which  it  is  always  open  to  the  subject,  who  may  there  at  any  time 
demand  and  have,  ex  debilo  justicia,  any  writ  that  his  occasions  may  call 
for.     These  writs  and  their  returns,  were,  according  to  the  simpUcity  of 
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aoeieDt  times,  originally  kept  in  a  hamper,  im  kanaperio^  and  the  othen 
which  relate  mMj  to  the  crown,  were  preieryed  in  a  little  aaek  or  bag, 
til  partfa  baga ;  hence  ariaes  the  distmction  of  the  hanaper  and  peUy  bag 
offices,  which  both  belong  to  the  common  law. court  in  chancery. 

But  the  extraordinaiy  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  now  become  the 
court  of  the  greatest  judicial  consequence.  This  distinctimi  between  law 
and  equity,  as  administered  in  difPerent  courts,  is  not  at  present  known, 
nor  seems  ever  to  have  been  known  in  any  other  country  at  any  time.  The 
reason  and  necessities  of  mankind,  arising  from  the  great  change  in  pro- 
po^y  by  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  co- 
operated in  enabling  many  great  men  who  hare  presided  in  chancery,  to 
build  a  system  of  jurisprudence  and  jurisdictk>n  upon  broad  and  rational 
foundations.  And  the  power  and  business  of  this  court  have  now  increas- 
ed to  an  amazing  degree. 

From  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery,  as  firom  the  other  superior  courts, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  peers.  But  there  are  these  differences  be- 
tween appeals  from  a  court  of  equity,  and  writs  of  error  from  a  court  of 
law :  Ist,  That  the  former  may  be  brought  upon  any  interiocutory  mat- 
ter, the  latter  upon  nothing  but  only  a  definitiye  judgment :  Sd,  That  on 
writs  of  error  the  house  of  lords  pronounces  the  judgment ;  on  appeals 
it  gives  durection  to  the  courts  below  to  rectify  its  own  decree. 

Court  of  Exghbqubr  GHAMBBR.-*This  court  has  no  original  juris- 
dktion,  but  is  simply  a  court  of  appeal,  to  correct  the  errors  of  other 
jurisdictions.  It  was  first  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  deter- 
mine causes  upon  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  It  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer,  associat- 
ing with  themsdves,  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  jdeas. 
In  imitation  of  which  a  second  court  of  exchequer  chamber  was  «!«cted  by 
statute  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  consisting  of 
the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  before 
whom  writs  of  error  may  be  brought  to  reverse  judgments  in  certain  sorts 
originally  begun  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Also  into  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber  (which  then  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  superior 
courts,  and  sometimes  the  lord  chancellor  also),  such  causes  are  occa- 
sionally adjourned  from  the  other  courts,  as  the  judges  upon  argument 
find  to  be  of  great  weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judgment  is  given 
upon  them  in  the  court  below.  From  all  branches  of  this  court  of  exchequer 
chamber,  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  house  of  peers. 

The  Housb  of  Peers  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  king- 
dom, having  at  present  no  original  jurisdiction  over  causes,  but  only  upon 
appeals  and  writs  of  error,  to  rectify  any  injustice  or  mistake  of  the  law 
committed  by  the  courts  below,  and  is  in  all  causes  the  last  resort,  from 
whose  judgment  no  further  appeal  is  permitted ;  but  every  subordinate 
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tribunal  most  confonn  io  their  determinatioiiSy  the  law  reporing  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  oonadence  of  the  noble  personB  who  oompoM 
this  important  aaBenibly,  that  they  will  make  thenuelTea  masters  of  those 
questions  upon  which  they  undertake  to  decide,  and  in  all  dubious  cases 
refer  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  who  are  summoned  by  imt 
to  advise  them :  since  upon  their  decision  all  property  must  finally  depend. 

The  Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius  are  derived  out  of,  and 
act  as  collateral  auxiliaries  to,  the  Ibregomg  courts.  They  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  commissioners,  who  are  twice  in  every  year  sent  by  the 
king's  special  commission  all  round  the  kingdom,  (except  London  and 
Middlesex,  where  courts  of  nisi  prius  are  holden  in  and  after  every  term, 
before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  several  superior  courts,  and  except 
the  four  northern  counties,  where  the  assizes  are  holden  only  once  a-year,) 
to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties  the  truth  of  such  matters  of 
&ct  as  are  there  under  dispute  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  HaO.  The 
judges  usually  make  their  circuits  in  the  respective  vacations  after  Hilary 
and  Trinity  terms. 

The  judges  upon  their  circuits  sit  by  virtue  of  five  several  authorities. 
1st,  The  commission  of  the  peace.  2d,  A  commission  oioyer  and  terminer^ 
3d,  A  commission  of  general  jail  delivery,  4th,  A  commission  of  assize 
directed  to  the  justices  and  sergeants  therein  named,  to  take,  together  with 
their  associates,  assizes  in  the  several  counties ;  that  is,  to  take  the  verdict 
of  a  peculiar  species  of  jury,  called  an  assize,  and  summoned  for  the  trial 
oi  landed  disputes.  5th,  The  last  is  that  of  nisi  prius,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  commission  of  assize,  being  annexed  to  the  office  of  those 
justices  by  statute,  and  it  empowers  them  to  try  all  questions  of  fact  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury. 
These,  by  the  course  of  the  courts,  are  usually  appointed  to  be  tried  at 
Westminster,  in  some  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from 
the  county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises,  but  inth  this  proviso,  nisi 
prius  ;  that  is,  unless  before  the  day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assize  come 
into  the  county  in  question.  This  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  vacations 
preceding  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term,  which  saves  much  expense  and 
trouble. 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  MILITARY,  AND  MARITIME  COURTS. 

Besides  the  several  courts  just  named^  in  which  all  injuries  are  redressed, 
that  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  of  England,  or  that 
spirit  of  equity  which  ought  to  be  its  constant  attendant,  there  still  remain 
some  other  courts  of  a  jurisprudence  equally  public  and  general,  which 
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lake  cognizanoe  of  other  qiedes  of  injuries  of  an  eoolesiasticai,  military, 
and  maritime  nature. 

In  briefly  recounting  the  various  species  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  or,  as 
ihej  are  often  styled,  courts  christian,  we  shaU  begin  with  the  lowest,  and 
ascend  gradually  to  the  supreme  court  of  i^peal. 

Thk  AaoHDEAOON's  Court  is  the  most  inferior  court  in  the  whole 
ecdesiastical  polity.  In  the  archdeacon's  absence,  it  is  held  before  a  judge 
of  his  own  appointment,  who  is  called  his  official ;  and  its  jurisdiction  is 
sometimes  in  concurrence  with,  sometimes  in  exclusion  of,  the  bishop's  court 
of  the  diocesa  An  appeal,  howerer,  lies  from  this  court  to  that  of  the 
bishop. 

Thb  Consistory  Court  of  every  diocesan  bishop  is  hdd  in  their 
several  cathedrals,  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within 
their  respective  dioceses.  The  bishop's  chancellor  or  his  commisnry,  is 
the  judge ;  and  from  his  sentence  an  appeal  lies  to  the  archbishop  of  each 
province  respectively. 

Thb  Court  of  Arches  b  a  court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of  the  aidies ;  be- 
cause he  anciently  hdd  his  court  in  the  diurch  of  St  Mary  U  botv^  though 
all  the  principal  spiritual  courts  are  now  holden  at  doctor's  commons. 
His  proper  jurisdiction  is  only  oyer  the  thirteen  peculiar  parishes  belong- 
ing to  the  archbishop  in  London ;  but  the  office  of  dean  of  the  arches, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  umted  with  that  of  the  archbishop's  principal 
officiid,  he  now,  in  right  of  the  last  mentioned  office,  (as  does  also  the 
principal  official  of  the  archbishop  of  York,)  receives  and  determines  ap* 
peals  from  the  sentences  of  all  inferior  ecdesiastical  courts  within  the  pro- 
vinces And  from  him  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  dianceryi  that  is,  to  a 
court  of  delegates  appohoted  under  the  king's  great  seal,  as  supreme  head 
of  ihe  English  church. 

The  Court  of  Peguuars  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  the  court 
of  ardies.  It  has  a  jurisdktbn  over  all  those  parishes  dispersed  through 
the  province  of  Canterbury  In  the  midst  of  other  dioceses,  which  are  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  only. 
All  ecclesiastksal  causes,  arising  within  these  peculiar  or  exempt  jurisdK> 
tions,  are  originally  cognizable  by  this  court,  from  whidi  an  app^  lies  to 
the  king  in  chancery. 

The  Prerogative  Court  is  established  for  the  trial  of  all  testamen- 
tary causes,  where  the  deceased  has  left  bona  nolabilia  within  two  diffisr- 
ent  dioceses.  In  which  case  the  probate  of  wHls  bdongs  to  the  aidibisBop 
of  the  ]Nx>vince,  by  way  of  special  prerogative.  And  all  causes  relatmg 
to  the  wills,  administrations,  or  legacies  of  such  persons,  are  originally 
cognizable  in  this  court,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  the  ardibishop, 
called  the  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to 
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Ibe  king  in  chaneery.  The  grantiog  of  letten  of  administration,  in 
the  event  of  a  person  dying  inteitate,  and  the  probates  of  Will,  hae 
ever  bebnged  to  bishops^  not  only  in  England  but  m  all  'countries 
wheroTer  Christianity  has  Ibeen  established  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  court 
in  which  wills  can  be  regularly  prored,  except  in  some  particular  boroughs 
where  the  chief  magistrate  may  do  it  by  prescription.  Our  reason  for 
intrusting  this  power  to  bishops  was,  that  whateyer  was  giren  to  pious  uses 
might  be  fiuthfoDy  applied;  and  those  wiUs  where  such  charities  are 
given,  are  called  by  the  canonists  privileged  wiOs ;  for  by  the  canon  law, 
what  would  annul  another  wHl,  has  no  effect  on  these.  In  former  times 
Ordinaries  had  the  power  of  applying  some  part  of  the  goods  of  a  person 
dying  intestate  to  pious  uses,  especially  if  he  were  a  clergyman ;  and  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  II.,  <<  the  profits  of  the  lands  of  idiois,  if  there  be 
any  at  the  time  of  their  deaths  remaining,  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
use  of  them  and  thefar  families,  shall  be  distributed  for  their  souls,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Ordinary." 

The  great  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  viz. 
the  court  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  kmg's  commission  under  his 
great  seal,  and  issuing  out  of  chancery,  to  represent  his  royal  person,  and 
bear  all  appeals  made  to  him  by  virtue  of  S5  Henry  VIII.  This  commis- 
sion is  frequently  filled  with  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  always  with 
judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  But  m 
case  the  king  himself  be  a  party  in  any  of  these  suits,  the  appeal  does  not 
then  lie  to  him  in  chancery,  which  would  be  absurd,  but  by  statute  34  Henry 
VIII.  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  assembled  in  the  upper  house  of 
convocation. 

A  commission  of  review  is  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
revise  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates,  when  it  is  apprehended  they 
have  been  led  into  a  material  error.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  right  which 
the  subject  may  demand,  ex  debitojustici^Pf  but  entirely  a  matter  of  favour, 
and  which  has  been  accordmgty  often  denied. 

These  are  now  the  principal  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  none  of 
which  are  allowed  to  be  courts  of  record. 

Courts  Military. — The  only  court  of  thb  nature  known  to,  and 
established  by  the  permanent  laws  of  the  land,  is  the  court  of  chivalry^ 
formerly  held  before  the  lord  high  constable  and  eari  marshal!  of  England 
jointly.  The  statute  of  13  Richard  II.  gave  this  court  the  cognizance  of 
contracts  and  other  matters  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  well  out  of 
the  realm  as  within  it.  And  firom  its  sentences  an  appeal  lies  immediately 
to  the  king  in  person ;  but  is  now  grown  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  on 
account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  want  of  power  to  enforce 
its  judgments;  as  it  can  neither  fine  nor  imprison,  novT5eing  a  court  of 
record. 
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The  Maritime  Courts,  or  such  as  hare  power  and  jurisdieiion  to 
determine  aU  maritime  injuries,  arising  upon  the  seas,  or  in  parts  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  common  law,  are  only  the  court  of  admiralty  and  its  courts 
of  appeal  .  The  court  of  admiralty  is  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  or  bis  deputy,  who  is  called  the  judge  of  the  court  Its  proceed- 
ings are  according  to  the  method  of  the  ciril  law,  like  those  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts ;  upon  which  account  it  is  usually  held  at  the  same  place  with 
the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  at  doctors'  commons  in  London.  It  is  not 
a  court  of  record  any  more  than  the  spiritual  courts.  An  appeal  always 
lies  in  ordinary  course  from  the  sentences  of  the  admiralty  judge  to  the 
king  in  chancery.  But  it  is  expressly  declared  by  statute,  that  upon  ap~ 
peal  made  to  the  chancery,  the  sentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission  shall  be  final 

Appeals  from  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty  in  America,  and  our  other 
plantations  and  settlements,  nay  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty 
in  England,  as  being  a  branch  of  the  admiral's,  jurisdiction,  though  they 
may  also  be  brought  before  the  king  in  councQ.  But  in  case  of  prize-ressels 
taken  in  time  of  war,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any 
courts  of  adnuralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  appeal  lies  to 
certain  commissioners  of  appeals,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  privy  councH^ 
and  not  to  judges  delegates.  The  original  court,  to  which  this  court  is 
permitted  in  England,  is  the  court  of  admiralty ;  and  the  court  of  appeal 
is  in  effect  the  king's  privy  council,  the  members  of  which  are  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties,  commissioned  under  the  great  seal  for  this  purpose. 

To  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  belongs  the  dominion  of  all  the  narrow 
seas  which  surround  the  island,  by  ancient  and  immemorial  right,  and  of 
which  it  has  kept  possession  in  all  past  times.  Mr  Selden  nudtes  it  ap- 
pear, that  before  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
possessed  this  right,  and  afiter  their  subjugation,  the  Romans  held  it  by  the 
right  of  conquest  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxon  conquer- 
ors chiimed,  and  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  surrounding  narrow  seas  ;  and 
king  Edgar,  among  his  royal  titles,  styled  himself  ^'  sovereign  of  the  nar- 
row Bea&"  The  claim  of  sovereignty  was  continued  by  the  Norman 
conqueror ;  and  under  that  more  rigorous  dynasty,  the  Swedes,  Danes, 
Hanse  Towns,  Dutch,  Zealanders,  &c,  were  compelled  to  ask  permission 
and  to  take  licenses  for  fishing  in  the  British  seas  ;  and  as  a  token  of  the 
British  sovereignty,  were  obliged  to  k>wer  their  top-sails  when  passing  a 
British  ship  of  war,  in  conformity  with  an  ordinance  made  by  king  John 
at  Hastings  in  Sussex. 
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In  the  two  preceding^  sections,  we  hare  considered  the  several  courts 
whose  jurisdicCion  is  public  and  general ;  and  are  so  contrired  that  some  or 
other  of  them  may  administer  redress  to  erery  possible  injuiy  that  can 
arise  in  the  kingdom  at  large.  There  yet  remains  certain  others,  confined 
to  particular  spots,  or  instituted  only  for  the  redress  of  particular  injuries, 
and  whose  jurisdiction  is  private  and  special. 

These  are,  I.  The  Forest  Courts,  instituted  for  the  gOTcmment  of 
the  king's  forests  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king's  deer  or  renison,  to  the  vert  or.  green< 
sward,  and  to  the  covert  in  whk^h  such  deer  are  lodged.  These  are  the 
courts  of  attachments^  of  regard^  of  stvein  mote^  and  of  justice'Seat,  But 
smce  the  era  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  forest  laws  have  fallal  into 
total  dbuse,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  subject. 

II.  A  second  species  of  private  courts,  is  that  of  commissioners  of  tetvers. 
This  is  a  temporary  tribunal,  erected  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal ;  which  formerly  used  to  be  granted  pro  re  nata^  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  :  but  now  at  the  discretion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chao- 
cellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  chief  justices,  pursuant  to  the  statute  23  Henry 
YIII.  Their  jurisdiction  is  to  overlook  the  repan-s  of  sea  banks  and 
sea  walls  ;  and  the  cleansing  of  rivers,  public  streams,  ditches,  and  other 
conduits,  whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off;  and  b  confined  to  sudi 
county  or  particular  district,  as  the  commission  shall  expressly  name.  The 
commissioners  are  a  court  of  record,  and  may  fine  and  imprison  for  con- 
tempts ;  and  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  may  proceed  by  juiy  or  upon 
their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  removal  of  any  annoyances, 
or  for  the  saft^piaid  or  conservation  of  the  sewers  within  their  oommissioD, 
either  according  io  the  laws  and  customs  of  Romney-marsh  or  otherwise 
at  their  own  discretion.  They  may  also  assess  such  rates,  or  scots,  upon 
the  owners  of  lands  within  their  district,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  :  and 
if  any  person  refuses  to  pay  them,  the  commissioners  may  levy  the  same  by 
distress  of  his  goods  and  chattels;  or  they  may,  by  statute  33  Henry 
YIII.,  sell  his  freehold  lands  in  order  to  pay  such  scots  or  assessments. 
But  their  conduct  is  under  the  control  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
which  will  prevent  or  punish  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  proceedings. 

III.  The  court  of  policies  of  assurance^  when  subsisting,  is  erected  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  43  Elizabeth,  which  enables  the  lord  chancellor  to 
grant  yearly  a  standing  commission  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the  re- 
corder of  London,  two  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common  lawyers,  and 
eight  merchants ;  any  three  of  which,  one  being  a  civilian  or  a  barrister. 
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are  thereby,  and  hj  statute  13  and  14  Char.  II.  empowered  to  determine 
in  a  summary  way,  all  causes  concerning  policies  of  assurance  in  London, 
with  an  appeal  (by  way  of  bill)  to  the  court  of  chancery.  But  the  juris- 
diction being;  somewhat  defective,  as  extending  only  to  London^  and  to  no 
other  assurances  but  those  on  merchandise,  and  to  suits  brought  by  the 
insured  only,  and  not  by  the  insurers,  no  such  commisnon  has  of  late 
yean  been  issued  ;  but  insurance  causes  are  now  usually  determined  by  the 
▼erdict  of  a  jury  of  merchants,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  case  of 
any  legal  doubts ;  whereby  the  decision  is  more  speedy,  satisfactory,  and 
final 

IV.  The  court  of  Marohalsea  and  the  Palace  Court  at  West- 
minster, though  two  distinct  courts,  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
These  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  hold  plea  of  all  manner  of  personal  ac- 
tions whatsoev^,  which  shall  arise  between  any  parties  within  twelve  miles 
of  hb  Majesty's  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  are  now  held  once  a-week  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  thence  to  the  court 
of  king*s  bench.  But  if  the  cause  is  of  any  considerable  consequence,  it 
is  usually  removed  on  its  first  commencement,  together  with  the  custody 
of  the  defendant,  either  into  the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa  ;  but  the  inferior  business  of  the  court  has  of 
late  years  been  much  reduced  by  the  new  courts  of  conscience  erected  in 
the  environs  of  L<Hidon. 

y.  Another  species  of  private  courts  of  a  limited  though  extensive  jur- 
isdk^ion,  are  those  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  By  several  statutes  of 
Henry  YIII.,  courts^baron,  hundred,  and  the  county  courts  are  establish- 
ed  there,  the  same  as  in  England.  A  session  is  also  to  be  held  once  io 
every  year,  in  each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by  the  king,  called  the 
great  sessbns  of  the  several  counties  in  Wales ;  in  which  all  pleas  of  real 
and  personal  actions  shall  be  held,  with  the  same  fonn  of  process,  and  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  in  the  court  of  common  fdeas  at  Westminster ;  and 
writs  of  error  shall  lie  from  judgments  therein  (it  being  a  court  of  record), 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench  at  Westminster. 

VI.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lancaster  is  another  special 
jurisdiction,  held  before  the  ciiancellor  of  that  duchy  or  his  deputy,  con- 
cerning all  matters  of  equity  rehiting  to  landy  hold^  of  the  king  in  right 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  which  is  a  thing  veiy  difierent  fsom  a  county 
paUtine,  (which  has  its  separate  chancery  for  sealing  of  writs  and  the  tike,) 
and  comprises  much  territory  which  lies  at  a  vast  distance  from  it,  parti- 
culariy  a  very  large  district  surrounded  by  the  city  of  Westminster.  Tht 
proceedmgs  in  this  court  are  the  same  as  on  the  equity  side  in  the  courts 
of  exchequer  and  chancery,  so  that  it  seems  not  to  be  a  court  of  record  ; 
and  indeed  it  has  been  holden  that  these  courts  have  aconouirent  jurisdio- 
tion  with  the  duchy  court,  and  may  take  cognizance  of  the  same  causes. 
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YII.  There  are  a  speeies  of  priTate  courts  whicb  are  of  a  limited  local 
jurisdiction,  and  hare  at  the  same  time  an  exdasive  oogniiance  of  pleas,  in 
matten  both  of  law  and  equity,  as  those  whidi  appertain  to  the  counties 
palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Duriiam,  and  the  royal  frandiise  of 
By.  In  an  these,  as  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  king's  ordinary  writs, 
ivuing  under  the  great  seal  out  of  chancery,  do  not  run  ;  that  is,  they  are 
of  DO  force.  For  origfaudly  all  Jura  regalia  having  been  granted  to  the 
knds  of  these  counties  pakitme,  they  had  of  course  the  sole  administration 
of  justice,  by  their  own  judges  appointed  by  themselyes  and  not  by  the 
crown.  It  would  therefore  be  incongruous  for  the  king  to  send  his  writ 
to  direct  the  judge  of  another  prince's  court  in  what  manner  to  administer 
justice  between  the  suitors.  But  when  Henry  VIII.  abridged  the  priri- 
leges  and  franchises  of  these  county  palatines,  it  was  enacted  by  statute  37 
Henry  YIII.  that  aQ  writs  and  processes  should  be*  made  in  the  king's 
name,  but  should  be  witnessed  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  franchise. 
Wherefore,  all  writs  whereon  actions  are  founded,  and  whkh  have  current 
authority  in  the  counties  palatine,  must  be  under  the  seal  of  the  respective 
franchises ;  the  two  former  of  which  are  now  united  to  the  crown,  and  the 
two  latter  under  the  government  of  theur  several  bishops.  And  the  judges  of 
Mtke  who  sit  therein,  hold  their  seat  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission 
from  the  owners  of  the  several  franchises,  and  under  the  seal  thereof,  and 
not  by  the  usual  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England  Hither  al- 
so may  be  referred  the  courts  of  the  cinque  porlSj  or  five  most  important 
havens,  as  they  were  formerly  esteemed  ;  vis.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney, 
Hastings,  and  Hythe,  to  which  Wmdielsea  and  Rye  have  been  since  added ; 
which  have  also  similar  franchises  in  many  respects  with  the  counties  pal- 
atine, and  partieulariy  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  before  the  mayor  and  jurats 
of  the  ports,  within  which  exclusive  jurisdiction  the  khig's  writ  does  not 
run.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  each  port,  to  the 
lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  in  his  court  of  Shepway,  and  fr^m  the 
court  of  Shepway  to  the  king's  bench.  And  a  writ  of  error  lies  also  from 
aH  the  other  jurisdictions  to  the  same  supreme  court  of  judicature,  as  an 
ensign  of  superiority  reserved  by  the  crown  at  the  original  creatfon  of  the 
franchises.  And  all  prerogative  writs,  such  as  habeas  carpus,  prohibiten, 
certiorari,  and  mandamus,  may  issue  for  the  same  reason  to  all  these  ex- 
empt jurimlictions ;  because  the  privilege,  that  the  kmg's  writ  runs  not, 
must  be  intended  between  party  and  party,  for  there  can  be  no  such  privi- 
lege against  the  king. 

YIII.  The  Stannary  Oourts  m  Devonshire  and  CoinwaH  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justk^  among  the  tinners,  are  also  courts  of  record,  but  of 
the  same  private  and  exclusive  nature.  They  are  held  before  the  lord 
Warden  and  his  substitutes,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the  workers 
in  the  tin  mines  there,  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts,  that 
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Ihey  may  not  be  drawn  from  their  business,  which  is  highly  profitable  to 
the  public,  bj  attending  their  lawsuits  in  other  courts.  What  relates  to 
our  present  purpose  is  only  this,  that  all  tinner^  and  labourers,  in  and  about 
the  stannaries,  shall,  during  the  time  of  their  working  therein  bona  Jidcy 
be  privileged  from  suits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  impleaded  in  the  Stan- 
nary court  in  all  matters,  excepting  pleas  of  land,  life,  and  member.  No 
writ  of  error  lies  here  to  any  court  in  Westminster  hall.  But  an  appeal 
lies  here  from  the  steward  of  the  courts  to  the  under  warden,  and  from  hum 
to  the  lord  warden,  and  thence  to  the  privy  council  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
as  duke  of  Cornwall,  when  he  hath  had  livery  or  investiture  of  the  same. 
And  from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himself  in  the  last  resort 

IX.  Thesevendcourts  of  justice  within  the  city  of  London,  and  other  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  by  prescription, 
charter,  or  act  of  parliament,  are  also  of  the  same  private  and  limited 
species.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  these,  and  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  several 
jurisdictions. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  courts  constituted  by  act  of  parliament  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  other  trading  and  populous  districts,  which  differs  so 
much  in  its  proceedings  from  the  course  of  the  common  law,  that  it  de- 
serves a  more  particular  consideration.  We  mean  the  Courts  of  Re- 
quests, or  courts  of  conscience,  for  the  recovery  of  smaU  debts.  In  these 
courts,  two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  sit  twice  a  week,  to  hear  all 
causes  of  debt  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty  shillings  ;  which  they  ex- 
amine in  a  summary  way,  by  the  oath  of  the  parties,  or  other  witnesses 
and  make  such  order  therein,  as  is  consonant  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 
The  time  and  expense  of  obtaining  this  summary  redress,  are  very  incon- 
siderable, which  make  it  a  great  benefit  to  trade ;  and  in  consequence, 
several  trading  towns,  and  other  districts,  have  obtained  acts  of  parliament 
for  establishing  courts  of  conscience  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
the  city  of  London. 

X.  There  is  yet  another  species  of  private  courts,  which  must  not  be 
omitted  in  this  notice,  viz.  the  chancellor's  courts  in  the  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  which  two  learned  bodies  enjoy  the  sole  jurisdic- 
tion, in  exclusion  of  the  king's  courts,  over  all  civil  actions  and  suits 
whatsoever  when  a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties, 
excepting  in  such  cases  where  the  right  of  freehold  is  conoemed.  So  frir 
as  the  privilege  relates  to  civil  causes,  it  is  exercised  at  Oxford  in  the 
chancellor's  court ;  the  judge  of  which  is  the  vice-chancellor,  his  deputy, 
or  assessor  ;  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  lies  to  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Congregation ;  from  thence  to  other  delegates  of  the  house  of  Con- 
vocation, and  if  they  all  three  concur  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  final ;  at 
least  by  the  statutes  of  the  university,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  dvil 
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law.  Bat  if  there  be  aoy  discordance  or  wiation  in  any  of  the  three 
tentcnees,  an  appeal  liei  in  the  last  resort,  to  judges  deliyates  appomted 
by  the  a!Ol^D^  under  the  great  seal  in  chancery. 

DocTona  Commons — This  oAege  of  dnliaiis  is  established  for  the 
study  of  the  dvil  law,  in  which,  courts  are  kept  for  the  trial  of  ciTil  and 
eedesiastical  causes,  under  the  ardibishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  Ijondon,  as  in  the  eourt  of  arches  and  the  prerogative  court  There 
are  also  offices  io  which  wills  are  deposited  and  searched,  and  a  court  of 
faculties  and  dispensations.  The  name  of  commons  is  giren  to  this  odlege, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  ciyilians  oommomng  together  as  in  other 
oollegea.  This  edifice  is  situated  m  Great  Knight  Rider  Street,  near  the 
ooUsge  of  arms,  on  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  The  old  build- 
11^  winch  stood  in  this  place  was  purchased  for  the  residence  of  the  d- 
Tilians  and  canonists,  by  Henry  Harvey,  doctor  of  the  dvil  and  canon  law, 
and  dean  of  the  arches.  But  this  edifice  bemg  destroyed  by  the  general 
devastation  in  1666,  they  removed  to  Easter  House,  in  the  Strand,  where 
the  civiliaos  had  thdr  chambers  and  offices,  and  their  courts  were  held  in 
the  halL  But  some  years  after,  the  commons  being  rebuilt  in  a  more 
convenient  and  degant  manner  than  before,  the  dvilians  returned  thither. 
The  causes  of  which  the  dvil  or  ecclesiastical  law  do,  or  may,  take  cog- 
nizance, are,  Uasphemy,  apostasy,  heresy,  ordinations,  institutions  to 
benefioesy  celebration  of  divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy, 
tithes,  oUations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  reparations  of 
dinrdiea,  probates  of  wiBs,  administrations,  simony,  incest,  fornication, 
adultery,  pensums,  procuradons,  commutatbn  of  penance,  right  of  pews, 
and  others  of  the  aame  kind.  Those  who  practise  in  these  courts  are 
divided  into  two  dasses,  advocates  and  proctorB.  The  advocates  are  such 
as  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dvil  law,  and  are  retained  as  coun- 
aeOors  and  pleaders.  These  must  first,  upon  their  petition  to  the  arch- 
faidiop,  obtam  his  fiat,  and  thus  they  are  admitted  by  the  judge  to  practise. 
The  following  is  their  mode  of  admiaawn :  Two  senior  advocates  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  with  the  mace  carried  before  them,  conduct  the  doctor  up 
the  court  with  three  reverences,  and  present  him  with  a  short  Latin  speech, 
together  with  the  archbishop's  rescript  Then,  having  taken  the  oaths, 
the  judge  admits  bun,  and  asMgns  him  a  place  or  seat  in  the  court,  which 
he  is  ahrays  to  keep  when  he  pleads.  Both  the  judge  and  advocate,  if  of 
Oxford,  wear  in  court  scarlet  robes,  and  hoods  lined  with  taffeta ;  but  if 
of  Cambridge,  white  minever,  and  round  blade  velvet  caps.  The  proctors 
or  procurators  exhibit  their  proxies  for  their  clients,  and  make  themsdves 
parties  ibr  them,  and  draw  and  give  pleas,  or  libds  and  allegations  in  their 
behalf,  produce  witnesses,  prepare  causes  for  sentence,  and  attend  the  ad- 
vocates with  the  proceedmgs.  These  are  also  admitted  by  the  archbishop's 
fiat,  and  introduced  by  two  senior  proctors.     They  wear  black  robes  and 
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hoods,  lined  with  fur.  The  terms  for  the  pleading  and  ending  of  causes 
in  the  cini  courts,  are  but  slightly  different,  from  the  term  times  of  the 
common  law.  The  order  as  to  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  several 
courts,  IS  as  follows.  The  court  of  arches  having  the  pre-eminence,  sits 
first  in  the  morning,  the  court  of  admiralty  sits  in .  the  afternoon  in  the 
same  day,  and  the  prerogative  court  also  sits  in  the  afternoon. 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Courts — The  defective  state  of  the  hiw  re- 
specting the  issuing  of  mesne  process^  and  the  frequency  of  insolvency  acts, 
rendered  some  such  court  as  this  necessary.  It  was  established  about  the 
year  1814,  as  an  experiment  for  five  years,  being  chiefly  founded  on  the 
ce^fio  donorum  princi{de  of  the  law  of  Scotland;  a  debtor  is  entitled  to 
petition  for  his  discharge  out  of  prison,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three 
months,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  his  effects  for  the  use  of  hb  ere* 
ditors.  Thu  discharge,,  if  it  should  not  be  conditional,  on  the  ground  of 
extravagance,  or  fraud  having  been  committed  by  the  debtor,  releases  the 
person ;  but  any  property  that  can  be  traced  to  him,  although  it  may 
have  been  subsequently  acquired,  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  ; 
the  person  is  for  ever  released,  but  property  never,  so  long  as  any  debts 
remain  unsatisfied,  where  there  is  an  unconditional  dischaige. 

The  acts  constituting  the  msolvent  debtors'  court,  contain  the  regula- 
tions for  its  guidance,  and  appoint  a  commissioner  to  carry  them  into 
effect  The  construction  to  be  put  upon  these  biws  is  left  to  his  sole  dis- 
cretion  ;  there  is  no  intervention  of  a  jury  ;  and  thus  the  court  partakes 
of  the  mingled  principles  of  law  and  equity,  having  specific  regulations  to 
enforce,  at  the  same  time  possessmg  a  large  discretionary  power. 

How  far  the  principle  of  releasing  the  person,  and  fixing  the  property 
of  a  debtor,  have  answered  the  expectations  of  the  supporters  of  this  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  common  law,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  in  an 
impartial  matter-of-fact  work  like  the  present ;  but  to  assist  in  others 
combg  to  a  conclusion,  on  what  so  materially  affects  credit  and  the  in- 
terests of  trade  in  general,  the  following  facts  may  not  be  unacceptable ; 
they  are  drawn  from  the  Commons'  report  on  the  subject,  whkh  the  house 
ordered  to  be  printed  a  very  short  time  after  the  constitution  of  the  court 
Feb.  1st,  1816,  there  had  been  presented  7,609  insolvent  debtors'  peti- 
tions ;  of  these  1,419  were  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  64  Geo.  III., 
so  that  6,090  petitions  remained  ;  of  that  number  5,611  had  been  heard, 
determined,  and  discharges  ordered.  There  were  186  petitions  remanded, 
and  393  not  finally  determined,  whfeh  made  up  the  6,090  petitions. 

The  amount  of  debts  in  the  schedule  withdrawn,  was  •  £1,1S2»171 

Ditto  of  the  petitions  remanded    ......  S80,699 

Total  gross  amount  of  the  schedule  of  all  the  peUtiora  presented        •  5,696,574 

On  the  other  side  of  the  statement  we  find,  that  assigning  of  the  effects  of 
600,  out  of  the  5,611  debtors,  had  been  appointed  :  and  that  the  assignees. 
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in  fifteen  of  these  csmb,  had  made  returns  to  the  court.  The  gross  amount 
of  their  returns  was  £l,499,  4«. 

According  to  returns  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  founded  on  the 
above,  and  subsequent  returns  to  March,  1817,  there  had  been  about  nine 
thousand  persons  liberated,  whose  debts  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions ; 
and  the  average  dividend  resultmg  from  the  property  given  up  to  the  cre^ 
ditors,  was  a  quarter  of  a  farthing,  and  half  a  farthing  in  the  pound ! 
Mr  Alderman  Waithman,  arguing  from  what  had  passed,  declared,  that  by 
the  time  thb  act  expired,  there  would  be  liberated  14,000  persons,  and 
fifteen  millions  of  debts.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  which  took 
place  before  the  house  of  commons,  the  imperfect  state  of  the  laws  a£Fect- 
ing  debtor  and  creditor  was  made  still  more  manifest,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  singular  document,  extracted  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Clark, 
at  that  time  cleric  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  court,  ^^  showing  how  a  debtor 
may  harass  a  creditor,"  and  sold  among  the  prisoners  at  sixpence  each. 

^^  When  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  and  after  being  served  with  a  declara- 
tion, you  may  plead  a  general  issue,  which  brings  you  to  trial  sooner 
than  any  plea  that  you  can  put  in  ;  but  if  you  want  to  vex  your  plaintiff, 
put  in  a  special  plea ;  and  if  in  custody,  get  your  attorney  to  plead  in 
your  name,  which  will  cost  you  £l,  1^.  and  your  plaintiff  £l,  lOs,  as 
expenses.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  try  the  cause,  you  have  no  occasion  to 
do  so  tin  your  plaintiff  gets  judgment  against  you ;  he  must,  in  the  term 
after  you  put  in  a  special  plea,  send  in  what  is  termed  the.  paper  book, 
which  you  must  return  with  7^.  6 J.,  otherwise  yon  will  not  put  him  to 
half  the  expenses.  When  he  proceeds  and  has  received  a  final  judgment 
against  you,  get  your  attorney  to  search  the  office  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  temple,  and  when  he  finds  that  judgment  is  actually  signed,  he 
must  give  notice  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  to  attend  the  master  to  tax  his 
costs,  at  which  time  your  attorney  must  have  a  vrrit  of  error  ready,  and  give 
it  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney  before  the  master,  which  puts  him  to  a  very 
great  expense,  as  he  will  have  the  same  charges  to  go  over  again.  The 
writ  of  error  will  cost  you  £4,  4^. ;  if  you  want  to  be  farther  troublesome 
to  your  plaintiff,  make  your  writ  of  error  returnable  in  parliament,  which 
costs  you  £8,  8^.  and  your  plaintiff  £l  00.  Should  he  have  courage  to 
follow  you  through  all  your  proceedings,  then  file  a  bill  in  the  exchequer, 
which  will  cost  him  five  or  six  pounds  more,  and  if  he  answers  it,  it  will 
cost  him  £80  more ;  after  this  you  may  file  a  bill  in  chancery,  which 
will  cost  about  £lO,  and  if  he  does  not  answer  this  bill,  you  will  get  an 
injunction,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attachment  from  the  court  against 
him,  and  may  take  his  body  for  contempt  of  court  in  not  answering  your 
last  bill ;  you  may  file  your  bill  in  the  court  of  chancery  instead  of  the 
exchequer,  only  the  latter  costs  you  the  least.  If  you  are  at  any  time 
served  with  a  copy  of  a  writ,  take  no  farther  notice  of  it  than  by  keeping 
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it:  when  jou  are  declared  against,  do  not  fail  to  put  in  a  special  plea 
immediately,  and  most  likely  you  will  hear  no  more  of  the  businesB,  as 
your  plaintiff  win  probably  not  liice  to  incur  any  further  expense,  after 
having  been  at  so  mueh.'' 

DBPBNDANrS  COSTS.  PLAINTIFF'S  COSTS. 

Common  Plea,     .        .  .£036    Answer  to  special  plea,  v    .     fJSO   0    0 

Spedal  do.  .110        Do.    to  writ  of  enor,        .    100    0    0 

Paper  book,  0    7    6        Do.    to  bill  in  exobequer,       64    0    0 

Writ  of  error,  .       .440        Do.    do.      inchanoery,       100    0    0 

Do.  returnable  in  patUament,    8    8   0 

FOinir  bill  in  exchequer,  .660 

Do.  in  cfaanoery,    .  .  10    0    0 


£30  10    0  £814    0    0 

Thus  debtors  haTO  the  legal  means  of  harassing  their  ciediton,  without 
putting  themseWes  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  expenses  to  which  they  subject 
the  plaintiff,  whose  property  they  have  previously  run  through  or 
squandered ! 

Manner  op  making  ▲  Judge. — The  judges  must  be  selected  from 
the  sergeants  at  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  created  merits 
notice.  The  lord  chancellor,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  where 
the  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  bringing  with  him  the  letten  patent  of 
creation^  causes  the  sergeant  elect  to  be  introduced,  to  whom  in  open 
court  his  lordship  notifies  the  king's  pleasure,  and  afterwards  directs  the 
patent  to  be  publicly  read.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  master  of  the 
rolls  reads  to  the  new  judge  the  oath  he  is  to  take,  which  states,  that  he 
shall  indifferently  administer  justice  to  aU  men,  as  well  foes  as  friends,  that 
shaQ  have  any  suit  or  plea  before  him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do, 
though  the  king  by  his  letters,  or  by  express  word  of  mouth,  should  com- 
mand the  contrary  ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  he  shall  not  receive  any 
fee  or  pension,  or  living  of  any  man,  but  of  the  king  only ;  nor  any  gift, 
reward,  or  bribe,  of  any  man  having  suit  or  plea  before  him,  saving  meat 
and  drink,  which  shall  be  of  no  great  value.  The  oath  having  been  ad- 
ministered, the  lord  chancellor  delivers  to  the  new  judge  the  letters  patent 
of  his  creation  ;  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  assigns  to  him  a 
place  on  the  bench,  where  he  is  then  placed,  and  which  he  is  enjoined  to 
keep. 

Inns  of  Court— It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the  institutions 
in  which  the  professors  of  the  law  are  supposed  to  be  bred ;  but  they  are 
now  only  nominally  what  they  were  formerly  in  reality.  Instead  of  any 
public  *^  moots,"  exercises  and  duties,  to  be  observed  by  students  pre- 
vbusly  to  their  being  privileged  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  they  have  now 
only  to  eat  a  certain  number  of  dinners,  during  the  terms  of  three  or  five 
years,  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Expense  of  which,  together  with  a 
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npecies  of  fine,  amoanto  to  about  £130.  After  haTiiig  undflrgone  ibis 
probationar  J  requisite,  the  students  are  qualified  for  admimoii  to  the  bar, 
if  thej  cau  perraade  memben  of  the  society  to  more  that  thej  be  called, 
eTeo  though  the  party  so  reoominaided  had  nerer  once  seen  a  law  book* 
There  is  seldom  any  objection  to  the  call ;  it  is  not  however  always  a 
matter  of  course.  The  celebrated  Hornb  Tookb,  who  studied  for  the 
pulpit,  the  parliament,  and  the  bar,  found  hhaoself  baffled  in  each  of  those 
pursuits ;  the  motion  that  he  be  called  to  the  bar,  after  he  had  regularly 
gone  his  terms,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  !  But  although  much 
pleasantry  has  been  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  thus  eating  the  way  to 
the  bar,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  no  preparatory  study  is  pursued. 
Public  courses  of  study  were  found  inefficacious,  and  were  abandoned; 
but  all  those  who  have  risen  to  celebrity  as  lawyers,  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  by  sheer  hard  study.  The  young  men  not  only  apply 
themselves  to  courses  of  law  reading,  but  come  into  the  practice  of  the 
laws,  and  the  application  of  their  own  researches,  by  b^ng  artided  as 
pupils  to  leading  special  pleaders,  counsel,  &c  Two  or  three  hundred 
guineas  are  frequently  paid  for  permission  to  study  in  the  office  of  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  or  barrister  of  high  Consideration  and  great  practice.  The  rtudy 
of  the  law  is  a  certain  road  to  greatness  in  the  state.  The  method  which 
lawyers  are  obliged  to  pursue  in  all  their  studies  and  pleadings,  gives 
them  advantages  in  public  speaking  both  in  parliament  aad  at  the  bar, 
over  every  body  else ;  hence  may  be  traced  the  amazing  success  and  cele- 
brity that  often  attends  them  in  life,  humble  individuals  rising  to  be  the 
first  law  officers  and  ministers  of  the  crown. 

As  a  member  of  the  law  is  obliged  to  belong  to  an  Ion  of  court,  and  as 
the  students  and  practitioners  generally  reside  in  chambers  in  some  of  the 
mns,  those  courts  have  become  famous  for  the  production  of  men  of  learn- 
ing. The  Inns  of  court  are  governed  by  masters,  principals,  benchers, 
stewards,  &c  They  have  not  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members. 
For  lighter  ofiences,  persons  are  only  excluded,  or  not  allowed  to  eat  at 
the  common  table  with  the  rest ;  and  for  greater,  they  kwe  their  chambers ; 
and  when  once  expelled  from  one  society,  they  are  never  received  by  any 
of  the  rest  As  the  societies  are  not  incorporated,  they  have  neither  lands 
nor  revenues,  nor  any  tiling  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  house,  but 
what  is  paid  for  admissk>ns9  and  other  dues  for  the  chambers.  The 
members  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  inner  barristers, 
and  students.  The  benchers  are  the  semors  who  have  the  government 
of  the  whole  house  ;  and  out  of  these  is  annually  chosen  a  treasurer,  who 
receives,  disburses,  and  accounts  for  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  house. 

The  Temple. — ^There  are  four  principal  inns  of  court,  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples,  Lincohi's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.  The  Temple  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  anciently  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Knights  Tern- 
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plan.  At  the  suppressioii  of  that  order,  it  was  purchaied  by  the  profea- 
son  of  the  oommon  law,  and  conrerted  into  Inna  Thej  are  called  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  Eoex  houee,  which  also  belonged 
to  the  Templars,  and  is  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  situated  without 
Temple  Bar.  The  king's  treasure  was  kept  in  the  Middle  Temple,  during 
the  time  of  the  Templars.  The  master  of  the  Temple  was  the  chief  offi- 
cer, and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  47,  Henrj  III.,  and  from  him 
the  chief  master  of  the  Temple  dinrch  is  called  '^  the  Master  of  the 
Temple." 

The  Inner  Temple  is  situated  m  the  east  of  Middle  Temple-gale, 
and  has  a  ck>ister,  a  large  garden,  and  spacious  walks.  The  society 
consists  of  benchers,  barristers,  and  students ;  the  fonner  of  whom,  as 
goyemors  at  commons,  have  their  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and 
the  barristers  and  students  in  the  middle. 

The  Middle  Temple  is  joined  to  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  west, 
and  is  thus  denominated  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  the  middle  or 
central  part  of  the  ancient  Temple  or  priory  of  Knights  Templara 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery  Lane,  where 
the  houses  of  the  bishop  of  Chester  and  the  Black  Friars  formeriy  stood  ; 
the  latter  was  erected  about  the  year  1%%%,  and  the  former  about  1SS6  ; 
but  both  of  them  falling  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Lacey,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, he  built  in  thev  place  a  stately  mansbn  for  his  city  residence.  It 
afterwards  rererted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chwhester,  and  was  demised  by 
Robert  Sherboum,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  Mr  William  Selliard,  a  student, 
for  a  term  of  years  ;  after  the  expiration  of  which,  Dr  Ridiard  Sampson, 
his  successor,  in  the  year  1636,  passed  the  inheritance  thereof  to  the  said 
Selliard  and  Eustace  his  brother ;  and  the  latter,  in  16799  conveyed  the 
house  and  gardens  in  feu  to  Richard  KingsmiU  and  the  rest  of  the  benchers. 

6ray*s  Inn  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Holbom,  near  the  bars,  and  is  so 
called  in  consequence  of  having  been  formerly  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Gray  of  WOton,  who  demised  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  to  several  students  of  the  law.  It  is,  like  the  other  inns  of  court, 
inhabited  by  barristers  and  students  of  the  kw,  and  also  by  many  gentle- 
men of  independent  fortune,  who  may  choose  it  as  an  agreeable  retire- 
ment, or  for  the  pleasure  of  the  walks.  The  chief  ornament  of  this  inn 
is  its  spacious  garden,  which  is  open  to  the  well-dressed  part  of  the 
public  every  day. 

Besides  these  principal  inns  of  court,  there  are  two  Serjeants'  Inns» 
the  one  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  other  in  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Inns  of  Chancery  were  probably  so  called  because  they  were 
anciently  inhabited  by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  forming  of  writs, 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  Cursitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 
The  first  of  these  is  Thavie's  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
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and  sinee  piucfaased  by  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Clement's  Inn ; 
ClifTord's  Inn,  formerly  the  dwelling-house  of  lord  Clifibrd  ;  Staple  Inn, 
belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  staple  ;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a  com- 
mon inn  with  the  sign  of  the  lion ;  Fumivai's  Inn,  now  handsomely 
rebuilt,  and  Barnard's  Inn.  These  were  considered  as  only  preparatory 
schools  for  younger  students ;  and  many  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court  They  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by 
attorneys  and  solicitors.  They  belong,  faoweyer,  to  some  of  the  inns  of 
court,  who  formerly  sent  barristers  annually  to  read  to  them.* 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  COURTS  OF  LAW. 

Haying  before  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  diflTerent  Courts  of  Law  in 
England,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  succinct  view  of  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding therein,  both  in  civil  actions  and  criminal  cases.  The  following 
observations  will  be  restricted  to  the  forms  observed  in  the  courts  of  gener- 
al jurisdiction ;  for  if  there  be  any  peculiarities  in  conducting  the  business 
in  the  inferior  courts,  they  being  of  a  local  nature,  are  consequently  of 
little  interest  or  importance  to  the  public.  But  in  general  trials  are  con- 
ducted much  the  same  in  the  lower  courts  as  before  the  superior  tribunals. 
And  we  shall  here  give  some  observations  on, 

I.  Trials  in  Civil  Actions. — II.  Courts  of  Equity. — III.  Punishments. 
— ^lY.  Homickle. — V.  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. — VI.  Proceedings 
in  Criminal  cases. 

I.  Trials  in  ciyiIi  aotions. — The  commencement  of  a  civil  suit  is 
the  original  writ.  When  a  person  has  received  an  injury,  and  is  deter- 
mined on  seeking  the  remedy  provided  by  law,  he  sues  out  from  the  court 
of  chancery  an  anginal^  or  the  writ,  which  is  applicable  to  his  particular 
case.  This  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  of- 
fender to  do  justice  to  the  party  complainmg,  or  to  appear  in  court  to 
answer  the  accusation  against  him.  The  sheriff  is  bound  to  make  a  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  and  this  should  be  done  on  the  following  term :  but  as  the 
law  aDows  the  defendant  three  days*  grace  for  his  appearance,  the  court 
does  not  usually  sit  for  despatch  of  business  till  the  fourth  or  appearance 
day.  The  means  of  compelling  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court  is  called 
the  process,  of  which  the  primary  step  is  by  giving  the  party  notice,  by 
summons  to  obey  the  original  writ  If  the  defendant  disobey  this  warning, 
a  pont  is  ianied  out,  or  writ  of  attachment,  so  called  from  the  words  of  the 

*  Blackstone,  CittlaDoe,  Leigh's  Picture  of  Lendon. 
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writ,  ^^pone  per  vadium  et  salvos  plegios^* — ^^put  bj  gage  and  tafe 
pledget,  A.  B.,  tbe  defendant^&c." — If  he  n^lect  to  appear  after  at- 
tachment, he  k  farther  compelled  by  writ  of  distringas^  commanding  tbe 
sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant  of  his  goods  if  he  do  not  appear.  And 
if  he  have  no  goods,  then  a  writ  of  capias  is  issued,  empowering  tbe 
sheriff  to  take  the  defendant's  body  and  bring  him  into  court,  on  the  day 
of  the  retnm  to  answer  the  plaintiff's  plea*  If  after  repeated  writs  of  ca-^ 
pias  and  proclamation  made,  the  defendant  do  not  appear  and  cannot  be 
found,  an  outlawry  takes  place.  Such  outlawry  is  putting  the  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  is  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king.  But  the  common  practice  is  to  issue  the  writ  of 
capias  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  the  sheriff  can  only  serve  the  defendant 
with  a  copy  of  the  writ,  and  a  written  notice  to  appear  by  his  attorney  in 
court  to  defend  the  action.  But  if  the  plaintiff  make  affidavit,  that  the 
cause  of  action  amounts  to  £lO  and  upwards,  then  he  may  arrest  the  de- 
fendant An  arrest  must  be  by  corporeal  seizing  or  touching  the  de- 
fendant's body  'y  but  the  bailiff  cannot  enter  his  house  by  violence,  but  must 
watch  his  opportunity  to  take  him.  When  the  defendant  is  regularly  ar- 
rested, he  must  either  go  to  prison  or  safe  custody,  or  put  in  special  bail 
to  the  sheriff  as  security  for  his  appearance.  This  appearance  is  effected 
by  putting  in  bail  to  the  action.  These  bails,  who  must  be  at  least  two  in 
number,  must  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  a  sum  equal,  or  sometimes 
double,  to  that  to  which  the  plaintiff  has  sworn :  wherdiy  they  undertake, 
that  if  the  defendant  be  condemned  in  the  action,  he  shall  pay  the  costs  and 
condemnation  or  render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they  will  pay  it  for  him. 
Such  then  is  the  process  or  mode  which  the  law  appoints  for  bringing  the 
defendant  into  court,  to  try  the  suit  and  abide  the  issua 

After  the  process  follows  the  pleadings  ;  that  is,  the  pkuntiff  states  a  de- 
claration of  his  case,  to  which  the  defendant  must  in  a  reasonable  time 
make  his  defence  or  put  in  a  plea,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  will  at  once  re- 
cover judgment  by  default,  unless  he  and  the  plaintiff  can  agree  to  make 
up  the  matter. 

Pleas  are  of  two  sorts ;  diiatonf  pleas,  and  pleas  to  the  action. 

The  fourth  stage  of  the  action  is  the  issue,  which  is  the  end  of  all  the 
proceedings ;  and  is  either  on  a  matter  of  law  or  matter  of  fact.  The 
former  k  called  a  demurrer;  whuh  oonfesses  the  facts  to  be  true,  but  de- 
nies that  any  injury  is  thereby  done  to  the  plaintiff.  The  latter,  or  an 
issue  oifact^  is  when  the  fact  only  is  disputed.  When  he  who  denies  the 
fact  has  tendered  the  issue,  both  parties  are  said  to  join  issue,  having 
agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  cause  upon  the  dedskm  of  a  jury  of  the 
countiy  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  trial  in  open  court 

A  trial,  then,  or  probation,  is  the  mode  which  the  law  of  the  land  has 
settled  for  a  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
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In  civil  cases  tbe  law  acknowledges  seven  special  trials ;  vis.  1.  by  re- 
cord ;  9.  by  inspection  ;  3.  by  certificate;  4.  bj  witnesses ;  5.  by  wager  of 
battel ;  6.  by  wager  of  law  ;  and  7.  by  jury. 

1.  A  trial  by  record^  is  when  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded  in  any  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  defendant  pleads  that  there  is  no  such  record  existing. 
Upon  this,  issue  is  joined,  and  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  time  to  produce 
tbe  said  record,  and  on  his  failure  the  defendant  shall  have  judgment  to 
recover.  The  cases  usually  tried  by  record  are  titles  of  nobility.  Thus, 
whether  such  a  one  be  earl  or  no  earl,  whether  baron  or  no  baron,  shall 
be  tried  by  the  king's  patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record. 

9.  Trial  by  inspectionj  is  when  the  point  or  issue  is  the  object  of  sense  ; 
so  that  the  judges  upon  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  may  decide  the 
question ;  as  in  cases  of  nonage,  idiotism,  and  the  like.  So  also  the 
issue  respecting  any  circumstance  relative  to  a  particular  day  past,  may  be 
tried  by  inspection  of  the  almanac  by  the  court.  Thus,  an  appeal  upon  a 
writ  of  error  was  once  made  from  an  inferior  court,  at  Lynn  Regis,  assign- 
ing the  error  to  be,  that  the  judgment  was  given  on  a  Sunday :  it  appear- 
ing to  have  been  the  S6th  Febmaiy,  in  the  86th  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  inspecting  the  almanacs  of  that  year  the  fact  was 
found  to  be  so  ;  and  the  judgment  was  reversed  accordingly. 

3.  The  trial  by  certificate  is  allowed  in  such  cases  when  tbe  evidence  of 
the  person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  point  in  dispute. 
As  if  A.  B.  asserts  that  he  was  at  Jamaica  at  such  a  time^  the  court  may 
determine  the  fact  upon  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  gover- 
nor of  that  island. 

4.  The  trial  %  nilnesses^  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  is  the  only 
method  of  trial  known  to  the  civil  law,  in  which  the  judge  is  left  to  form 
his  sentence  in  his  own  breast  upon  tlie  credit  of  the  witnesses  examined. 
But  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  law  of  England,  which  prefers  the  trial 
by  jury  before  it  in  all  cases. 

5.  6.  The  trial  by  wager  of  battel,  and  by  wager  of  law,  are  both  now 
quite  out  of  use,  and  therefore  need  only  be  mentioned. 

7.  Trial  by  jury  having  been  already  detailed,  page  51,  need  not  be 
here  repeated,  but  merely  to  supply  what  was  then  omilted.  The  evi- 
dence having  been  gone  through  on  both  sides,  the  judge  proceeds  to  sum 
up  the  whole  to  tlie  jury,  in  presence  of  the  parties,  their  counsel,  and 
all  others,  in  open  court.  In  doing  which  his  lordship  observes  wherein 
the  main  question  or  principal  issue  lies ;  states  what  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  it,  and  gives  his  opinion  to  the  jury,  in  matters  of  law,  arising 
upon  that  evidence.  If  the  case  be  not  very  clear,  the  jury  then  retire 
from  the  bar  to  consider  of  their  verdict.  They  must  be  kept  entirely 
by  themselves,  and   not  suffered  to  speak  to  either  of  the  parties,   or 
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their  agents ;  nor  to  reoeiye  any  (resb  evidence  in  private,  nor  east  lots 
for  whom  they  shall  decide ;  as  any  of  these  circumstances  would  invalidate 
their  verdict.  And  to  avoid  intemperance,  or  unnecessary  delay,  they  are 
to  be  kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
judge,  till  they  are  all  unanimously  agreed.  If  they  should  not  be  agreed 
before  the  judj^es  are  about  to  leave  the  town,  they  are  to  be  threatened 
or  imprisoned  ;  yet  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  wait  for  their  decision,  but 
may  take  them  from  town  to  town,  through  the  circuit,  in  a  cart,  until 
they  can  make  up  their  minds. 

When  the  jury  are  agreed,  they  return  back  to  the  bar;  and  before  the 
verdict  is  delivered,  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  appear  in  court  by  himself,  or 
his  attorney,  or  counsel,  in  order  to  answer  the  amercement  to  which  he 
is  liable  if  he  fail  in  his  suit.  If  the  plaintiff  do  not  appear,  he  is  said  to 
be  non^stiU,  and  no  verdict  can  be  given  ;  and  therefore  it  is  usual  for  him, 
when  he  or  his  counsel  perceive  that  he  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  main- 
tain his  issue,  to  be  voluntarily  non-suited.  Whereupon  the  action  is  end- 
ed, and  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  costs.  The  reason  of  this  practice 
is,  because  after  a  non-suit,  the  plaintiff  may  commence  an  action  again  ; 
but  after  a  verdict  and  judgment  against  him,  he  cannot  attack  the  defen- 
dant again  upon  the  same  grounds. 

A  verdict  means  to  speak  truly,  by  which  the  jury  openly  declare  to  have 
found  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  A  special  verdict  is  when  the  jury 
simply  state  the  naked  facts  as  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  pray  the 
advice  of  the  court  thereon,  concluding  conditionally,  that  if  upon  the 
whole  of  the  matter,  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  they  find  for  him  ;  if 
otherwise,  then  they  find  for  the  defendant.  A  special  case  is  another  species 
of  verdict,  when  the  jury  find  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge  or  court  above,  on  a  special  case,  stated  by  the  counsd  on 
both  sides,  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law  ; — when  the  verdict  is  given  and 
recorded  in  court,  the  trial  is  finidied,  and  the  jury  is  to  be  dischai^ed. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  follows  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  but  it  may 
be  suspended  and  finally  arrested,  for  it  cannot  be  entered  till  the  next  term 
after  trial  had,  and  that  upon  notice  to  the  other  party ;  so  that  if  any  de- 
fect of  justice  happened  at  the  trial  through  surprise,  inadvertency,  or 
misconduct,  the  party  may  have  sufficient  relief  in  the  court  above,  by  ob- 
taining a  new  trial ;  which  is  always  granted,  when  the  reasons  for  apply- 
ing for  one  are  sufficiently  weighty. 

Arrests  of  judgment  arise  from  intrinsic  causes  appearing  on  the  face 
of  the  record.  Of  this  kind  are,  first,  when  the  declaration  varies  totally 
from  the  original  writ ;  secondly,  when  the  verdict  differs  materially  from 
the  pleadings  or  issue  thereon  ;  or,  thirdly,  if  the  case  laid  in  the  de- 
claration, be  not  sufficient  in  point  of  law  on  which  to  found  an  action. 
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If,  by  somci  of  these  means,  judgment  is  not  arrested  within  the  first  four 
days  of  the  next  term  after  the  trial,  it  is  then  to  be  entered  on  the  roll  or 
record.     But  when  judgment  is  arrested,  each  party  pays  his  own  costs. 

Judgments  are  not  the  judge's  determinations,  but  the  sentence  of  the 
2afr,  and  are  of  fonr  sorts  ;  first,  when  the  facts  are  confessed  by  the  part^ 
ies  themselves,  and  the  law  is  determined  by  the  court:  as  in  the  case  of  judg- 
ment on  demurrer;  secondly,  when  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  but 
the  facts  disputed  :  as  in  the  case  of  judgment  on  a  verdict ;  thirdly,  when 
both  the  law  and  the  facts  arising  thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant : 
which  is  the  case  of  judgment  by  confession  or  default ;  or,  lastly,  when  the 
plaintiff  »  connnced  that  either  fact  or  law,  or  both,  are  insufiicieqt  to 
support  his  action,  and  therefore  abandons  or  withdra.w8  his  prosecution  ; 
which  is  the  case  in  judgments  on  a  non-suit^  or  retraxit. 

The  consequence  of  judgment  is  execution^  which  will  follow  immediately, 
unless  the  party  condemned  thinks  himself  unjustly  aggrieved  by  any  of 
these  proceedings ;  and  then  he  has  his  remedy  to  reverse  them  by  several 
writs  in  the  nature  of  appeals. 

The  principal  method  of  redress  in  wrong  judgment,  by  way  of  appeal, 
is  by  a  writ  of  error  to  some  superior  court.  A  writ  of  error  for  some 
supposed  material  mistake,  assigned  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  re- 
cord, lies,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  house  of  Lords,  whose  decision  cannot 
be  reversed,  or  even  reviewed.  When  judgment  has  not  been  suspended, 
superseded,  nor  reversed,  execution  follows,  or  the  law  is  put  in  force,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  different  writs  of  executk)n  must 
be  sued  out  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  judgment  is  entered :  otherwise 
the  court  concludes  that  the  judgment  is  satisfied  and  extinct ;  yet  the  de- 
fendant may  be  compelled  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  should  not  be 
revived,  &c. 

II.  Courts  of  Equity — Although  there  is  some  difference  wi(h 
regard  to  the  forms  of  practice  adopted  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
equity  court  of  Exchequer,  yet  the  same  system  of  redress  is  pursued  in  each. 

Equiiy^  in  its  true  and  genuine  import,  is  the  soul  and  spuit  of  all  law. 
Positive  law  is  construed,  and  rational  law  is  made  by  it  Nothing  more 
is  intended  by  equity  than  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  law :  the  words 
of  the  law  itself  may,  and  often  are  too  general,  too  special,  or  otherwise 
defective.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the  province  of  equity  to  expound  their 
true  meaning.  However  the  courts  of  law  and  of  equity  may  differ  in 
their  outward  forms,  they  rest  upon  the  same  substantial  foundation. 
Their  proceedings  are  dissimilar  in  their  mode  of  proof,  the  mode  of  trial, 
and  the  mode  of  relief  But  the  essential  difference  between  them  consists 
in  the  different  modes  of  administering  justice  in  each. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  proof :  where  facts,  or  their  leading  drcum- 
stanoes,  depend  only  on  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  a  court  of  equity  ap- 
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plies  itself  to  his  conscience ;  and  purges  him  upon  oath  i^ith  regard  to 
the  transaction.  The  truth  being  hereby  Once  discovered,  the  judgment 
b  the  same  in  equity  as  it  would  hare  been  had  the  same  facts  appeared  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  mode  of  trvd  in  courts  of  equity  is  by  interrogato- 
ries, administered  to  the  witnesses ;  upon  which  their  depositions  are 
taken  in  writing,  wherever  they  happen  to  reside.  If,  therefore,  the  cause 
arise  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  witnesses  live  on  the  spot ;  if  in  eases 
arising  in  England  the  witnesses  are  abroad,  or  soon  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
or  if  witnesses  residing  at  home  are  aged,  and  infirm  :  a  court  of  equity 
may  and  will  grant  a  commission  to  examine  them. 

As  to  the  mode  of  relief :  the  want  of  a  more  specific  remedy  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law,  gives  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  a 
court  of  equity  in  a  great  many  instances,  as  in  executing  agreements, 
whidi  a  court  of  equity  will  cause  to  be  carried  into  strict  execution,  instead 
of  giving  damages  for  their  non-performance.  And  in  other  instances,  a 
more  extensive  and  specific  relief  may  be  had  in  courts  of  equity  than  can 
be  obtained  in  courts  of  law. 

A  suit  in  Ghancei7  commences  by  preferring  a  bill  to  the  lord  diancellor 
in  the  style  of  a  petition,  '*  humbly  complaining,  showeth  to  your  lordship, 
your  orator  A.  B.  that,"  &c.  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at 
length,  as  some  fraud,  trust,  or  hardship  ;  ^^in  tender  consideration  where* 
of,  and  for  that  your  orator  is  wholly  without  remedy  at  the  common  law  :" 
relief  is  therefore  prayed  for  at  the  chancellor's  hand,  and  also  a  process  of 
subpoena  against  the  defendant  to  compel  him  to  answer  upon  oath,  to  all 
matter  charged  in  the  bill,  &c.  The  bill  preferred  must  be  signed  by 
counsel  as  a  certificate  of  decency  and  propriety.  When  the  bill  is  filed, 
process  of  subpoena  is  taken  out,  commanding  the  defendant  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  bill  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  £lOO  ;  and  if  he  do  not 
appear  withm  the  time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  he  is  then  said  to 
be  in  contempt :  the  consequence  of  which  is  an  attachment.  This  is  a 
writ  in  the  name  of  a  capias  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
attach  or  take  up  the  defendant,  and  bring  him  into  court.  If  the  sheriff 
should  return  that  the  defendant  non  est  invenitts,  that  is,  was  not  found, 
then  an  attachment  mth  proclamations  is8ues,-*which  enjoins  the  sheriff 
to  cause  proclamations  to  be  made  throughout  the  county,  to  summon 
the  defendant  upon  his  allegiance,  personally  to  appear  and  answer.  If 
this  writ  should  also  be  returned  with  a  non  est  inventus^  a  commission  of 
rebellion  is  awarded  against  him  for  not  obeyfaig  the  klng*s  proclamations, 
according  to  his  allegiance ;  and  four  commissioners,  therein  named,  or 
any  of  these,  are  ordered  to  attach  him  wherever  they  find  him,  as  a  rebel 
to  the  king's  goyemment.  If,  notwitjistanding,  a  non  est  inventus  be  still 
returned,  the  court  sends  a  sergeant  dt  arms  in  quest  of.him.  And  if  he 
elude  the  search  of  the  sergeant  also,  then  a  sequestration  issues  to  seize 
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an  his  penooal  eitate^  and  the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  court  After  an  order  of  sequestratiim  is  iHued, 
the  plaintiff's  bill  is  to  be  taken  pro  conftuo,  and  a  decree  to  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. And  thus  much  if  the  defendant  abscond.  But  if  the  defendant 
be  taken  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  he  is  transmitted  to  the  Fleet,  or  other 
prison,  till  he  put  in  his  appearance,  or  answer,  or  perform  whatever  else 
this  process  is  issued  to  enforce.  He  must  also  dear  his  contempts  by 
paying  the  costs  which  the  plaintiff  has  thereby  incurred. 

If  the  defendant  should  be  a  body  corporate^  the  process  is  by  distringas 
to  distrain  them  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  rents  and  profits,  till  they  shall 
obey  the  summons  or  directions  of  the  court.  But  if  the  defendant  should 
be  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  lord  chancellor  sends  a  copy  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  letter  missive  to  him,  requesting  his  appearanca  If  he  neglect  to 
appear,  he  may  be  served  with  a  subpoena  /  and  if  he  still  continue  in  con- 
tempt, a  sequestration  issues  out  immediately  against  his  knds  and  goods. 
The  same  process  is  pursued  against  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
except  only  that  the  lord  chancellor  does  not  send  his  letter  n^issive  to  him. 
Should  the  defendant  appear  regularly  and  take  a  copy  of  the  bill,  he  is 
then  to  demur,  plead^  or  answer. 

A  demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer  in 
law.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether  the  defendant 
shall  be  bound  to  answer  the  plaintiff's  bill.  If  the  demurrer  be  overruled, 
the  defendant  is  ordered  to  answer.  A  plea  may  be  either  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, showmg  that  the  court  has  no  cognizance  of  the  cause;  or  to  the  per^ 
sottf  showing  some  disability  in  the  plamtiff ;  as  by  outlawry,  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  like ;  or  it  is  in  bar,  showing  some  matter,  whereof  the  phun- 
tiff  can  demand  no  relief  An  answer  in  equity  courts  is  the  most  usual 
defence  that  is  made  to  the  plaintiff's  bill  It  is  given  in  on  the  oath  of 
a  commoner,  or  the  honour  of  a  peer  or  peeress.  But  when  these  are 
amicable  defendants,  their  answer  is  usually  taken  without  oath,  by  the 
plaintiff's  consent.  If  the  defendant  live  within  twenty  miles  of  London, 
his  answer  must  be  obtained  by  swearing  him  before  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  court ;  if  he  reside  farther  off,  there  may  be  a  commisswn  to  take  his 
answer  in  the  country,  where  the  commissioners  administer  to  him  the  usual 
oath.  The  answer  being  then  sealed  up,  is  carried  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners up  to  the  court,  or  is  sent  by  a  messenger,  who  swears  he  re- 
ceived it  from  one  of  the  conunissioners,  and  that  the  same  has  not  been 
opened  or  altered  since  he  nyeived  it  The  answer  must  be  signed  by 
counsel,  and  must  either  deny*  or  confess  all  the  material  parts  of  the  bill, 
or  it  may  confess  and  avoid  ;  that  is,  justify  or  palliate  the  facts.  If  none 
of  this  be  done,  the  answer  may  be  objected  to  as  insufficient,  and  the  de- 
fendant be  compelled  to  put  in  a  more  satisfactory  one.  In  his  answer  the 
defendant  may  pray  to  be  dismissed  the  court  -,  but  if  he  have  any  relief  to 
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pray  against  the  i^aintiff,  he  must  do  it  by  an  original  InU  of  his  own,  call- 
ed a  cross  bill.  After  an  answer  is  put  in,  the  plaintiff  upon  payment  of 
costs,  may  amend  his  bill ;  either  by  adding  new  parties  or  new  matter  ; 
and  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  answer  afresh  to  such  amended  bill. 

If  the  plaintiff  now  find  sufficient  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's 
answer  on  which  to  ground  a  decree,  he  may  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  upon  bill  and  answer  only  ; — but  in  that  case,  he  must  take  the  de- 
fendant's answer  to  be  true  in  every  point  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
the  plaintiff  is  then  to  reply  generally  to  the  answer,  averring  his  bill  to  be 
true,  certain,  and  sufficient,  and  the  defendant's  answer  to  be  the  reverse  ; 
which  he  is  ready  to  prove  as  the  court  shall  award.  Upon  which  the  de- 
fendant rejoins,  averring  the  like  on  his  side,  which  is  Joining  issue  upon 
the  disputed  facts.  The  next  step  is  to  prove  these  facts ;  which  is  done 
by  examming  witnesses,  and  taking  their  depositions  in  writing.  The 
witnesses  near  London  are  examined  at  an  office  appointed,  and  those  in 
the  country  by  commissioners.  When  all  the  witnesses  are  examined,  the 
depositions  may  be  published.  After  which  they  are  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  parties,  and  copies  n^ay  be  taken.  The  cause  is  now  ripe 
to  be  set  down  for  hearing  ;  which  may  be  done  at  the  procurement  of  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  either  before  the  lord  chancellor  or  the  master  of  the 
roUs,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  clerk  in  court,  the  nature  of  the 
suit,  and  the  arrival  cf  causes  depending  before  each.  The  decrees  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls  are  valid,  but  subject  to  be  discharged  or  altered  by  the 
chancellor,  and  cannot  be  enrolled  till  they  are  signed  by  his  lordship. 

The  method  of  hearing  causes  in  court  is  this :  the  parties  on  both 
sides  appearing  by  their  counsel,  the  plaintiff's  bill  is  first  opened, 
and  the  defendant's  also  by  the  junior  counsel  on  each  side.  After  which 
the  plaintiff's  Wading  counsel  states  the  case,  the  matters  in  issue,  and  the 
points  of  equity  thereon  arising.  Then  sucli  depositions  as  are  called  for 
by  the  plaintiff  are  read  by  one  of  the  six  clerks ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  al- 
so read  any  part  of  the  defendant's  answer,  and  after  this,  the  rest  of  his 
counsel  proceed  to  make  their  observations  and  arguments.  The  defen- 
dant's counsel  then  goes  through  the  same  process  for  him,  except  that  they 
may  not  read  any  part  of  his  answer ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
are  heard  in  reply.  The  court  then  pronounces  the  decree,  adjusting  every 
point  in  debate  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience.  If  either  party 
think  himself  injured  by  the  decree,  he  may  petition  the  court  for  a  re- 
hearing i  but  the  petition  must  be  signed  I^  two  respectable  counsel,  cer- 
tifying that  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the  cause  is  proper  to  be  reheard.  But 
after  the  decree  is  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be  reheard  or  recti- 
fied, but  by  a  bill  of  review  or  by  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords. 

A  bill  of  review  may  be  had  upon  apparent  error  in  judgment  appear- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  decree ;  or  by  special  leave  of  the  court,  upon 
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oath  made  of  the  diteoveiy  of  new  matten  or  eyidenee  which  could  not  be 
pooiUj  had  or  used  at  the  time  when  the  decree  pasted.  But  the  der- 
nier resort  of  the  party  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
house  of  lords.  This  is  effected  by  petition  to  that  high  court,  and  not  by 
writ  of  error.  But  no  new  evidence  is  admitted  in  the  house  of  lords, 
upon  any  account. 

III.  PuNi8HMENT.-^It  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  to  inquue  into 
the  nature  of  crimes  and  their  punbhment  In  the  preceding  article, 
those  offences  have  been  considered  which  arise  between  man  and  man  : 
we  shall  now  consider  the  criminal  lam  or  pUa»  of  the  crown.  The  king 
is  the  proper  prosecutor  for  every  offence,  because  as  he  is  the  sovereign 
and  head  of  all  estates  and  classes  in  the  nation,  he  is  supposed  to  be  per« 
sooallj  injured  when  any  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
father  personally  suffers. 

A  crime  is  an  act  either  committed  or  omitted  in  breach  of  a  public  law, 
which  either  forbids  or  commands  it. 

A  misdemeanor  is  a  term  of  a  milder  impgrt,  and  signifies  any  indictable 
offiance  whfeh  does  not  amount  to  felony  ;  such  as  perjury,  battery,  libels, 
conspiracies,  &c 

Laws  are  necessarily  enacted  for  the  good  government  and  security  of 
the  state,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  commit  any  crime ;  and  as 
the  king  enacts  these  laws  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  great  council, 
the  three  estates  of  parliament,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is 
armed  with  the  power  of  enforcing  them.  ''  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain  ;  for  he  is  the  mmistef  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil."  Rom.  ziii.  Punishments  have  been  devised,  denounced,  and 
inflicted  by  human  laws  in  consequence  of  the  disobedience  of  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  such  outrages,  as,  if  permitted  with  impunity,  would  soon 
loosen  all  the  bands  of  society.  But  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
which  empowers  private  individuals  or  parties,  bemg  subjects,  to  assume  at 
their  own  hands  the  right  of  executing  justice,  either  *'  between  plea  and 
plea,  or  stroke  and  stroke,"  inasmuch  as  the  divine  right  of  demanding  blood 
for  blood  was  conferred  by  God  on  Noah,  as  the  univoval  sovereign  and  his 
SODS :  and  from  them  naturally  descending,  as  an  undoubted  prerogative 
of  their  crown,  on  all  sovereign  princes,  and  who  have  in  consequence  ex- 
ercised this  right  in  all  ages,  both  civilized  and  barbarous,  to  the  entire 
prevention  of  the  people  assuming  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  avenging 
their  ovm  quarrels,  far  less  of  executing  public  justice,  and  which  in  no  age 
or  country  has  ever  been  disputed. 

Human  punishment  may  be  considered  with  regard  to  its  power,  end, 
and  measure. 

With  respect  to  the  power  or  right  of  the  sovereign  to  inflict  punish- 
ment ;  every  one  must  at  once  see  the  mischief  that  would  arise,  if  men  were 
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aflowed  to  redregg  th^r  own  grievances  Bat  no  man  being  a  proper  judge  in 
his  own  case,  the  power  of  enacting  punishment  is,  with  the  strictest  justice 
and  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  transferred  from  individuals  to  the  sove- 
reign authority.  This  power  was  conferred  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  but 
more  dbtinctly  on  Noah  after  the  flood.  We  find  Noah  exercising  the 
fatherly  or  sovereign  authority  over  his  wicked  son :  ^^  and  he  said,  Cursed 
be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  But  his 
dutiful  and  obedient  children  he  blessed  :  ^*  and  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  Ood  diall  enlarge 
Japheth ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  *  Here  we  see  the  univer- 
sal sovereign  exercising  the  supreme  authority,  cursing  Ham  or  Canaan  for 
his  irreverence  and  impiety,  and  blessing  the  other  two  for  their  respectful 
and  dutiful  conduct. — God  said  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  ^*  Whoso  sheddetb 
man's  blood,  by  roan  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  f  From  the  general  import  of 
these  words,  and  because  Noah's  sons  were  joined  with  him  in  this  commis- 
sion it  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  away,  that  this  command  was 
given  to  mankind  in  general,  and  not  to  the  sovereign  in  particular ;  which 
makes  nonsense  of  a  very  solemn  and  important  divine  gift :  for  in  that  case, 
any  one  of  Noah's  sons  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  father 
and  sovereign,  as  well  as  he  over  them,  which  would  be  complete  confusion  ; 
there  could  not  then  be  any  judge,  because  every  man  would  be  a  judge  over 
his  judge  !  It  was  a  command  of  obedience  to  the  sons,  that  was  to  extend 
to  all  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  had  respect  to  Noah's  sons 
when  they  themselves  should  become  sovereigns,  in  the  course  of  succession 
to  their  father's  power  and  authority  ;  whereas,  had  the  commission  been 
given  to  Noah  alone,  without  associating  his  sons  with  him,  it  might  have 
been  construed  into  a  particular  grant  to  him  alone,  and  not  to  be  descendible 
to  other  governors  after  him ;  therefore  the  commission  is  in  general  terms, 
*^  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'*  that  is,  by  such  men,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  who  shall  be  justly  vested  with  sovereign  authority.  These  men, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  were  wdl  certified  of  their  father's  authority 
over  them ;  it  was  no  new  thing  to  them,  it  had  been  established  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  well  by  the  positive  institution  of  God,  as  by  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture :  and,  therefore,  it  being  manifest  that  Noah  had  no  superior  but  God 
only,  his  authority  must  have  been  supreme  and  absolute  over  his  sons,  who 
were  his  subjects ;  and  it  must  follow  that  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  to 
be  executed  by  Noah  over  his  sons  and  their  children  after  them,  who  aU 
constituted  his  subjects ;  and  whoevw  inherited  his  power  and  authority,  in- 
herited likewise  the  power  of  life  and  death  conferred  on  him  by  God  him- 
self, and  which  through  him  is  inherent  in  every  lawful  sovereign,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  And  the  words  of  the  Mosaical  law  are  very  emphatical 

*  Genesis  ix.  25,  26, 27.  t  IWd,  ix.  6. 
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Id  prohibiting  the  pardon  of  marderen :  *^  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  talis* 
Daelion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  who  is  guilty  of  death,  but  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death  ;  for  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."* 

With  reg;ard  to  the  particular  tnode  of  punishment  which  may  be 
thought  best  calculated  to  defend  every  individual  in  his  civil  capacity  from 
injury,  that  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  of  every  country. 
And  it  is  in  vain  for  any  criminal  to  say,  that  this  or  that  penalty  is  too 
severe  for  his  crime ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  constitution,  that  every  man 
consents  expressly  or  impliedly  to  all  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  The 
criminal  code  is,  therefore,  a  constituent  part  of  that  original  contract  into 
which  every  man  enters  when  he  first  becomes  a  member  of  society ;  it 
was  intended,  and  continued  to  contribute  to  his  personal  safety  and  happi- 
ness, tfll  his  own  folly  brought  down  its  terrible  vengeance  on  his  head. 
As  to  the  end  of  human  punishment :  it  is  not  inflicted  by  way  of  revenge  : 
for  that  would  be  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  whom  alone  vengeance 
belongeth  ;  **  vengeance  is  mine,  I  w91  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Neither  is  it 
awarded  to  make  an  atonement  For  every  wilful  violation  of  human  laws 
that  are  contrary  to  revdation,  is  a  breach  of  the  moral  law ;  and  no 
human  suffering  can  remove  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  or  make  whole  the 
law  which  he  has  brokea  Suffering  b  the  effect  of  transgrenion,  and  it 
18  absolutely  impossible  that  an  effect  should  destroy  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it :  for  instance,  no  length  of  confinement  of  a  debtor,  will  discbarge 
the  debt  which  he  owes.  In  short,  it  is  from  the  scriptures  alone  that  we 
learn  how  sin  can  be  pardoned,  consistently  with  the  divine  attributes  and 
government  **  Therefore,"  says  St  Paul,  <*  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight  ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe, 
for  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  GkKL  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  6od."f 

The  sole  design,  then,  of  the  legislature  in  enacting  punishments  is  to 
prevent  in  others  the  commission  of  the  same  crimes  in  future.  This  is  ef- 
fected in  three  ways  ;  either  by  amendment  of  the  offender  himself,  in  suffer- 
ing corporeal  punishments,  such  as  exile,  fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  like  ; 
or  by  deterring  of  others  by  the  dread  of  example,  which  gives  rise  to  all 
open  and  ignominious  punishments  ;  or  by  depriving  the  criminal  of  the 

*  Numbers  jxn,  31, 33.  t  Romans  ill.  80—85. 
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power  of  doing  farther  muchief,  which  is  aecomplished  either  by  deaths 
perpetual  imprisQameDt,  or  banishneDt  for  life.  The  measure  of  human 
punishmeiiti  muft  be  left  to  the  wiidom  and  discretion  of  the  legidature, 
to  enact  such  penalties  as  are  warranted  bj  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
iocietj.  They  should  be  such  as  seem  best  adapts  to  answer  the  end  of 
preTenUon,  and  not  of  a  vindictive  nature.  The  law  of  retaliaiian  is  not  a 
proper  mode  of  punishment ;  because  in  various  instances  it  would  be 
more  than  a  compensation ;  as  if  a  court  would  award  a  strong  man  to 
strike  a  weak  man  who  had  struck  bun :  again,  m  some  cases  it  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  offence ;  as  if  a  man  were  sentenced  to  loee  one  of  his  eyes, 
who  had  put  out  his  neighbour's  only  eye.  In  other  instances  it  is  impossi« 
ble  to  apply  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  defamation,  forg^y,  &a 

There  are,  howevw,  some  general  principles  to  be  regarded  in  allotting  a 
punishment  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  offence.  It  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  ol^t  of  an  mjury  ;  to  the  violence  of  passion  or  temptation 
under  which  it  was  committed,  to  the  age,  educatk>n,  and  character  of  the 
offender ;  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  which  may  extenuate  or 
aggravate  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  and  must  point  out  the  measure  of 
punishment.  As  therefore  punishments  are  intended  for  the  prevention 
of  future  crimes,  it  follows  that  those  offences  should  be  most  severely 
punished,  which  are  most  destructive  of  the  public  safety  and  happiness, 
and  which  a  man  has  the  most  frequent  and  easy  opportunities  of  commit^ 
ting.  Hence,  it  is  in  more  cases  capital  for  a  servant  to  rob  his  master 
than  for  a  stranger.  To  steal  any  trifle  from  one's  person  prtWei^,  of  the 
value  of  twelve  pence^  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry  off  a  load  of  com 
from  an  open  field  is  punished  only  with  transportation^ — Unreasonable 
severity  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  is  thought  by  many  wise  and  good 
men  to  defeat  its  own  end.  They  are  of  opinion  that  crimes  are  more 
effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment ;  because,  when  the  severity  of  the  law  is  very  great,  their  execution 
is  hindered  by  public  humanity.  A  feeling  man  will  dedfaie  to  prosecute, 
when  he  thinks  the  conviction  would  be  foUowed  by  excessive  punishment ; 
and  a  merciful  prince,  influenced  by  similar  motives,  will  be  often  conatrain- 
ed  to  pardon  the  criminal,  or  dispense  with  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

IV.  Homicide — It  does  not  fell  withm  the  limiU  of  this  work  to  give 
a  specification  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  the  fallen  nature  of  man  is 
guilty,  and  for  which  the  laws  of  every  wefl-govemed  realm  has  provkled 
just  and  salutary  punishments.  The  greatest  crime  that  can  possibly  be 
committed  agamst  the  persons  of  any  of  the  king's  liege  subjects,  is  the 
wilful  taking  away  of  that  life  which  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  No 
man  has  even  the  authority  to  destroy  his  own  life,  much  leas  has  he  the 
privilege  of  depriving  his  neighbour  of  his :  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  when  he  is  either  permitted  or  commanded  to  do  so,  by  the  laws 
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of  nature  or  of  reyelation.  But  as  the  best  aetion  may  be  debased  by 
the  anwortby  motives  from  ivhich  it  originated  ;  so  even  the  killing  of  a 
fellow  creature  may  be  altogether  an  innocent  act,  if  there  be  a  total 
absence  of  all  malicious  intentbn  or  premeditated  design.  And  in  such 
cases,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  divine  law  provided  an  expiation. 
**  If  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to 
possess  it,  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  unto  thee  who  hath 
dain  him.  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they 
Aall  measure  unto  thee  the  cities  which  are  round  about  him  that  is 
dam  :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  city  whicli  is  next  unto  the  slain  man,  even 
the  dders  of  that  city  shall  take  an  heifer  that  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke  :  and  the  dders  of  that  city 
shall  bring  down  the  heifer  into  a  rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared 
nor  sown,  and  shall  strike  off  the  heifer's  neck  there  in  the  valley :  and 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,^  shall  come  near :  (for  them  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  cliosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :)  and  by  their  word  sliall  every  controversy  and  every 
stroke  be  tried :  and  afl  the  elders  of  that  city  that  are  next  unto  the 
shun  man,  shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in 
the  valley  :  and  they  shall  answer  and  say,  our  hands  have  not  shed  this 
Uood,  ndther  hath  our  eyes  seen  it :  be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy 
people  of  Israel's  charge.     And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them."* 

The  laws  of  England,  therefore,  with  their  usual  regard  to  reason  and 
revelation,  veiy  properly  contemplate  homicide  in  three  points  of  view ; 
1.  Justifiable  :  2.  excusable  :  and  3.  felonious. 

1 .  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  various  kinds ;  it  may  be  such  as  arises 
from  some  unavoidable  necessity ^  without  the  consent  of  the  will  of  the 
perpetrator,  who  is  therefore  without  any  blame:  as,  when  the  Jaw 
requires^iX^  one,  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  puts  another  to  death,  who  had 
forfeited  his  life  by  (he  laws  and  verdict  of  his  country.  This  is  an  act 
not  only  of  necessity  but  of  duty  .:  and  is  therefore  not  only  justifiable  but 
commendable  when  the  law  requires  it.  But  the  law  must  require  it,  other- 
wise it  is  neither  justifiable  nor  commendable :  therefore,  wantonly  to  kill  the 
greatest  malefactor,  an  attainted  or  outlawed  felon  or  traitor,  with  de- 
liberation, uncompelled  and  extra-judicially,  is  murder.  And  further,  if 
judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  unauthorized  by  a  lawful  commis- 
sion, and  execution  be  done  accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder. 
And  on  this  account,  although  Sir  Matthew  Hale  accepted  the  place  of  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  under  Cromwell's  government,  yet  he  declined 
to  sit  on  the  crown  side  at  the  assizes  and  try  cases  of  life  and  death. 


•  Deirt.  xxi.  1—8. 
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And  his  reason  iras,  that,  Cromwell  being  a  usurper,  heoouM  not  give  a 
▼alid  commission ;  and,  therefore,  executions  under  his  authority  were  essem 
of  murder  :  but  as  disputes  concerning  cifil  property  must  be  decided  in 
the  worst  of  times,  he  acted  as  a  judge  in  civil  cases  during  the  whole  of 
the  usurpation.  Also  judgment,  when  legal,  must  be  executed  by  the 
proper  officer  or  his  appointed  deputy  ;  and  if  another  person  do  it  of  his 
own  accord,  eyen  though  it  be  the  judge  himself,  it  is  held  to  be  murder. 
And  farther,  it  must  be  done  agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  court ; 
for  if  an  executioner  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to  be  hanged,  or 
vice  versa,  it  is  murder  ;  because  he  is  merely  ministerial,  and  therefore 
only  justified  when  he  acts  under  the  authority  and  compulsion  of  the  law. 
Again,  homicide  is  justifiable  when  it  is  committed  to  advance  the  public  jus- 
tice ;  as  when  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  a 
crimmal  case,  kills  a  man  who  resists  him.  So,  likewise,  if  a  man  is  killed  in 
attempting  to  commit  a  robbery,  or  in  breaking  open  a  house  in  (he  night- 
time,  the  slayer  only  commits  a  justifiable  homicide,  and  the  law  considers 
that  he  has  done  a  commendable  rather  than  a  Uamable  act.  Indeed  it 
is  a  constitutional  maxim  that  one  may  lawfully  kill  another  who  forcibly 
attempts  to  commit  any  crime  that  is  punishable  with  death.  The  law 
justifies  a  woman  who  kills  one  in  an  attempt  to  ravish  her ;  also  a  husband 
or  lather,  if  he  kills  a  man  who  attempts  to  commit  a  rape  on  his  wife  or 
daughter,  but  not  if  he  detects  them  in  adultery  by  tlie  female's  consent, 
because  the  first  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  the  latter  is  not. 

3.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  sorts ;  either  by  misadventure  or  upon 
a  principle  of  self  defence.  Homicide  by  misadventure^  is  when  one  in 
doing  a  lawful  act  kills  another  without  any  intention  of  hurting  him. 
As  if  a  parent  or  a  master  or  an  officer,  in  moderately  correcting  a  chiM, 
apprentice,  or  soldier,  should  happen  to  occasion  his  death,  it  is  only  a 
misadventure,  because  moderate  conrection  is  a  lawful  act  But  nether 
the  manner  nor  instrument,  nor  measure  of  the  correction  must  exceed 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  reason  ;  otherwise,  if  death  ensue,  it  will  be 
murder,  or  manslaughter  at  the  least,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
tflt  or  tournament,  the  martial  diversion  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  was  an 
unlawful  act ;  and  so  are  boxing  and  fencing,  the  succeeding  amusements 
of  their  posterity  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  former  case  if  a  knight,  or  in  the 
latter  a  pugilist  or  fencer,  should  kill  his  antagonist,  such  killing  is  felony 
or  manslaughter.  But  if  the  king  either  command  or  permit  such  di- 
version, it  is  then  only  a  misdemeanour,  because  the  act  is  lawful.  To 
whip  another's  horse  whereby  he  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held 
to  be  an  accident  in  the  rider,  because  he  had  not  done  any  unlawful 
act ;  but  it  is  manslaughter  in  the  person  who  whipped  the  horse,  be- 
cause the  whipping  was  a  trespass  and  at  best  a  piece  of  idleness  of  inevi- 
tably dangerous  consequence.     And,  in  general,  it  is  manslaughter  and 
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Bot  misadventure  only,  if  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  any  idle,  dan« 
gevous,  and  unlawful  sports,  such  as  shooting  or  casting  stones  in  a  town  ; 
because  these  are  unlawful  acts.  Homicide  in  self-defence  is  that  whereby 
a  man,  by  hilling  his  assailant,  may  protect  himself  from  assault  in  the 
coune  of  a  sudden  quarrel  This  is  what  in  law  is  termed  chance 
medley^  or  a  casual  affray.  But  if  both  parties  be  actually  combating 
at  the  time  the  mortal  stroke  is  given,  then  the  slayer  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ;  but  if  the  slayer  has  not  b^un  the  fight,  or,  having  begun, 
endeavours  to  decline  any  further  struggle,  but  afterwards  being  closely 
pressed  by  his  antagonist,  hills  him  to  avoid  his  own  destruction,  this 
homicide  is  excusable  by  self-defence.  The  law  requires  in  this  case  that 
the  slayer  should  have  retreated  as  far  as  he  convaiiently  or  safely  can, 
to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  assault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  assailant. 
To  constitute  a  homicide  in  self-defence,  therefore,  it  must  appear  that 
the  slayer  had  no  other  possible  means  of  saving  his  own  life  but  by 
hiliing  his  antagonist 

3.  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  of  any  human  creature  without 
justification  or  excuse  ;  which  may  be  done  either  by  destroying  one*s  self 
or  another  person. 

Afelo  de  se,  or  self-murderer,  is  one  who  deliberately  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  or  commits  any  wilamful  act  which  may  occasion  his  own 
death  :  as  if ,  in  maliciously  shooting  at  another  person,  the  gun  bursts  and 
kills  himsdf.  Suicide  admits  of  accessories ;  as  if  one  persuades  another 
to  kin  himself,  and  he  does  so,  the  adviser  is  guilty  of  murder. 

Wilful,  deliberate  suicide,  is  the  most  heinous  crime  which  a  man  can 
commit :  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  anticipate  the  call  of  God,  or  to  be- 
reave the  public  of  a  member  by  destroying  himself.  Every  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  destroys  his  own  life  is  guilty  of  murder  ;  for  God 
only  who  gave  us  our  life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away ;  and  by  conse- 
quence, every  man  who  offers  violence  to  his  own  life,  manifestly  invades 
the  prerogatives  and  usurps  the  rights  and  authority  of  God.  And  the 
same  rebellious  act  by  which  he  invades  the  prerogatives  of  the  Almighty, 
uistantly  cuts  him  off  from  all  possibility  of  repentance,  and  hurries  him 
uncalled  before  his  offended  Creator  and  Judge. 


-*<  Dreadful  attempt ! 


Just  rushing  fhim  self-slaughtar,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presenoe  -of  our  Judge ; 
As  if  we  challenged  him  to  do  his  worst, 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath." Blair*t  Grave. 

Men  of  hxise  principles  have  always  entertained  false  notions  of  liberty, 
honour,  and  courage.  We  learn,  both  from  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
that  suicide  is  an  abhorred  practice,  and  whatever  pretensions  it  makes  to 
honour  and  courage,  it  is  but  cowardue,  fear,  and  the  mark  of  a  poor  spirit 
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that  sinks  under  the  oommon  calamities  and  ills  of  this  lile :  a  deed  to  be  ab- 
horred and  condemned  with  all  our  zeal ;  to  be  guarded  against  with  our 
utmost  care,  reason,  and  religion,  by  walking  in  all  the  commandments  of 
God  blameless,  and  pouring  out  our  prayers  for  his  preventing  and  restrain- 
ing grace,  that  his  fear  may  ever  be  before  us,  and  that  we  may  never  be 
tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear,  nor  that  such  a  dreadful  impiety  may 
ever  overcome  us.  A  Christian  who  believes  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  reveal- 
ed against  all  unrighteousness  ;  that  without  repentance  no  sins  will  be  for- 
given ;  that  after  death  there' can  be  no  repentance :  that  such  a  man — ^pro« 
fessing  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  having  covenanted  with  God  ia 
baptism  to  take  up  the  cross  and  bear  it,  if  need  be,  unto  death-should,  in 
the  impatience  of  his  soul  when  pressed  by  some  calamity,  deliberatdy 
choose  to  throw  off  hb  burden  by  committing  a  sin  of  which  he  knows 
he  can  never  repent,  but  must  venture  the  consequences  to  all  eternity, 
is  what  nobody  could  believe,  if  its  too  frequent  practice  did  not  convince 
us  that  such  desperate  madness  may  be  committed.  VThen  a  man  falls 
into  this  melancholy  resolution,  he  yields  to  his  unrestrained  passbos  ;  so 
that  when  great  accidents  happen,  or  ^*  evil  days  come,'*  he  has  no  stay 
or  support,  and  his  pride  will  not  submit  to  bear  the  loss  nor  fall  from 
his  former  condition,  but  he  abandons  himsdif  to  despair  of  God's  mercy, 
which  is  of  itself  a  great  crime :  but  neither  poverty  nor  bodily  afflictions, 
are  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  shame,  reproach,  and  infamy  of  so  woeful  a  death 
is  to  surviving  relations,  who  are  tormented  with  peiplexing  doubts  and 
fears  concerning  the  future  condition  of  the  suicide. 

But  suicide  is  also  a  crime  against  the  king,  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
life  of  every  one  of  his  subjects.  The  law  ^f  England  has  annexed  such  pun- 
ishment to  this  horrid  crime  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  To  affect  the 
former,  therefore,  the  law  directed  that  the  dead  body  should  have  an  igno^ 
mmious  burial,  by  being  interred  in  the  king's  highway  with  a  stake 
driven  through  it :  by  a  recent  act,  however,  of  the  legislature,  this  part 
of  the  punishment  is  now  repealed.  And  with  respect  to  his  property  : 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  end  and  in- 
tention of  the  law  in  inflicting  this  degradation  and  confiscation,  so  well 
calculated  to  restrain  a  man  who  regards  his  own  character  or  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  from  committing  so  dreadful  a  crime,  is  almost 
wholly  defeated  by  the  too  common  practice  of  coroners'  juries  in  return- 
ing verdicts  of  lunacy ;  when  perhaps  the  evidence  may  be  far  from  justi- 
fying such  a  decision.  Before  a  jury  gives  a  veidict  of  lunacy,  they 
should  well  consider,  whether,  if  the  deceased  had  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind  killed  another  person  instead  of  himself,  the  evidence  before  them 
woukL  have  obliged  them  to  acquit  him  of  tvifful  murder^  It  is  indeed  a 
common  notion,  that  none  but  a  madman  would  destroy  himself;  but 
surely  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  very  absurd :  for  is  not  the  drunkard  mad. 
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who  WMtes  his  time  and  property  wholly  stujnfying  his  senses  and  enerrat* 
mg  his  body,  and  thereby  commits  a  sort  of  lingering  suicide :  who,  although 
he  is  positiyely  assured  that  no  drunkard  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaTOD,  still  deliberately  persists  in  his  sin?  Is  not  the  adulterer  also 
mad,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  and  most  frequently  repeated  com- 
maDd  of  the  Almighty,  and  under  the  denunciation  of  a  curte,  defiles  his 
neighbour's  bed,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  menace,  ^^tbat  whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  Qod  will  judge  ?"  Yet  who  ever  thinks  of  ex- 
cusing or  extenuating  either  on  the  score  of  insanity  ?  A  mistaken  ten- 
derness for  the  relatives  of  the  suicide,  and  an  unwfllingness  to  deprive 
them  of  his  property  by  their  verdict,  frequently,  no  doubt,  bias  both  the 
ooroner  and  the  jury.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  consequences, 
and  no  consideratron  ought  to  come  in  competition  with  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  their  oath  ;  which  requires  the  JU17  to  give  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence. 

The  other  species  of  criminal  homicide,  is  that  of  killing  another 
person,  which  is  divided  into  manslaughter  and  murder, 

Manslaughler  is  defined  to  be  '^  the  unlawful  killing  of  another  without 
malice  either  expressed  or  implied  :  which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  on  a 
sudden  heat ;  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commissbn  of  an  unlawful  act'' 
If  on  a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the 
other ;  or  if  on  such  an  occasion  they  go  out  into  the  field  and  fight,  this 
being  one  continued  act,  the  killing  is  voluntary  manslaughter.  But  if 
in  either  case  there  be  sufilcient  cooling  time,  for  the  passions  to  subside, 
and  reason  to  interpose,  and  the  person  provoked  afterwards  kills  his  ad- 
yersary,  then  he  b  guilty  of  murder.  If  two  men  deliberately  agree  to 
fight  for  a  wager,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  it  is  murder ;  because 
the  act  of  going  out  to  fight  for  a  wager,  is  in  itself  unlawful.  Yet,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  law,  the  debasing  custom  of  pugilism  is  daily  practised.  Even 
the  magistracy  itself  is  openly  insulted,  by  the  previous  notice  of  these 
murderous  combats  which  is  given  in  the  public  newspapers ;  the  editors 
of  which,  by  disgracing  their  columns  with  the  minute  details,  give  a  la- 
mentable proof  of  the  vitiated  taste  oi  the  public,  and  thus  prostitute  the 
ltt»erty  of  the  press  to  the  injury  of  public  morals.  Pugilism  is  a  science 
which  might  have  been  very  suitable  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  before 
heathen  spectators,  but  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  morality.  The  laws 
are  sufficient  to  restrain  these  oflTenders,  were  there  not  a  culpable  remiss- 
ness in  enforcing  them.  In  the  year  1808,  the  magistrates  of  the  cx)unty 
of  Cambridge  very  laudably  passed  certain  resolutions  at  the  Christmas 
sessions  to  prevent  prize  fighting ;  and  Mr  Justice  Grose,  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  the  following  Lent  assizes,  highly  commended  their 
conduct,  and  called  upon  the  public  in  general  to  assist  their  endeavours  : 
and  farther  observed,  that  if  after  such  notice  any  person  should  abet 
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raeh  practices,  they  would  on  conviction  be  liable  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

Involuntary  manslaug^hter  differs  from  homicide  excusable  by  misad- 
venture. The  latter  always  happen?  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  act ;  but 
the  former,  in  the  commission  of  one  that  is  unlawful.  The  crime  of 
manslaughter  amounts  to  felony,  and  the  offender  is  punished  by  fine  and 
forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

The  legal  definition  of  the  horrid  crime  of  murder  is,  **  when  a  person 
of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  crea- 
ture in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought, 
either  expressed  or  implied." 

Unlawful  killing  may  take  place  by  poisoning,  starving,  striking, 
drowning,  or  by  any  oth^  means  by  which  death  may  be  wilfully  inflicted 
on  a  human  creature.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  murder  although  he 
neither  strike  a  blow  nor  primarily  intend  the  death  of  another ;  as  if 
a  parish  officer  should  shift  a  pauper  from  parish  to  parish,  till  he  dies 
from  want  of  food  and  proper  care.  But  to  constitute  any  killing,  mur- 
der, it  is  necessary  that  the  party  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  cause 
of  the  death  was  administered.  The  grand  criterion,  however,  which  dis- 
tinguishes murder  from  all  other  kitting,  is  that  the  killing  must  be  com- 
mitted with  malice  aforethought ;  and  this  in  law  may  either  be  express 
or  implied.  Besides,  those  who  entice  others  to  drinking  or  other  ex- 
cesses which  bring  on  diseases,  and,  by  weakening  the  body,  not  only  de- 
prive them  of  health,  the  most  valuable  comfort  of  life,  but  by  these  means 
hasten  their  death,  cannot  hope  that  God  will  hold  them  guiltless  of  blood. 
When  a  person  does  an  act,  in  itself  lawful,  but  in  an  unlawful  manner, 
and  without  due  caution  and  circumspection,  as  when  a  workman  flings 
down  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the  street,  and  a  man  is  thereby 
killed,  it  may  be  either  misadventure,  manslaughter,  or  murder,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original  >act  was  done ;  if  it  were 
in  a  country  village,  where  there  are  few  passengers,  and  he  calls  out  to  all 
people  to  have  a  care,  it  is  only  a  misadventure ;  but  if  it  were  in  Lon- 
don, or  any  other  populous  town,  where  people  are  continually  passing, 
it  is  manslaughter,  even  although  he  does  give  warning  ;  and  if  he  knows 
of  people  passing,  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  then  it  is  murder,  being 
esteemed  malice  against  all  mankind.  And  whoever  excites  or  prompts 
another  to  such  a  pitch  of  anger  and  revenge,  or  blows  the  coals 
of  dissension  between  others,  should  it  end  in  murder,  cannot  be  free 
of  that  commandment  which  says,  thou  shalt  not  kill. 

**  First,  envy,  eldest  bom  of  hell»  imbrued 
Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 
To  make  a  death  which  nature  never  made 
And  God  abhorrM  •,  with  violence  rude  to  break 
Tiie  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  %Tas  run, 
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And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  bdi^. 
With  joy  ambition  saw,  and  soon  improTed 
The  execrable  deed..    Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  tingle  h'fe ; 
Puny  impiety !  whole  iLingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power :  more  horrid  still. 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature, 
Became  its  boast    One  murder  made  a  villain ; 
MiUiotu  a  hero.** 

JE^xpress  malice  is  when  one  kills  another  with  deliberate  design  ;  ^hich 
design  is  evidenced  by  some  overt  act ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  threats, 
former  grudges,  and  concerted  schemes  to  accomplish  his  diabolical  pur- 
pose. Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  expressly  applies  the  sixth  com- 
mandment to  our  iwrds  and  secret  intentions^  and  to  the  several  degrees 
of  causeless  anger  which  break  out  into  contumelious  and  reproachful 
language :  and  St  John  assures  us  that  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer,  and  *'  ye  know,"  says  he,  '^  that  a  murderer  hath  no  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him."  But  above  all,  our  Saviour  said,  that  ^'  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ; 
but  whosoever'shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.""^ 

Deliberate  duelling  is  an  open  breach  of  this  commandment,  and  falls 
under  the  description  of  express  malice.  And  the  law  of  England  has 
justly  fixed  the  crime  and  punishment  of  murder  on  both  the  principals 
and  accessories  of  this  unchristian  practice :  for  the  plea  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  utterly  foreign  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  man  who 
formally  either  gives  or  accepts  a  challenge ;  and  he  adds  to  the  sin  of  at- 
tempting to  take  away  his  neighbour's  life,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
utmost  peril  of  losing  his  own — both  body  and  soul.  For  those  who  are 
killed  in  such  engagements,  gp  into  the  intermediate  state,  not  only  void 
of  charity,  but  enflamed  with  malice  and  revenge,  or  at  least  with  anger 
and  fury ;  and  when  these  qualities  are  the  last  possessors  of  their  souls, 
with  what  society  of  spirits  are  they  qualified  to  associate  in  the  next 
wortd  ?  But  the  same  firmness  and  integrity,  on  the  trial  of  a  duelist,  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  an  English  jury  upon  all  other  occasions,  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  this  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  asked,  what  are  men  of  honour  to  do,  if  they  must  not  appeal  to 
arms  ?  The  answer  is  obvious,  if  one  gentleman  have  offended  another — 
he  cannot  give  a  more  indisputable  proof  of  genuine  courage,  than  by 
making  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  asking  forgiveness  of 
the  injured  party  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  received  an  affront, 
he  ought  as  freely  to  forgive  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Still,  it 
may  be  urged  that  a  naval  or  military  officer,  at  least,  must  not  decline  a 
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chaUeDge,  if  he  wouM  mainfaiB  Uie  character  of  a  man  of  courage.  But 
it  is  insulting  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  brave  defendeni  of  our  laws, 
even  to  imagine  that  they,  of  all  men,  must  violate  them  to  preserve  their 
honour ;  since  the  king  has  expreoly  forbidden  any  military  man,  on  pain 
of  being  cashio^d,  if  an  dBcer,  and  of  suffering  corporeal  punishment,  if 
a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  soldier.  Nor  ought  any  officer  or 
soldier  to  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  chaOenge,  when  his  majesty  de- 
clares that  he  considers  such  as  having  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  royal 
orders,  and  fully  acquits  him  of  any  disgrace  that  may  be  attached  to  his 
conduct.* 

It  is  also  murder  by  express  malice,  if  a  master  or  teacher,  on  a  sudden 
provocation,  beat  his  servant  or  scholar  in  a  crud  and  unusual  manner,  so 
that  he  dies,  although  the  offender  did  not  intend  his  death  ;  because  such 
cruelty  indicates  malignity  of  heart  Or  if  a  master  refuses  an  apprentice 
necessary  food  or  sustenance,  or  treats  him  with  such  continued  harshness 
and  severity  as  occasions  his  death,  the  law  will  apply  malice,  and  the 
offence  will  be  murder.  Implied  malice  is  when  one  man  wilfully  poisons 
another.  In  this  case  the  law  presumes  that  such  a  deliberate  act  could 
arise  only  from  malice,  although  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.  So 
also  if  one,  knowing  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  justice,  kills  hhn  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  the  law  will  imply  malice,  and  consider  the  slayer 
guilty  of  murder.  If  even  on  a  sudden  provocation  one  man  beats  an- 
other in  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner,  so  that  he  dies,  although  he  did  not  in- 
tend his  death  ;  yet  he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  express  malice,  that  is,  by  an 
express  evil  design.  As  when  a  park  keeper  tied  a  boy  that  was  stealing 
wood  to  a  horse's  tail  and  dragged  him  along  the  park,  when  a  master 
corrected  his  servant  with  an  iron  bar,  and  a  schoolmaster  stamped  on  his 
scholar's  belly,  so  that  each  of  the  sufferers  died  :  these  were  justly  hdd  to  be 
murders ;  because  the  correction  being  excessive,  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  bad  heart,  and  was  equivalent  to  a  deliberate  act  of  slaughter. 

To  dismember,  maim,  or  deface  our  neighbour's  person  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  breach  of  this  commandment,  if  wilfully  committed.  The 
judgment  of  God  has  abundandy  declared  the  guilt  of  such  practk^es  in 
one  of  the  slightest  of  these  instances,  the  case  of  a  bond-servant  or  slave ; 
if  the  master  had  the  cruelty  to  strike  out  a  tooth,  its  penalty  was  the  ser- 
vant's emancipation  from  slavery.  Besides,  these  outrages  may  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  the  death  of  the  party,  whkh  frequently  follows,  or  to  difr- 
able  the  sufferer  from  afterwards  gaining  his  bread,  which  erentuaDy  mxy 
prove  a  more  lingering  and  tormenting  death.  The  late  lord  Eillenb<»ough, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  introduced  a  bill  into  pariiament  in 
the  year  1803,  in  order  to  prevent  this  crime,  and  which  received  the  royal 

*  Art  of  War,  sec.  vO. 
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assent  on  the  94th  Jane  that  year ;  It  it  the  57  of  George  III.  as  fellows : 
'*  An  act  for  the  further  prevention  of  malicions  shooting,  and  attempting 
to  dlscfaarge  loaded  fire-arms,  stahbing,  cntth^,  wounding,  poisoning,  and 
the  malicious  using  of  means  to  procure  the  miscarifage  of  women ;  and 
also  the  maHcioas  setting  fire  to  buildings :  and  also  for  repeding  the  act 
of  king  James  I.  entituled, '  an  act  to  prevent  the  destroying  and  murder- 
ing of  bastard  children,'  and  to  make  provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

**  I.  Whereas,  divers  cruel  and  barbarous  murden  have  been  of  late  bar- 
barously and  widiedly  committed  in  divers  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
upon  the  penons  of  divers  of  hii  majesty's  subjects,  eidier  with  an  intent 
to  murder,  or  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable,  or  to  do  other  g^vous 
bedHy  harm  to  such  suiijects :  and,  whereas,  the  provismis  now  by  law 
made  for  the  prevention  of  such  offences,  have  been  found  ineffectual  for 
that  purpose :  and  whereas,  certain  other  heinous  c^enees  conmiitted,  with 
intent  to  destroy  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects  by  poison,  or  with  intent 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  women,  or  with  intent  by  burning  to  destroy 
or  injure  the  buildings  and  other  prop^ty  of  his  mi^asty's  subjects,  or  to 
prejudice  persons  who  have  become  insurecs  o(  or  upon  the  same,  have 
been  of  late  also  frequently  committed,  but  no  adequate  means  have  been 
hitherto  provided  lor  the  prevention  and  puinshinent  of  such  ofibnces:  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  &c,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  in  either  Eng- 
land or  Irelaiid,  wiUuDy,  maliciously,  and  unkiwlufly  aboot  at  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  or  shall  wilfofly,  maliciously,  and  unlawfuHy  present, 
pomt,  or  levd  any  kind  of  loaded  fire-arms  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
and  attempt  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  discharge 
the  same  at  his  or  their  persons,  or  shall  wilfully,  &c  stab  or  cut  any  of 
his  majesty^s  subjects,  with  intont  in  so  doing,  or  by  means  thereof,  to  mur- 
der or  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfij^ure,  or  disable  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
with  intent  to  obstruct,  resist,  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  of  such 
penons,  or  his,  her,  or  fbAr  aecoiliplioes,  for  any  offences  for  which  they 
may  be  liid>le  to  be  apprehended :  or  shall  wilfully,  &c  administer  or  cause 
to  be  administered  any  deadly  poison,  or  other  noxious  and  destructive 
flufastance  or  ihkig,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  to  cause  and  procure  the 
miacainage  oi  any  woman  then  being  quick  with  child ;  or  shall  wilfully, 
&C.  set  fixe  to  any  house,  bam,  granary,  hop-oast,  malt-house,  stable, 
coaclHhoufle,  out-house,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  which  shall  then  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  peiwm  himsdf,  or  of  any  other  person  or  body  cor- 
potato,  with  intention  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person  or  body  corporate ; 
that  then  and  in  any  iueh  case,  the  persons  so  offending,  their  counseOors, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  knowmg  of  and  privy  to  such  offence,  shall  be  de- 
clared felons,  and  fehaH  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  dergy.*     Provided 

*  Benefit  of  deiigy  has  been  since  that  time  abolished. 
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that  io  case  it  shall  appear  on  their  trial,  that  such  acts  of  stabbing  or 
cutting  were  committed  under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued  thereupon,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted  to  the  crime 
of  murder,  that  then  and  in  every  such  case,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  not  guilty  of  the  felonies  whereof  they  shall  be  so  indicted, 
but  be  thereof  acquitted. 

"  II.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  malicioudy  administer 
any  medicine,  drug,  or  other  substance  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  employ 
or  cause  to  be  employed  any  instrument  or  means  whatsoever,  with  intent 
thereby  to  cause  or  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman  not  proved  to 
be  quick  with  child  at  the  time;  such  persons,  their  counsellors,  aiders, 
and  abettors,  knowing  of  and  privy  to  such  offence,  shall  be  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  set  in  the  pillory, 
publicly  or  privately  whipt,  or  to  suffer  one  or  more  of  said  punishments, 
or  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court 

**  III.  The  two  acts  for  preventing  the  murdering  of  bastards  in  England 
and  Ireland  are  hereby  repealed  ;  and  women  charged  with  the  murder  of 
any  issue  of  their  bodies,  male  or  female,  which  if  bora  alive  would  be  by 
law  bastard,  shall  proceed  and  be  governed  by  the  like  rules  of  evidence 
and  presumption  as  in  trials  for  murder. 

^*  IV.  Provided  always,  that  women  acquitted  of  such  murder,  but  who 
by  secret  burying,  or  otherwise,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth,  the  court 
shall  adjudge  such  prisons  to  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  yeai's.-" 

The  benefit  of  lord  EUenborough's  act  was  extended  to  Scotland,  as  his 
statute  comprehended  only  England  and  Ireland.  The  act  for  Scotland  is  6 
George  IV.  cap.  136,  and  was  passed  on  the  5th  July,  1835.  After  recit- 
ing the  preamble  of  the  preceding  act,  and  reciting  the  same  list  of  crimes,  it 
states,  that,  on  conviction  of  any  of  the  crimes  recited  in  lord  EUen- 
borough^s  act,  ^^  they  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  crhne,  and  receive 
sentence  of  death  accordingly." 

^^  II.  If  any  person  in  Scotland  shall  maliciously,  &c  throw  or  otiierwise 
apply  to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  any  sulphuric  acid  or  other  corroove 
substance,  calculated  by  exteraal  application  to  bura  or  injure  the  human 
frame,  with  intent  either  to  murder  or  maim,  or  disfigure,  or  disable,  or 
with  the  intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  where  in  consequence  any  person  shall  be  maimed,  disfigured, 
or  disabled,  or  receive  grievous  bodily  harm  ;  on  lawful  convkstion,  such 
person  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  capita]  crime,  and  receive  sentence  of  death 
accordingly.  Provided  that,  if  it  appear  on  the  trial  that,  if  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  death  had  ensued,  the  acts  done  would  not  have 
amounted  to  the  crime  of  murder,  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  held  guilty  of 
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a  capital  erime  And  provided  also,  that  notlitng  in  this  or  any  other 
statute  enacting  a  capital  panishment  shall  be  held  to  affect  the  power  of 
the  public  prosecutor  to  restrict  the  pains  of  law." 

Formeily  the  punishment  of  murder  and  manslaughter  were  one  and 
the  same,  both  having  the  bene6t  of  clergy  ;  so  that  none  but  unlearned 
persons  were  put  to  death  for  this  enormous  crime  :  but  now  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  all  murderers,  &c  ;*  and  every  person  bemg  con- 
victed of  murder,  or  of  being  accessory,  before  the  fact,  to  murder,  shall 
suffer  death  as  a  felon ;  and  every  accessory,  to  murder,  after  the  fact,  is 
liable  to  transportation  for  life,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  In  atrocious  cases  it  was  frequently  usual  for  the  court 
to  direct  the  murderer,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  in 
chains,  near  the  place  where  the  fact  was  committed  ;  but  this  was  no  part 
of  the  legal  judgment.  This  was  quite  contrary  to  the  express  command 
of  the  Mosaical  law,  which  says,  *^  the  body  of  a  malefactor  shall  not  re- 
main all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  anywise  bury  him  that  day, 
that  the  land  be  not  defiled  ;"f  but  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law,  which,  besides  the  terror  of  the  example,  gives  also  another 
reason  for  this  practice,  viz.  that  it  is  a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.  It  is  now  however  enacted,  that  the  judge 
shall  pronounce  sentence  immediately  after  conviction,  unless  he  sees  cause 
to  postpone  it,  and  shall  in  passing  sentence  direct  him  to  be  executed  on  the 
next  day  but  one  (unless  the  same  shall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  Mon- 
day following),  and  that  his  body  be  delivered  to  be  dissected  and  anato- 
mized ;  and  that  the  judge  may  direct  his  body  to  be  afterwards  hung  in 
chains,  but  in  nowise  to  be  buried  without  dissection.  And  during  the 
short  but  awful  interval  between  sentence  and  execution,  the  prisoner  shall 
be  kept  alone,  and  sustained  with  only  bread  and  water.  But  a  power 
was  allowed  to  the  judge,  on  good  and  sufficient  cause,  to  respite  the  exe- 
cution, and  relax  the  other  restraints  of  thb  act  A  late  act,  however, 
has  now  altered  this  practice  in  some  respects,  and  the  sentence  expresses 
"that  the  body  of  the  offender  shall  be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains, 
whichsoever  of  the  two  the  court  shall  order." 

Peiii  treason  is  also  a  species  of  murder ;  and  happens  either  when  a 
servant  kills  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  or  a  clergyman  his  bishop, 
to  whom  they  respectively  owe  faith  and  obedience.  To  convict  any  one 
of  petit  treason,  two  witnesses  are  necessary ;  but  one  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  murder.  A  person  convicted  of  petit  treason,  is  sentenced  to  be 
drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  hanged,  and  dissected. 

Forcible  abduction  and  marriage,  which  is  vulgarly  called  stealing  an 
heiress,  is  an  offence  against  the  female  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects.     It 

•  9  Geo.  IV.  SI.  f  Deat.  xxl  «3. 
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is  now  enacted,  that  if  any  woBum  having  an  interest  in  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  heing  an  heiress  presiunptire,  or  next  of  kin  to  any  person 
having  such  interest,  shall  he  taken  away  or  detained  against  her  will  by 
any  penon  firom  motives  of  lucre  and  with  intent  to  many  or  defile  her^  or 
to  cause  her  to  be  married  or  defiled  by  any  other  person ;  every  such  of- 
fender and  his  abettors  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  tranaport- 
aikm  for  life  or  for  years,  or  iipprisonraent  with  or  without  hard  hibour.* 

An  inferior  d^;ree  of  the  same,  but  not  attended  with  forcse,  is  when 
any  person  takes  away  an  unmarried  girl,  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  out  of  her  parents*  possession,  or  any  other  persons  having  the  law- 
ful charge  of  her,  and  against  their  will ;  such  o£feiider  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  liable  to  a  discretionary  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment By  the  new  marriage  act,t  if  the  parties  contract  mamage,  such 
marriage  is  not  void  -,  but  the  party  concerned  in  procuring  it  forfeits  all 
interest  in  the  property  thereby  obtained,  and  effectual  means  are  provided 
for  securing  the  property  to  the  issue,  under  the  directions  of  either  the 
courts  of  chancery  or  of  the  exchequer. 

GouBTS  OF  Criminal  Jubisdiotion. — The  crimmal  law  of  Eng* 
land  b  not  vindictive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  merdfuL  It  acts  with  a 
promptitude  on  conviction  that  is  calculated  to  exhibit  an  awful  exam^e 
and  strike  terror  into  offenders :  but  it  at  the  saaiie  time  manifests  great 
tenderness  and  compassion,  by  providing  for  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
Like  a  kind  parent,  it  has  more  pleasure  in  warning  its  i^ldren  against 
offences,  than  in  punishing  them  for  their  transgressions. 

Preventive  justice  consists  in  obliging  those  persons  whom  there  is  good 
ground  for  suspecting  of  future  misconduct,  to  give,  by  some  ^edges  or 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace,  or  for  their  good  behaviour,  fiiU  assurance 
to  the  public  that  they  will  not  offend  against  the  laws.  Any  justkse  of 
the  peace  may  demand  such  security  according  to  his  discretion :  or  it 
may  be  granted  at  the  request  of  any  suhject,  upon  cause  being  shown. 
When,  however,  a  person  has  actually  offended  against  the  law,  he  is 
liable  to  its  penalties :  but  not  until  his  conduct  has  been  inquired  into  be. 
fore  the  proper  tribunal  The  laws  of  England  have  not  only  enacted 
what  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  this  or  that  offence,  but  several 
courts  are  likewise  instituted,  in  which  offenders  are  to  be  tried  by  learned 
judges,  appointed  by  the  king,  to  expound  the  law  and  pronounce  its 
sentence. 

The  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  are  those  of  a  pubUc  and  general 
authority  throughout  the  kingdom  :  such  as  are  private  and  special  bemg 
confined  to  particuhir  parts  of  the  realm. 

The  highest  criminal  court  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  high  court  of 

*  9  Geo.  iv.  c.  31.  1 4  Geo.  iv.  c.  76. 
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PARLIAMENT.  Thb  couH  18  supreme,  not  only  in  making,  but  abo  in 
executing  lam.  In  it  the  giealefll  offenden,  vhetlier  peen  or  eommonen, 
majy  and  frequently  bave been  profoouted  and  punished  by  trial  onimpeach" 
mad :  which  is  a  praseotment  to  the  house  of  Lords  hy  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  asMmUed ;  as  they  are  the  most  solemn  grand 
jury  in  the  nation.  A  peer  of  the  reahn  may  be  impeadied  for  any  crime ; 
and  a  commoner  may  be  impeached  before  the  lords  for  a  capital  offence,  as 
well  as  for  high  misdemeanours.  The  king's  mfaiktars  bemg  responsible  to 
parliament  unquestionably  exposes  them  to  party  caprice  andrerenge,  and 
subjects  them  to  the  liability  of  being  harassed  with  expensive  and  vexatious 
impeachments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  considerab&e  danger  of 
their  screening  themselves  from  just  prosecution  and  merited  punishment,  by 
pleading  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  did  not  the  hiw  wisely  prevent 
such  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  cannot  put  a  stop 
to  the  lords'  proceedings  to  try  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by 
the  comBBons,  it  being  enacted  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  shall 
be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
liament* 

The  most  public  criminal  court  is  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward 
of  Great  Britain,  instituted  for  the  trial  of  peen  indicted  tor  treason  or 
folony,  or  for  mispiJsioB  of  either.  The  office  oi  this  great  magistrate 
is  veiy  andent,  and  was  formerly  hereditary,  or  at  least  held  for  life  or 
during  good  behaviour ;  but  it  is  now  granted  for  the  occasfon :  and  it  is 
neceanry  to  bestow  it  upon  a  lord  of  parliament,  else  he  is  incapable  to 
try  soch  delinquent  peer.  li¥hen  an  indictment  is  found  by  a  grand  jury 
of  freebolderB  at  the  assizes  against  a  peer  for  treason,  felony,  or  mis- 
prision  of  treason,  the  king  creates  a  lord  high  steward  jnv  hac  vice^  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal  which  recites  the  indictment  so  found, 
and  gives  his  grace  power  to  receive  and  try  it  He  then  directs  a  pre- 
cept to  a  sergeant  at  arms  to  summon  the  lords  to  attend  and  try  the  in- 
dicted peer.  Every  ford  present  shall  vote  in  the  trial  of  such  peer,  fint 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing  the  declar- 
ation against  popery.  But  a  majority  of  twelve  is  required  to  convict  a 
peer.  In  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  which  is  held  in  the  recess  of 
pariiament,  he  is  the  sole  judge  in  matters  of  law,  as  the  lords'  triers  are 
m  matters  of  fact ;  and  as  they  must  not  interfere  with  him  in  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  so  he  baa  no  right  to  intermix  with  them  in 
giving  any  vote  upon  the  trial 

It  has  been  a  point  of  controversy  whether  the  bidiops,  bemg  the  first 
estate  of  pariiament,  have  any  right  to  sit  in  the  court  of  the  ford  high 
steward  to  try  indictments  of  treason  and  misprision.     Some  incline  to 

♦  le-ia  wflL  iii.  c.  8. 
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imaipne  that  tliej  are  included  under  the  general  words  of  the  statute, 
^*  all  peers  who  hare  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament ;"  but 
(hough  bishops  are  cleariy  lords  of  parliament,  yet  thdr  blood  not  being 
ennobled,  they  are  not  unirersaDy  allowed  to  be  peers  with  the  temporal 
nobility.  However,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  their  ever  having 
sat  on  trials  for  capital  o£Fences,  even  upon  impeachments  or  indictments 
in  full  parliament,  much  less  in  the  court  of  the  lord  steward ;  they  usu- 
ally withdraw  voluntarily,  but  enter  a  protest  declaring  their  right  to 
stay.  In  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  bishops  are  expressly  excused  rather  than  excluded,  from  sitting  and 
voting  in  trials  which  concern  life  and  limb;  and  archbishop  Beckefs 
quarrel  with  Henry  was  not  on  account  of  being  excepted,  but  because  he 
compelled' the  bishops  to  attend  at  all.  The  determination,  however,  of 
the  house  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Danby's  case,  15th  May,  1679,  that  the 
lords  spiritual  have  a  right  to  stay  and  sit  in  court  in  capital  cases,  till  the 
court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of  ^^  guilty  or  not  guilty,"  which  is  quite  conso- 
nant to  the  Clarendon  Constitutions,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 

Another  public  criminal  court,  is  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is 
divided  into  a  crown  side,  and  a  plea  side,— which  on  the  crown  side  takes 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes,  from  high  treason,  down  to  the  most 
trivial  misdemeanor,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Indictments  from  all  the 
inferior  courts  may  be  removed  into  this  court  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and 
tried  either  at  bar  or  at  nisi  prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county.  All  informa- 
tions filed  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  all  indictments  removed  there 
by  certiorari,  if  not  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  which  rarely  happens, 
must  be  tried  at  the  assizes  by  writ  of  nisi  prius.  The  judges  of  this  court 
are  the  supreme  coroners  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  virtue  of  that  dignity  re- 
versed the  return  of  the  coroner's  jury  in  the  case  of  the  policeman,  Ro- 
bert Cully,  who  was  killed  in  the  Calthorpe  street  riot  They  are  also 
sovereign  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  of  gaol  delivery.  Into  this 
court  also  has  reverted  all  that  was  good  and  salutary  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  star  chamber,  which  was  a  court  of  very  ancient  origin, 
consisting  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  lay  privy  councillors,  together 
with  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  jury.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  legally  over  riots,  perjury,  misb^* 
haviour  of  sheriffs,  and  other  notorious  misdemeanors,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  was  finally  abolished  by  Charles  I.,  to  the  general 
joy  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  high  court  of  Admiralty  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, or  his  deputy,  styled  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  is  not  only  a  court 
of  civil,  but  also  of  criminal  jurisdMStion.  It  has  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  offences  committed  on  the  seas,  or  on  the  coasts,  out  of  the  body  or 
extent  of  any  English  county.     But,  as  this  court  proceeded  without  jury, 
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the  caprice  of  the  judge  was  apt  to  be  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  oppressire 
conduct,  and  it  was  determined  that  offences  should  be  tried  by  comniis- 
sioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  under  the  king's  great  seal,  the  admiral  or 
his  deputy,  and  three  or  four  more— the  indictment  being  first  found  by  a 
grand  jury,  and" afterwards  tried  by  a  petit  jury. 

These  four  courts  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
jurisdiction  extends  over  crimes  that  arise  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
There  are  also  courts  of  a  general  nature,  and  univenaUy  diffused  over 
the  nation,  but  of  a  local  jurisdiction  and  confined  to  partkular  districts. 

The  courts  of  Otfer  and  Terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  which  are 
held  before  the  king's  commissioners ;  among  whom  are  generally  the  two 
judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminister.  These  courts  are  held  twice  a-year 
in  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  four  northern  ones,  where  they 
sit  only  once  a-year.  But  in  London  and  Middlesex  they  are  open  eighi 
tunes  a-year.  The  commission  of  general  gaol  delivery  empowers  the 
judges  to  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  when  they  arrive, 
for  whatever  crimes  committed ;  so  that  one  way  or  other  the  gaols  are  in 
general  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  punished,  or  delivered,  twice  in  every 
year :  a  constitution  of  singular  use  and  excell^ce.  The  justkses  of  the 
peace,  wherein  the  assizes  are  held,  are  all  bound  by  law  to  attend  there 
on  pain  of  being  fined,  and  to  assist  the  judges  in  such  matters  as  lie  within 
their  knowledge  and  jurisdiction.  No  man  can  sit  as  a  judge  of  assize  in 
his  native  county,  although  he  may  act  therein  as  a  conunissioner  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery. 

The  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  must  be  held  in  every 
county,  once  in  every  quarter  of  a-year;  that  is,  the  first  week  after 
Michaelmas-day — the  first  week  after  i.he  Epiphany — the  first  week  after 
the  dose  of  Easter — and  in  the  week  after  the  translation  of  St  Thomas 
the  martyr,  or  7th  July.  It  must  be  held  before  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace,  one  of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  trying  and  determining  all  felonies  and  trespasses  whatsoever.  The 
justices,  however,  seldom  or  ever  try  any  greater  offences  than  larcenies ; 
murders,  and  other  capital  felonies,  they  usually  remit  to  the  assizes  for 
more  solemn  trial.  The  records  or  rolls  of  the  sessions  are  committed  to 
the  custody  of  a  special  ofiicer,  called  the  custos  rotuhrum,  who  is  always  a 
justice  of  the  quorum,  and  a  man  of  int^^rity  and  honour.  He  is  the  princi- 
pal civile  as  the  lord  lieutenant  is  the  principal  military  officer  in  the 
county,  and  is  nominated  by  the  king's  sign  manual.  To  him  belongs  the 
appointment  of  the  derk  of  the  peace,  which  office  he  is  prohibited  from 
seDing  for  money. 

In  most  corporation  towns  there  are  quarter  sessions  held  before  justices 
of  their  own,  within  their  respective  limits ;  besides  these  there  are  occa- 
sbnal  petty  sessions,  holden  both  in  towns  and  counties,  in  the  intervals  of 
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the  quarter  flenioofl,  for  the  despatch  of  business  of  inferior  moment ;  such 
as  the  licensing  of  ale-houses  and  the  like. 

The  Sheriff's  Toum^  or  rotation,  is  a  court  of  record,  held  twice  every 
year,  before  the  sheriff  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  within  a  month 
after  Easter  and  Michaelmas ;  being  indeed  only  the  turn  of  the  sheriff  to 
keep  a  court-leet  in  each  respective  hundred.  This  is  therefore  the  great 
court-Ieet  of  the  county,  as  the  county-court  is  the  oourt-baron ;  for  it 
was  taken  out  of  this,  for  the  sheriff's  ease. 

The  next  court  to  be  noticed  is  the  courUlut  or  view  of  franh^pUdge ; 
which  is  a  court  of  record,  held  once  a-year,  and  not  oftener,  withm  a 
particular  hundred,  lorddiip,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet 
It  is  the  king's  court,  granted  by  chartcxr  to  the  lords  of  those  hundreds 
or  manors.  The  original  object  of  the  court-leet  was  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  the  chastisement  of  those  who  disturbed  it.  AD  the  free- 
holders of  the  district  are  obliged  to  attend  this  court,  if  required,  each 
freeholder  being  considered  by  the  wise  system  of  the  great  Alfred  as 
pledges  for  each  other's  good  behaviour.  But  persons  under  twelve  and 
above  sixty  years  old,  peers,  clergymen,  women,  and  the  king's  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne,  are  excused  from  attendance  there ;  all  others  being  bound 
to  attend  on  the  jury,  if  required,  and  make  their  due  presentments 
Anciently  it  was  customary  to  summon  all  the  king's  subjects,  as  they  re- 
spectively grew  to  years  of  discretion  and  strength,  to  come  to  the  court- 
leet,  and  there  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  But  this  court 
has  gradually  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a  name. 

The  coroner*s  court  b  also  a  court  of  record,  to  inquhre  when  any  one 
dies  in  prison,  or  comes  to  a  violent  and  sudden  death  ;  by  what  means  he 
lost  his  life ;  and  he  is  only  entitled  to  do  this  on  view  of  the  body. 

The  court  of  the  clerk  of  Ike  market  is  incident  to  every  fair  and  market 
in  the  kingdom,  to  punish  misdemeanors  therein,  as  the  court  oi piepoudre 
is  to  determine  all  disputes  concerning  property.  Its  jurisdiction  is  prin- 
cipally the  recognizance  of  weights  and  measures,  whether  they  be  the  true 
standard  or  not ;  which  standard  was  formerly  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  appointed  a  clerk  (or  clergyman)  under  him 
as  inspector ;  and  hence,  the  officer,  though  now  always  a  layman,  is 
called  clerk  of  the  market 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  courts  of  a  private  or  special  cri- 
minal jurisdiction. 

The  court  of  the  lord  eieward,  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the  king's 
household,  instituted  by  Henry  YIII.  to  inquire  of  felony  by  any  of  the 
king's  sworn  servants  under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  in  oonfederatmg, 
compassing,  conspiring,  and  imagining  the  death  or  destruction  of  the 
king  or  any  of  his  privy  councfl.  The  inquiry  must  be  made  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  sober  and  discreet  men  of  the  king's  household. 
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The  court  of  the  steward  of  the  Marshalsea^  erected  by  Henry  YIII., 
which  inquires  into  and  punishes  all  treasons,  murders,  manslaugbters, 
bloodshed,  &&,  within  two  hundred  feet  from  the  gate  of  any  of  the  king's 
palaces,  or  houses  where  the  royal  person  shall  abida  The  proceedings 
are  by  jury  of  the  officers  and  sworn  servants  of  the  household  :  part  of  the 
punishment  is  to  cut  off  the  hand. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  criminal  courts  of  the  lard  high  stewards  of  the  two 
universUies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  which  have  jurisdiction  over  their 
respective  members  under  a  trial  by  jury.  It  has  authority  to  determine  all 
causes  of  property  wherein  a  privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties.  A  bill 
of  indictment  must  first  be  found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  then  the  cognizance 
claimed.  The  high  steward  issues  one  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who,  thereupon,  returns  a  panel  of  eighteen  freeholders ;  and  another  pre- 
cept to  the  bedeb  of  the  university,  who  also  return  a  panel  of  eighteen 
matriculated  laymen ;  and  by  a  jury  formed  of  one-half  of  each  of  these, 
the  indictment  is  tried  in  the  guildhall  of  the  cities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
And  if  it  be  necessary  to  award  execution,  in  consequence  of  finding 
the  party  guilty,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  must  execute  the  university  pro- 
cess, to  which  he  is  annually  bound  by  oath. 

Proceedings  in  Criminal  Cases. — ^The  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  are  two-fold ;  summary,  and  regular. 

By  a  summary  proceeding  is  meant  the  condemning  or  acquitting  of  an 
accused  person,  by  judges  appointed  by  statute,  who  are  thereby  empower- 
ed to  inflict  certain  penalties  on  the  offender  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury.  Thus  all  trials  of  offences  against  the  excise  laws  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  by  justices  of  the  peace.  Again, 
the  magistrates  have  the  power  to  punish  in  a  summary  way,  according  to 
act  of  parliament,  all  persons  guilty  of  swearing,  drunkenness,  &c.  To 
avoid,  however,  the  abuse  of  this  authority  as  much  as  poarible,  the  law  has 
made  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  party  accused  should  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  magistrates  previous  to  any  trial  of  the  fact, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Lastly,  if  a  contempt 
be  committed  in  any  of  the  courts,  the  offender  may  instantly  be  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  without  any  fur- 
ther proof  or  examination. 

But  the  regular  and  orderly  method  of  proceeding  is,  by  arrest  in  the 
first  place :  which  is  the  apprehending  of  one's  person,  that  it  may  be 
forthcoming  to  answer  an  alleged  or  suspected  crime.  But  no  one  is  to  be 
apprehended  unless  he  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  will,  at  least,  jus- 
tify his  being  held  to  bail  when  taken. — ^An  arrest  may  be  made  by  a 
warrant  This  is  to  be  granted  when  the  party  requiring  it  makes  oath 
concerning  the  crime  committed.  The  warrant  ought  to  be  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  justice  who  grants  it,  setting  forth  the  time  and  place 
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of  makiDg,  and  the  cauge  for  ^hich  it  is  made :  and  should  be  directed  to 
the  constable  or  any  private  person  named^  requiring  him  to  bring  tbe 
party,  either  generally  before  any  justice  for  the  county,  or  specially 
before  him  by  whom  the  warrant  is  granted.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  called 
a  special  warrant  A  warrant  from  the  chief  or  other  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  extends  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  is  not  dated  from  any 
county,  but  merely  dated  England,  But  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  one  county,  must  be  backed  by  a  justice  in  another,  before  it  can 
be  executed  there.  And  now,  any  warrant  for  apprehending  an  English 
offender  who  may  have  escaped  into  Scotland,  or  vice  versa,  may  be  endors- 
ed and  executed  by  the  local  magistrates,  and  the  offender  conveyed  back 
to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

In  the  year  1766,  the  house  of  commons  declared,  by  a  vote  of  the 
house,  that  the  issuing  of  general  warrants  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  being  guilty  of  the  crime  specified  therein,  without  specially 
naming  such  persons,  was  illegal  Before  that  period,  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  firom  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  to  adopt  this  method  on  particular  occasions,  without  having, 
in  any  instance,  been  censured,  until  the  30th  April,  1763,  when  John 
Wilkes  was  apprehended  on  this  authority.  Wilkes  commenced  an  action 
in  the  conmion  pleas,  against  Robert  Wood,  Esq.,  under-secretary  of  state, 
for  seizing  his  papers  under  a  general  warrant :  and  after  a  hearing  of 
nearly  fifteen  hours  before  lord  chief  justice  Pratt  and  a  special  jury, 
Wilkes  obtained  a  verdict.  His  lordship  pronounced  the  warrant  under 
which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been  arrested,  to  be  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
absolutely  void.  A  decision  so  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
rendered  chief  justice  Pratt  extremely  popular,  and  he  not  only  received 
marks  of  public  favour  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  his  majesty 
George  III.,  who  was  always  a  promoter  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  his  country,  signified  his  royal  approbation  of  his  conduct  by  creating  him 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of  earl  of  Camden. 

But  arrests  may  be  executed  by  officers  without  a  warrant  A  justice  of 
the  peace  may  apprehend  any  one  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his 
presence.  The  sheriff,  too,  and  the  coroner,  may  apprehend  any  felon 
within  the  county  without  a  warrant.  The  constable  has  likewise  great 
authority  in  criminal  cases  -,  and  may  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  cases  of  felony  actually  committed,  may 
break  open  doors  to  arrest  the  felon,  and  even  kill  him  if  he  cannot  be  other- 
wise taken.  But  should  the  constable  be  killed  in  attempting  to  arrest  a 
felon,  it  is  murder  in  all  concerned.  If  an  officer  arrest  a  felon  under  a 
warrant,  it  must  be  in  all  respects  good,  otherwise  it  is  not  murder  if  the  con- 
stable is  killed  in  its  execution.  Watchmen  may,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  ar» 
rest  all  offenders,  and  especially  night-walkers,  and  commit  them  to  custody 
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until  tbe  moniiog.  When  a  fdony  has  been  actually  committed,  a  private 
penon  acting  with  a  good  intention,  and  upon  such  information  aa 
amounts  to  a  reasonable  and  probaUe  ground  of  suspicion,  is  justified  in 
apprehending  the  suspected  person  without  a  warrant,  in  order  to  carry 
him  before  a  magistrate^*  But  where  a  private  person  had  delivered 
another  into  the  custody  of  a  constable,  on  a  suspicion  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  be  unfounded,  it  was  held  that  the  person  so  arrested  might 
maintain  an  action  of  trespass  for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
against  such  private  person,  although  a  felony  had  actually  been  com« 
mitted.t 

As  an  encouragement  to  any  man  to  make  exertion  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals,  it  is  enacted  by  law,  that  any  person  taking  and  prose- 
cuting a  felon  to  conviction,  shall  receive  from  the  sherifF  a  reward  of 
£40,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  horses,  furniture,  arms,  money,  and 
other  goods  taken  upon  the  person  of  the  robber ;  with  a  reservation, 
however,  of  the  right  of  any  person  from  whom  the  same  may  have  been 
stden.  And  by  various  statutes,  such  persons  as  apprehend  and  convict 
fdons  guilty  of  burglary,  house-breaking,  horse-stealing,  and  those  who. 
are  found  at  large  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  ordered  to  be 
transported,  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  all  parish  offices,  and  shall  re- 
ceive specific  sums  of  money,  from  £lO  to  £40,  according  to  circum- 
stances. And  now,  if  any  offender  has  escaped  from  Ireland  into  England 
or  Scotland,  or  vice  versa^  he  may  be  apprehended  by  a  warrant  indorsed 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  jurisdiction  within  which  the 
oflender  shall  be  found ;  and  he  may  be  conveyed  to  that  part  of  the  anited 
kingdom,  in  which  the  warrant  is  issued  and  the  ofience  is  charged  to  have 
been  committed. 

When  an  offender  is  arrested,  he  is  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  takes 
down  in  writing  the  prisoner's  examination,  and  the  information  of  those 
who  bring  him.  If  the  suspicion  entertained  against  him  be  groundless, 
he  must  be  immediately  discharged  ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  must  either  be 
committed  to  prison  or  admitted  to  bail,  that  is,  he  must  put  in  sureties 
for  his  appearance  to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bail  in  all  oflTences  against  the  common  law,  or  any  acts 
of  parliament  that  are  below  felony,  unless  the  bail  be  prohibited  by  some 
special  statuta  But  persons  accused  of  treason  and  murder  cannot  be 
baOed, — ^nor  in  cases  where  bills  of  indictment  have  been  found  for  man- 
slaughter,— ^nor  such  as,  having  been  committed  for  felony,  have  broken 
prison, — nor  persons  outlawed, — nor  such  as  have  abjured  the  realm, — 
nor  persons  taken  in  the  act  of  felony, — nor  persons  charged  with  arson, 
— nor  excommunicated  persons,— nor  in  many  other  cases  of  a  doubtful 
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nature.  If  it  is  nol  a  bailable  offence,  or  the  party  cannot  find  sufficient 
security,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  by  the  justices'  mittimus^ 
or  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  narrating  the  cause  of  his  committal, 
to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.  By  the 
late  statute  of  7  George  IV.,  the  law  on  the  subject  of  bails  is  entirely 
changed  ;  that  statute  provides,  that  if  a  charge  of  felony  b^re  one  w 
more  justices  be  supported  by  positive  and  creditable  evidence  of  the  fact, 
or  of  evidence  which,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  justice,  or  justices,  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  the  guOt  of  the 
accused  party,  the  person  shall  be  committed  for  trial ;  but  if  there  be  only 
one  justice  present  and  the  whole  evidence  does  not  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  nor  warrant  the  dismissal  of  the  charge,  the  prisoner  is 
to  be  remanded  till  he  can  be  taken  before  two  justices.  If  the  prisoner  be 
brought  before  two  or  more  justices,  either  in  the  first  instance  or  after 
having  been  remanded,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  shall,  in 
their  opinion,  not  be  such  as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  but  if, 
nevertheless,  there  appears  sufficient  ground  for  a  judicial  inquiry,  such 
justices  may  admit  the  prisoner  to  bail.  Since  this  statute  was  passed, 
therefore,  a  single  justice  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  take  bail  upon 
a  charge  of  felony ;  he  must  either  dismiss  the  charge  or  commit  the  pri- 
soner, if  there  be  positive  evidence,  or  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt ;  and 
if  there  is  not  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  but  he  thinks  that  he  ought 
not  to  dismiss  the  charge,  he  must  remand  the  prisoner  till  he  can  be 
brought  before  two  justices.  If  a  magistrate  should  refuse,  or,  without 
cause,  delay  to  bail  a  person  who  is  bailable,  he  breaks  the  law,  and  greatly 
offends  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  -,  lor  both  the  common  law  and 
the  preceding  act  require  him  to  admit  all  persons  to  bail  whose  offences  . 
are  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Nevertheless,  to  prevent  any  magis- 
trate from  taking  either  excessive  or  insufficient  bail,  he  is  liable  in  either 
case  to  be  fined,  whenever  he  forgets  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  is  influ- 
enced by  his  own  feelings,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  principles  of  rea« 
son,  justice,  and  humanity. 

This  commitment  is  not  intended  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  an  indis- 
pensable mode  of  securing  the  person  of  the  offender  against  the  day  of 
trial.  During  his  confinement  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  possible 
humanity,  consistently  with  his  safe  custody,  and  the  gaoler's  responsibility. 
He  should  not  be  unnecessarily  loaded  with  irons,  nor  suffer  any  other 
hardship  tlian  what  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  his  personal 
liberty.  The  law  considers  every  man  as  innocent  till  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  declared  him  to  be  guilty.  Witliin  the  last  century 
several  statutes  have  regulated  the  management  of  gaols,  so  that  acts  of 
oppression  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
more  frequently  the  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  turbulence  and  ill  be- 
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iiamur,  than  in  any  dispoBition  to  tyranny  or  oppreiBion  on  the  part  of 
the  gaoler.  And  a  humane  and  conscientious  gaoler  will  guard  against 
having  his  feelings  hardened  by  daily  witnessing  so  many  objects  of  mis- 
ery ;  and,  whilst  he  diligently  attends  to  his  charge  to  keep  his  prisonen 
safely,  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  may  possibly  be  clear  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge.  He  will  not  needlessly  thrust  them  into  the  inner 
prison,  nor  make  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  like  the  gaoler  of  Philippi ; 
but  will  show  a  compassionate  regard  to  their  persons.  He  will  pour  *^  wine 
and  oil"  into  the  wounds  of  their  guilty  conscience;  and  ivhen  the  magistrates 
send  to  let  the  prisoners  go,  he  will  suffer  them  to  depart  and  go  in  peace, 
without  exacting  from  them  more  fees  than  what  are  just  and  equitable. 

Prosecution  is  the  next  step  towards  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
that  is  either  upon  a  previous  finding  of  the  fact  by  an  inquest  or  grand 
jury,  or  without  such  preyious  finding.  The  former  is  either  by  present' 
ment  or  indicitneni, 

A  presentment^  generaQy  taken,  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  includ- 
ing not  only  presentments  properly  so  caQed,  but  also  inquisitions  of  ofiiee, 
and  indictments  by  a  grand  jury.  A  presentment,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  knowledge 
or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them,  at  the  suit 
of  the  king ;  such  as  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance  and  the  like,  upon 
which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  afterwards  frame  an  indictment  before 
the  party  prosecuted  can  be  put  to  answer  it. 

An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor^  preferred  to  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand 
jury.  To  this  end  the  sheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to  every 
session  of  the  peace,  and  every  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer ^  and  of 
general  gaol-delivery,  twenty-four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  to 
inquire,  present,  do,  and  execute  all  those  things,  which  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  shall  be  then  and  there  commanded  them.  As  many  as  appear  upon 
this  panel  are  sworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  least, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three,  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  The 
grand  jury  are  previously  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry,  by  a 
charge  from  the  judge  who  presides  on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor ;  and  they  are  to  hear 
evidence  only  on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor :  because  the  finding  of  an  in- 
dictment is  only  ui  the  nature  of  an  inquiry,  or  accusation,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  tried  and  determined :  and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  inquure, 
upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party 
to  answer  it.  The  grand  jury  ought  not  to  be  assisted  by  the  depositions 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  except  when  these  depositions  could  be  read 
in  evidence  to  the  petit  jury. 
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The  duty  of  the  grand  jury  is  not  only  to  indict  all  who  shall  appear  io 
them  to  be  criminal,  but  also  to  protect  every  innocent  person  from  that 
▼exation  and  danger  which  might  be  the  effect  of  malice  or  tyranny,  or  both 
combined.  In  order  to  oblige  these  important  juries  to  a  more  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  this  two-fold  duty,  the  following  oath  is  appointed  to  be 
taken,  both  by  the  foreman  and  every  other  member  of  the  grand  inquest: 

<^  You  shall  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  such 

articles,  matters,  and  things,  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge.  And  of  all 
other  matters  and  things,  as  shall  come  to  your  own  knowledge,  touching 
this  present  service.  The  king's  counsel,  your  fellows',  and  your  own, 
you  shall  keep  secret  You  shall  present  no  person  for  hatred  or  malice; 
neither  shall  you  leave  any  one  unpresented  for  favour  or  affection,  for 
love  or  gain,  or  any  hopes  thereof ;  but  in  all  things  you  shall  present  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge — so  help  you  God." 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  if  the  grand  jury  think  the  accusation 
groundless,  they  indorse  the  bill  with  the  words  ^^  not  a  true  bill,"  or  '^  not 
found,"  and  the  party  is  discharged  accorduigly.  But  if  the  grand  jury  are 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse  the  bill  '^  a  true 
bill :"  the  mdictment  is  then  said  to  be  found,  and  the  party  stands  indicted. 
The  law  of  Enghmd,  however,  is  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  its  favoured  in- 
habitants, that  no  man  can  be  convicted  of  any  capital  offence,  at  the  suit  of 
the  king,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his  equals,  who  must 
also  be  his  neighbours.  For  twelve,  at  least,  of  the  grand  jury  must,  in  the 
first  place,  assent  to  his  accusation ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  trial,  the  whole 
petit  jury  must  agree  in  finding  him  guilty.  The  indictment  being  found, 
is  delivered  publicly  into  court,  and  the  clerk  of  the  assize  reads  aloud 
**  A  true  bill  against  A.  B.  for  felony,"  &c, ;  or  vice  versa^  if  no  bill 
has  been  found.  Formerly,  it  was  necessary  that  an  indictment  sliould 
have  a  precise  and  suflicient  certainty,  specifying  the  Christian  name,  sur- 
name, and  addition  of  the  estate  and  degree,  mystery  and  craft,  town,  or 
place,  and  the  county  of  the  offender,  in  order  to  idoitify  his  person.  But 
by  the  act  26th  May,  1826,  for  hnproving  the  adnunistration  of  criminal 
justice  in  England,  it  has  been  enacted  ^'  that  no  indictment  or  information 
shall  be  abated  by  reason  of  any  dilatory  plea  of  misnomer,  or  want  of  ad- 
dition, or  of  wrong  addition  of  the  party  offering  such  plea,  if  the  court 
shall  be  satisfied  by  afiidavit  or  otherwise,  of  the  truth  of  such  plea  :  but, 
in  such  case,  the  court  shall  forthwith  cause  the  indictment  or  informa- 
tion to  be  amended  according  to  the  truth,  and  shall  call  upon  such  party 
to  plead  thereto,  and  shall  proceed,  as  if  no  such  dilatory  plea  had  been 
pleaded."*     And  to  ascertain  clearly  the  time  and  pbce,  it  was  formerly 

*  7  Geo.  IV.  c  64^  i.  19. 
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neoeisary  to  state  the  day  and  township  wherein  the  fact  was  committed  ; 
but  the  statute  just  quoted  proyides,  that  a  mistake  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulais  shall  not  stay  or  reverse  the  judgment  The  oflPence  itself  must 
be  cleariy  stated,  and  in  some  crimes  particular  words  of  art  must  be 
introduced,  to  express  the  exact  idea  which  the  kw  entertains  of  the  of- 
fence. Thus,  in  treason,  the  facts  must  be  laid  to  be  done  *^  trea- 
sonably, and  against  his  allegiance,"  otherwise  the  indictment  is  Yoid. 
Also,  in  indictments  for  murder,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  party 
*'  murdered,"  not  ^^  killed,"  the  deceased.  It  was  also  formerly  essential  to 
a.good  indictment  that  the  value  of  the  thing,  or  instrument  of  the  offence, 
be  expressed.  This  was  necessary  in  larcenies,  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
grand  or  petit  larceny,  and  whether  the  criminal  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  But  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  distmction  between  grand 
and  petit  larceny  being  now  abolished,  this  reason  no  longer  exists  :  never- 
theless, on  other  grounds,  it  is  still  necessary  that  the  thing  stolen  should 
be  stated  to  be  of  some  value.  But  there  is  a  method  of  proceeding,  at 
the  suit  of  the  king,  without  a  previous  indictment  or  presentment  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  is  by  way  of  information. 

Informations  are  of  two  sorts  ;  first,  those  that  are  partly  at  the  suit  of 
the  king,  and  partly  of  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  those  that  are  in  the 
name  of  the  king  alone.  The  former  are  usually  brought  upon  penal 
statutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  offender :  one  part  to  the  use  of 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  Informations  that  are  exhibited 
in  the  name  of  the  king  alone,  are  also  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  those  that  are 
truly  and  properly  his  own  suits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  the  attorney- gen- 
eral ;  secondly,  those  in  which  he  is  the  nominal  prosecutor :  yet  it  is  on 
the  accusation  of  some  private  person  or  common  informer.  These  infor- 
mations are  filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  The  objects  of  the  king's  own  prosecutions  are  properly  such 
enormous  misdemeanors,  as  tend  directly  to  disturi)  and  endanger  his  go- 
vernment, or  to  molest  and  affront  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  regular 
duties  of  the  crown.  In  such  cases  the  crown  immediately  prosecutes  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  would  accrue  from  the  delay  of  applying,  first  of 
all,  to  a  grand  jury,  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment.  The  object  of  these  in- 
formations, filed  by  the  master  of  the  crown  ofiice,  upon  the  complaint  or 
relation  of  a  private  person,  are  any  gross  misdemeanors,  riots,  batteries, 
libels,  and  other  immoralities  of  an  atrocious  kind,  not  tending  peculiarly 
to  disturb  the  government,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  enormity  or 
dangerous  example,  deserve  the  most  public  censure.  When  an  informa- 
tion is  filed  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the 
county  where  the  transaction  took  place  ;  and  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  the  court  of  king's  bench  must  be  resorted  to  for  his  punishment 

If  an  information  or  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  removed  into  the 
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court  of  king's  bench  by  cerliorari^  be  not  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  it  is  sent  doivn  by  writ  of  nisi  prius  into  the 
county  where  the  crime  is  charged  to  hare  been  committed ;  and  it  is  there 
tried  either  by  a  common  or  a  special  jury,  like  a  record  in  a  ciril  action  : 
and  if  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  he  must  afterwards  receiTe  judgmeot 
irom  the  court  of  king's  bench.  But  when  an  indictment  for  treason  or 
fek>ny  is  removed  by  certiararij  the  party  pleading  the  record  b  sent  down 
by  nisi  prius  to  be  tried  ;  the  judges  of  nisi  prius  may,  upon  that  record, 
proceed  to  trial,  judgment,  and  execution,  as  if  they  were  justices  of  gaol- 
delirery.* 

A  writ  of  quo  warranto  is  another  species  of  information,  usually  prac- 
tised to  try  the  civil  rights  of  such  as  have  intruded  into  any  office  or 
franchise  ;  but  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  being  merdy 
a  civil  proceeding,  the  court  of  king's  bench  will  grant  a  new  trial,  although 
the  verdict  be  given  for  the  defendant 

We  will  now  inquire  into  the  manner  of  issuing  process^  after  finding 
indictment  to  bring  in  the  accused  to  answer  it,  if  he  has  been  previously 
in  custody ;  but  if  he  should  be  at  large,  having  JUd  for  t/,  or  by  any 
means  secreted  himself,  then  process  is  to  be  issued  out  against  him.  The 
regular  process  for  any  petty  misdemeanor,  or  on  a  penal  statute,  is  a 
writ  of  venire  facias,  which  is  a  summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear,  as 
the  indictment  cannot  be  tried  if  the  offender  be  not  personally  present  in 
court  If  it  appear,  by  the  return  to  the  writ  of  ventre,  that  the  party 
has  lands  in  the  county,  then  a  distress  infinite  shall  be  issued  from  time 
to  time,  till  he  make  his  appearance.  But  if  he  has  no  lands,  the  sheriff  shall 
be  commanded,  by  writ  of  capias^  to  take  his  body  and  have  him  present  at 
the  next  assizes.  If  he  cannot  be  taken  on  the  first  capias^  a  second  and  a 
thkd  shall  issue,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluries  capias.  But  on  indictments 
for  treason  or  felony,  a  writ  of  capias  is  the  first  process.  After  all  these 
several  writs  have  been  issued^  and  the  offender  absconds,  he  may  be  ex- 
acted, proclaimed,  or  required  to  surrender  at  five  county  courts :  and  if 
he  returned  quinto  exactus^  and  do  not  appear  at  the  fifth  exaction,  then 
he  is  to  be  adjudged  outlawed^  or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
He  then  becomes  incapable  of  taking  any  of  its  benefits,  either  by  bringing 
actions  or  otherwise.  His  life,  however,  is  still  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  although  anciently  an  outlawed  felon  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
by  any  one  that  shoukl  meet  him ;  yet  now  it  is  holden  that  no  man  is  en- 
titled to  kill  bun  wantonly,  unless  in  the  endeavour  to  apprehend  him : 
otherwise  it  is  murder.  The  execution  of  a  malefactor,  even  although 
condemned  to  death  by  the  law,  by  an  unauthorized  person,  is  murder,  al« 
tliough  justifiable  when  the  law  requires  it     And  further,  if  judgment  of 
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desth  be  given  bj  a  judge  not  authorized  by  lawful  commisaon,  and  exe- 
ention  be  done  aooordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  And  upon 
ihig  account  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  though  he  accepted  the  place  of  a  judge 
under  Cromwell's  government,  yet  declined  to  sit  on  the  crown  side  at  the 
assizes,  and  try  prisoners  :  having  the  strongest  objections  to  the  usurper's 
authority  to  grant  a  commission. 

Outlawries  on  indictments  for  misdemeanors,  are  punished  like  out- 
lawries on  civil  actions,  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  But  an 
outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  amounts  to  a  conviction  and  attainder  of  the 
offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  as  much  as  if  the  criminal  had  been 
found  guilty  by  a  petit  jury.  An  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  a  writ  of 
error ;  for  if  a  single  point  be  omitted  or  misconducted,  the  whole  out- 
lawry is  illegal.  On  a  reversal,  the  accused  party  is  allowed  to  plead  to 
the  indictment,  and  defend  himself  against  it. 

Writs  of  certiorari  facias  are  writs  usually  had  before  trial,  after  the 
indictment  is  found,  to  certify  and  remove  it,  with  all  the  proceedings 
thereon,  irom  any  inferior  court  of  jurisdiction,  into  the  court  of  king^s 
bench,  which  is  the  sovereign  ordinary  court  of  justice  in  criminal  causes. 
This  may  be  done  when  it  is  surmised  that  a  partial  or  insufficient  trial 
will  probably  be  had  in  the  court  below.  Indictments  found  by  the  grand 
jury  against  a  peer,  or  privileged  person  of  the  universities^  must,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  writ  of  certiorari^  be  certified  and  transmitted  mto  the  court 
of  pariiament,  or  to  the  courts  established  by  law  in  the  universities,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  there  respectively  tried  and  condemned.  Upon  the' 
appearance  of  the  offender  in  court,  he  is  immediately  to  be  arraigned  on 
the  indictment ;  that  is,  he  is  to  be  cidled  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  an- 
swer to  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  and  the  court  has  no  authority 
to  order  his  irons  to  be  taken  off  till  he  has  pleaded,  and  the  jury  are 
charged  to  try  him.  The  prisoner  is  called  upon  at  the  bar  to  hold  up 
his  right  hand,  in  order  that  by  this  act  he  may  own  himself  to  be  of  that 
name  by  which  he  is  called,  and  thus  identify  his  person  from  the  crowd 
around  him  :  but  if  he  confess  that  he  is  the  person  named,  it  is  sufficient. 
The  act  of  holding  up  the  right  hand  was  both  a  significant  and  important 
ceremony  for  those  who  upon  conviction  might  have  been  punished  with 
death,  except  for  the  benefit  of  clergy,  now  wholly  abolished.  Laymen 
could  only  once  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  when  con- 
victed, instead  of  being  executed,  they  were  burned  on  the  brawn  of  the 
thumb  ;  the  holding  up  his  hand,  therefore,  was  to  show  the  court  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  been  convicted  before  of  any  clergyable  offence.  The 
indictment  is  then  to  be  distinctly  read  to  the  prisoner  in  the  English 
tongue,  that  he  may  fully  understand  the  charge  that  is  brought  against 
him.     He  is  then  asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

When  arraigned,  a  prisoner  either  stands  mute  or  confesses  the  fact,  or 
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I^eads  to  the  iodictinent  He  is  understood,  in  law,  to  staod  mute  when 
he  either  makes  no  answer  at  all,  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or 
havnig  {beaded  guilty,  he  refuses  to  put  himself  upon  his  country.  If  he 
say  nothing,  a  jury  is  to  inquire  whether  he  is  obstinately  silent,  or  dumb 
by  the  visitation  of  God.  If  the  latter  should  appear  to  be  the  case,  the 
court  shall  proceed  to  trial ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  sen- 
tence of  death  can  be  passed  against  such  a  person.  But  if  he  be  found 
obsiinateljf  mute,  it  has  long  been  held  that  this  is  equivalent  to  conviction, 
and  the  prisoner  shall  receive  the  same  judgment  and  execution  in  ail  such 
cases,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  a  yerdict  or  confession  of  the  crime. 
The  English  judgment  of  penance  or  peine  forte  el  dure^  was,  that  the 
prisoner  be  remanded  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a 
low  dark  chamber,  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  floor,  naked, 
unless  where  decency  forbids  ;  and  that  there  be  placed  upon  his  body  as 
great  a  weight  of  iron  as  his  body  can  bear :  and  more,  that  he  have  no 
sustenance,  save  only,  on  the  first  day,  three  morsek  of  the  worst  bread, 
and  on  the  second  day,  three  draughts  of  standing  water,  that  should  be 
nearest  to  the  prison  door ;  and  in  this  situation  this  should  be  hu  daily 
diet  alternately,  iiU  he  died.  Several  persons  have  had  resolution  and 
patience  to  undergo  so  terrible  a  death,  in  order  to  benefit  their  hein,  by 
preventing  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  which  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  by  a  yerdict.  Of  this  there  is  a  memorable  story  of 
an  ancestor  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  north  of  England,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  killed  his  wife  and  his  children,  which  were  at  home  :  and  pro- 
ceeding with  an  intent  to  destroy  his  only  remaining  child,  an  infant  nursed 
at  a  farm  house  at  some  distance,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  This  interruption  gave  time  for  conscience  to  resume  its 
empire  in  his  breast.  He  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  haying  surren- 
dered himself  to  justice,  in  order  to  secure  his  estates  to  this  child,  he  had 
the  resolutbn  to  die  under  the  dreadful  judgment  of  peine  forte  et  dure. 

This  dreadful  punishment  is  now,  however,  wholly  abolished.  It  was 
lately  enacted  that  if  any  person  being  arraigned  for  high  treason,  felony, 
piracy,  or  misdemeanor,  shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer 
directiy  to  the  indictment  or  information,  the  court  may  order  the  proper 
officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  **  not  guilty"  on  behalf  of  such  person  ;  and  such 
plea  shaU  haye  the  same  force  as  if  actually  pleaded  by  the  party  himself  ;* 
which  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  to 
the  public  mind,  and  obviously  operates  much  more  powerfully  ;  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  a  prisoner  should  suffer  punishment,  after  a  public  manifesta- 
tion of  his  guilt  by  evidence,  than  that  he  should  be  punished  so  cruelly 
only  upon  presumption  of  guilt,  arising  from  his  obstinate  silence. 

*  7and8Geo.  IV.,c.28. 
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If  the  prisoner  confett  the  crime  char^  in  the  indictment,  the  court 
has  nothing  farther  to  do  than  to»pronounce  judgment.  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  perhaps  contrition  of  heart,  a  prisoner  will  plead  guilty, 
to  avoid  adding  to  his  crime  hy  telling  a  falsehood.  In  a  moral  point  of 
▼iew,  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  praiseworthy  :  hut  neither  the  law  of  na- 
ture nor  of  the  land  requures  a  man  voluntarily  to  subject  himself  to  hu- 
man punishment,  by  confessing  his  sins  to  his  fellow  creatures,  every  man 
being  deemed  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law  till  he  has  been  proved  to  be 
guilty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  twelve  of  his  equals ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
prosecutor  to  substantiate  his  guilt  by  credible  evidence.  In  a  legal  sense, 
a  prisoner  may  plead  not  guiUy  with  the  greatest  propriety  before  a  hu- 
man tribunal :  and  which  may  be  done  consistently  with  sincere  repentance 
and  humble  confession  to  Almighty  God.  After  conviction,  however,  if 
he  be  really  guilty,  and  truly  penitent,  he  will  also  make  an  unreserved 
acknowledgment  to  man. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  a  popular  error  respecting  turning 
king^s  evidence^  by  one  of  the  accomplices  in  any  crime.  It  is  too  gener- 
ally believed,  that  an  accomplice,  who  voluntarily  offers  to  give  evidence 
against  his  companions,  is  entitled  to  a  pardon.  This,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  justices  of  the  peace  have  usually  encouraged  an 
accomplice  to  make  a  full  discovery,  and  to  give  his  evidence  without  pre- 
varication and  fraud,  by  intimating,  at  least,  that  he  himself  shall  not  be 
prosecuted.  In  the  case  of  Mrs  Rudd,  it  was  laid  down  by  lord  Mansfield, 
that  no  authority  is  given  to  a  justice  of  peace  to  pardon  an  offender,  and 
to  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  a  witness,  at  all  events,  against  otliers.  But 
when  the  evidence  appears  insufficient  to  convict'  two  or  more  without 
the  testimony  of  one  of  them,  the  magistrate  may  encourage  a  hope^  that 
he  who  will  behave  fairly,  and  disclose  the  whole  truth,  and  bring  the  others 
to  justice,  shall  himself  escape  punishment.  But  this  discretionary  power 
is  founded  in  practice  only,  and  cannot  control  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  gaol-delivery,  and  exempt,  at  all  events,  the  accomplice  from  being  pro- 
secuted. A  motion  is  always  made  to  the  judge  for  leave  to  admit  an  ac- 
complice to  be  a  witness,  and  unless  he  should  see  some  particular  reason 
for  a  contrary  conduct,  he  will  prefer  the  one  to  whom  this  particular  en- 
couragement has  been  given  by  the  justice  of  peace.  This  admission  to 
be  a  witness  amounts  only  to  a  promise  of  a  recommendation  to  mercy, 
upon  condition  that  the  accomplice  makes  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime  for  which  the  other  prisoners  are  tried,  and 
in  which  he  has  been  concerned  in  concert  with  them.  On  his  failure  he 
forfeits  all  claim  to  protection.  On  a  trial,  some  years  ago,  at  York,  be- 
fore Mr  Justice  Buller,  the  accomplice,  who  was  admitted  a  witness,  de- 
nied his  evidence,  and  all  that  he  had  before  confessed,  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted  :   but  the  judge  ordered  an  indkstment  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  against  thig  acoomplioe  for  the  same  crime,  and  on  his  confession 
and  other  circumstances,  he  was  convicted  and  executed.*  But  those  ac- 
complices have  a  right  to  pardon,  who  turn  king's  evidence  on  the  faith 
of  the  king's  special  proclamation. 

When  the  prisoner  neither  stands  mute  nor  confesses  the  fact,  he  is 
then  said  to  plead,  or  make  his  defence  on  the  arraignment.  This  is  done 
either  hy  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  a  demurrer,  or  a  plea  in  ahatement, 
or  a  special  plea  in  bar,  or  by  the  general  issue. 

A  plea  to  the  Jurisdiction  is  when  an  indictment  is  taken  before  a  court 
that  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  if  a  man  be  indicted  for 
a  rape  at  the  sheriff's  toum,  or  for  treason  at  the  quarter  sessions :  in  this 
and  similar  cases  he  may  except  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  without 
answering  at  all  to  the  crime  aUeged.  A  demurrer  to  the  indictment  k 
when  the  crime  charged  is  allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins  issue 
on  some  point  of  law  in  the  indictment,  by  which  he  asserts  that  the  fact, 
as  stated,  is  not  felony,  treason,  or  whatever  the  crime  is  said  to  be.  But 
this  plea  is  seldom  used,  because  the  same  advantage  may  be  taken  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  on  conviction.  A  plea  in  abatement  is  principally  for 
a  misnomer,  a  wrong  name,  or  a  false  addition  to  the  prisoner :  as  if  John 
Jones,  gentleman,  is  indicted  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Jones,  esquire,  he 
may  plead  that  he  has  the  name  of  John,  and  not  of  Thomas ;  and  that 
he  is  not  an  esquire,  but  a  gentleman.  But  this  is  a  mere  delay,  which 
avails  the  prisoner  but  little,  as  a  new  bill  of  indictment  may  be  framed, 
corresponding  to  the  name  and  degree  which  he  has  avowed  belong  to 
him.     But  this  plea  has  been  entirely  done  away  with  by  statute.f 

But  a  far  more  substantial  kind  of  plea  is  a  special  plea  in  bar^  which 
affects  the  merits  of  the  indictment,  and  gives  a  reason  why  the  prisoner 
ought  not  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  with  which  he  ia 
charged.     Special  pleas  in  bar  are  of  four  kinds  : 

1st,  The  plea  of  9^  former  acquittal  It  being  an  universal  maxim  in 
English  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  brought  into  jeopardy  of  his  life  more 
than  once  for  the  same  crime.  2nd,  A  former  conviction  for  the  same 
identical  crime  is  a  second  plea  in  bar,  although  no  judgment  was  ever 
given,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be,  which  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment :  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  both  these  pleas  in  bar  must  be  on  a 
prosecution  for  the  same  identical  act  and  crime.  3rd,  A  former  attainder 
is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  same  or  another  felony.  For 
whenever  a  man  is  attainted  of  felony,  by  judgment  of  death,  either  upon  a 
verdict  or  confession  by  outlawry,  he  may  plead  such  attainder  in  bar  to  any 
subsequent  indictment  or  appeal  for  the  same  or  any  other  felony.  And 
this  because  the  prisoner  is  dead  in  law  by  the  first  attainder,  his  blood  is 

*  7  Geo.  IV.,  c  64.  f  Profeawr  Christian's  NotcN. 
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ali'eady  attainted,  and  he.  has  forfeitad  ail  that  he  had.  But  to  this  general 
rale  there  are  exceptions.  4th,  The  last  plea  in  bar  to  be  mentioned  is  a 
pardon^  which  at  once  destroys  the  end  and  design  of  an  indictment,  by  re- 
mitting that  punishment  which  the  prosecution  is  calculated  to  indict.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  {dead  a  pardon  in  bar,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
be/are  rather  than  after  sentence  is  past;  because  by  stopping  the  judg- 
ment it  prevents  the  corruption  of  blood  by  attainder :  for  the  blood  once 
corrupted  by  an  attainder,  cannot  be  again  restored  but  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament. 

But  the  only  plea  on  which  the  prisoner  can  receive  his  final  judgment 
of  death  is  the  general  issue,  or  plea  of  not  guilty.  In  indictments  of 
felony  and  treason,  the  prisoner  must  plead  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty, 
as  be  cannot  put  m  any  special  matter  by  way  of  plea,  but  only  give  it  in 
evidence,  of  which  the  jury  will  take  notice,  and  give  a  verdict  according- 
ly. The  {Misoner  having  pleaded  not  guilty ,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  replies  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  prove  him  so.  And  thus  the  king  and  the  prisoner  are  at  issue.  The 
prisoner  is  then  asked  how  he  will  be  tried,  who  answers  **  by  God  and  the 
country ;"  to  which  the  clerk  replies,  ''  God  send  thee  a  good  deliver- 
ance :"  a  petition  expressive  of  the  law's  compassion,  which  would  rather 
that  the  prisoner's  innocence  might  appear,  than  that  his  conviction  and 
punishment  should  be  the  result  of  the  trial  But  if  the  prisoner  refuse 
to  put  himself  on  his  trial  in  the  usual  form,  his  obstinacy  is  construed  into 
a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  he  is  convicted  of  the  felony,  &c.  accord- 
ingly. 

The  prisoner  having  been  arraigned,  and  no  other  plea  in  bar  of  farther 
proceedings  established,  he  must  take  his  trial  on  the  general  issue  or  plea 
of  **  not  guilty,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  indictment  must  be  submitted  to 
the  impartial  examination  and  decision  of  a  jury.  We  are  now,  then,  ad- 
ranced  to  a  very  important  and  a  most  interesting  stage  of  the  business. 
To  behold  a  fellow  subject,  and  what  may  perhaps  come  closer  home,  a 
fellow  sinner,  accused  by  twelve  of  the  first  men  in  the  county  of  a  crime, 
which,  if  proved  in  his  presence,  will  deprive  him  either  of  his  property,  his 
liberty,  or  his  life,  or  perhaps  of  them  all ;  to  see  the  king,  emphatically 
called  the  father  of  his  people,  represented  by  the  judge,  arrayed  with  the 
robes,  and  surrounded  with  the  insignia  of  his  office,  sitting  to  distribute 
justice  with  an  impartial  hand ;  to  mark  the  alternate  forebodings  of  a 
crowded  and  anxious  audience  ;  to  notice  the  patient  attention  of  the  jur^i 
to  all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  as  well  as  against  the  prisoner ;  how  eagerly 
they  drink  in  every  syllable  of  his  defence,  and  with  what  caution  and 
tenderness  they  return  their  verdict ;  to  observe  the  trembling  anxiety 
with  which  the  unhappy  prisoner  waits  for  the  dreadful  words  that  are  to 
pronounce  his  guilt  and  his  doom,  or  the  elating  sentence  which  is  to  send 
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him  guiltless  from  the  bar — is  a  scene  at  once  so  solemn  and  affecting, 
that  no  humane  person  can  survey  it  ivithout  the  most  lively  emotions. 

In  the  superstitious  age  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  .several  very  exception- 
able modes  of  trial  were  ignorantly  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  it  being  a  general  opinion  at  that 
time  that  the  Almighty  would  always  miraculously  mterpose  to  save  the 
innocent.  Thb  absurd  and  presumptuous  notion,  however,  of  the  im- 
mediate interference  of  divine  Providence,  in  deciding  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  any  by  ordealsy  or  their  trials  by  Jire  and  water ^  and  after- 
wards by  the  trial  of  battel^  was  at  length  expelled  from  the  minds  of  the 
English,  who,  as  they  became  more  enlightened,  adopted  the  superior 
mode  of  trial  by  jury.  The  two  former  were  of  Saxon,  the  latter  of  Nor- 
man institution.  The  trial  by  battel^  although  in  desuetude,  was  not 
abolished  till  the  32nd  June,  1819,  when  an  act  was  passed  making  it 
''  unlawful  for  any  person,  at  any  time  after  the  passmg  of  this  act,  to 
commence,  take,  or  sue  appeal  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  other  of- 
fence, against  any  other  person  whatsoever,  but  that  all  such  appeals  shall 
from  henceforth  be  utterly  abolished."*  The  last  instance  where  this  ap-, 
peal  to  trial  by  battel  was  tendered,  was  a  short  time  before,  and  which  in- 
deed occasioned  the  repeal  act  just  quoted,  in  an  appeal  of  murder.  Ash- 
ford  V,  Thornton.  And  the  last  time  that  trial  by  battel  was  actually 
awarded,  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rae  and  Mr  Ramsay.  The  king,  by 
his  commission,  appointed  a  constable  of  England  to  preside  at  the  trial, 
who  proclaimed  a  day  for  the  duel,  commanding  the  combatants  to  appear 
with  a  spear,  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a  dagger ;  but  the  com- 
bat was  prorogued  to  a  farther  day,  before  which  the  king  revoked  the 
commission.-|- 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  appeals,  were  mudi  the 
same  as  upon  a  writ  of  right ;  only  the  oaths  of  the  combatants  are  more 
striking.  The  appellee,  when  appealed  of  felony,  pleads  not  guilty,  and 
throws  down  his  glove,  declaring  he  would  defend  the  same  by  his  body  : 
the  appellant  takes  up  tlie  glove,  and  replies,  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
good  the  appeal,  body  for  body  ;  upon  which  the  appellee  took  the  book  in 
his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonist,  swearing 
as  follows  :  *'  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  callest 
thyself  John,  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that  I,  who  call  myself  Thomas,  by 
the  name  of  baptism,  did  not  feloniously  murder  thy  father,  William  by 
name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  said  felony ;  so  hdp  me  God,  and 
the  saints  :  and  this  I  will  defend  against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court 
shall  award."  To  which  the  appellant  replied,  holding  the  bible  and 
his  antagonist's  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other :    *'*'  Hear  this, 

*  fiOth  Geo.  III.,  c.  46.  \  Profeamr  Christian's  Notes. 
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O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand^  who  callest  thyself  Thomas,  by  the 
name  of  baptism,  that  thou  art  perjured  ;  and  therefore  perjured,  be- 
cause that  thou  feloniously  didst  murder  my  father,  William  by  name  ;  so 
help  me  God,  and  the  saints  :  and  this  I  will  prove  against  thee  by  my 
body,  as  this  court  shall  award."  The  battel  was  then  fought  with  the 
same  weapons,  viz.,  batons ;  the  same  solemnity,  and  the  same  oaths 
against  amulets  and  sorcery,  that  were  used  in  the  civil  combat ;  and  if 
the  appellee  be  so  far  vanquished,  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  was  then  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediately ;  and  then,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  killed  in  battel,  the  divine  determination  was  deemed  to  have 
been  in  &vour  of  the  truth,  and  his  blood  was  attainted  accordingly.  But 
if  he  killed  the  appellant,  or  could  maintain  the  fight  ^m  sun  rising  till 
the  stars  appeared  in  the  evening,  he  was  then  acquitted.  Likewise,  if 
the  appellant  became  recreant,  and  pronounced  the  horrible  word  of  craven^ 
he  lost  his  Uberam  legem^  and  became  infamous,  in  consequence  the  appellee 
recovered  his  damages,  and  was  for  ever  acquitted,  not  only  of  the  appeal, 
but  of  all  indictments  likewise  for  the  same  offence. 

The  origin  of  the  trial  hyjury^  which  is  now  such  an  essential  part  of 
our  constitution,  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and  derived,  according  to 
some  authors,  from  those  barbarous  tribes  which  every  where  invaded  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  carried  along  with  them  their  natural  love  of  free- 
dom. Mr  Hume,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  lineaments  of  the 
English  jury  originated  in  the  inventive  and  sagacious  mind  of  the  great 
Alfred.  The  division  of  all  England  by  this  extraordinary  prince  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  was  an  institution  admirably  calculated 
for  restraming  a  licentious  people,  and  administering  impartial  justice 
amongst  all  ranks  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  wise  system  made  every 
man  a  surety  for  his  neighbour's  good  behaviour  :  and  the  method  which 
it  adopted  for  the  decisbn  of  all  causes,  '*  deserves,*'  says  Hume,  ^^  to  be 
noted  as  being  the  origin  of  juries."  Certain  it  is,  that  in  flowing  down 
to  us,  it  met  with  many  checks  and  interruptions.  But  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  it  broke  through  all  impediments,  that  its  channel  was 
widoied  and  deepened  after  the  conquest,  that  it  ran  in  a  stronger  current 
from  the  reign  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  third  Henry,  gradually 
swelling  from  that  period  to  its  present  height,  and  by  overflowing  our 
happy  country,  has,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  rendered  it  the 
fertile,  the  happy,  and  the  envied  land  of  freedom. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  various  new  regulations  were  made  re- 
specting the  qualification  of  jurors  :  but  as  that  act  will  be  found  in  the 
legal  history  of  that  prince  hereafter,  it  need  not  be  here  more  parti- 
cularly noticed.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  superstitious  modes  of  deci- 
son,  the  only  forms  of  trials  in  criminal  cases  in  England  has  been  by  the 
peers  in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  the  triab  of  commoners  by 
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jury.  This  latter  form  is  indeed  extended  even  to  the  nobility  in  all 
criminal  cases ;  treason,  felony,  and  misprision  of  treason  only  excepted. 
There  is  a  very  important  advantage  in  the  English  trial  by  jury  in  crimi« 
nal  cases ;  for  as  in  times  of  violence  the  subject  may  justly  apprehend 
more  danger  in  9uits  betiveen  the  king  and  him,  than  in  disputes  between 
one  subject  and  another,  the  law  has  wisely  placed  the  strong  and  two- 
fold barrier  of  a  previous  presentment,  and  a  subsequent  trial  by  jury  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  short, 
no  man  can  be  tried,  even  by  a  jury  of  his  equals,  for  any  crime,  until 
twelve  of  his  fellow  subjects  have,  first  of  all,  agreed  upon  oath  that  he 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  matter  charged  against  him  in  the 
indictment ;  and  even  then  he  is  shielded  from  the  arm  of  yengeance  till 
the  petty  jury  pronounce  him  guilty.  Thus  the  subject  is,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  and  guarded  against  arbitrary  power,  on  the -one  hand, 
and  the  insidious  machinations  of  private  revenge  on  the  other. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  proceedings  in  a  criminal  trial 
by  jury.  When  the  prisoner  has  pleaded  not  guiUtfy  and  put  himself  upon 
his  country  for  trial,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  return  a  panel  of  jurors, 
who  must  be  indiscriminately  taken,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed.  When  the  trial  is  called  on,  the  jurors 
are  to  be  sworn  as  they  appear,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unless  they  are 
challenged  by  the  party.  Persons  indicted  for  smaller  misdemeanors,  after 
having  pleaded  not  guUtjfy.  may  traverse  the  indictment.  In  which  case 
they  usually  give  security  to  appear  at  the  next  session  or  assize,  and  then 
and  there  to  try  the  traverse,  giving  notice  to  the  prosecutor  of  the  same. 
By  the  traverse  act,*  where  a  defendant  has  been  in  custody,  or  held  to 
bail  for  a  misdemeanor  twenty  days  before  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  or  of  gaol-delivery,  at  which  the  indictmient  was  found,  the 
defendant  shall  plead,  and  the  trial  shall  take  place  at  such  sessions,  unless 
a  certiorari  be  delivered  before  the  jury  are  sworn.  And  if  a  defendant, 
indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  at  any  of  these  sessions,  not  having  been  in 
custody,  or  held  to  bail  twenty  days  before  the  session  at  which  the  in- 
dictment was  found,  but  who  shall  have  been  in  custody,  or  hdd  to  bail  to 
appear  at  some  subsequent  session,  or  shall  have  received  notice  of  such 
indictment  having  been  found  twenty  days  before  such  subsequent  session, 
he  shall  plead  and  be  tried,  unless  a  certiorari  is  delivered  before  the  jury 
are  sworn. 

All  persons,  however,  indicted  for  high  treason  and  misprision  of  trei^ 
son,  shall  not  only  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  but  a  list  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  produced  against  them,  with  their  professions  and  places  of 
abode,  delivered  to  them,  ten  clear  days,  exclusive  of  the  days  of  delivery 
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and  the  day  of  trial,  and  of  the  intervenhig  Sundays  preyious  to  the  trial, 
and  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  they  may  be  properiy  prepared 
to  make  their  challenges  and  defence,  and  to  bring  forward  anything  which 
may  destroy  the  credibility  of  any  of  the  witnesses, — a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatheriy  care  of  the  sovereign,  by  consenting  to  laws  which  preserve  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject  from  any  unjust  exercise  of  his 
pow*»r. 

Challenges  any  be  made  either  by  the  king  or  the  prisoner,  and  against 
either  an  individual  juror  or  the  whole  array,  for  the  very  same  reasons  as 
in  civil  causes :  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
laws  of  England  are  so  celebrated  for  their  tenderness  and  compassion  to 
the  prisoner  -,  for  he  is  allowed,  in  all  capital  cases,  peremptorily  to  challenge 
a  certain  number  of  jurors,  without  assigning  any  cause  whatever,  that  he 
may  not  be  tried  by  any  one  man  against  whom  he  may  have  conceived  a 
prejudice  ;  besides,  were  he  oUiged  to  state  the  cause  of  his  challenge, 
and  the  court  not  allow  the  juror  to  be  set  aside,  he  might  feel  resentment 
against  the  prisoner.  This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges,  granted  to 
the  prisoner,  was  formerly  denied  to  the  king,  who  must  assign  a  reason 
for  his  challenge.*  This  statute  was  repealed  in  1835,  by  an  act  here- 
after quoted,-!-  but  similar  provisions  were  re-enacted. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  great  indulgence  affords  the  prisoner 
an  opportunity  of  challenging  every  juror  till  it  were  impossible  to  try 
him.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  law  formerly  fixed  the  number 
of  thvty-five  :  that  is  one  short  of  three  juries ;  but  now  the  number  is 
reduced  to  twenty,^  beyond  which  no  prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge;  be- 
cause if  he  did  it,  the  conclusion  is  that  he  has  no  intention  to  be  tried  at 
all :  in  which  case  it  was  considered  that  the  prisoner  stood  mute,  and 
sentence  passed  as  if  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  If,  from  any  cause, 
a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  cannot  be  had  from  the  original  panel,  a 
tales  may  be  awarded  as  in  civil  cases,  till  the  number  of  twelve  is  sworn, 
**  well  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  and  the  prisoner  whom  they  have  in  charge,  and  a  true  ver- 
dict to  give,  according  to  their  evidence."  Before  a  juryman  is  sworn, 
he  is  desired  *'  to  look  at  the  prisoner  3'*  not  for  the  gratification  of  a 
wanton  curiosity,  but  that  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  culprit  may  so  far 
excite  his  compassion,  as  shall  induce  him  not  only  to  do  justice  between  him 
and  the  kuig,  but  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  as  far  as  possible,  consis- 
tently with  his  solemn  oath,  if  any  doubt  of  his  guilt  should  arise  in  his 
mind. 

When  the  jury  is  sworn,  if  it  be  a  cause  of  any  consequence,  the  indict- 
ment is  usually  opened,  and  the  evidence  marshalled,  examined,  and  en« 
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(breed,  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown  or  prosecotion.  But  it  is  a  settled  rule 
at  common  law,  that  no  counse)  shall  be  allowed  to  a  prisoner  upon  hb  trial 
on  the  general  issue,  in  anj  capital  crime,  unless  some  point  of,  law  shall 
arise,  proper  to  be  debated.  A  rule,  however  it  may  be  palliated  under 
cover  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  law,  when  rightly  understood,  that 
the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  are  legal,  and  strictly  legal,  —  which  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  humanity  and  compassion  with  which  the  law  of  Eng- 
land treats  unfortunate  prisoners.  For  on  what  face  of  reason  can  that 
assistance  be  denied  to  save  a  man's  lifty  which  is  freely  allowed  for  every 
petty  trespass  ?  But  the  judges  themselves  are  sensible  of  this  defect,  and 
never  scruple  to  allow  a  prisoner  counsel  to  mstruct  him  what  questions 
to  ask,  or  even  to  ask  questions  himself  respecting  matters  of  fact.  The 
maxim  that  the  judge  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner  signifies  nothing  more 
than  that  the  judge  shall  take  care  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  suffer  from 
the  want  of  counsel.  The  judge  is  counsel  only  for  public  justice,  and  to 
promote  that  object  alone,  all  his  inquiries  and  attention  ought  to  be  di> 
rected.  On  a  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  male  child,  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  concluded  his  case  without  asking  the  sex  of  the  child,  and  the 
judge  would  not  permit  him  afterwards  to  call  a  witness  to  prove  it,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  he  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. But  to  the  honour  of  that  judge  it  ought  to  be  stated,  he  after- 
wards declared  in  private  his  regret  for  having  done  so.* 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  says  professor  Christian,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land should  have  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel  when  it  is  most  wanted, 
that  is,  to  defend  the  life,  the  honour,  and  all  the  property  of  an  mdivi- 
dual.  It  is  the  extension  of  that  maxim  of  natural  equity,  that  every  one 
shall  be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  that  warrants  the  admission  of  hired  ad- 
vocates m  courts  of  justice  ;  for  there  is  much  greater  inequalities  in  the 
powers  of  explanation  and  persuasion  in  the  natural  state  of  the  human 
mind  than  when  it  is  improved  by  education  and  experience.  Among 
professional  men  of  established  character,  the  difference  in  their  skill  and 
management  is  generally  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  decision  of  the  cause 
depends  only  on  the  superiority  of  the  justice  in  the  respective  cases  of 
the  litigating  parties.  Henc«  the  practice  of  an  advocate  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  substantial  justice.  An  honourable 
barrister  will  never  wilfully  mistate  law  or  facts  within  his  own  knowledge, 
but  he  is  justified  in  urging  any  argument,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
opinion  of  its  solidity  or  justice,  which  he  thinks  will  promote  his  client's 
interest :  for  reasoning  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  seldom  admits  of  geometrical  demonstration ;    but  it  not  unfrequently 
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happens,  that  the  same  argument  which  appears  sophistry  to  one,  is  sound 
logic  in  the  mind  of  another;  and  daily  experience  proves,  that  the  opinions 
of  a  judge  and  an  advocate  are  often  diametrically  opposite.     Many  cir- 
cumstances may  occur,  which  will  justify  or  compel  an  individual  member 
of  the  profession  to  refuse  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  particular  client ; 
but  a  cause  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be  so  bad  which  ought  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  whole  bar :  for  such  refusal  would  excite  so  strong  a  prejudice 
against  the  prisoner  as  to  rend&c  him  in  a  great  degree  condemned  before 
his  trial.     Let  the  circumstances  against  a  prisoner  be  ever  so  atrocious, 
it  is  still  his  advocate's  duty  to  see  that  his  client  is  convicted  according  to 
those  rules  and  forms  which  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  established 
as  the  best  protection  of  the  liberty  and  the  security  of  the  subject.     But 
the  conduct  of  counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  ought  to  be  very 
difTerent  from  that  which  is  required  of  them  in  civil  actions,  or  when  they 
are  engaged  on  the  side  of  a  prisoner:  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  their 
client's  advocates  only,  and  speak  but  by  his  instruction  and  permission  ; 
in  the  former,  they  are  the  advocates  of  public  justice,  or,  to  speak  more 
professionally,  they  are  the  king's  advocates,  who  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions appears  both  as  the  protector  and  the  avenger  of  his  people  ;   and 
both  the  king  and  the  country  must  be  better  satisfied  with  the  acquittal 
of  the  innocent,  than  with  the  conviction  of  the  guilty.     Hence,  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  especially  where  the  prisoner  can  have  no  counsel 
to  plead  for  him,  a  barrister  is  as  much  bound  to  disclose  all  those  cir- 
cumstances to  the  jury  which  are  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  reason 
upon  them  as  fully,  as  those  which  are  likely  to  support  the  prosecution.* 
In  cases  of  high  treason,  petit  treason,  and  misprision  of  treason,  itvo 
lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  convict  a  prisoner,  unless  he  shall  willing- 
ly,  and  without  violence,  confess  the  same.     In  prosecutions  for  high  trea- 
son, the  law  requires  that  the  overt  act  or  acts  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  at  the  place  specified  in  the  indictment.     With  respect  to  two 
witnesses  being  necessary,  in  most  instances,  to  prove  the  same  overt  act, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  one  witness  prove  one  overt  act,  and  another 
witness  prove  another  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of  treason,  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  crime  charged,  according  to  the  requisition  of  the 
statute  ;  but  in  almost  every  other  accusation,  one  positive  witness  is  suf- 
ficient.    It  was  an  ancient  and  commonly  received  practice,  that  as  coun- 
sel was  not  allowed  to  any  prisoner  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  so  neither 
should  he  be  suffered  to  exculpate  himself  by  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
nesses.    The  courts,  however,  grew  so  heartily  ashamed  of  so  unreason- 
able and  oppressive  a  doctrine,  that  a  practice  was  gradually  introduced  of 
examining  witnesses  for  the  prisoners,  but  not  upon  oath;  still  the  jury  . 
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gave  less  credit  to  the  prisonor's  evidence  than  to  that  produced  bj  the 
crown.  Against  this  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  practice,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  very  justly  protests,  declaring  that  he  never  read  in  any  act  of  par* 
liamenty  book-case,  or  record,  that  in  criminal  cases  the  party  accused 
should  not  have  witnesses  sworn  for  him.  The  house  of  commons  were  so 
sensible  of  this  absurdity,  that  in  the  bUl  for  abolishing  hostilities  between 
England  and  Scotland,'^  where  felonies  committed  by  Englishmen  in  Soot- 
land  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the  three  northern  counties,  they 
insisted  on  a  clause,  and  carried  it  too,  against  the  efforts,  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  house  of  lords,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  . 
in  England,  and  the  express  law  of  Scotland,  *^  that  in  all  such  trials  for 
the  better  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  the  better  information  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  jury  and  justices,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the  party  ar- 
raigned the  benefit  of  such  crediUe  witnesses,  to  be  examined  upon  oath, 
as  can  be  produced,  for  his  clearing  and  justification."  At  length  the  same 
measure  of  justice  was  established  throughout  all  the  realm,  in  cases  of 
treason,  within  the  act  :f  and  it  was  afterwards  declared,  that  in  all  cases 
of  treason  and  felony,  all  witnesses  far  the  prisoner  should  be  examined 
upon  oath,  in  like  manner  as  tlie  witnesses  against  him.;^ 

In  consequence  of  the  life  of  the  late  king  George  III.  having  been 
attempted  in  the  theatre,  by  a  maniac  shooting  at  him,  it  was  enacted, 
'^  that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  when  the  overt  act  shall  be  assassina- 
tion, or  killing  of  the  king,  or  any  direct  attempt  against  his  life ;  the  per- 
sons charged  with  such  an  offence^  shall  and  may  be  indicted,  arraigned, 
tried,  and  attainted,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  course 
and  order  of  trial  in  every  respect,  and  upon  the  like  evidence,  as  if  such 
person  or  persons  stood  charged  with  murder."  § 

Likewise,  in  indictments  for  perjury,  iroo  witnesses  are  required  to  con- 
vict the  accused.  Although  the  mere  similitude  of  the  hand-writmg  in  two 
papers,  shown  to  a  jury,  without  other  concurrent  testimony,  is  not  evi- 
dence that  both  were  written  by  the  same  person  ;  yet  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  well  acquainted  with  the  party*s  hand- writing,  is  evidence  in  all 
cases,  to  be  left  to  a  jury,  if  the  papers  were  left  in  the  prisoner's  custody. 
All  presumptive  evidence  of  felony  is  to  be  admitted  with  caution ;  for 
the  law  holds  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer  punishment. 

The  evidence  for  this  being  gone  through,  the  prisoner  is  then  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  and  permitted  to  bring  forward  such  witnesses  as  he 
pleases,  in  his  own  favour.  The  judge  now  sums  up  the  whole  evidence, 
and  makes  suitable  remarks  on  it  to  the  jury,  by  pointing  out  the  law  of 

*  4  James  I.,  c.  1.  f  7  W.  &  M.,  c  S.  X\  Anne,  c.  9. 
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th«  case,  showing  where  the  evidence  is  to  the  purpose,  and  where  it  is  de- 
fective, and  uniformly  instructing  them,  that  if  anj  doubl  of  tlie  prisoner's 
guilt  rests  upon  their  minds,  they  are  bound  in  mercy  to  acquit  him :  it 
being  the  very  essence  of  English  liberty  to  protect  the  subject  against  foul 
charges  in  the  criminal  courts  of  justice.  The  jury  then  retire  to  con- 
sider their  verdict,  which  they  must  give  in  opeti  court,  not  privately  to 
the  judge,  as  sometimes  happens  in  civil  causes. 

When  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  dosed,  the  jury  cannot  be  discharg- 
ed unless  in  cases  of  evident  necessity,  till  they  have  given  in  their  verdict : 
and  no  verdict  can  be  given  unless  the  whole  of  the  jury  are  agreed.  The 
unanimity  of  twelve  mea  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  an  English  jury : 
but  a  regulation  so  repugnant  to  all  experience  of  human  conduct,  pas- 
sions, and  understandings,  could  hardly,  in  any  age,  have  been  introduced 
into  practice  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature.  It  has  been  such,  that 
as  no  effective  verdict  could  origmally  be  given  by  fewer  than  twelve 
jurors,  although  more  were  present,  so  afterwards  when  only  twelve  were 
sworn,  their  unanimity  became  indispensable. 

If  the  jury,  therefore,  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  he  is  tlien  for  ever 
quit  and  discharged  of  the  accusation,  except  he  be  appealed  of  felony 
within  the  time  limited  by  law.  And  upon  his  acquittal  or  discharge  for 
want  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  immediately  set  at  large  without  payment 
of  any  fee  to  the  gaoler.  But  if  the  jury  find  him  guilty,  he  is  then  said 
to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  he  stands  indicted.  Which  conviction 
may  accrue  two  ways :  eitlier  by  confessing  the  offence  and  pleading  guilty, 
or  by  his  being  found  so  by  the  jury. 

The  act  of  George  IV.,  hereafter  g^ven,  repealed  all  the  old  statutes 
which  allowed  compensation  to  the  prosecutor  for  his  reasonable  expenses, 
and  if  poor,  for  his  loss  of  time,  out  of  the  county  stock,  if  he  petitioned 
the  judge  for  that  purpose ;  and  introduces  various  new  provisions  re- 
specting the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions.  By  its  S3nd  section  tlie  court 
is  empowered  in  all  prosecutions  for  felony,  to  order  payment  to  the  prose- 
cutor of  the  costs  of  preferring  the  indictment,  and  payment  to  the  prose- 
cutor and  witnesses  of  such  sum  as  may  seem  sufllcient  to  reimburse  them 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  attending  before  the  examining  magistrate  and 
the  grand  jury,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  on  the  prosecution,  and  also  to 
compensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time  tlierein.  The  court 
are  also  empowered  to  grant  costs  and  remuneration  for  loss  of  time, 
though  no  bill  of  indictment  is  preferred,  if  the  parties  have  bonajide^  ap* 
peared  in  court  in  obedience  to  a  subpcena  or  recognizance.  Tlie  court 
are  also  empowered  to  grant  the  expenses  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses  in 
prosecutions  for  certain  misdemeanors.  On  conviction  of  larceny  in  par- 
ticular, the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  restitution  of  goods.  And  it  is  now 
usual  for  the  court,  on  the  conviction  of  a  fdon,  to  order  immediate  re* 
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stitulion  of  such  goods  as  are  brought  into  court  to  be  made  to  the  several 
prosecutors;  or  else  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods  wherever 
he  happens  to  find  them,  unless  a  new  property  be  fairly  acquired  in  them. 
The  owner  of  stolen  goods^  who  has  prosecuted  the  thief  to  conviction,  can- 
not recover  the  value  of  his  goods  from  a  person  who  has  purchased  and 
sold  them  again  :  even  with  notice  of  the  theft,  before  conviction.  And 
if  the  owner  loses  them  by  a  fraud,  and  not  by  a  felony,  and  afterwards 
convicts  the  offender,  he  is  not  entitled  to  restitution,  or  to  retain  them 
against  a  person :  as  a  pawn-broker,  who  has  fairly  acquired  a  new  right 
of  property  in  them. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  guiUjf,  that  they 
recommend  him  to  mercy.  But  that  the  king  may  exercise  this  bright 
jewel  of  the  crown  with  judgment  and  discretion,  juries  so  recommending, 
have  been  required  to  state  their  reasons :  which,  however,  by  no  means 
insures  to  the  prisoner  even  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  much  less  a 
pardon.  For  although  the  jury  who  tried  colonel  Despard  accompanied 
their  verdict  with  the  following  words,  *'  My  lord,  we  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  prisons  to  mercy,  on  account  of  the  high  testimonials  to 
his  former  good  character  and  eminent  services ;"  nevertheless,  he  was 
executed,  with  all  the  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
presume  to  transgress  the  law,  and  '^lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  "  that  his  former  good  conduct  will  either  extenuate  his  guilt  or  allevi- 
ate his  punishment. 

After  trial  and  conviction,  the  judgment  of  the  court  regularly  follows, 
unless  suspended  or  arrested  by  some  intervening  circumstance,  of  which  the 
principal  formerly  was  the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  that  absurd  ex- 
ception being  now  entirely  aboUshed,*  it  is  only  here  inserted  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  and  history. 

Benefit  of  clergy  originated  from  a  constitution  of  the  pope,  ^*  that 
no  man  should  accuse  the  priests  of  holy  church  before  a  secular  judge." 
This  privilege  was  at  length  claimed  by  the  popish  clergy,  as  a  (Uvine  riglu 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  founding  such  an  unreasonable  exemption  on 
a  ridiculous  perversion  of  that  text  of  scripture,  '^  touch  not  mine  anoint- 
ed^ and  do  my  prophets  no  harm*^\  The  blind  submission  which  Christian 
princes  paid  in  the  dark  ages  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  only  increas- 
ed the  monstrous  pretensions  and  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  popish 
clergy,  who  did  not  fail  to  abuse  the  superstitious  lenity  of  their  civil  rulers. 
There  was  nothing  that  they  did  not  render  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
their  order.  Whatever  they  touched,  was,  by  a  sort  of  magic,  turned  into 
gold  :  and  as  their  power  increased,  they  multiplied  their  privileges  in  pro- 
portion.    By  their  canons,  therefore,  and  constitutions,  they  endeavoured 

*  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c28.  f  1  Cliroii.  xvi.  22. 
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a(,  and,  when  tliej  met  with  easy  princes,  tliey  obtained  vast  extension  of 
these  ;  as  well  in  regard  of  the  mmes  themselves,  of  which  the  list  became 
quite  univenal,  as  of  the  perM>ns  exempted,  among  whom  were  at  length 
eomprehended  not  only  every  little  sabordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  who  were  altogether  laymen. 

In  England,  although  the  pope's  usurpations  were  many  and  intolerable, 
till  Henry  VIII.  entirely  exterminated  his  supremacy,  yet  a  total  exemption 
of  the  clergy  oould  never  be  thoroughly  efl^ted,  and  the  privilege  was  ex* 
ercised  with  great  uncertainty  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YI^,  a  weak  though 
pious  prince;  when  it  was  finally  settled,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  first 
arraigned  before  the  secular  judge^  and  might  either  Iheti  claim  his  bene- 
fit of  clergy  by  way  Of  declinatory  plea^  or  afier  conviction  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  This  privilege  was  originally  restricted  to  those  who  wore  tlie 
clerical  habit,  and  were  trimmed  with  the  derical  tonsure.  But  in  those 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
criterion  was  established  :  the  ability  to  read  being  a  mark  of  great  eru- 
dition ;  the  man  thus  qualified  was  accounted  a  clerk  or  ciericus,  although 
neither  in  holy  orders  nor  having  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  was  allowed  the 
b^efit  of  clergy.  The  bishop  might,  if  he  chose,  claim  any  man  who  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  civil  judge,  as  a  clerk,  if  he  could  read  ;  but 
if  neither  the  bishop  would  demand  him,  nor  the  prisoner  could  read,  then 
he  was  executed.  A  t  length,  however,  by  the  extension  of  learning  through 
the  means  of  printing,  it  was  discovered  that  fully  as  many  laymen  as 
clergymen  could  read,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  tonsured  gentlemen,  lest 
the  sacredness  of  their  order  should  be  profaned  by  too  great  an  assimi- 
lation of  their  privileges  with  the  laity.  A  further  distinction,  therefore, 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  whicli  was,  that  a  Itnjman  should  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  more  than  once  ;*  whereas  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders  might  enjoy  the  priviligunn  clericale  a  second  time,  and  oflener. 
And  in  order  to  distinguish  the  person  of  a  layman  from  that  of  a  clergy- 
man, the  former  when  admitted  to  this  privilege  was  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb,  by  the  gaoler  in  open  court.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  remark,  that  this  privilege  which  the  popish  clergy  claimed, 
is  an  Irrefragable  proof  that  (he  charges  of  all  historians  of  the  wickedness 
of  their  lives  before  the  Reformation,  and  their  shameless  dissolution  of 
morals,  were  perfectly  true,  and  not  the  least  over-drawn. 

Formerly,  the  laity  after  burning,  and  the  clergy  without  it,  were  dis- 
charged from  the  civil  courts,  and  given  over  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction, 
where  he  was  purged  by  a  mock  trial  of  twelve  clerks  before  the  bishop 
himself,  or  his  deputy :    wlien  the  party  himself  was  required  to  make 


*  4H»'iiry  VII.,c.  13. 
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oath  of  his  own  innocence,  next  the  twelve  compur^ton  swore  that  they 
believed  he  spoke  the  truth,  then  witnesses  were  examined  upon  oath,  but 
only  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  :  and  lastly,  the  jury  were  to  bring  in  their 
verdict,  upon  oath,  which  usually  acquitted  the  prisoner!  When  the 
blessed  Reformation  was  fully  established,  this  complication  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury,  in  the  solemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial — ^the  judge, 
compurgators,  witnesses,  and  jury,  being  all  partakers  in  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
was  entirdy  abolished  by  act  of  pariiament*  The  wisdom  of  the  English 
legislature  afterwards  discovered,  that  as  learning  was  no  extenuation,  nei- 
ther was  ignorance  any  aggravation  of  guilt.  It  was  therefore  enacted,f 
that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  extended  to  all  who  were  entitled  to 
ask  it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  conditional  merit ;  so 
that  when  such  persons  were  asked  by  the  court  what  they  had  to  say,  why 
judgment  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  them,  they  were  told 
to  kneel  down  and  pray  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  And  for  many  years 
before  the  repeal  of  these  statutes,  burning  in  the  hand  or  cheek  was  ex- 
changed for  fine,  imprisonment,  whipping,  &c.,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  But  now  the  priviUgium  clericale  having  been  entirely  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  farther  on 
the  subject. 

JcjDQMBNT. — After  conviction,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the 
criminal's  presence,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  judge  either  immediately 
or  soon  after  asks  the  prisoner  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  in  arrest 
of  judgment;  that  is,  whether  he  can  show  any  cause  why  the  sentence  of 
the  law  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  The  prisoner  is  not  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  this  clemency  of  the  law  by  making  exceptions  to  the  in- 
dictment ;  but  if  his  objections  prove  valid,  the  whole  proceedings  shall  be 
set  aside :  but  he  may  be  again  indicted,  or  he  may  plead  a  pardon  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  which  saves  the  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  unless  the  pardon  be  pleaded  before  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced :  and  the  blood  being  once  corrupted,  it  can  only  be  restored  by 
an  act  of  parliament. 

Failing  all  the  prisoner's  ingenuity  to  arrest  judgment,  the  judge  is 
then  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  has  been  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  these,  some  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the  offender's  life, 
and  consist  generally,  in  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead :  though  in 
very  atrocious  crimes,  other  circumstances  of  pain,  terror,  or  disgrace, 
were  superadded.  The  sentence  norv^  in  all  cases  of  treason,  is  decreed  % 
to  be,  that  the  persons  convicted  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  hanged  till  he  is  dead  ;  that  afterwards  he  shall  be  be- 
headed, and  the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  are  to  be  at  the  king's 

*  18  Eliz.,  c.  7.  t  6  Anne,  c.  6.  |  64  Geo.  III.,  c  140. 
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disposal  This  statute  also  provides  that  the  king  may,  by  warrant  under 
his  sign  manual,  direct,  that  the  traitor  shall  not  be  drawn  or  hanged,  but 
beheaded  alive,  and  may  order  in  what  manner  the  body,  head,  and  quar- 
ters, are  to  be  disposed  of.  In  Thistlewood's  case,  and  those  who  were 
executed  with  him  in  1830  for  high  treason,  in  being  concerned  in  the 
Cato  street  conspiracy,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  drawing  and  quartering 
only  were  remitted.  Formerly,  traitors  were  embowelled  alive,  and  quar- 
tered :  and  in  cases  of  treason,  committed  by  a  female,  her  sentence  was 
to  be  burned  alive  ;  but  now  they  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion and  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead. 

It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  species 
of  punishment  is  not  left  in  the  breast  of  any  judge,  or  even  of  a  jury,  who 
are  all  men,  subject  to  passions,  and  might  in  some  cases  withhold  deserv- 
ed punishments  through  a  mistaken  tenderness,  and  in  others  inflict  inor- 
dinate penalties  from  anger  or  rerenge.  Nor  are  discretionary  fines,  which 
in  some  cases  courts  are  allowed  to  adjudge,  any  exception  to  the  general 
rule  i  for  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is  fixed  and  determinate,  although 
the  duration  and  quantity  of  it  must  frequently  vary,  according  to  circum- 
stancea  The  discretion  of  the  judges  is  regulated  by  law ;  the  bill  of 
rights  declaring  that  excessive  fines  ought  not  to  be  imposed,  nor  cruel, 
nor  unusual  punishments  inflicted  ;  and  the  same  statute  further  declares, 
that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons 
before  conviction  are  iUegal  and  avoid. 

The  sentence  of  death  is  the  most  terrible  and  highest  judgment  of  the  law 
of  England,  and  when  it  is  pronounced,  the  immediate  and  inseparable 
consequence  is  attainder ;  the  law  now  sets  a  note  of  infamy  upon  him, 
and  puts  him  out  of  its  protection :  he  is  then  called  attaint,  ailinctus^ 
stained,  or  blackened  ;  he  is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation ;  he 
cannot  be  a  witness  in  any  court,  neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  another  man  :  for  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punishment,  he  is 
already  dead  in  law.  When  judgment  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and 
fact  conspire  to  prove  him  completely  guilty,  and  there  is  not  the  most  re- 
mote possibility  left  of  any  thing  being  said  in  his  fiayour.  On  judgment, 
therefore,  of  death,  and  not  before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences, 
or  upon  such  circumstances  as  are  equivalent  to  judgment  of  death :  as 
outlawry  on  a  capital  crime  for  absconding  or  fleeing  from  justice,  which 
is  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt :  and  therefore  a  man  is  said  to  be  attainted 
either  upon  judgment  of  outlawry,  or  of  death,  for  treason  or  felony.  The 
consequences  of  attainder  are  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood.  For- 
feiture is  two-fold, — of  real  and  personal  estates.  By  attainder  in  high 
treason,  a  man  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  inheri- 
tance which  he  possessed  at  the  time  the  treason  was  committed.  This  for- 
feiture destroys  all  intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances,  but  not  those  con- 
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tracted  before  the  fact ;  tmd  therefore  a  wife'g  jointure  is  not  affected  by  her 
husband's  treason.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  the  crime  of  treason  in  Scot* 
land  was,  in  many  respects,  by  the  Scottish  law,  different  from  that  of 
treason  in  England,  and  particularly  in  its  consequence  of  forfeitures  of  en» 
tailed  estates,  which  was  more  peculiarly  English  ;  yet  it  appeared  neces- 
sary that  a  crime  so  nearly  affecting  govemment  should  both  in  its  essence 
and  consequences  be  put  upon  the  sune  footing  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom.  In  new-modelling  these  laws,  the  Scottish  nation  and  the 
English  house  of  commons  struggled  hard,  partly  to  attain  and  partly  to 
acquire  a  total  hnmunity  from  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood,  which 
the  house  of  lords  as  firmly  resisted.  At  length  a  compromise  was  agreed 
to,  which  was  established  by  statute,  that  the  same  crimes,  and  no  other, 
should  be  treason  in  Scotland  which  are  so  in  England,  and  that  the 
English  forfeitures  and  corruption  of  blood  should  talce  placb  in  Scotland 
till  the  death  of  the  royal  exile,  then  claiming  the  throne,  and  then  cease 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain ;  the  lords  artfully  proposed  this 
temporary  clause,  in  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  the  prudence  of  succeeding 
parliaments  would  make  it  perpetual :  which  was  indeed  partly  done  *  in 
the  year  preceding  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  gallant  Charles  Edwai-d 
to  recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  statute  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed :f  so  that  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is  now  the 
same  as  it  was  by  the  common  law,  or  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

In  petit  treason  and  felony,  the  offender  also  forfeits  all  his  diattel  in- 
terests absolutely,  and  the  profits  of  all  his  freehold  estates  during  life ; 
and  after  his  death  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  (but  not  those 
in  tail)  to  the  king  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The  forfeitures  of  goods  and 
chattds  is  incurred  in  every  one  of  the  higher  kinds  of  offences  ;  in  high 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  petit  treason,  felonies  of  all  sorts,  suicide, 
petit  larceny,  standing  mute,  &c.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  for- 
feiture of  lands,  and  of  goods  and  chattels.  The  former  are  not  forfeited 
till  after  attainder,  whilst  the  latter  are,  on  conviction ;  again,  the  forfeiture 
of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  the  fact  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
intermediate  sales,  &c. ;  but  that  of  goods  and  chattels  has  not,  so  that  a 
man  forfeits  those  only  which  he  possesses  at  the  time  of  conviction. 

Another  immediate  consequence  of  attainder  is  the  corruption  of  blood 
both  upwards  and  downwards :  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  in- 
herit lands  or  other  heredittaments  from  his  ancestors,  retain  those  he  is 
ab-eady  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  by  descent  to  any  heir ;  but  the  same 
shall  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  subject  to  the  king's  superior  right  of 
forfeiture ;  and  the  person  attainted  shaU  also  obstruct  all  descents  to  his 

*  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  30.  f  SO  Geo.  III.,  c  93. 
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posterity,  ivberever  thej  are  obliged  to  derive  9  title  through  him  to  a  re- 
moter ancestor. 

Reversal  of  Judgment. — After  judgment  has  been  awarded,  it 
may  yet  be  reversed,  and  all  its  consequences  set  aside  in  two  ways,  either 
by  falsiiying  the  judgment,  or  by  reprieve  or  pardon. 

A  judgment  may  be  falsified  in  the  first  place  without  a  writ  qf  error 
for  matters  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record.  Thus,  if  any  judg- 
ment whatever  is  given  by  persons  who  had  not  a  good  authority  to  pro- 
eeed  against  the  person  condemned,  it  is  void  :  as  if  a  commission  bci 
granted  to  A.  and  B.,  and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them>  of  whom 
A.  or  B.  shaQ  be  one,  to  take  and  try  iudiotments,  all  the  proceedings 
will  be  ipso  facio  void,  if  any  of  the  other  twdve  should  act  without  the 
interposition  of  either  A.  or  B.  Formerly  judgments  might  be  reversed 
by  writ  of  error ^  which  lies  from  all  inferior  courts  to  the  king's  bench, 
and  thence  to  the  house  of  lords.  A  writ  of  error  might  have  been 
brought  for  gross  mistakes  in  the  judgment  or  other  parts  of  the  record : 
as  if  a  man  found  guilty  of  peijuiy  should  receive  the  judgment  of  felony, 
80  also  for  less  palpable  blunders,  as  the  want  of  the  proper  addition  to 
the  defendant's  name  in  the  indictment,  and  for  any  other  similar  clause. 
But  by  a  late  statute,*  it  has  been  enacted  that  no  judgment  upon  any  in- 
dictment or  information  for  any  felopy  or  misdemeanor,  whether  after  ver- 
dict or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or 
reversed  for  want  of  the  averment  of  any  matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved, 
nor  for  the  omission  of  the  words  ^'  as  appears  by  the  record,^'  or  of  the 
words  '^  with  force  of  arms/'  or  ^^  against  the  peace,"  nor  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words,  '*  against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  instead  of  the  words 
'*  against  the  form  of  the  statutes,"  or  vice  versa^  nor  for  that  any  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  indictment,  or  information  is  designated  by  a  name 
of  office  or  other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his  proper  name,  nor 
for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed ;  in  any 
case  where  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  nor  for  stating  the 
time  imperfectly,  nor  for  stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a 
day  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution,  or  on  an  impossible 
day,  or  on  a  day  that  never  happened  ;  nor  for  want  of  a  proper  or  per- 
fect venue,  where  the  court  shall  appear  by  the  record  to  have  had  juris- 
diction over  theoffenca  By  the  Slst  section,  it  is  provided  that  no  judg- 
ment after  verdict  upon  any  indictment  or  information,  for  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  a  similiter^  nor  by 
reason  that  the  jury  process  has  been  awarded  to  a  wrong  ofi&cer,  upon  an 
insufiicient  suggestion,  nor  for  any  misdescription  of  the  ofi&cer  returning 
such  process,  or  of  any  of  the  jurors,  nor  because  any  person  has  served 

*  7  Geft  IV.,  c.  64. 
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upon  the  jury  who  has  Dot  been  returned  as  a  juror  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer. 

Reprieve,  or  Pardon. — The  only  remaining  ways  of  avoiding  the  exe- 
cution of  the  judgment,  are  by  a  reprieve  or  pardon.  A  reprieve^  from 
reprendrcy  to  take  back,  is  the  withdrawal  of  a  sentence  for  an  interval  of 
time,  whereby  the  execution  is  suspended,  and  may  be  granted  at  the  will 
of  the  judge,  either  before  or  after  judgment.  The  judge  frequently  ex- 
ercises this  power  whenever  he  is  either  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  or 
considers  the  evidence  suspicious,  or  whenever  such  favourable  circum- 
stances in  the  prisoner's  case  and  character  appear,  as  induces  him  to 
apply  to  the  king,  either  for  an  absolute  or  a  conditional  pardon.  A  woman 
capitally  convicted,  and  pleading  pregnancy,  will  be  respited  till  delivered, 
although  it  is  not  a  bar  to  judgment.  This  is  a  mercy  dictated  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  popish  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  has  been  more  justly  detested  than  the  inhuman  cruelty  which 
was  exercised  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  of  burning  a  woman  big  with 
child :  and  when,  through  the  violence  of  the  fiames,  the  infant  sprang 
forth  at  the  stake,  and  was  preserved  by  the  bystandesB,  after  some  deli- 
beration of  the  priests  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  it  was  again  cast  into 
the  fire  as  a  young  heretic !  Such  is  papal  Rome ;  a  barbarity  which 
they  never  learned  from  pagan  Rome,  whose  laws  in  respect  of  pregnant 
women  were  the  same  as  our  own.  In  case  this  plea,  however,  is  made  in 
stay  of  execution,  the  judge  must  direct  a  jury  of  twelve  matrons  or  dis- 
creet women  to  inquire  into  the  fact ;  and  if  they  return  a  verdict  quick 
tvith  childf  execution  shall  be  staid  generally  tiU  the  next  session,  and  so 
from  session  to  session  till  she  is  either  delivered,  or  proves,  by  the  course 
of  nature,  not  to  have  been  with  child  at  all ;  but  a  verdict  simply  of  mlh 
child  is  not  sufilcient  unless  it  is  alive  in  the  womb. 

The  law  likewise  requires  a  reprieve  when  the  oflfender  becomes  noncom- 
posj  between  the  judgment  and  the  execution ;  because  with  its  usual  lenity 
it  argues  that  perhaps  the  convict  might  have  offered  some  reason  to  have 
staid  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  had  he  been  m  his  right  mind.  Or  the 
offender  may  plead  in  bar  of  execution,  either  the  king's  pardon  or  an  act 
of  grace.  If  neither  pregnancy,  insanity,  nor  any  other  plea  will  avail  to 
avoid  the  judgment  and  stay  the  consequent  execution,  the  last  and  surest 
resort  is  the  king's  most  gracious  pardon.  The  kmg,  in  his  coronation 
oath,  promises  to  administer  justice  in  mercy,  and  it  is  an  act  of  his  go- 
vernment which  is  entirely  and  peculiarly  personal,  and  his  own.  He  per- 
sonally condemns  no  man,  that  disgracious  task  he  leaves  to  his  deputies 
to  perform ;  but  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  mercy  is  his  own  grack>us  act. 
This  is  a  right  inherent  in  the  crown,  jure  divinOy  and  it  has  been  declared 
in  parliament  *  ^^  that  no  other  person  hath  the  power  to  pardon  or  remit 
*  27  Henry  VIII.,  c  24. 
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any  treason  or  felonies  whatsoever :  but  that  the  king  hath  the  whole  and 
sole  power  thereof,  united  and  knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm." 

This  attribute  of  mercy  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  and  blessings  of 
monarchy  in  general,  above  any  other  form  of  government;  that  there  is  a 
supreme  governor  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  extend  mercy  wherever  he 
thinks  it  is  deserved :  who  holds,  as  it  were,  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own 
breast,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  general  laws,  in  such  criounal  cases  as 
merit  an  exemption  from  punishment.  According  to  some  enthusiastic 
theorists,  pardon  should  be  excluded  in  a  perfect  legislation,  where  punish- 
ments are  mild  but  certain ;  because,  say  they,  the  clemency  of  the  prince 
seems  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  law.  But  the  exclusion  of  pardons  must 
necessarily  introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  the  judge  or  jury,  that  of 
construing  the  criminal  law  by  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter :  or  else  it 
must  be  holden,  what  no  man  will  seriously  avow,  that  the  situation  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offender  (though  they  make  no  alteration  in  the  essence 
of  the  crime),  ought  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  punishment.  In  demo- 
cratic or  republican  governments,  this  point  of  pardon  can  nowhere  sub- 
sist :  for  in  such,  no  one  is  acknowledged  higher  than  the  judge  who  ad- 
ministers  the  law ;  and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging  and 
of  pardoning  also,  to  centre  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  says 
Montesquieu,*  would  oblige  him  very  often  to  contradict  himself:  to  make 
and  unmake  his  own  decisions ;  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  among  the  mass  of  the  people :  as  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  dbtinguish  whether  a  prisoner  were  discharged  by  his  inno- 
cence, or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favour.  Formerly  in  Holland,  when 
there  was  no  Stadtholder,  there  was  no  power  of  pardoning  offenders,  so 
it  was  aQ  judgment  and  no  mercy.  But  in  monarchies,  the  kmg  acts  in  a 
superior  sphere,  and  though  he  regulates  the  whole  government  as  the 
first  mover,  yet  he  never  appears  in  any  of  its  disagreeable  or  invidious 
parts.  Whenever  the  nation  sees  him  personally  engaged,  it  is  always  in 
works  of  legislation,  magnificence,  or  mercy  and  compassion.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  people  look  up  as  the  gracious  fountaia  of  mercy  and 
bounty  -,  and  these  constant  acts  of  goodness  commg  immediately  from  his 
own  hand,  endear  the  sovereign  to  his  people  as  their  father  and  protec- 
tor, and  contribute  more  than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that  filial 
affection  and  personal  loyalty,  which  are  the  marks  of  a  religious  and 
obedient  people,  and  the  sure  establishment  of  a  paternal  monarch. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  pardon,  the  king  may  pardon  all  offences 
merely  against  the  crown,  or  the  public  generally,  with  some  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  :  as,  for  instance,  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
the  committing  any  man  to  prison  out  of  the  realm,  is,  by  the  Habeas 

*  Spirit  of  LawB,  b.  ▼!.  c.  5. 
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Corpus  act  *  made  a  prenuinire^  and  unpardonable  even  bj  the  king  liim- 
self ;  neither  can  tlie  king  pardon  where  private  jusluse  is  prineipallj  con- 
cerned. There  is  also  a  restriction  of  a  peculiar  nature  that  aflfects  the 
prerogative  of  pardoning  in  cases  of  parliamentary  impeachments :  viz.^ 
that  the  king's  pardon  cannot  be  fileaded  to  any  such  impeachment,  so  as 
to  impede  the  inquiry  and  stop  the  prosecution  of  great  and  notorious  of- 
fenders. Therefore,  when  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  earl  of  Danby 
was  impeached  of  high  treason  by  tlie  house  of  commons,  and  pleaded  the 
king's  pardon  in  bar  of  the  same,  the  commons  alleged  *•*  that  there  was 
no  precedent  that  ever  any  pardon  was  granted  to  any  persons  impeached 
by  the  commons  of  high  treason  or  other  crimes,  depending  the  impeach" 
meni^*^  and  thereupon  resolved  **•  that  the  pardon  so  pleaded  was  illegal  and 
void,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  bar  of  the  impeachment  of  the  com- 
mons of  England ;"  for  whicli  resolution  they  assigned  this  reason  to  the 
house  of  lords,  *^  that  the  setting  up  a  pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  impeach- 
ment defeats  the  whole  use  and  effect  of  impeachments ;  for  should  tliis 
point  be  admitted,  or  stand  doubted,  it  would  totally  discourage  the  ex- 
hibiting any  for  the  future  ;  whereby  the  chief  institution  for  the  preser- 
vation of  government  would  be  destroyed.  Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
the  commons  renewed  the  same  claim,  and  voted  that  a  pardon  is  not 
pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeachment"  And  at  length  it  was  enacted,! 
that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  Enghmd  shall  be  pleadable  to  an 
impeacliment  by  the  commons  in  parliament.  But  after  the  impeachment 
has  been  solemnly  heard  and  determined,  the  king's  royal  grace  is  then  no 
farther  restrained :  for  after  the  impeachment  and  attainder  of  tlie  six 
lords  in  1715,  three  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  reprieved  by  the 
crown,  and  at  length  received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  most  gracious  par- 
don. 

After  the  lords  have  ddivered  their  sentence  of  guilty,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  commons  to  pardon  the  impeached  convict,  by  refusing  to 
demand  judgment  against  him  ;  for  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced  by 
the  lords  till  it  is  demanded  by  the  commons.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  or  not  a  dissolution  of  parliament  abated  an  impeacliment. 
But  after  a  very  full  and  learned  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings,  it  was  decided  by  a  very  large  majority 
in  both  houses,  that  the  dissolution  did  not  abate  the  impeachment.  In- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  were  a  dissolution  of  parliament  to  render  an  im- 
peachment by  the  commons  of  England  void,  a  corrupt  minister  would  al- 
ways resort  to  this  measure  to  shelter  himself  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm  that  had  gathered  round  him,  and  which  he  plainly  saw  would  event- 
ually burst  over  his  head  and  overwhelm  him  with  disgrace  and  ruin. 

*  31  Car.  II.,  c.  8.  f  12  &  13  W.  and  M.,  c  2. 
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A  pardon  mmt  be  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  If  there  be  any 
ioppremion  of  the  truth,  or  suggegtion  of  falsehood  in  a  charts  of  par- 
don, the  yalidity  of  ^he  whole  is  destroyed  ;  because  H  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  king  has  been  deceived  on  the  subject,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
granted  the  pardon.  As  general  records  in  pardons  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  conviction  and  attainder  be  particu- 
larly specified.  So  also  in  cases  of  treason  or  murder,  no  pardon  shall  be 
allowed,  unless  the  defence  be  accurately  described  therein.  And  in  mur- 
der, it  must  be  cleariy  expressed  whether  the  crime  was  committed  by 
lying  in  wait,  assault,  or  malice  prepense.  By  the  recent  statute  to  which 
we  have  so  frequently  appealed,*  it  is  declared,  that  when  the  king  shall 
be  pleased  to  extend  mercy  to  any  offender  convicted  of  any  felony  punish- 
able with  death  or  otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under  the  sign-manual, 
countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  shall  grant  to 
such  offender  either  a  free  or  conditional  pardon  ;  the  discharge  of  such 
offender  out  of  custody,  in  the  case  of  a  free  pardon,  and  the  performance 
of  the  conditbn  in  the  case  of  a  conditional  pardon,  shall  have  the  effect 
of  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  as  to  the  felony  for  which  such  pardon 
shall  be  so  granted.  This  statute  also  contains  an  express  condition,  that 
neither  a  free  nor  a  conditional  pardon  shall  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
punishment  to  which  the  offender  might  otherwise  be  lawfully  sentenced  on 
a  subsequent  conviction  for  any  felony  committed  after  the  granting  of  such 
pardon. 

A  pardon  may  be  conditumal;  that  is,  the  king  may  extend  his  mercy  on 
what  terms  he  pleases,  and  may  annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  either 
precedent  or  subsequent,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  validity  of  the 
pardon  will  depend  ;  which  prerogative  is  daily  exerted  in  the  pardon  of 
felons,  on  condition  of  their  being  confined  to  hard  labour  for  a  stated 
time,  or  of  transportation  to  some  foreign  country  for  life,  or  a  term  of 
years.  The  punishment  of  transportation  was  first  resorted  to  in  England 
in  the  year  1597,  being  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  king's  pardon  by  charter  must  be  speciaUy  pleaded  at  a  proper  time, 
that  is  either  upon  arraignment  or  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  in  bar  of  exe- 
cution. The  necessary  effect  of  the  king's  pardon  is  to  make  the  offender 
a  new  man,  by  acquitting  him  of  all  corporal  penalties  and  forfeitures,  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  and  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity. 
Attainder  corrupts  the  blood,  and  if  the  pardon  is  not  granted  before  that 
takes  place,  the  polluted  stream  can  only  be  purified  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  if  the  attainted  person  have  a  son  and  who  has  no  elder  brother 
living  bom  before  the  attainder,  that  son  may  inherit  his  father's  proper* 
ty  ;  yet  if  he  had  been  bom  prior  to  the  grant  of  the  pardon,  he  never 

*  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28 
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could  have  inherited  at. all,  and  the  land  will  escheat  pro  defectu  hwredis. 
Yet  if  an  attainted  person  reeeires  the  king*6  pardon,  and  afterwards  has 
a  son,  that  son  may  be  heir  to  his  father,  because  the  father  being  made  a 
new  man,  might  transmit  new  inheritable  blood. 

ExEouTiOK. — We  are  now  eddied  on  to  witness  a  most  affecting  scene ; 
the  humiliating  and  terrible  completion  of  a  capital  offender's  punishment. 
Execution,  in  all  cases,  as  well  capital  as  otherwise,  must  be  performed  by 
the  legal  officer,  the  sheriff,  or  his  deputy  :  whose  warrant  was  anciently 
by  precept,  under  the  judge's  hand  and  seal,  as  it  is  still  practised  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward  on  the  execution  of  a  peer  ;  though  in  the 
court  of  the  peers  in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king.  It 
was  afterwards  established,  that  in  case  of  life,  the  judge  may  command 
execution  to  be  done  without  any  writ  And  the  usage  now  is  for  the  judge 
to  sign  the  calendar  or  list  of  all  the  prisoner's  names,  with  their  separate 
judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with  the  sheriff.  As  for  a  capital 
felony,  it  is  written  opposite  to  the  prisoner's  name,  *^  let  him  be  hanged 
by  the  neck."  Formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbreviation,  the  writ- 
ing was  '^  sus  per  collj*  for  ^  iuspendalur  per  collum,^^  And  these  words 
are  the  sheriff's  only  warrant  for  so  important  an  act  as  to  deprive  a  fellow 
creature  of  life.  It  may  afford  matter  of  speculation,  that  in  civil  causes 
there  should  be  such  a  variety  of  writs  of  execution  to  recover  a  trifling  debt 
issued  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  without  which 
the  sheriff  cannot  legally  stir  one  step,  and  yet  that  the  execution  of  a  man 
should  depend  on  a  margmal  note.  In  a  note  on  this  place,  professor  Chris- 
tian says,  though  it  be  true  that  a  marginal  note  of  a  calendar  signed  by  the 
judge,  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  sheriff  has  for  the  execution  of  a  con- 
vict ;  yet  it  is  made  with  more  caution  and  solemnity  than  is  represented  by 
the  learned  commentator.  At  the  end  of  the  assizes,  the  clerk  of  the  as- 
size makes  out  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  with  separate  columns,  con- 
taining thdr  crimes,  verdicts,  and  sentences,  leaving  a  blank  column,  in 
which,  if  the  judge  has  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he  writes  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  capital  convicts,  to  be  reprieved,  respited,  trans^ 
ported,  &c.  These  four  calendars,  being  first  carefully  compared  together 
by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  are  signed  by  them,  and  one  is  given 
to  the  sheriff,  one  to  the  gaoler,  and  the  judge  and  clerk  of  assize  each  keep 
another.  If  the  sheriff  does  not  afterwards  receive  a  special  order  from 
the  judge,  he  executes  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  the  usual  manner, 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  calendar.  In  every  county  this  impor- 
tant subject  is  settled  with  great  deliberation  by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of 
assize,  before  the  judge  leaves  the  assize  town  ;  but  probably  in  different 
counties  with  some  slight  variation  :  as  in  Lancashire,  where  no  calendar 
is  left  with  the  gaoler,  but  one  is  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state.  If  the 
judge  thinks  it  proper  to  reprieve  a  capital  convkt,  he  sends  a  memorial 
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or  certificate  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesly^  directed  to  tlie  secretary 
of  state's  office,  stating  that  from  favourable  circumstances  appearing  at 
the  trial,  he  recommends  him  to  his  majesty*s  mercy,  and  to  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  transportation  or  some  other  punishment :  which  recommend- 
ation is  always  attended  to. 

On  receipt  of  this  warrant,  the  sherilF  is  to  do  execution  on  the  criminal 
within  a  oonrenient  time ;  which  in  the  country  is  also  left  at  large.  A 
more  becoming  and  solemn  exactness  is,  however,  used  in  London,  both 
as  to  the  warrant  itself  and  its  execution  \  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting 
to  the  king  in  person  the  case  of  the  several  prisoners,  and  receiving  his 
royal  pleasure  that  the  law  must  take  its  course,  issues  his  warrant  to  tlie 
sheriffs,  directing  them  to  do  execution  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  as* 
signed :  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

fParraiU  of  execution  on  Judgment  of  deaths  at  the  general  gad-delivery^  in 
London  and  Middlesex, 

Londoa       o  '^<*  ^^^  sheriff  of  London,  and  to  the  sheriff  of  the  oounty  of  Middlesen, 
Ulddi^ez.     j  '^^  ^  *^*  keeper  of  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgato. 

Whersas,  at  the  Mssion  of  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate,  for  the  city  of  London  and  oounty 
•f  Middlesex,  hoIdi!n  at  Justice- Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October 
last,  Patriclc  Mahony,  Uoger  Jones,  Charles  King,  and  Mary  Smith,  receired  sentence  of 
death,  for  the  respective  offences  in  their  several  indictments  mentioned  :  Now,  it  is  hxrb- 
BT  ORDSRXD,  that  execulion  of  the  said  sentence  be  made  and  done  upon  them,  the  said 
Patrick  Mahony  and  Roger  Jones,  on  Wednesday,  the  ninth  day  of  this  instant  month  of 
November,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution.  And  it  is  his  mi^esty*s  command,  that  execu* 
tlon  of  the  said  sentence  upon  them,  the  said  Charles  King  and  Mary  Smith,  be  respited, 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  touching  them  be  farther  kno>vn. 

GivsN  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  fourth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  three, 

JAMES  EYRE,  Recorder,  L.S. 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench,  if  the  prisoner  be  tried  at  (he  bar,  or 
brought  there  by  habeas  corpus^  a  rule  is  made  for  his  execution,  either 
specifying  the  time  and  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  sheriff's  discretion. 
And  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  cases  of  murder,  the  judge  in  his  sen- 
tence shall  direct  execution  to  be  done  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  sen- 
tence passed.  It  has  been  held,  however,  by  a  majority  of  the  judges, 
that  the  statute  *  enacting  this  course  is  merely  directory  as  to  the  time  of 
execution  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  statute,  the  judge  may  order  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  murder  to  be  executed  immediately,  or  at  any  other 
time  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  in  other  cases  of  capital  convictions.  The 
time  and  place  of  execution  are  not  part  of  the  judgment  by  any  law,  as 
has  been  held  by  the  twelve  judges.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  punishment  should  follow  the  crime  as  early 
as  possible,  that  the  prospect  of  gratification  or  advantage  which  tempted 


*  25  Geo.  II.,  c.  37. 
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the  coTimissioii  of  the  crime,  should  instantly  awake  the  attendant  idea  of 
puniishment.  Delay  of  execution  only  serves  to  separate  these  ideas :  and 
then  the  execution  itself  affects  the  minds  of  the  spectators  ratlier  as  a 
terrible  sight,  than  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  transgression. 

The  sheriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution  1^  substituting 
one  mode  of  death  for  another,  without  being  himself  guilty  of  felony. 
But  the  king  can  change  one  mode  of  death  for  another  }  because  this  pre- 
rogative  being  founded  in  mercy,  and  immemoriably  exercised  by  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  common  law.  For  in  every  instance,  these  exchanges 
have  been  for  more  merciful  kinds  of  death.  It  is  observable  that  when 
lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  three  sheriffs  of  London  having  received  the  king's  writ  for  beheading 
him,  petitioned  the  house  of  lords  for  a  command  or  order  from  their 
lordships  how  the  said  judgment  should  be  executed  ;  for  having  been  pro- 
secuted by  impeachment,  they  entertained  a  notion,  (which  is  said  to  have 
been  countenanced  by  lord  Russell,)  that  the  king  could  not  pardon  any  part 
of  the  sentence.  The  lords  resolved  that  the  sheriff's  scruples  were  unne- 
cessary, and  declared  that  the  king's  writ  ought  to  be  obeyed.  Disap- 
pointed of  raising  a  flame  in  that  assembly,  they  immediately  signified  to 
the  house  of  commons,  by  one  of  the  members,  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  power  of  the  said  writ  That  house  took  two  days  to  consider  of 
it,  and  then  sullenly  resolved  that  the  house  was  content  that  the  sheriffs  do 
execute  lord  Stafford,  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body.  It  is  further 
related,  that  when  the  same  lord  Russell  was  himself  afterwards  condemned 
for  high  treason  upon  indictment,  the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  igno- 
minious part  of  the  sentence,  sarcastically  observed,  that  ^*  his  lordship 
would  now  find  that  he  was  possessed  of  tliat  prerogative,  which  in  the  case 
of  lord  Stafford  he  had  denied  him." 

A  common  opinion  prevails,  that  if  after  hanging  the  usual  time,  a 
person  should  be  cut  down,  and  revive  by  any  means,  the  law  has  no  longer 
any  demand  on  him,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  as  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  mas  dead^  the  former  was  not  an  execution  of 
the  sentence :  and,  therefore,  the  sheriff  at  his  peril  must  hang  him  again 
till  the  law's  extent  be  fulfilled ;  for  if  a  false  tenderness  were  indulged  in 
such  cases,  a  multitude  of  collusions  might  ensue. 

We  have  now  attended  the  unhappy  criminal,  from  his  first  apprehen- 
sion by  the  constable,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  trial  to  his  final  execu- 
tion. How  happily  might  not  the  felon  have  lived  in  society,  had  he  not 
broken  God's  holy  laws  and  commandments,  and  wilfully  violated  those 
wise  and  equitable  human  laws  which  are  grounded  on  the  ten  command- 
ments,  and  which  merely  required  his  obedience,  in  return  for  the  constant 
protection  which  they  afforded  him  against  the  oppressions  of  others.  We 
have  seen  how  surely  and  closely  punishment  treads  on  the  heels  of  transgrea- 
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rion  ;  ive  have  seen  that  the  Eagliab  code  of  criminal  justice  is  not  a  sys* 
tern  of  relentless  cruelty,  but  of  wisdom  and  compassion ;  we  have  oh< 
served  with  what  care  and  jealousy  the  laws  watch  over  the  life,  the  liberty, 
and  (he  property  even  of  the  meanest  subject ;  we  have  seen  that  the 
guilty  often  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law  through  the  most  trifling 
circumstance ;  and  that  the  wise  institution  of  a  grand  as  well  as  a  petit 
jury,  almost  to  a  certainty  secures  an  innocent  man  from  punishment ;  we 
have  admired  that  clemency  of  the  law  which  even  after  judgment  creates 
a  peradventure  that  the  criminal  may  yet  escape  with  his  life  ;  we  have  be- 
held how  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon  is  calculated  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  when  its  strict  execution  would  be  too  severe :  and  we  con- 
template with  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  exercised 
upon  all  suitable  occasions,  whilst  God  himself  keeps  the  hearts  of  kings  in 
his  own  hand.* 


THE   RISE,  PROGRESS,   AND  GRADUAL   IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

What  is  at  present  proposed  is  only  to  mark  out  some  outlines  of 
English  juridical  history,  by  taking  a  chronological  view  of  the  state  of 
the  laws,  and  their  successive  mutations  at  different  periods  of  time  ;  and 
the  several  periods  under  which  they  will  be  considered  are  the  following 
six  : — 

I.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  conquest 

II.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

III.  From  thence  to  the  Reformation. 

IV.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Restoration  of  king  Charles  II. 

V.  From  thence  to  the  Revolution,  1688. 

VI.  From  thence  to  the  present  times. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Britons,  the  aborigines  of  our 
island,  we  have  so  little  handed  down  to  us  concerning  them  with  any 
tolerable  certainty,  that  our  inquiries  must  necessarily  be  both  fruitless  and 
defective.  However,  from  the  account  which  Caesar  has  handed  down  in 
his  commentaries  of  the  tenets  and  ancient  discipline  of  the  ancient  Druids 
in  Gaul,  in  whom  centered  all  the  learning  of  these  western  parts,  and 
who  were,  as  he  tells  us,  sent  over  to  Britain  (that  is,  to  the  island  of 
Mona  or  Anglesey,)  to  be  instructed  ;  we  may  collect  a  few  points  which 
bear  a  great  affinity  and  resetnblance  to  some  of  the  modern  doctrines  of 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with  professor  Christian's  Notes— Custanoe  on  the  Con* 
•tUutlon-- Statutes  at  large. 
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the  Eng^lish  law.  Particularlj,  the  very  notion  itself  of  an  oral  unwritten 
law,  delivered  down  from  age  to  age  by  custom  and  tradition  merdy, 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Druidical  practice,  who  never  committed 
any  of  their  instructions  to  writing,  unquestionably  from  the  want  of 
letters,  since  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  antiquities  (unquestionably 
British)  which  modern  industry  has  discovered,  there  is  not  the  least  trace 
of  any  character  or  letter  in  any  of  them  to  be  found.  The  partible 
quality,  also,  of  lands,  by  the  custom  of  gravel-kind,  which  still  obtains  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  universally  prevailed  all  over  Wales  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  undoubtedly  of  British  original  So  likewise  is 
the  ancient  division  of  the  goods  of  an  intestate  between  his  widow  and 
children,  or  next  of  kin  -,  which  has  since  been  revived  by  the  statute  of 
distributions.  And  we  may  also  mention  an  instance  of  a  slighter  nature, 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  treason,  where  the  same  custom  has  con- 
tinued since  Caesar's  time,  although  it  has  now  been  altered  by  statute,  SO 
Geo.  III.,  that  of  burning  a  woman  guilty  of  the  crime  of  petty  treason  by 
killing  her  husband.  The  law  now  determines  by  the  above  statute  that 
women  guilty  of  petit  treason  shall  no  longer  be  sentenced  to  be  burnt, 
but  that  in  all  such  cases  they  shall  be  subject  besides  to  the  same  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  dissection  and  the  time  of  execution,  as  is  customary 
in  cases  of  murder. 

The  great  variety  of  nations  that  successively  broke  in  upon  and  de- 
stroyed both  the  British  inhabitants  and  constitution, — the  Romans,  the 
Picts,  and  after  them  the  various  clans  of  Saxons  and  Danes, — ^must  neces- 
sarily have  caused  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  the  kingdom,  as  they  were  very  soon  incorporated  and  blended  together, 
and  therefore  we  may  suppose  materially  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  usages  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  and  the  punishment 
of  crimes.*  So  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to  trace  out  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  tvhen  the  several  mutations  of  the  common  law  were  made,  or 
what  was  the  respective  original  of  those  several  customs  we  at  present 
use,  by  any  chemical  resolution  of  them  to  their  first  and  component  prin- 
ciples. We  can  seldom  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  l/tis  custom  was 
derived  from  the  Britons ;  that  that  was  left  behind  by  the  Romans ;  that 
this  was  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  Picts ;  or  that  that  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Saxons,  discontinued  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Normans. 

Wherever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  matter  of  great  curiosity,  and  perhaps 
of  some  use  ;  but  this  can  very  rarely  be  the  case,  not  only  from  the  rea- 
son above  mentioned,  but  also  from  many  others.  First,  from  the  natiu^ 
of  traditional  laws  in  general,  which  being  accommodated  to  the  exigencies 

*   Hallom*8  U!st.  c.  L.  62 
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of  the  times,  suffer  by  degrees  insensible  variations  in  practice  i*  so  that 
thoagb,  upon  comparison,  we  plainly  discern  the  alteration  of  the  law  from 
what  it  was  ^re  hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  pre- 
cise period  in  which  that  alteration  accrued,  any  more  than  we  can  discern 
the  changes  that  the  bed  of  a  rirer  undergoes  which  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly varies  its  shores  by  continual  decreases  and  alluvions.  Secondly, 
this  becomes  impractible,  from  the  antiquity  of  the  kingdom  and  its  go- 
vernment :  which,  although  it  had  never  been  disturbed  by  foreign  inva- 
sions, would  alone  make  it  impossible  to  search  out  the  original  of  its  laws, 
unless  we  had  as  effectual  monuments  thereof  as  the  Jews  had  by  the 
hands  of  Mose6.f  Thirdly,  this  uncertainty  of  the  true  origin  of  particu- 
lar customs  must  also  in  part  have  arisen  from  the  means  whereby  Chris- 
tianity was  propagated  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  England^  by  learn- 
ed foreigners,  brought  over  from  Rome  and  other  countries,  who  un- 
doubtedly introduce  many  of  their  own  national  customs,  and  probably 
prevailed  on  the  state  to  abrogate  such  usages  as  were  inconsistent  with 
our  holy  religion,  and  to  introduce  many  others  that  were  more  in  con- 
formity with  its  precepts.  And  this  may  have  been  partly  the  cause,  that 
we  not  only  find  some  rules  of  the  Mosaical,  but  also  of  the  imperial  and 
pontifical  laws,  blended  with  and  adopted  into  our  system. 

A  further  reason  may  also  be  given  for  the  great  variety,  and  of  course 
the  uncertain  original^  of  many  ancient  established  customs  ;  even  after 
the  Saxon  government  was  firmly  established  in  England,  viz. — the  sub- 
division of  the  kingdom  into  a  heptarchy,  consisting  of  seven  independent 
kmgdoms,  peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  colonies.  This 
must  necessarily  create  an  infinite  diversity  of  laws :  even  tliough  all  those 
colonies  of  Jutes,  Angles,  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  like,  originally  sprang 
from  the  same  mother  country,  the  great  northern  hive,  which  poured 
forth  its  warlike  progeny,  and  swarmed  all  over  Europe  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  This  multiplicity  of  laws  will  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
some  degree,  where  any  kingdom  is  cantoned  out  into  any  provincial  es- 
tablishments, and  not  under  one  common  dispensation  of  laws,  though 
under  the  same  sovereign  power.  Much  more  will  it  happen  where  seven 
unconnected  states  are  to  form  their  own  constitution  and  superstructure  , 
of  government,  though  they  all  begin  to  build  upon  the  same  or  similar 
foundations. 

When,  therefore,  the  West  Saxons  had  swallowed  up  all  the  rest,  and 
king  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of  England,  whereof  his  grand- 
father Egbert  was  the  founder,  his  mighty  genius  prompted  him  to  under- 
take a  magnificent  and  necessary  work,  which  he  is  said  to  have  executed 
iu  as  masteriy  a  mannner :  no  l^s  than  to  new-model  the  constitution — to 

*  Hallam**  Hist.  r.  67.  f   HaUam. 
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rebuild  it  on  a  plan  that  should  endure  for  ages,  and  out  of  its  old  and 
discordant  materials,  which  were  heaped  on  each  other  in  rast  and  rude 
irregularity,  to  form  one  uniform  and  well  connected  whole.  This  he 
effected  by  reducmg  the  whole  kingdom  under  one  regular  and  gradual 
subordination  of  government,  wherein  each  man  was  answerable  to  his  im- 
mediate superior  for  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours ;  for  to  him  we  owe  that  master-piece  of  judicial  polity,  the  sub- 
division of  England  into  tithings  and  hundreds,  if  not  into  counties :  all 
under  the  influence  and  administration  of  one  sovereign,  the  king,  in 
whom,  as  in  a  general  reservoir,  all  the  executive  authority  of  the  law  was 
lodged,  and  from  whom  justice  was  dispensed  to  every  part  of  the  nation 
by  distinct,  yet  communicating  ducts  and  channek ;  which  wise  institution 
has  been  preserved  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  from  Alfred's  time  to 
the  present  He  also,  like  another  Theodosius,  collected  the  various  cus- 
toms that  he  found  dispersed  in  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  and  digested 
them  into  one  uniform  system  or  code  of  laws,  in  his  som-bec,  or  liber  ju^ 
dicialis.  This  he  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  court- baron,  hundred,  and 
county  court,  the  court-leet  and  sherifTs  toum  ;  tribunals  which  he  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  very  dbtricts 
wherein  the  complaint  arose ;  all  of  them  subject,  however,  to  be  inspect- 
ed, controlled,  and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  universal  or  common  law, 
by  the  king's  own  courts :  which  were  then  itinerant,  being  kept  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  removing  with  his  household  in  those  royal  progresses 
which  he  continually  made  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

The  Danish  invasion  and  conquest,  which  introduced  new  foreign  cus- 
toms, was  a  severe  blow  to  this  noble  fabric :  but  a  plan  so  excellently  con- 
certed could  never  be  long  thrown  aside,  so  that  upon  the  expulsion  of 
these  intruders,  the  English  returned  to  their  ancient  laws:  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  few  of  the  customaof  their  late  visitants,  which  were  denomin- 
ated Dane-lage:  as  those  compiled  by  Alfred  was  called  the  West-Saxon^ 
lage  ;  and  the  local  constitutions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
obtained  in  the  counties  nearest  to  Wales,  and  probably  abounded  with 
many  British  customs,  were  called  the  Mercen-lagc*  And  these  three 
laws  were,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  use  in  different 
counties  of  the  realm ;  the  provincial  polity  of  counties  and  their  subdi- 
visions having  never  been  altered  or  discontinued  through  all  the  shocks 
and  mutations  of  government,  from  its  first  institution :  though  the  laws 
and  customs  therein  used,  have  (as  we  shall  see)  often  suffered  consider- 
able changes. 

For  king  Edgar,  (who,  besides  his  military  merit  as  founder  of  the 
English  navy,  was  also  a  most  excellent  civil  governor,)  observing  the  ill 
effects  of  three  distinct  bodies  of  laws  prevailing  at  once  in  separate  parts 
of  his  dominions,  projected  and  began  what  his  grandson,  Edward  the 
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Confessory  afterwards  completed  :  viz — one  uniform  digest  or  body  of  laws 
to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  being  probably  no  more 
than  a  reviral  of  kmg  Alfred's  code,  with  some  improvements  suggested 
by  necessity  and  experience  ;  particularly  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the 
British  or  rather  Mercian  customs,  and  also  such  of  die  Danish  as  were 
reasonable  and  approved,  into  the  West-Saxon^lage^  which  was  still  the 
fundamental  code  of  the  whola  And  this  appears  to  be  the  best  support- 
ed and  most  plausible  conjecture,  (for  certainty  cannot  be  expected)  of 
the  rise  and  origmal  of  that  admirable  system  of  maxims  and  unwritten 
customs  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law^  as  ex- 
tending its  authority  universally  over  all  the  realm,  aud  which  is  doubtless 
of  Saxon  parentage. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  laws,  we  may  reckon,  Ist, 
The  constitution  of  parliaments,  or  rather  general  assemblies  of  the  bishops 
and  wisest  men  m  the  nation ;  *'  king  Alfred  obtained  for  a  perpetual 
usage  that  these  councils  should  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  need 
be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God's  people :  how  they  should  keep 
themselves  from  sin,  should  live  in  quiet,  and  should  receive  right  ;"*  the 
Wittaia'gemotte  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  was  not  yet  reduced  to 
the  forms  and  distinctions  of  our  modem  parliament,  without  whose  con- 
currence, however,  no  new  law  could  be  made,  or  old  one  altered.  2nd, 
The  election  of  their  magistrates  by  the  people.  But  that  of  all  sub- 
ordinate magistrates,  their  military  officers  or  heretocks,  their  sheriffs, 
their  cons^vators  of  the  peace,  their  coroners,  their  portereves,  (since 
duinged  into  mayors  and  bailifTs,)  and  even  their  tything  men  and  house- 
holders at  the  leet,  continued,  some  till  the  Norman  conquest,  others  for 
two  centuries  after,  and  some  remain  to  this  day.  3.  The  descent  of  the 
crown,  when  once  a  royal  family  was  established,  upon  nearly  the  same 
hereditary  principles  on  which  it  has  ever -since  continued  :  only  that  per- 
haps in  cases  of  minority,  the  next  of  kin  of  full  age  would  ascend  the 
throne  as  king,  and  not  as  protector,  though  after  his  death,  the  crown 
immediatdy  reverted  back  to  tlie  heir.  4.  The  great  paucity  of  capital 
punishments  for  the  first  offence  :  even  the  most  notorious  offenders  being 
allowed  to  commute  it  for  a  fine  or  fveregildj  or  in  default  of  payment, 
perpetual  bondage ;  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  afterwards  in  some 
measure  succeeded.  5.  The  prevalence  of  certain  customs,  as  heriots 
and  military  services,  in  proportion  to  every  man's  land,  which  much  re- 
sembled the  feudal  constitution  ;  but  yet  were  exempt  from  all  its  rigorous 
hardships ;  and  which  may  be  well  enough  accounted  for  by  supposing 
them  to  be  brought  from  the  continent  by  the  first  Saxon  invaders,  in  the 

*  Blackstone,  Vol.  L,  li7. 
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primitive  moderation  and  simplicity  of  the  feudal  law,  before  it  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  jurists,  who  extracted  the  most  slavish  doctrines 
and  oppressive  consequences  out  of  what  was  originally  intended  as  a  law 
of  liberty.  6.  That  those  estates  were  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason, 
but  that  the  doctrine  of  escheats  and  corruption  of  blood  for  fdony,  or 
any  other  cause,  was  utterly  unknown  amongst  them.  7.  The  descent  of 
their  lands  to  all  the  males  equally,  without  any  right  of  primogeniture  ; 
a  custom  which  obtained  among  the  Britons,  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  continued  among  the  Saxons  till  the  Norman  conquest :  though 
really  inconvenient,  and  more  especially  destructive  to  ancient  families : 
which  are  necessary  to  be  supported  in  monarchies,  in  order  to  form  and 
keep  up  a  nobility  or  intermediate  state  between  the  prince  and  the  common 
people.  8.  The  courts  of  justice  consisted  principally  of  the  county  courts, 
and  in  cases  of  weight  and  nicety  the  king's  court  held  before  himself  in 
person,  at  the  time  of  his  parliaments  ;  which  were  usually  holden  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  place  where  he  kept  the  three  great  festi- 
vals of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  An  institution  which  was 
adopted  by  king  Alonzo  YII.  of  Castile,  about  a  century  after  the  con- 
quest :  who  at  the  same  three  great  feasts,  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
his  nobility  and  prelates  in  his  court :  who  there  heard  and  decided  all 
controversies,  and  then  having  received  his  instructions  departed  home.* 
These  county  courts,  however,  differed  from  the  modem  ones,  m  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction  were  blended  together :  the  bishop  and 
the  ealdorman  or  sheriff  sitting  in  the  same  county  court;  and  also  that 
the  decisions  and  proceedings  therein  were  much  more  simple  and  unem- 
barrassed: an  advantage  which  will  always  attend  the  infancy  of  any 
laws,  but  wear  off  as  they  gradually  advance  to  antiquity.  9.  Trials 
among  a  people  which  had  a  very  strong  tincture  of  superstition  were 
permitted  to  be  by  ordeal,  by  the  corsned  or  morsel  of  execration,  or  by 
tvager  qf  law  with  compurgators,  if  the  party  chose  it ;  but  frequently 
they  were  also  hy  jury;  for  whether  their  juries  consisted  of  precisely 
twelve  men  or  not,  or  were  bound  to  a  strict  unanimity,  yet  the  general 
constitution  of  this  admirable  criterion  of  truth,  and  most  important  guar- 
dian both  of  public  and  private  liberty,  we  owe  to  our  Saxon  ancestors.  In 
this  state  stood  the  general  frame  of  our  polity  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion  ;  when  the  second  period  of  the  legal  history  of  England  com- 


II.  This  important  event  wrought  as  great  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
England  as  it  did  in  the  ancient  line  of  her  kings :  and  though  the  alteration  of 
the  former  was  effected  rather  by  the  consent  of  the  people  than  by  any 
right  of  conquest,  yet  that  consent  seems  to  have  been  partly  extorted  by 


*  Modem  Un.  Hist  xx.  114. 
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fear,  and  partly  given  without  any  apprehension  of  the  eonaequeneei  wfaic^ 
afterwards  ensued. 

1.  Among  the  first  of  these  alterations,  we  may  redcon  the  separation  of 
the  eoclesiastieal  courts  from  the  civil,  which  was  effected  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate (he  new  king  vrith  the  popish  dergy,  who,  for  some  time  before,,  had 
been  endeavouring,  all  over  Europe,  to  exempt  themselves  firom  the  secu* 
lar  power ;  and  with  whose  demands  the  conqueror,  like  a  politic  prince, 
thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  hy  reason  that  their  reputed  sanctity  had  a 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  because  all  the  little 
learning  of  the  times  was  engrossed  into  their  hands,  which  made  them 
necessary  men,  and  by  all  means  to  be  gained  oyer  to  his  interest  And 
this  was  the  more  easily  effected,  because  the  disposal  of  all  the  episcopal 
sees  behig  then  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  he  had  taken  eare  to  fill  them 
frith  Italian  and  Norman  prelates. 

2.  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  English  constitution,  consisted  in  the 
depopulation  of  whole  counties  for  the  purposes  of  the  king's  royal  diversion, 
and  subjecting  both  them  and  all  the  ancient  forests  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
unreasonaUe  severities  of  forest  laws  imported  from  the  continent,  whereby 
the  slaughter  of  a  beast  was  made  nearly  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed  to  kill  or  chase  the  king's 
deer,  yet  he  might  start  any  game,  pursue,  and  kill  it  on  his  own  estata 
But  the  rigour  of  these  new  constitutions  vested  the  sole  property  of  all 
the  game  in  England  in  the  king  alone ;  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  dis- 
turb any  fowl  of  the  air,  or  any  beast  of  the  field,  of  such  Idnda  as  were 
specially  reserved  for  the  amusement  of  the  sovereign,  wiUiout  express 
license  from  the  king  by  a  grant  of  a  chase  or  free  warren }  and 
those  franchises  were  granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  breed 
of  animals  as  to  indulge  the  subject  From  a  similar  principle  to  which, 
though  the  forest  laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirdy 
obsolete,  yet  from  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  game  laws,  now  arrived  to,  and  wantoning  in,  its  highest  vigour, 
both  founded  on  the  same  notions  of  pennanent  property  in  wild  creatures, 
and  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the  commons;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  forest  laws  established  only  one  mighty  hunter  through- 
out the  wh<^  reahn,  whereas  the  game  laws  have  raised  up  a  little  Nimrod 
in  every  manor.  And  in  one  respect  the  ancient  kiw  was  much  less  un- 
reasonable than  the  modem ;  for  the  king's  grantee  of  a  chase  or  free 
warren  might  kill  game  in  any  part  of  his  franchise,  but  now  though  a  free- 
holder of  less  than  £lOO  per  annum  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  upon 
his  own  estate,  yet  nobody  dse  (not  even  the  k>rd  of  the  manor,  unless  he 
has  a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trespass,  and 
subjecting  himself  to  an  action. 

3.  A  third  alteration  of  the  English  Uws  was  by  narrowing  the  remedial 
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influence  of  Uie  county  courts,  the  great  seats  of  Saxon  justice,  and  ex* 
tending  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  justiciars  to  aU  kinds  of 
causes,  arising  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end,  the  aula  regis, 
with  all  its  multifarious  authority,  was  erected  ;  and  a  capital  justiciary 
appointed,  with  powers  so  large  and  boundless,  that  he  became  at  length 
a  tyrant  to  the  people,  and  even  formidable  to  the  crown  itsel£  The  con- 
stitution of  this  court,  and  the  judges  themselves  who  presided  there,  were 
imported  from  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was 
an  ordination,  that  all  proceedings  in  the  king's  courts  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  Norman,  instead  of  the  English  language, — a  provision  the  more 
necessary,  because  none  of.  his  Norman  justiciaries  understood  English ; 
but  it  was  as  evident  a  badge  of  slavery  as  ever  was  imposed  on  a  con- 
quered people.  This  lasted  till  king  Edward  III.  obtained  a  double  victory 
over  the  armies  of  France  in  thev  own  country,  and  their  language  in  the 
courts  of  law  at  home.  But  there  was  one  mischief  too  deeply  rooted 
thereby,  and  which  king  Edward's  caution  came  too  late  to  eradicate.  In- 
stead of  the  plain  and  easy  method  of  determining  suits  in  the  county  courts, 
the  chicanes  and  subtleties  of  Norman  jurisprudence  had  taken  possession 
of  the  king's  courts,  to  which  every  cause  of  consequence  was  drawn. 
Indeed,  that  age,  and  those  immediately  succeeding  it,  were  the  era  of 
refinement  and  subtlety.  There  is  an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul, 
that  will  ever  be  exerting  its  faculties  to  the  utmost  stretch  in  whatever 
employment,  by  the  accklents  of  time  or  place,  the  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion, or  customs  and  manners  of  the  age  and  country,  it  may  happen  to 
find  itself  engaged.  The  northern  conquerors  of  Europe  were  then  emerg- 
ing from  the  grossest  ignorance  in  point  of  literature  -,  and  those  who  had 
leisure  to  cultivate  its  progress,  were  such  only  as  were  cloistered  in  mo- 
nasteries, the  rest  being  all  either  soldiers  or  peasants.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  first  rudiments  of  science  which  they  imbibed,  were  those  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  his  Arabian  commentators, 
which  were  brought  from  the  east  by  the  Saracens  into  Palestine  and 
Spain,  and  translated  into  barbarous  Latin.  So  that,  though  the  materials 
upon  which  they  were  naturally  employed  in  the  infancy  of  a  rising  state, 
were  those  of  the  noblest  kind, — ^the  establishment  of  religion,  and  the  re- 
gulations of  civfl  polity, — yet  haring  only  such  tools  to  work  with,  their 
execution  was  trifling  and  flimsy.  Both  the  divinity  and  the  law  of  those 
times  were,  therefore,  frittered  into  logical  distinctions,  and  drawn  up  mto 
metaphyskud  subtleties,  with  a  most  amazingly  artificial  skill,  but  wluch 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  vast  powers  of  the  human  in* 
tellect,  however  vainly  or  preposterously  employed.  Hence  law  in  parti- 
cular, which  (being  intended  for  universal  reception)  ought  to  be  a  plain 
rule  of  action,  became  a  science  of  the  greatest  intricacy  ;  especially  when 
blended  with  the  new  refinements  engrafted  upon  feudal  property  ;  which 
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refinements  were  from  time  to  time  gradually  introduced  by  the  Norman 
practitioners,  yhh  a  view  to  supersede  (as  they  in  a  great  measure  did) 
the  more  homely  but  more  intelligible  maxims  of  distributive  justice  among 
the  Saxons.  And  to  say  the  truth,  these  scholastic  reformers  have  trans- 
mitted their  dialect  and  finesse  to  posterity,  so  interwoven  in  the  body  of 
our  legal  polity,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  out  without  a  manifest  injury 
to  the  substance.  Statute  after  statute  has  in  later  times  been  made,  to 
pare  off  these  troublesome  excrescences,  and  restore  the  common  law  to  its 
pristine  simplicity  and  vigour ;  and  the  endeavour  has  greatly  succeeded ; 
but  still  the  scars  are  deep  and  visible ;  and  the  liberality  of  our  modem 
courts  of  justice  is  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  unaccountable 
fictions  and  circuities,  in  order  to  recover  that  equitable  and  substantial 
justice,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  totally  buried  under  the  narrow  rules 
and  fanciful  niceties  of  metaphysical  and  Norman  jurisprudence. 

4.  A  fourth  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  combat,  for 
the  decision  of  all  civil  and  criminal  questions  of  fact  in  the  last  resort. 
This  was  the  immemorial  practice  of  aU  the  northern  nations,  but  was 
first  reduced  to  r^ular  and  stated  forms  among  the  Burgundi,  about  tlie 
close  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  from  them  it  passed  to  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  Franks  and  the  Normans,  which  last  had  the  honour  to  esta- 
blish it  here,  though  clearly  an  unchristian,  as  well  as  a  most  uncertain, 
method  of  trial  But  it  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  it  to  the  Con- 
queror and  his  warlike  countrymen,  that  it  was  the  usage  of  their  native 
duchy  of  Normandy.  • 

5.  But  the  last  and  most  important  alteration,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  polity  of  England,  was  the  engrafting  on  all  landed  estates,  a  few 
only  excepted,  the  fiction  of  feudal  tenure ;  which  drew  after  it  a  nume- 
rous and  oppressive  train  of  servile  fruits  and  appendages  ;  such  as  aids, 
reliefs,  primer  seisins,  wardships,  marriages,  escheats,  and  fines  for  aliena< 
tions  ;  the  genuine  consequences  of  the  maxim,  that  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  derived  from,  and  holden  either  mediately  or  immediately  of, 
the  crown. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  seems  to  have  groaned  under  as  absolute  a 
slavery,  as  was  in  the  power  of  a  warlike,  an  ambitious,  and  a  politic  prince 
to  create.  Men's  consciences  were  enslaved  by  four  ecclesiastics,  devoted 
to  a  foreign  power,  and  unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which  they 
lived,  who  imported  from  Rome,  for  the  Jirst  time,  the  whole  farrago  of 
superstitious  novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the  blindness  and 
comiptH>n  of  the  times,  between  the  first  misdon  of  Augustin  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest ;  such  as  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  communion 
in  one  kind,  and  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  not  forgetting  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  and  dogmatical  infallibility  of  the  holy  see.  The  laws 
too,  as  well  as  the  prayers,  were  administered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
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The  ancient  trial  by  jury  gare  way  to  the  impious  decision  by  battel.  The 
forest  laws  totally  restrained  all  rural  pleasures  and  manly  reereation& 
And  in  cities  and  towns  the  case  was  no  better ;  aB  companies  being 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  fires  and  candles  to  be  extinguished  by  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  at  the  sound  of  the  melancholy  curfewj  whidi  *^  toU'd  the  knell  of 
parting  day."  The  ultimate  property  of  all  lands,  and  a  connderable  share 
of  the  profits  even,  were  vested  in  the  king,  or  by  him  granted  out  to  his 
Norman  favourites,  who,  by  a  gradual  progression  of  slavery,  were  abso- 
lute vassals  to  the  crown,  and  as  absolute  tyrants  to  the  commons.  Un- 
heard of  forfeitures,  talliages,  aids,  and  fines,  were  arbitrarily  extracted 
from  the  pillaged  landholders,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  system  of  tenure. 
And  to  crown  all,  as  a  consequence  of  the  tenure  by  knight-service,  the 
king  had  always  ready  at  his  command  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  knights 
or  milUet;  who  were  bound  upon  pain  of  the  confiscation  of  their  estates, 
to  attend  him  in  time  of  invasion,  or  to  quell  any  domestic  insurrection. 
Trade  or  foreign  merchandise,  such  as  it  then  was,  was  carried  on  by  the 
Jews  and  Lombards^  and  the  very  name  of  an  Eng^  fleet,  whidi  king 
Edgar  had  rendered  so  formidable,  was  utteriy  unknown  to  Europe;  the 
nation  consisting  whoDy  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  were  besides  the  law- 
yers ;  the  barons  or  great  lords  of  the  land  ;  the  knights  or  soldiery,  who 
were  the  subordinate  landholders;  and  the  burners  or  inferior  tradesmen, 
who,  from  their  insignificance,  happily  retained  in  thdr  soccage  and  bur- 
gage tenures,  some  points  of  their  ancient  freedom.  AH  the  rest  were 
villeins  i>r  bondsmen. 

From  so  complete  and  well  concerted  a  scheme  of  servility,  it  has  cost 
our  ancestors  the  work  of  generations  to  redeem  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, and  secure  to  us  that  state  of  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  and 
which  therefore  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  encroachments  on  the 
crown,  and  infringements  on  the  prerogative;  but  as,  in  general,  a  gradual 
restoration  by  royal  grace,  and  concession  of  that  ancient  constitution 
whereof  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  partly  by  the  po- 
licy and  partly  by  the  violence  of  the  Norman  arms.  How  that  restoratran 
has,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  been  step  by  step  effected,  I  now  proceed 
to  inquire. 

William  Rufus  proceeded  on  his  fathar's  plan,  and,  in  some  points,  ex- 
tended it,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  forest  laws.  But  his  brother  and 
successor  Henry  I.  found  it  expedient,  when  he  first  came  to  the  crown,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  by  restoring,  as  the  monkish  historians 
relate,  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  confessor.  The  ground  whereof  is 
this :  that  by  charter  he  gave  up  the  great  grievances  of  marriage,  ward, 
and  relief,  the  beneficial  pecuniary  fruHs  of  his  feudal  tenures :  but  re- 
served the  tenures  themselves  for  the  same  military  purposes  that  induced 
his  father  to  introduce  them.     He  also  abolished  the  obnoxious  curfew; 
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ibr  tliough  it  is  meDtioned  in  the  law  a  foD  centurj  afterwards,  yet  it  is 
rather  spoken  of  as  a  known  time  of  night,  than  as  a  still  subsisting  custom. 
A  code  of  laws  in  his  name  is  extant,  consisting  partly  of  those  of  the 
Confessor,  but  with  great  additions  and  alterations  of  his  own ;  and  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  regulation  of  the  county  courts.  It  contains  some  di- 
rectk>ns  as  to  crimes  and  their  punishments,  and,  in  this  code,  theft  was 
made  a  capital  crime :  a  few  things  rebtting  to  estates,  particulariy  regu- 
lating the  descent  of  lands,  were  inserted  in  this  code.  The  descent  of  lands 
by  the  Saxon  law  being  equally  to  all  the  sons,  by  the  feudal  or  Norman 
to  the  eldest  only,  kmg  Henry  here  moderated  the  difference,  directing  the 
eldest  son  to  have  only  the  principal  estate,  ^^  primum  patrisfeudum ;"  the 
rest  of  his  estates,  if  he  had  any  others,  being  equally  divided  among  them 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gave  up  to  the  clergy  the  free  electbn  of 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  reserring,  however,  those  ensigns  of  patronage, 
amge  tTeKre^  custody  of  the  temporalities  when  vacant,  and  homage  upon 
their  restitution.  He  lastly  united  again  for  a  time  the  dvil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  which  union  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  Romish  clergy  of  Norman 
extraction ;  and  upon  that  final  dissolution,  the  cognizance  of  testamentary 
causes  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  The  rest 
remained  as  in  his  fftther's  time;  from  whence  we  may  easily  perceive  how 
far  short  this  was  of  a  thorough  restitution  of  kmg  Edward^s  or  the 
Saxon  laws. 

The  usurper  Stephen,  as  the  manner  of  usurpers  is,  promised  much  at 
his  accession,  especially  with  respect  to  redressing'^  the  grievances  of  the 
forest  laws,  but  performed  no  great  matter  in  that  or  any  other  point  It 
is  from  his  reign,  however,  that  we  are  to  date  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  civil  and  canon  laws  into  the  realm  of  England ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome 
was,  during  this  usurpation,  first  imported  as  a  branch  of  the  canon  law. 

By  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  if  not  earlier,  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  ;  for  we  find  the  daim  of  marriage,  ward,  and  re- 
lief, then  flourishing  in  full  vigour.  The  right  of  primogeniture  seems 
also  to  have  tacitly  revived,  being,  as  all  God^s  institutions  undoubtedly 
are,  found  more  convenient  for  the  public  than  the  parcelling  of  estates 
into  a  multitude  of  minute  subdivisions.  However,  in  this  prince's  reign 
much  was  done  to  methodize  the  laws,  and  reduce  them  into  a  regular 
order ;  as  appears  from  that  exceDent  treatise  of  Glanvil,  which,  though 
some  of  it  be  now  antiquated  and  altered,  yet,  when  compared  with  the 
code  of  Henry  I.,  it  carries  a  manifest  superiority.  Throughout  his  reign 
the  important  struggle  between  the  laws  of  England  and  of  Rome  was  con- 
tinued, and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  our  notice  of  *^  The  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church  ;*'  the  former  supported  by  the  strength  of  the 
temporal  nobility,  when  endeavoured  to  be  supplanted  in  &TOur  of  the  latter 
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by  the  popish  clergy :  which  dispute  was  kept  on  foot  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
l.f  when  the  laws  of  England,  under  the  new  discipline  introduced  by  that 
skilful  commander,  obtained  a  complete  and  p^manent  yictory.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  there  are  four  things  which  particularly  merit  the  at- 
tention of  a  legal  antiquarian.  1.  The  constitutions  of  the  parliament  at 
Clarendon  in  the  year  1164,  whereby  the  king  checked  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  his  dergy,  and  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  which  they 
claimed  from  the  secular  jurisdiction  ;  though  his  further  progress  was 
unhappily  stopped  by  the  fatal  event  of  the  disputes  between  him  and  arch- 
bishop Becket  2.  The  institution  of  the  office  of  justices  in  eyre,  in  ili- 
nere;  the  king  having  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits  (a  little  differ- 
ent from  the  present),  and  commissioned  these  newly  created  judges  to 
administer  justice  and  try  writs  of  assize  in  the  several  counties.  These 
remedies  are  said  to  have  been  then  first  invented  ;  before  which  time  all 
causes  were  usually  terminated  in  the  county  courts,  according  to  the  Saxon 
custom  ;  or  before  the  king's  judiciaries  in  the  aula  regis^  in  pursuance  of 
the  Norman  regulations.  The  latter  of  which  tribunals,  travelling  about 
with  the  king's  person,  occasioned  intolerable  expense  and  delay  to  the 
suitors ;  and  the  f6rmer,  however  suitable  for  little  debts  and  minute  ac- 
tions, where  procrastination  is  a  very  great  evil,  were  now  become  liable  to 
too  much  Ignorance  of  the  law,  and  too  much  partiality  as  to  facts,  to 
determine  matters  of  considerable  moment.  3.  The  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  grand  assize,  or  trial  by  special  kind  of  jury  in  a  writ  of 
right,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  or  defendant,  instead  of  the  barbarous 
and  Norman  trial  by  battel.  4.  To  this  time  must  also  be  referred  the 
introduction  of  escuage,  or  pecuniary  commutation  for  personal  military 
service  ;  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  the  parent  of  the  ancient  subsidies 
granted  to  the  crown  by  parliament,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times. 

Richard  I.,  a  brave  and  magnanimous  prince,  -was  a  sportsman  as  well 
as  a  soldier,  and  therefore  enforced  the  forest  laws  with  considerable  ri- 
gour, which  occasioned  many  discontents  among  his  people;  though, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  he  repealed  the  penedties  of  castration,  loss 
of  eyes,  and  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  before  inflicted  on  such  as 
transgressed  in  hunting, probably  finding  that  their  severity  presented  pro- 
secutions. While  abroad,  he  also  composed  a  body  of  naval  laws  at  the  isle 
of  Oleron,  which  are  still  extant,  and  of  high  authority ;  for  in  his  time  it 
was  again  discovered,  that,  being  insular,  we  were  naturally  a  maritime 
power.  But  with  regard  to  civil  proceedings,  we  find  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  this  reign,  except  a  few  regulations  regarding  the  Jews,  and 
the  justices  in  eyre, — this  king's  thoughts  being  chiefly  taken  up  by  the 
absurd  popish  knight-errantry  of  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

In  king  John's  time,  and  that  of  his  son  Henry  III.,  the  rigours  of  the 
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feudal  tenures  and  the  forest  laws  were  so  warmly  kept  up,  that  they  oc- 
casioned many  insurrections  of  the  barons  or  principal  feudatories ;  which 
at  last  had  this  effect,  that  king  John  first,  and  afterwards  his  son,  con  • 
sented  to  the  two  famous  charters  of  English  liberties,  magna  charta  and 
carta  defireHa,  Of  these,  the  latter  was  well  calculated  to  redress  many 
grievances  and  encroachments  of  the  crown  in  the  exercise  of  forest  law  ; 
and  the  former  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the  church,  and  redressed  many 
grieirances  incident  to  feudal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  the  time, 
though  now,  unless  considered  attentively  and  with  retrospect,  they  seem 
but  of  trifling  concern.  But  besides  these  feudal  prorisions,  care  was  also 
taken  therein  to  protect  the  sutject  against  other  oppressions,  then  fre- 
quently arising  from  unreasonable  amercements,  from  illegal  distresses,  or 
other  process  for  debts  or  services  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  tyran- 
nical abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.  It  fixed 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the  same  manner  as  it  still  remains ; 
prohibited,  for  the  future,  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  erection 
of  new  bridges,  so  as  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect  to  pri- 
vate rights,  it  established  the  testamentary  power  of  the  subject  over  part 
of  his  personal  estate,  the  rest  being  distributed  among  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  laid  down  the  law  of  dower  as  it  has  ever  since  continued  ;  and 
prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
In  matters  of  public  police  and  national  concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  ;  gave  new  encouragement  to  commerce,  by  the 
protection  of  foreign  merchants ;  and  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  besides  prohibit- 
ing all  deniab  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  West- 
minster, that  the  suitors  might  no  longer  be  harassed  by  following  the 
king's  person  in  all  his  progresses  ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought  the  trial 
of  issues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  directing  assizes  to 
be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  establishing  annual  circuits  ;  it  also 
corrected  some  abuses  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager  of  law  and  of 
battel ;  directed  the  regular  awarding  of  inquest  for  life  or  member  ;  pro- 
hibited the  king's  inferior  ministers  from  holding  pleas  of  the  crown,  or 
trying  any  criminal  charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have 
unjustly  accrued  to  the  exchequer ;  and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county-court,  sheriff-toum, 
and  court'leet.  It  confirmed  and  established  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  lastly  (which  alone  would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears  of  the 
Great  Charter),  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  unless  the  same  should  be  declared 
forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  We  beg  to 
dfrect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  magna  charta  itself,  a  translation 
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of  which  we  have  given,  page  33,  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks  pre- 
ceding it 

By  means  of  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  the  struggles  in  which  the 
king  and  the  nation  were  engaged,  the  pope  contrived  to  gain  a  still 
greater  ascendancy  in  England  than  he  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  which 
continued  through  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Henry  III.,  in  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  was  also  totally  abolished :  and  we 
may  by  this  time  perceive  in  Bracton's  treatise,  a  still  farther  improve- 
ment in  the  method  and  regularity  of  the  common  law,  especially  in  point 
of  pleadings.*  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  traces  which  re- 
main of  the  separation  of  the  greater  barons  from  the  less,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  parliaments,  are  found  in  the  great  charter  of  king  John,  though 
omitted  in  that  of  Henry  IIL,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  of 
these  reigns,  we  find  the  Jirsi  record  of  any  writ  for  summoning  knigkis^ 
fuiizens,  and  burgesses^  to  parliament.  And  here  we  conclude  the  second 
period  of  English  legal  history. 

III.  The  third  period  commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  has 
justly  been  styled  the  English  Justinian ;  for,  in  his  time,  the  law  received  so 
sudden  a  perfection,  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  does  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
more  was  done  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  to 
settle  and  establish  the  distributive  justice  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  all  ' 
the  ages  since  that  put  together,  until  Sir  Matthew's  own  time,  f 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  these  regulations  : 
but  the  principal  may  be  reduced  under  the  following  general  heads : — 
1.  He  established,  confirmed,  and  settled  the  great  charter  and  charter  of 
forests.  9.  He  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and 
his  clergy,  by  limiting  and  establishing  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  by  obliging  the  ordmary,  to  whom  all  the  goods  of  intestates  at 
that  time  belonged,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  3.  He  defined 
the  limits  of  the  several  temporal  courts  of  the  highest  jurisdiction — those 
of  the  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  so  as  they  might  not 
interfere  with  each  other's  proper  busmess ;  to  do  which  they  must  now 
have  recourse  to  a  fiction,  very  necessary  and  beneficial  in  the  present  en- 
larged state  of  property.  4.  He  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  inferior 
courts  m  counties,  hundreds,  and  manors  ;  confining  them  to  causes  of  no 
great  amount,  according  to  their  primitive  institution,  though  of  considera- 
bly greater  than,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money,  they  are  now 
permitted  to  determine.  5.  He  secured  the  property  of  the  subject,  by 
abolishing  all  arbitrary  taxes  and  talliages,  levied  without  consent  of  the 
national  council.  6.  He  guarded  the  common  justice  of  the  kingdom  from 
abuses,  by  giving  up  the  royal  prerogative  of  sending  mandates  to  interfere 
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in  private  causes.  7.  He  settled  the  form,  solemnities,  and  effect  of  fines, 
levied  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  of 
Saxon  original.  8.  He  first  established  a  repository  for  the  public  records 
of  the  kingdom,  few  of  which  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  reign  of 
his  lather ;  and  those  were  by  him  collected.  0.  He  improved  upon  the 
laws  of  king  Alfred,  by  the  great  and  orderly  method  of  watch  and  ward, 
for  preserving  the  public  peace  and  preventing  robberies,  established  by  the 
statute  of  Winchester.  10.  He  settled  and  reformed  many  abuses  incident 
to  teoureiB,  and  removed  some  restraints  on  the  alienation  of  Unded  pro- 
perty by  the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  1 1.  He  instituted  a  speedier  way 
for  the  recovery  of  debts,  by  granting  execution,  not  only  upon  goods  and 
chattels,  but  also  upon  lands,  by  writ  of  eligity  which  was  of  signal  benefit 
to  a  trading  people ;  and  upon  the  same  commercial  ideas,  he  allowed  the 
charging  of  lands  in  a  statute-merchant,  to  pay  debts  contracted  in  trade, 
contrary  to  all  feudal  principles.  13.  He  effectually  provided  for  the  re- 
covery of  advowsons,  as  temporal  rights  in  which,  before,  the  law  was 
extremely  deficient  13.  He  also  closed  the  grej&t  gulf  in  which  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed,  by  his 
reiterated  statutes  of  mortmain,  most  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  frauds 
that  had  then  been  devised,  though  afterwards  contrived  to  be  evaded  by 
the  invention  of  uses.  14.  He  established  a  new  limitation  of  property  by 
the  creation  of  estates-tail ;  concerning  the  good  policy  of  which,  however, 
modem  times  have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion.  15.  He  reduced 
all  Wales,  not  only  to  the  subjection  of  the  crown,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  laws  of  England  (which  was  thoroughly  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI*)?  *^  ho  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  design  on  Scot- 
land, so  as  to  have  formed  an  entire  and  complete  union  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  catalogue  might  be  continued  much  farther  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of 
common  justice  between  party  and  party,  was  entirely  settled  by  this  king ; 
and  has  continued  nearly  the  same,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  to  this  day, 
abating  some  few  alterations  which  the  humour  or  necessity  of  subsequent 
times  has  occasioned.*  The  forms  of  writ  by  which  actions  are  com- 
menced, were  perfected  in  his  reign,  and  established  as  models  for  posterity. 
The  pleadings  consequent  upon  the  writs,  were  then  short,  nervous,  and 
perspicuous  ;  not  intricate,  verbose,,nor  formal  The  legal  treatises  written 
in  his  time,  as  Britton,  Fleta,  Hengham,  and  the  rest,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  law  at  this  day ;  or  at  least  mere  so  till  the  alteration  of  tenures  took 
phuie.  And,  to  conclude,  it  is  from  this  period,  from  the  exact  observa- 
tion of  magna  charta^  rather  than  from  its  making  or  renewal  in  the  days 

*  Hallam's  History. 
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•  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  that  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  began  again 
to  rear  its  head  ;  thongh  the  weight  of  the  military  tenures  hung  hearily 
upon  it  for  many  ages  afterwards. 

A  better  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  institutions  cannot  be  given,  than 
that  from  this  thne  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  happened  very  few 
alterations  in  the  legal  forms  of  procedures,  and  these  but  very  inconsider- 
able. As  to  matter  of  substance^  the  old  Gothic  powers 'of  electing  the 
principal  subordinate  magistrates,  the  sheriffs,  and  conservators  of  the 
peace,  were  taken  from  the  people  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.,  and,  instead  of  the  latter,  justices  of  the  peace  were  established.  Also^ 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  parliament  is  supposed  most  probably  to  have 
assumed  its  present  form,  by  a  separation  of  the  commons  from  the  lords. 
The  statute  for  defining  and  ascertaining  treasons  was  one  of  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  this  new-modelled  assembly,  and  the  translation  of  the  law 
proceedings  from  French  into  Latin,  another.  Much  also  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  this  magnanimous  prince,  for  establishing  our  domestic 
manufactures,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  and  the 
importation  or  the  wearing  of  foreign  cloths  and  furs ;  and  by  encouraging 
cloth  workers  from  other  countries  to  settle  here.  Nor  was  the  legisUture 
inattentive  to  many  other  branches  of  commerce,  or  indeed  to  commerce  in 
general :  for,  in  particular,  it  enlarged  the  credit  of  the  merchant,  by  in- 
troducing the  statute-staple,  whereby  he  might  more  readily  pledge  his 
lands  for  the  security  of  his  mercantile  debts.  And  as  personal  property 
now  grew,  by  the  extension  of  trade,  to  be  much  more  considerable  than 
formerly,  care  was  taken,  in  case  of  intestacies,  to  appoint  administraton, 
particularly  nominated  by  the  law,  to  distribute  that  personal  property 
among  the  creditors  and  kindred  of  the  deceased,  which  befoie  had  been 
usuaUy  applied,  by  the  ordinary's  officers,  to  uses  then  denominated  pious. 
The  statutes  also  olprcemunire  for  efi*ectually  depressing  tlie  pope's  civil 
power,  were  the  work  of  this  and  the  subsequent  reign.  And  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  kborious  parochial  clergy,  by  the  endowment  of  vicarages 
out  of  the  overgrown  possessions  of  the  monasteries,  added  lustre  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  seeds  of  the  general  reforma- 
tion which  were  thereby  first  sown  in  the  kingdom,  were  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  introduced  into  the  laws  of  the  land  by  the 
influence  of  the  regular  (or  monkish)  clergy. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  civil  wars  and  disputed  titles 
to  the  crown,  gave  no  leisure  for  further  juridical  improvements  ;  *^  nam 
silent  leges  inter  arma^  And  yet  it  is  to  these  very  disputes  and  usurpa- 
tions that  we  owe  the  happy  loss  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  In 
France,  which  had  the  beneficial  eflTect  of  turning  the  minds  of  subsequent 
princes  entirely  to  domestic  concerns.  To  these,  likewise,  we  owe  the 
method  of  barring  entails  by  the  fiction  of  common  recoveries^  invented 
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originally  hj  the  Romish  dergj,  to  erade  the  statutes  of  mortmaiiiy  but 
introduced  under  Edward  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  unfettering  estates,  and 
making  them  more  liable  to  forfeiture }  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  endearoured  to  protect  them  by  the  universal  establishment  of  uses, 
— another  of  the  popish  inventions. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  his  ministers,  if  not  the  king  hinndf,  were 
more  industrious  in  hunting  out  prosecutkms  upon  old  and  forgotten  penal 
laws,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  subject,  than  in  framing  any  new 
beneficial  regulations.  For  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  reign  was 
that  of  amassing  treasure  in  the  king's  coffers,  by  every  means  that  could 
be  devised  ;  and  almost  every  alteration  in  the  laws,  however  salutary  or 
otherwise  in  their  future  consequences,  had  this  and  this  only  for  their  great 
and  immediate  object  To  this  end  the  court  of  star-chamber  was  new-mo- 
delled, and  armed  with  powers  the  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional, 
over  both  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subject.  Informations 
were  allowed  to  be  received  in  lieu  of  indictments,  at  theasnzes  and  sessions 
of  the  peace,  in  order  to  multiply  fines  and  pecuniary  penalties.  The  sta- 
tute of  fines  for  landed  property  was  craftily  and  covertly  contrived  to  fa- 
cilitate the  destruction  of  entails,  and  make  the  owners  of  real  estates  more 
capable  to  forfeit  as  well  as  to  aliene.  The  benefit  of  clergy,  which  so 
often  intervened  to  stop  attainders  and  save  the  inheritance,  was  now  al- 
lowed only  once  to  lay  ofiTenders,  who  only  could  have  inheritances  to  lose. 
A  writ  of  capias  was  permitted  in  all  actions  on  the  case,  and  the  defen- 
dant might,  in  consequence,  be  outlawed;  because,  alter  such  outlawry, 
the  goods  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a 
statute  in  this  reign,  introductive  of  a  new  or  modifying  the  old,  but  what 
either  directly  or  obliquely  tended  to  the  emolument  of  the  exchequer. 

IV.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  period  of  the  legal  history  of  Eng^d, 
viz.  the  Reformation  of  religion  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children,  which, 
in  ecclesiastkal  matters,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  scene :  the  usurped 
power  of  the  pope  being  now,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  routed  and  de- 
stroyed (unless  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill  of  1839  may  pave  the  way 
for  his  encroachments),  all.his  connexions  with  this  island  cut  off,  the  crown 
restored  to  its  supremacy  over  the  clergy  and  their  causes,  and  tlie  patro- 
nage of  bishoprics  being  once  more  indisputably  vested  in  the  king.  And 
if  at  this  time  the  spiritual  courts  had  been  re-united  to  the  civil,  we 
should  have  seen  the  old  Saxon  constitution,  with  r^ard  to  ecclesiastical 
polity,  completely  restored.* 

With  regard  also  to  our  civil  polity :  the  statute  of  wills,  and  the  statute 
of  uses,  both  passed  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  made  a  great  alteration  as 
to  property  ;  the  former  allowing  the  devise  of  real  estates  by  will,  which 

♦  See  Art.  Sttpremacy  qfUie  Crown. 
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before  was  in  general  forbidden ;  the  latter,  by  endeavouring  to  destroy 
the  intricate  nicety  of  wes,  though  the  narrowness  and  pedantry  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  prevented  this  statute  from  having  its  full  beneficial 
effect  And  thence  the  courts  of  equity  assumed  a  jurisdiction  dictated 
by  common  justice  and  common  sense,  which,  however  arbitrarily  exercised, 
or  productive  of  jealousies  in  its  infancy,  has  at  length  been  matured  into 
a  most  elegant  system  of  rational  jurisprudence;  the  principles  of  which, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  forms,  are  now  equally  adopted  by  the 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity.  From  the  statute  of  uses,  and  another  sta- 
tute of  the  same  antiquity  (which  protected  estates  for  years  from  bemg 
destroyed  by  the  reversioner),  a  remarkable  alteration  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  conveyancing,  the  ancient  assurance  by  feoffment,  and  living  upon 
the  land  being  now  very  seldom  practised  ;  since  the  more  easy  and  more 
private  invention  of  transferring  property,  by  secret  conveyances,  to  uses 
and  long  terms  of  years,  being  now  continually  created  in  mortgages  and 
family  settlements,  which  may  be  moulded  to  a  thousand  useful  purposes 
by  the  ingenuity  of  an  able  artist. 

The  further  attacks,  in  this  reign,  upon  the  immunity  of  estates-tail, 
whkh  reduced  them  to  little  more  than  the  conditional  fees  at  the  com- 
mon law  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  dedanis^  the  establishment  of  re- 
cognizances in  the  nature  of  a  statute-staple  for  facilitating  the  raising  of 
money  upon  landed  security,  and  the  introduction  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
as  well  for  the  punishment  of  the  fraudulent,  as  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
nate trader,— «11  these  were  capital  alterations  of  our  legal  polity,  and 
highly  convenient  to  that  character  which  the  English  began  about  this 
time  to  re-assume  of  a  great  commercial  people.  The  incorporation  of 
Wales  with  England,  and  the  more  uniform  administration  of  justice,  by 
destroying  some  counties  palatine,  and  abridging  the  unreasonable  privi- 
leges of  such  as  remained,  added  dignity  and  strength  to  the  monarchy, 
and,  together  with  the  numerous  improvements  before  observed,  and  the 
redress  of  many  grievances  and  oppressions  which  had  been  introduced  by 
his  father,  will  ever  make  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIII.  a  very  distinguished 
era  in  the  annals  of  juridical  history. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  then,  but 
particularly  in  his  latter  years,  strained  to  a  very  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
height ;  and  what  was  the  worst  circumstance,  its  encroachments  were  es- 
tablished by  law,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  one  of  which  passed  a 
statute  enacting,  that  the  king's  proclamations  should  have  the  force  of 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  others  concurred  in  the  following  heap  of  wild 
and  new-fangled  treasons,  invented  in  this  reign :  the  offence  of  clipping 
money ;  breaking  prison,  or  rescue,  when  the  prisoner  is  committed  for 
treason ;  burning  houses  to  extort  money ;  stealing  cattle  by  Welshmen ; 
counterfeiting  foreign  coin;  wilful  poisoning;  execrations  against  the  king. 
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calling  him  opprobrions  names  by  puUic  writing ;  oonnteHeiting  the  sign 
manual  or  signet ;  refusing  to  abjure  the  pope ;  deflowering,  or  marrying 
without  the  royal  license,  any  of  the  king's  children,  sisters,  aunts,  nephews, 
or  nieces ;  bare  solicitation  of  the  chastity  of  the  queen  or  princesses,  or  ad- 
ranees  made  by  themselves ;  marrying  with  the  king,  by  a  woman  not  a 
virgin,  without  previously  discovering  to  him  such  her  unchaste  life; 
judging  or  beUeving  (manifested  by  any  overt  act)  the  king  to  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  Anne  of  Gleves ;  derogating  from  the  king's  royal 
style  and  title ;  impugning  his  supremacy  ;  and  assembling  riotously  to 
the  number  of  twdve,  and  not  dispersing  on  prodamation  ;  all  which  new- 
fangled treasons  were,  however,  totally  abrogated  by  the  statute  of  Mary,* 
which  once  more  reduced  all  treasons  to  the  standard  of  the  statute  of 
25  Edward  III.,  since  which  time,  though  the  legislature  has  been  more 
cautious  in  creating  new  offences  of  this  kind,  yet  the  number  is  very  con- 
siderably increased.  Happily  for  the  nation,  his  arbitrary  reign  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  minority  oV  an  amiable  prince,  during  the  short  sunshine  of 
whose  reign,  great  part  of  these  extravagant  laws  were  repealed.  And  to 
do  justice  to  the  shorter  and  inglorious  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  many  salu- 
tary and  popular  laws  were  made  in  civil  matters  under  her  administration, 
— perhaps  the  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  persecuting  measures 
which  she  was  induced  to  pursue  for  the  re-establishment  of  religious  slavery ; 
the  well-concerted  schemes  for  effecting  which,  were,  through  the  good 
proridenoe  of  God,  defeated  by  her  seasonable  death,  and  the  happy  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth. 

The  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  being,  by  that  happy  event,  esta- 
blished— we  sincerely  hope  on  an  eternal  basis — ^though  obliged,  in  their 
infancy,  to  be  guarded  against  papists  and  other  non-conformists  by  laws 
of  too  sanguinary  a  nature ;  the  forest  laws  having  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
the  administration  of  civil  rights  in  the  courts  of  justice  being  carried  on 
in  a  regular  course,  according  to  the  wise  institutions  of  king  Edward  I., 
without  any  material  innovations,  all  the  principal  grievances  introduced 
by  the  Norman  conquest,  seem  to  have  been  graduaUy  shaken  off,  and  the 
Saxon  constitution  restored,  with  considerable  imisrovements ;  except  only 
in  the  continuation  of  the  military  tenures,  and  a  few  other  points,  which 
still  armed  the  crown  with  a  prerogative  that  might  be  oppressive  and  dan- 
gerous. It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sphit  of  enriching  the  clergy, 
and  endowing  religious  houses,  had,  through  its  former  abuse,  gone  to 
such  a  contrary  extreme,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  their 
favourites,  had  fallen  with  such  avidity  upon  the  spoils  of  the  church,  that 
a  decent  and  honourable  mamtenance  was  wanting  to  many  of  the  bishops 
and  dergy.     This  produced  the  restraining  statutes,  to  prevent  the  aliena- 

*  Mary  1.  c.  1. 
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tion  of  lands  and  tithes  belonging  to  the  church  and  univenities.  The 
number  of  indigeDt  perwns  being  also  increased,  by  withdrawing  the  alms 
of  the  monasteries,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
more  humane  and  beneficial  than  eveo  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  millions, 
by  affording  them  the  means,  with  their  own  industry,  <^  feeding  and 
clothing  themselves.  And  the  further  any  subsequent  jAbbs  for  maintaining 
the  poor  hare  departed  from  this  institution,  the  more  impracticable  and 
even  pernicious  their  attempts  have  proved.* 

Considering  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  an  enlai^ed  and  political 
view,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  many  subsequent  alterations  in  thepon- 
stitution.  For  though,  in  general,  she  was  a  wise  and  excellent  princesi, 
and  loved  her  people ;  though,  in  her  time,  trade  flourished,  riches  in- 
creased, the  laws  were  duly  administered,  the  nation  was  respected  abroad, 
and  the  people  happy  at  home;  yet  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  star- 
chamber,  and  the  erection  of  the  high  oommission  court  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, were  the  work  of  her  reign.  She  also  kept  her  pariiament  at  a 
very  awful  distance ;  and,  in  many  instances,  she  carried  the  prerogative 
as  high  as  any  of  her  most  arbitrary  predecessors.  It  is  true  she  very  sel- 
dom exercised  this  prerogative  so  as  to  oppress  individuals,  but  still  she 
possessed  the  power  to  exert  it ;  and  therefore  the  felicity  <tf  her  reign  de- 
pended more  on  her  want  of  opportunity,  than  the  want  of  dther  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  play  the  tyrant  This  is  a  high  encomium  on  her 
merit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  hers  were  not 
those  golden  days  of  genuine  liberty  that  we  have  been  taught  to  believe. 

The  great  revolutions  that  had  happened  both  in  manners  and  property, 
had  paved  the  way,  by  imperceptible  yet  sure  degrees,  for  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  government ;  yet,  while  that  revolution  was  effecting,  the  crown 
became  more  arbitrary  than  ever,  by  the  progress  of  those  very  means 
which  afterwards  contributed  to  reduce  its  power.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
observer,  that,  tOl  the  close  of  the  Lancastrian  civil  wars,  the  property  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  divided  between  the  king,  the  nobility, 
and  the  clergy.  The  commons  were  generally  in  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance :  before  the  extension  of  trade,  their  personal  wealth  was  eompara-- 
tively  small ;  and  the  nature  of  their  landed  property  was  such  as  kept 
them  in  continual  dependence  upon  their  feudal  lord,  who  was  usually 
some  powerful  baron,  some  opulent  abbot,  or  sometimes  the  king  himself. 
Though  a  notion  of  general  liberty  strongly  pervaded  and  animated  the 
whole  constitution,  yet  the  particular  and  personal  independence  which  we 
now  enjoy,  was  litUe  regarded  or  thought  of,  and  even  to  assert  them,  was 
treated  as  sedition,  if  not  rebellion. 

But  when,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  learning  and  the  progress  of 

*  For  a  full  aoooimt  of  this  instilulion,  see  arlide  on  Poor  Laws. 
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religkHU  reformation  began  to  be  universally  disgeminated  ;  when  trade 
and  navigation  were  suddenly  carried  to  an  amazing  extent,  by  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  the  consequent  discoveries  of  the  Indies, — men's  minds, 
being  enlightened  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  observation  and  travel,  began 
to  entertain  juster  ideas  of  their  own  weight  in  society,  and  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  An  inundation  of  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  mercantile 
and  middling  ranks ;  while  the  two  first  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  which  bad  formerly  balanced  the  prerogative,  were 
gready  weakened  and  impoverished.  The  popish  clergy,  detected  in 
their  frauds  and  abuses,  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  populace,  and 
stripped  of  their  lands  and  revenues^  stood  trembling  for  their  very  existence. 
The  nobles,  enervated  by  the  refinements  of  luxury  (which  are  too  apt  to 
be  introduced  by  knowledge,  foreign  travel,  and  the  progress  of  the  politer 
arts),  and  fired  with  disdain  at  being  rivalled  in  magnificence  by  the  opulent 
citizens,  fell  into  enormous  expenses ;  to  gratify  which,  they  were  permit- 
ted, by  the  policy  of  the  times,  to  dissipate  their  overgrown  estates,  and 
alienate  their  ancient  patrimonies.  This  gradually  reduced  their  power 
and  their  influence  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  while,  by  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  and  the  great  increase  of  the  customs,  they  grew  rich, 
independent,  and  haughty ;  but  the  commons  were  not  yet  sensible  of  the 
strongth  they  had  acquired  through  this  silent  change,  which  had  gradually 
taken  plaea  Intent  on  acquuing  new  riches,  and  happy  in  being  freed 
from  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  orders  moro  immediately  above  them, 
they  nerer  dreamt  of  opposing  the  prorogative,  much  less  of  taking  the 
lead  in  opposition.  The  latter  years,  therofore,  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  the 
times  of  the  greatest  despotism  that  had  ever  been  known  in  this  island 
since  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  intermediate  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
had  almost  the  same  legal  powers,  and  sometimes  exerted  them  as  roughly 
as  their  father  Henry  VIII.  But  the  critical  situation  of  that  princess 
with  regard  to  her  legitimacy,  her  region,  her  enmity  with  Spain,  and 
her  jealousy  of  her  cousin  the  queen  of  Scots,  occasioned  greater  caution 
in  her  conduct  She  herself,  or,  at  all  events,  her  able  advisers,  had  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  discern  how  the  power  of  the  kingdom  had  gradually 
shifted  its  channel,  and  wisdom  enough  not  to  provoke  the  commons  to 
discover  and  feel  their  strongth.  She  therefore  throw  a  veil  over  the 
odious  part  of  the  prerogative,  which  was  never  wantonly  drawn  aside 
except  to  answer  some  important  purpose ;  and  though  the  royal  treasury 
no  longer  overflowed  with  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  all 
granted  out  and  had  contributed  to  enrich  the  people,  she  asked  for  sup- 
plies with  such  moderation,  and  managed  them  with  so  much  economy, 
that  the  commons  were  happy  in  obliging  her.  Such,  in  short,  wero  her 
ciroumstances,  her  neceanties,  and  her  wisdom,  that  never  did  a  prince  be- 
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fore  her,  so  long  and  so  entirdy,  for  the  space  of  nearly  half  a  coitury, 
reign  in  the  affections  of  her  people. 

James  I.,  on  his  accession,  neither  added  nor  exercised  anj  new  degree 
of  rojal  power.  The  imprudent  and  sometimes  unreasonahle  exertion  of 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  upon  trivial  and  un- 
important occasions,  and  the  imprudent  talking  of  prerogatives  which 
other  princes  before  and  since  have  silentlj  exercised^  and  also  claiming  an 
absolute  power  which  he  had  not  the  indination  to  practise,  together  with  the 
religious  fanaticism  which  began  to  work  in  his  reign,  roused  the  people 
to  resist  the  imputation  of  arbitrary  power  and  that  moderate  autiiority 
without  which  he  could  never  have  carried  on  his  government,  and  thej 
gamed  some  victories  over  the  crown  in  cases  of  concealments,  monopolies, 
and  the  dispensing  power.  In  the  mean  time,  very  little  was  done  for  the 
improvement  of  private  justice,  except  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries,  and  the 
extension  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  limitation  of  suits  and  actions,  and  the 
regulating  of  informations  upon  penal  statutes. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  had  been  educated  in  higher  notions  of  the 
royal  prerogative  than  were  agreeable  to  the  popular  notion  then  fast  gain- 
ing ground,  and  he  began  his  reign  in  conformity.  His  parliaments  refus- 
ing to  grant  supplies,  he  was  compelled  to  exert  the  obsolete  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved  at  his  succession.  He,  however,  consented  to  the 
petition  of  right  which  was  expressly  enacted  to  abolish  several  of  the  pre- 
rogatives, which  he  had  carried  higher  than  his  predecessors,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  grant  supplies  had  com- 
pelled him,  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  to  resort,  such  as 
the  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  ship  money,*  and  some  others,  all 
which  the  king  redressed  in  a  constitutional  way  in  parliament,  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  by  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  parliaments ;  for 
abolishing  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission  courts ;  for  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  forests  and  forest  laws ;  for  renouncing  ship  money  and 
other  exactions ;  and  for  giving  up  the  prerogative  of  knighting  the  king's 

*  Ship  money  yras  an  imposition,  chained  upon  the  ports^  towns,  dUes,  bonmgha^  and 
counties  orEngland,  by  writs  commonly  called  ship-writs,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
in  the  years  1635  and  1636,  for  providing  and  furnishing  certain  ships  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  compound  for  an  equivalent  In  money,  which  was 
in  fiut  all  that  the  king  wanted,  to  which  shift  he  was  driven  by  the  commons  refusing  to 
vote  supplies.  In  order  to  give  this  unusual  mode  of  miGdlng  money  a  legal  qualification, 
Charles  required  the  opinions  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  solemnly  dedded  that  it  was  legal 
and  consUtuUonaL  Those  who  had  before  complied  with  this  unoonstitutiODal  requisidon  as 
tkjree  gift,  or  benevolence,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  distress^  now  refused  to  grant  it  as  a 
matter  of  right,  which  might  become  a  permanent  assesunent  and  a  grievous  burden  on  the 
nation.  It  was  accordingly  moved  in  parliament,  and  the  king  consented  to  the  act,  do- 
daring  <*  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  the  petition  of  right,  and 
liberty  of  the  subject ".-17  Char.  I.,  c  14, 
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tenants  in  capite,  in  conseqnence  of  tbeir  feadal  tenores :  these  ooneessions 
Btimalated  the  people  to  demand  more  and  greater  conoessions,  rather 
than  satisfied  them ;  and  as  the  king  found  that  there  was  a  point  at  which 
concession  must  stop,  the  people  became  irritable,  and  being  wrought  on 
hj  the  arts  of  the  king's  enemies,  they  beiieyed  him  to  be  insincere — a 
great  misfortune  for  a  magnanimous  prince ;  he  was,  besides,  betrayed  by 
his  councillors  and  ministers ;  and  the  parliamentary  leaders  joining  the 
military,  which  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  agamst  the  crown,  and  in- 
flamed with  religious  animosity  and  fanaticism,  oyerturned  both  the  esta-, 
blished  church  and  the  monarchy,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  murdered  their 
amiable  and  unfortunate  king. 

v.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re?ert  to  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  which 
followed  the  grand  rebellion,  because  nothhig  was  done  in  amelioratmg  the 
feudal  tenures  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  immediately  on  whksh,  the 
principal  remaining  grievance — ^the  doctrine  and  consequences  of  military 
tenures     was  taken  away  and  abolished,  except  in  the  instance  of  corrup- 
tion of  inheritable  blood  on  the  attainder  of  treason  and  fdony,  by  the  act 
13  Car.  II.  c  S4,— ^^  Whereas,  &c.     1.  That  the  courto  of  wards  and 
liveries,  and  all  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins,  and  ousterlemains,  va- 
lues and  forfeitures  of  marriage  by  reason  of  any  tenure  of  the  king's 
majesty,  or  of  any  other  by  knights-service,  and  all  mean  rates,  and  all 
other  gifts,  grants,  charges  incident  or  arising  for,  or  by  reason  of,  ward- 
ships, &c,  be  taken  away  and  discbarg^.     And  that  all  fines  for  aliena- 
tions, seizures,  and  pardons  for  alienations,  tenure  by  homage,  and  all 
chaiges  incideDt  or  arising  for  or  by  reason  of  wardship,  livery,  primer 
seisin,  or  oasterlemain,  or  tenure  by  knights-service,  escuage,  &c.,  and  all 
other  charges  incident  thereto,  be  likewise  taken  away  and  discharged. 
And  that  all  tenures  by  knights-service  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son, and  by  knights^ervice  in  capke,  and  by  soccage  in  capite  of  the  king, 
and  the  fruits  and  consequents  thereof,  be  taken  away  and  discharged. 
And  all  tenures  of  any  honours,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  estate  of  any  uiheritance  at  the  common  law,  held  either  of 
the  king,  or  of  any  other  person,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are 
hereby  enacted  to  be  turned  into  free  and  common  soccage.     S.  And  that 
the  same  shall  for  ever  hereafter  stand  and  be  discharged  of  all  tenure  by  ho- 
mage, escuage,  voyages  royal,  and  charges  for  the  same,  wardships  incident 
to  tenure  by  knights-servk»,  and  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriage,  and 
all  other  charges  incident  to  tenure  by  knights-service,  &c.,  and  that  all 
conveyances  and  devises  of  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, shall  be  expounded  to  be  of  such  effect  as  if  the  same  manors,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  had  been  then  held  and  continued  to  be 
holden  in  free  and  common  soccage  only.     11.  Provided  that  neither  this 
act,  nor  any  thing  therdn  contained,  shall  infringe  or  hurt  any  title  of  ho- 
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nour,  feudal  or  otber,  by  which  any  person  hath  or  may  hare  right  to  nit 
in  the  lords'  house  of  parliament,  as  to  his  or  their  title  of  honour  or  sit- 
ting in  parliament,  and  the  privih^e  belonging  to  them  as  peers.  IS.  His. 
majesty  is  therefore  graciously  pleased  that  it  may  be 'enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  no  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  other  thing  shall  be  taken, 
raised,  taxed,  rated,  imposed,  paid,  or  levied  for,  or  in  regard  of  any  pro- 
Tision,  carriages,  or  purveyance  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors. 
14.  No  pre-emption  shall  be  allowed  or  claimed  in  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
or  any  of  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  any  of  the  queens  of  England,  or  of 
any  of  the  children  of  the  royal  family  for  the  time  beings  in  market  or 
out  of  market ;  but  that  it  be  for  ever  hereafter  free  to  all  and  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  sell,  dispose,  or  employ  his  said  goods  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  as  himself  listeth,  any  pretence  of  making  provision  or 
purveyance  of  victual,  carnages,  or  other  things  for  their  majesties,  &c., 
or  any  pretence  of  pre-emption  in  their  or  any  of  their  behal&  notwitli- 
standmg." 

Charles  II.  not  only  restored  the  English  church  and  monarchy,  but,  by 
a  concurrence  of  happy  circumstances,  English  liberty  was  completely  es- 
tablished upon  a  firm  basis  for  the  first  time  since  its  total  abolition  by 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  For  not  only  all  these  slavish  tenures,  with  all  their 
oppressive  appendages,  the  badge  of  foreign  dominion,  were  removed  from 
encumbering  the  estates  of  the  subject :  but  he  also  conferred  an  addition- 
al security  to  the  person  of  the  subject  firom  imprisonment,  by  that  great 
bulwark  of  the  constitution,  the  habeas  corpus  act  These  two  statutes, 
with  respect  of  properties  and  perscms,  form  a  second  magna  charta,  more 
beneficial  and  effectual  than  thai  of  Runnimede*  King  John's  unwilling^ 
ly  conceded  act,  merely  pruned  some  of  the  luxuriances  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  but  king  Charles's  willingly  bestowed  charter,  exturpated  all  the  slavery 
and  bondage  of  the  Norman  conqueror :  the  former  only  relieved  the 
nobility,  and  was  of  no  service  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  but  the 
latter  made  the  people  essentially  free  and  independent,  and  they  are  in- 
debted for  this,  to  the  patriotic  act  of  a  native  prince,  of  a  family  that  it 
has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  revile.  Magna  Charta  only  declared  in 
general  terms,  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  law  \  but  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  points  out  the  effectual  means,  as  well  to  release  him- 
self as  to  punish  all  those  who  shall  thus  unconstitutionally  misuse  him. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  statutes  *  for  holding  triennial  parliaments ; 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  which  secured  both  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 
the  abolition  of  (he  writ,  de  haretico  comburendo  ;  f  the  statutes  of  frauds 
and  perjuries — a  great  and  necessary  security  to  private  property  -,  the 
statute  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  intestates,  and  that  of  amend- 

*  16  Car.  II.,  c.  ].  f  29  Car.  II.,  10.— 29  Car.  II.,  a 
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meals  taadjeqfailsj  which  cut  off  those  saperfluous  niceties  which  had  so 
long  disgraced  the  courts  of  law,  together  with  many  other  wholesome  acts 
that  were  passed  in  this  reign^  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  the  im- 
provement of  for^gn  conunerce  ;*  and,  when  we  likewise  consider  the  free- 
dom from  taxes  and  armies  which  the  subject  then  enjo  jed,  the  whole  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  ^^  that  the  constitution  of  England  had 
arrived  to  its  full  vigour,  and  the  true  balance  between  liberty  and  prero- 
gative, was  happily  established  by  law,  hi  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II." 
And  what,  says  Blackstone«  seems  incontestible,  is  this,  that  by  the  law, 
after  the  habeiu  corpus  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1679,  and  that  for  licensmg 
the  press  had  expfred,  the  people  had  as  large  a  share  of  real  liberty,  as  is 
consistent  with  a  state  of  society ;  and  sufficient  power  residing  in  their 
own  hands,  to  assert  and  preserve  that  liberty,  if  invaded  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. For  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  memorable  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  following  reign ;  for  when  king  Charles's  deluded  bro- 
ther attempted  to  enslave  the  nation,  by  introducing  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  he  found  it  impossible.  James  attempted  to  supersede  the  laws  by 
his  royal  proclamation,  which  he  commanded  his  bishops  to  require  their 
clergy  to  read  from  their  pulpitsw  Against  which,  seven  bishops  peti- 
tioned the  king,  as  being  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  whereupon  he  commit- 
ed  them  to  the  Tower,  and  they  were  afterwards  tried  on  a  charge  of  se- 
dition :  they  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  to  them  is  the  nation  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties.  Several  other  arbitrary  acts,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  restoring  the  pope's  supremacy,  precipitated  the  Re- 
volution ;  and  the  kingdom  being  invaded  by  a  foreign  force,  under  his  son- 
in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  James  abdicated  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  in  a  convention  of  the  three  estates  of  the  reahn,  it  was  declared  to  be 

VACANT. 

YI.  FsoM  THE  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the  pkesent  time.  In 
which  period  many  important  laws  have  been  both  enacted  and  repealed  :  as 
the  Bin  of  Rights,  already  given ;  the  Toleration  Act,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  under  the  article  on  the  Dissenters ;  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, with  its  conditions;  and  the  following  Act  of  Union  between  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland. 

*S2&SSCar.  II.,oip.  10. 
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ARTICLES  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  KINGDOMS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

Batyitd  at  London  on  the  22nd  January,  m  the  year  1707. 

Moss  Gracious  Soyskkioit, — Whereas,  artides  of  Union  were  agreed  on,  the  82nd  day 
of  January,  in  the  fifth  year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  by  the  oommiasionen  nominated  on 
behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  England  under  your  m^esty's  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date 
at  Westminster,  the  10th  of  April,  then  last  past.  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  England  in  the  third  year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  and  the  oommissionerB  nominat- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  under  your  majesty's  great  seal  of  Scotland,  bearing 
date  the  27th  day  of  February,  in  the  fourth  year  of  your  migesty's  reign,  in  pursuance  of 
the  4th  act  of  the  8d  session  of  the  present  parUament  of  Scotland,  to  treat  ot  and  oonoeniing 
an  union  of  the  said  Idngdoms  i  and  whereas,  anacthath  pesBed  in  the  paiiiament  of  Scotland, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  fifth  year  of  your  majestylB  reign;  where- 
in it  is  mentioned,  that  the  estates  of  parliament  considering  the  said  articles  of  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  had  agreed  to,  and  approved  ot,  the  said  articles  of  union,  with  some  additions 
and  explanations ;  and  that  your  miyesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates  of  parlia- 
ment, fbr  establishing  the  protestant  religion,  and  presbyterian  church  government  within 
the  kingdom  of  Soothmd,  had  pasMd  in  the  same  sesiion  of  pariiament,  an  act  intituled  **  An 
act  for  the  securing  of  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian  church  government,"  which 
by  the  tenor  thereof  was  appointed  to  be  inserted  in  any  act  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  ez- 
presdy  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  said  treaty  of  Union,  in  all 
time  coming ;  the  tenor  of  which  articles^  as  ratified  and  approved  of,  with  additions  and  ex- 
planations by  the  said  act  of  parliament  of  Scotland,  follows  >~ 

Aancu  I.  That  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of 
May,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  1707,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  be  such 
as  her  mi^esty  shall  appoint,  and  the  crosses  of  St  Geoige  and  St  Andrew  be  conjoined  in 
such  manner  as  her  miu'esty  shall  think  fit ;  and  used  in  all  flags,  banners,  standards,  and 
ensigns,  both  at  sea  and  land. 

II.  That  the  succession  of  the  monarchy  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  after  her  most  sacred  majesty,  and  in  default  of  issue 
of  her  majesty,  be,  remain,  and  continue  to  the  most  excellent  princess  Sophia,  electrea 
and  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  protestants^  upon  whom 
the  crown  of  England  is  settled  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  England  in  the  12th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  nugesty  king  William  III.,  entituled  *'  An  act  for  the  further  limi- 
tation of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  :*'  and  that  all 
papists^  and  persons  manning  papists,  shall  be  excluded  from,  and  for  ever  incapable  to  in- 
herit, poaseai^  or  e^joy  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, or  any  part  thereof;  and  in  every  such  case  the  crown  and  government,  shall  from 
time  to  time  desoend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by,  such  persons,  being  proiestants^  as  should  have  in- 
herited and  enjoyed  in  case  such  papist,  or  person  marrying  a  papist,  was  natundly  dead,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  for  the  descent  of  the  crown  of  England,  made  by  another  act  of  par- 
liament in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  majesties,  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  intituled  *'  An  Act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling 
the  succession  of  the  crown.** 

III.  That  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
parliament,  to  be  stiled  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Provides  for  the  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  a  com- 
munication of  all  other  rights^  privileges,  and  advantages  which  do  or  may  belong  to  the  sub- 
jects of  either  kingdom ;  except  where  it  is  otherwise  expressly  agreed  in  these  articles. 

V.  That  all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  her  majesty's  subjects  of  Scothmd,  at  the  time  of 
ratifying  the  treaty  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  be  deemed 
and  pass  as  ships  of  the  buiM  of  Great  Britain. 
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YL  That  aD  parts  of  the  united  Idngdom  for  ever,  from  and  after  the  union,  ehaH  liave 
the  same  allowanoes,  enoouraKementa,  and  drawbacks,  and  be  under  the  same  prohibitiaiis, 
restrictioM^  and  regulations  of  trade,  and  Uable  to  the  same  customs,  and  duties  on  importand 
export;  excepting  the  pritate  rights  of  individuals  in  particular  cases  of  either  kingdom. 
Scottish  cattle  carried  into  England,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  other  duties,  either  on  public  or 
private  account,  than  those  duties  to-wiiich  the  cattle  of  En^^and  aie,  or  shall  ever  be  liable 
within  the  said  kingdom. 

y  n.  That  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  be  fbr  ever  liable  to  the  same  excises  upon  all 
exciseable  liquors,  excepting  only  in  the  article  of  beer  or  ale. 

YIII.  That  fhun  and  after  the  union,  all  foreign  salt  which  shall  be  imported  into  Scot- 
land, shall  be  charged  at  the  importation  there,  with  the  same  duties  as  the  like  salt  is  now 
charged  with  being  imported  into  England,  and  to  be  levied  and  secured  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  But  Scotland  shaJl,  fbr  the  space  of  seven  years  fjrom  the  said  union,  be  exempted  from 
pacing  in  ScotJand,  for  salt  made  there,  the  duty  or  excise  fbr  sslt  now  made  in  England. 

IX.  That  whensoever  the  sum  of  £1,997,768  :  8  :  41  shall  be  enacted  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  raised  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  now  called  England,  on 
land  and  other  things  usually  charged  in  acts  of  parliament  there,  for  granting  an  aid  to  the 
crown  by  a  land  tax,  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  now  called  ScotUmd,  shall  be  charged 
by  the  same  act,  with  a  Aurther  sum  of  £48,000,  &ee  of  all  charges,  as  the  quota  for 
Seothmd  to  such  tax ;  and  so  proportionally  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum. 

X.  That  Scotland  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  then  existing  duties  on  stamped  paper, 
vellum,  and  parchmenL 

XI.  That  Sootiand  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  then  existing  duties  on  windows  and 
lights. 

XII.  That  Scotland  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  duties  then  charged  in  England  on  coals, 
culm,  and  dndera. 

XIII.  That  Scotland  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  duties  then  charged  in  England  on 
malt 

XIT.  Provides,  that  there  shall  be  no  further  exemption  insisted  upon  for  any  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  but  that  the  consideration  of  any  exemptions  shall  be  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

XV.  Provides  equivalents  for  any  losses  which  private  persons  may  sustain  by  reducing 
tlie  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  standard  value  of  the  coin  of  Engfamd  :  for  the  capital  stock  of  the 
African  and  India  company  of  Sootknd.  That  all  public  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
as  shall  be  adjusted  by  this  present  parliament,  shall  be  paid.  And  that  £9000  per  annum, 
fbr  the  space  of  seven  yeais^  shaft  be  applied  towards  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manu« 
future  of  coarse  wool  within  those  shires  that  produce  the  wool  t  and  afterwards  the  same 
shaU  be  wboQy  applied  towards  the  encouraging  and  promoting  the  fisheries,  and  such  other 
manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scotland  as  may  most  conduce  to  the  general  good  of 
the  united  kingdom. 

XYI.  That  from  and  after  the  union,  the  coin  shall  be  of  the  same  standard  value, 
throughout  the  united  kingdom,  as  now  in  England,  and  a  mint  shall  be  continued  in  Soot- 
land  under  the  same  rules  as  the  mint  in  England. 

XYI  I.  That  the  same  weights  and  measures  shall  be  used  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom as  are  now  established  in  England ;  and  standard  weights  and  measures  shall  be  kept  by 
those  boroughs  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  keeping  standards  of  weights  and  measures  now  in 
use  there,  does  of  special  right  belong. 

XYI II.  That  the  hiws  concerning  the  reguhuion  of  trade,  customs,  and  such  excises  to 
which  Scotland  is  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  to  be  liable,  be  the  same  in  Scotland,  from  and  after 
the  urdon,  as  in  Enjgland. 

XIX.  That  the  court  of  session  or  college  of  justice,  do  after  the  union,  remain  in  all 
time  coming  within  Scotiand,  as  it  is  now  constituted  by  the  hiws  of  that  kingdom,  and  with 
the  same  authority  and  privilegesas  before  the  union ;  sulgect,  neverthdeas,  to  such  regulations, 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  as  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  *, 
and  that  hereafter  none  shall  be  named  by  her  m^festy  to  be  ordinary  lords  of  session,  but 
such  who  have  tenred  in  the  college  of  justice,  as  advooates,  or  principal  derks  of  seflion,  for 
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the  Bpaoe  of  five  yean ;  or  as  writen  to  the  signet  for  the  space  of  ten  yearB.  AU  admirftlly 
jurtaiSctioov  be  luider  the  lord  high  admin],  or  oommSarionen  for  the  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  time  being;  and  the  ooart  of  admiralty  now  eitaUished  In  Soothuid  be  oon- 
tinned.  Azid  all  other  oouiti  now  in  being  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  do  remain,  but 
sabjeot  to  alteiatioiis  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  ail  inferior  courti  within 
the  mid  Umita  do  remain  anboniinate  as  they  now  an,  to  the  aupreme  oourta  of  juatioe  with- 
in the  aame,  in  all  time  coming  *,  and  that  no  causes  in  Scothmd  be  cogniaable  by  the  courts 
of  chancery,  queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  or  any  other  court  in  Westminster  hall ;  and 
that  the  said  courts,  or  any  other  of  the  like  nature,  after  the  union,  ahall  have  no  power  to 
oognosoe,  review,  or  alter  the  sentences  of  the  judkatures  within  Scotland,  or  stop  the  execu- 
tkwi  of  the  same ;  and  that  there  be  a  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotkuid,  for  deciding  questions 
concerning  the  revenues  of  customs  and  excises  therc^  haviqg  the  same  power  as  the  court  of 
*  exchequer  in  England ;  and  that  after  the  union*  the  queen's  majesty,  and  her  ro)«l  suoces- 
won,  may  continue  a  privy  ooondl  in  Scotland,  Ibr  preserving  of  public  peace  and  order,  until 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  think  fit  to  alter  it 

XX.  That  aU  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable  jurisdicdoos,  offices  for  life,  and  jur- 
isdictions  for  life,-  be  reserved  to  the  owneis  thereof  as  rights  of  property. 

XXI.  That  the  righta  and  privileges  of  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  as  they  now  are,  do  re- 
main entire  alter  the  union* 

XXII.  That  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  of  the  peers  of  Scothmd  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
sixteen  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  snd  vote  hi  the  house  of  tords,  and  fbrty-five  the  number 
of  the  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

XXIII.  That  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scothmd  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  parliament 
which  the  peen  of  England  now  have^  and  partieulariy  the  right  of  sittuig  upon  the  trial  of 
peers ;  and  that  all  peenof  Scotland  and  their  sncoesson  to  their  honours  and  dignities,  shall 
after  the  union  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  rank  and  precedency  next  and  imme- 
diately after  the  peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
before  all  peers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  who  may  be  created  after  the 
uaioB. 

XXI  y.  That  there  be  one  great  seal  for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  which 
shall  be  difierent  fh>m  the  great  seal  now  used  In  either  kingdom:  and  the  said  seal,  and  all 
of  them,  and  the  keepera  of  them,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulatians  as  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  shall  hereafter  make.  And  that  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  the  re- 
cords of  parUament,  and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and  registan  whatsoever,  both  public  and 
private,  general  and  particular,  and  warranto  thereof,  continue  to  be  kept  as  they  are 
within  that  part  of  the  united  kmgdom  called  Scotland:  and  that  they  shall  remain  in  all 
time  coming. 

XXV.  That  all  tews  and  statutes  In  either  kingdom,  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  these  articles  or  any  of  them,  shall  cease  and  become  void.  That 
the  commissionere  for  the  treaty  of  union  shiUl  not  treat  of  or  conceming  any  alteration  of 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  now  by 
hiw  established  :  and  it  being  reasonable  and  necesmry  that  the  true  protestant  religion,  as 
presently  professed  within  this  kingdom,  with  the  wonhip,  discipline,  and  government  of 
this  church  (of  Scotfauid),  should  be  effectually  and  unalterably  secured :  therefore,  her 
majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  estates  of  pariiament,  doth  hereby  oontirm 
and  eetablish  the  said  true  protestant  reUgion,  and  the  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  church  of  Scothmd,  to  continue  without  any  alteraUon,  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all 
succeeding  generations ;  and  her  mi^ty  expressly  provides  and  dedares,  that  the  true  pro- 
testant reUgion  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  foim  and  purity  of  worship  at 
present  in  use  within  that  chureh  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general 
assemblies,  all  established  by  stat.  W.  and  M.  5,  and  that  the  said  presbyterian  government 
shall  be  the  only  government  of  the  church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  her 
majesty  statutes  and  ordaini^  that  in  all  time  coming,  no  profeasori,  &c,  or  others  bearing  of- 
fk»  in  any  univerrity,  college,  or  school,  be  capable  to  be  admitted,  or  allowed  to  continua 
in  tlia  exeidse  of  their  said  functions,  but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  dvil  go- 
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vernmeot  in  manner  pretoribed  by  the  acts  of  parliament :  aa,  aiao,  tiiat  before  or  at  their 
adminioni,  they  do,  and  shall  acknowledge,  and  profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to^  the  foresaid 
Confesdon  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  fidlh,  artd  that  they  will  practise  and  conform 
therosBlyes  to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  this  church,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  goTemment  ther«oC^  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pr^udioe 
•r  subvenion  of  the  same ;  and  that  before  the  respective  presbyteries  of  their  bounds,  by 
whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or  provision  they  may  be  thereto  provided.  And  her  ma- 
jesty expressly  declares  and  statutes,  that  none  of  the  subg'ects  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
shall  be  liable  to,  but  all  and  every  one  of  them  for  ever  free  of  any  oath,  test,  or  subscription 
,  within  this  kingdom,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  aforesaid  true  protestant  religion 
and  presbyterian  church  government,  worship,  and  discipline,  as  above  established ;  and  that 
the  same,  within  the  bounds  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  shall  never  be  imposed  or  required 
of  them  in  any  sort  And,  lastly,  that  after  the  decease  of  her  present  majesty,  the  sovereign 
Bocoeeding  to  her  in  the  royal  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  shall  in  all  time 
coming,  at  his,  or  her  aooession  to  the  throne,  swear  and  subscribe,  that  they  shall  inviolably 
maintain  and  preserve  the  aforesaid  settlement  of  the  true  protestant  religion  with  the  go- 
vernment, worship,  discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of  this  church  (of  Scotland),  as  above  es- 
tat)Iisbed  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  in  prosecudon  of  the  daim  of  right 

That  the  commiasionen  shall  not  treat  of,  or  oonoeming  any  alteration  of  the  Utuigy, 
rites,  ceremonies^  discipline,  or  govenmient  of  the  church,  as  by  law  established  within  this 
realm  (of  Enghmd).  And  whereas,  it  is  reasonable  and  necessary,  that  the  true  protestant  re- 
ligion professed  and  established  by  law  in  the  church  of  Engbnd,  and  the  doctrine,  wonhip, 
discipline,  and  government  thereof',  should  be  effectually  and  unalterably  secured ;  be  it  en- 
acted, &c  that  the  act  13  Eliz.  entituled  <*  An  act  for  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  of  sound 
religion ;"  and  also  the  act  13  Gar.  II.,  entituled  **  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  the  pub- 
lie  pnyers,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  est»- 
blSshing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoou^  In  the 
church  of  England:*'  and  all  and  singular  other  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force,  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  preservation  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  wonhip,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof^  shall  remain  and  be  in  full  force  for  ever. 

And  be  it  Airther  enacted,  that  after  the  demise  of  her  mi^esty,  the  sovereign  next  sue- 
oeeding  to  her  majesty  in  the  royal  government  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
so  for  ever  after,  any  king  or  queen  succeeding  and  coming  to  the  ro)  al  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  at  his  or  her  coronation,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  all  persons  who 
shall  be  attending,  assisting,  or  otherwise  then  and  there  present,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath, 
to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  said  setdement  of  the  church  of  Engkind,  and  the 
doctrine,  wonhip,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  established  within  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  Ireland,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  act  of  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  before  mentioned, 
for  establishing  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian  church  government  within  tha^ 
IdngdiHn,  entituled,  **  An  act  for  securing  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian  church 
government,"  and  every  chiuse,  matter,  and  thing  in  the  said  artidesand  act  contained,  shall 
be  for  ever  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  act  passed  in  this 
present  session  of  parliament,  endtuled  *<  An  act  for  securing  the  church  of  England  as  by 
hiw  established,*'  and  all  and  every  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained,  and  also  the 
act  of  the  pariiament  of  Scotland,  intituled  **  An  act  for  securing  the  protestant  religion  and 
presb)terian church  government,'*  be,  and  shall  for  ever  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be,  and  ob> 
served  as  f^mdamental  and  essential  oondidons  of  the  said  union ;  and  shall  in  all  time  com- 
ing be  taken  to  be,  and  are  hereby  dedared  to  be,  essential  and  fundamental  parts  of  the  said 
articles  and  union:  and  the  said  artides  of  union  so  as  aforesaid,  raUfied,  approved,  and  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament  of  Scothind,  and  by  this  present  act,  and  the  said  att  passed  in 
this  present  session  of  pariiament,  intituled  **  An  act  for  securing  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,"  and  also  tlie  said  act  passed  in  the  pariiament  of  Scotland,  entituled  **  An 
act  for  securing  the  protestant  religion  and  presb}  terian  church  govenunent,"  are  hurt  by 
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enacted  and  ordained  to  be,  and  oontintte  in  all  times  coming,  the  complete  and  entire  ttnioc 
of  the  two  Idngdoms  of  England  and  ScotUnd. 


Several  of  these  acts  have  more  dearly  and  emphatically  asserted  our 
liberties ;  hare  regulated  the  succession  of  the  crown  by  parliament,  as  the 
exigences  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  have  required  ;  have  pronounced 
the  king's  dispensing  powers  to  be  illegal ;  have  indulged  tender  consciences 
with  every  religious  liberty,  consutent  with  the  safety  of  the  state ;  have 
established  septennial  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  have 
excluded  certain  officers  from  the  house  of  commons  ;  have  restrained  the 
Icing's  pardon  from  obstructing  the  parliamentary  impeachments  of  corrupt 
ministers  ;  have  imparted  to  all  the  lords,  the  right  of  trying  their  fellow 
peers  ;  have  regulated  trials  for  high  treason  ;  have  afforded  our  posteri- 
ty a  hope  that  corruption  of  bLood  may  one  day  be  abolished  and  forgot- 
ten ;  have,  by  the  king's  desire,  set  bounds  to  the  civil  list,  and 
placed  the  administration  of  that  revenue  in  hands  that  are  accountable  to 
parliament ;  and  have,  by  the  like  desire,  made  the  judges  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  his  successors.  Yet  though  these 
]NH)visions  have  nominally  and  in  appearance,  conceded  too  much  of  the 
prerogative,  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  executive  power  to  a  much 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  periods  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
throw  into  the  opposite  scale,  what  the  immoderate  reduction  of  the  an- 
cient prerogative  of  the  crown  has  rendered  necessary,  the  vast  acquisition 
of  force  arising  from  the  riot  act,  and  the  indispensable  expedience  of  a 
standing  army  ;  and  the  vast  acquisition  of  personal  attachment,  arising 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  national  debt ;  and  the  manner  of  levying  those 
millions  which  are  annually  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest,  we  shall  find 
that  the  crown  has  gradually,  and  imperceptibly  gained  almost  as  much 
influence  as  it  has  apparently  lost  in  prerogative. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars,  and 
therefore  we  can  only  notice  alterations  of  moment  in  the  administration 
of  private  justice  during  this  period ;  which  are,  the  solemn  recognition  of 
the  law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  ambassadors :  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  the  cutting  off  by  statute  of  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
crescences, that  in  process  of  time  had  sprung  out  of  its  practical  part :  the 
prostitution  of  corporate  rights  by  the  improvement  in  writs  of  mandamus, 
and  informations  in  the  naturo  of  a  quo  warranto :  the  regulation  of  trials 
by  jury,  and  admitting  witnesses  for  prisoners  on  oath  :  the  further  re- 
straints upon  alienation  of  laws  in  mortmain  :  the  annihilation  of  the  ter- 
rible judgment  oi  peine  jorl  et  dure :  the  extension  of  benefit  of  clergy,  by 
abolishing  the  pedantic  criterion  of  reading :  the  counterbalance  to  this 
mercy,  by  the  vast  increase  of  capital  punishment :  the  new  and  effectual 
methods  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  rents :  Uie  improvements  that  have 
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been  made  in  ejeetraents,  for  the  trying  of  titles :  the  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  paper  credit,  by  indorsements  upon  bills  and  notes,  which 
have  shown  the  legal  possibility  and  convenience  of  which  our  ancestors 
so  long  doubted,  of  assigning  a  chote  in  action  :  the  translation  of  all  l^al 
proceedings  into  the  English  language :  the  erection  of  courts  of  con* 
science  for  recovering  small  debts,  and  the  reformation  of  country  courts : 
the  great  system  of  marine  jurisprudence  have  been  laid,  by  dearly  develop- 
ing  the  principles  on  which  policies  of  insurance  are  founded,  and  by  happi- 
ly applying  those  principles  to  particular  cases :  and  lastly,  the  liberality  of 
sentiment,  which  has  now  taken  possession  of  our  courts  of  common  law, 
and  induced  them  to  adopt,  wherever  the  facts  can  be  clearly  ascertained, 
the  same  principles  of  redress  as  have  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  equity,  from 
the  time  that  lord  Nottingham  presided  there  :  and  this,  not  only  where 
specially  empowered  by  particular  statutes,  (as  in  the  case  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  set  offs,)  but  by  extending  the  remedial  influence  of  the  equit- 
able writ  of  trespass  on  the  case,  according  to  its  primitive  institution  by 
king  Edwaid  I.,  to  almost  every  instance  of  injustice,  not  remedied  by  any 
other  process. 

In  Uie  reign  of  George  III.  the  severe  laws  against  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  were  considerably  softened,  and  some  of  them  entirely 
repealed,  and  the  full  toleration  of  religious  worship  to  every  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  was  secured :  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  char- 
acterise that  prince's  reign,  as  the  era  of  practical  liberality  and  freedom.  In 
this  reign,  the  act  for  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  passed 
on  the  8d  July,  1800,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  united  kingdom  stall  be  reprewnted  by  one  parliament,  sl)l(^  <*the  parliament 
of  the  mjited  Ungdom  of  Great  Britidnend  Ireland,"  from  and  after  let  January,  1801;  and 
Uie  royal  style  and  titles  belonging  to  the  imperial  crown  of  such  united  kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  the  ensigns,  armorial  flags  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as  his  majesty, 
by  Toytl  prodamaUon,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  ahaU  appoint 

II.  The  succeoion  to  the  enmn  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, shall  continue,  as  settled  by  the  existing  laws,  and  the  terms  of  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

III.  The  said  united  kingdom  shall  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  pariiament,  to 
be  styled  **  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britafai  and  Ireland." 

IV.  Four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  tempo- 
ral of  Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  oflrekmd,  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Irebnd,  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  one  hundred  oommonere  shaU  be  the  number  to  rit 
and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom.  *  The 
lords  of  parliament,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shaB  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  lords  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain :  and  the  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  shall  hare  rank  next  after  the 
loids  spiritual  of  the  same  rank  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  (ex- 
cept  those  depending  upon  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords)  ;  and  the  temporal  peers  of  Ireland, 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  shall  have  rank  next  after  the  peers  of  the  like  rank  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  aU  peerages  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  muted  kingdom,  created  after  the  union,  shaU  havo 
rank  aoooiding  to  creaUon :  and  all  the  peerages  of  Greti  Britain  and  of  Ireland  shaU,  In 

•  For  the  prestnt  nvmber  of  the  Members,  see  the  Reform  WU  for  Ireland. 
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all  other  respects,  be  oonsidered  as  peerages  of  the  uxuted  kingdom :  and  the  peen  of  Irelaod 
shall  ei^'oy  all  privU^es,  exoept  those  depending  upon  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords. 

V.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  ]a.w  established,  shall  be  united  into 
one  protestant  episcopal  church,  called  the  united  churvh  of  Englatui  and  Ireland,  and 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discifdine,  and  government  of  which  united  church,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  for  ever,  and  be  as  now  by  kw  established ;  for  the  church  of  England,  and  its  continu- 
ance shall  be  deemed  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union ;  and  in  like  manner, 
the  doctrine,  &c.  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law  and  by  the  acts  of 
union  established. 

y  I.  His  majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall,  from  the  1st  January,  1801, 
be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and 
bounties  on  the  same  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu&cture  of  either  country, 
and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  in  the  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  all  treaties  made  by  his  nugesty  with  any  foreign  power,  his 
subjects  of  Ireland  sluill  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

After  1st  January,  1801,  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles^  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  either  country  to  the  other  shall  cease,  and  they  shall  henoeibrth  be 
so  exported  without  duties  or  bounties  on  export 

All  artides,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  (with  enumerated  excep- 
tions,) shall  from  thenceforth  be  imported  into  each  country,  from  the  other,  free  from  duty, 
other  than  countervailing  duties,  or  such  as  may  be  imposed  hereafter  by  parliament ;  and 
for  twenty  years  from  the  union,  certain  enumerated  articles  shall  be  subjt)ct  on  import  to 
duties. 

Calicoes  and  muslins,  shall  on  import  from  either  country  to  the  other,  be  liable  to  preL 
sent  duties  till  5th  January,  1808,  when  they  shall  be  decreased  in  equal  annual  proportions, 
till  they  stand  at  10  per  cent ,  from  5th  January,  1816,  to  5th  January,  1821 ;  and  cotton  yam 
nnd  twist  shall,  on  like  import,  be  subject  to  present  duties  till  January,  1808,  after  whkh, 
the  latter  shall  be  annually,  in  like  manner,  reduced,  so  that  all  duties  may  cease  from  Jano- 
flry,  1816. 

Artudes,  the  growth,  &c.  of  either  country,  which  are  subject  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty 
on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  may  be  made  subject,  on  import  from  each 
country  to  the  other,  to  a  reasonable  countervailing  duty,  in  respect  of  the  above  mentioned 
duty ;  and  on  export,  a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty 
which  was  paid  on  importation :  and  in  like  manner,  the  united  parliament  may  impose  any 
new  or  additional  countervailing  duties,  or  take  offer  diminish  the  existing  ones,  as  may  ap- 
pear on  the  like  principle,  just,  in  respect  of  any  additional  internal  duty,  or  of  any 
abatement  of  duty ;  and,  when  any  such  new  duty  is  imposed  on  the  above  import,  a  draw- 
back, equal  to  it  in  amount,  shall  be  given  in  like  manner,  on  the  export  of  every  such  ar- 
ticle, firom  one  country  to  the  other. 

Ail  articles,  the  growth,  &c.  of  either  country,  when  exported  through  the  other,  shall 
in  all  cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same  chaiiges,  as  if  exported  directly  from  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  were  the  growth. 

All  duty  on  import  of  foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either  country  shall,  on  export  to  the 
other,  either  be  drawn  back  on  the  amount  (if  any  is  retained)  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
country  to  which  they  shall  be  exported,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom  is 
defrayed  by  proportionable  contributions;  but  all  existing  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibitions  on 
com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  or  biscuit,  may  be  regulated,  varied,  or  repealed,  as  parliament  shall 
deem  expedient  * 

VII.  The  interest  of  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  either  kingdom, 
shall  continue  to  be  defrayed  separately.  For  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  union 
sltftU  take  pkioe,  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  respectively,  towards  tlie  ex- 
penditure of  the  united  kingdom,  in  each  year,  shaill  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
parts  for  Great  Britain,  and  tvm  parts  for  Ireland  :  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  yean,  the 
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future  eipendlture  shall  be  defrayed  iu  such  proportions  as  the  partiament  of  Great  Britain 
shall  deem  just  and  equitable. 

VIIL  All  hiws  in  force  at  the  union,  and  all  courts  of  jurisdiction,  within  the  respective 
kingdoms,  shall  remain  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may  appear  proper  to  the  united  par- 
liament All  appeals  shall  be  finally  decided  by  the  peers  of  the  united  kingdom.  There 
shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  court  of  admiralty,  and  appeals  therefrom  shall  be  to  the 
delegates  in  chancery  there :  all  laws  contrary  to  the  provisions  enacted  for  carrying  these 
articles  into  effect,  are  repealed. 

The  great  seal  of  Irehuid  may,  if  his  majesty  think  fit,  be  used  in  like  manner  after 
8S  before  the  union,  except  when  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  the  above  articles,  within  Ire- 
knd ;  and  his  mi^eaty  may,  so  long  as  he  sees  fit,  continue  the  privy  council  of  Ireland  for 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Since  the  paning  of  this  act,  according^ j,  Ireland  has  stood  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  Scotland,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  crown,  and  is  represented  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom : 
all  acts,  therefore,  which  have  been  passed  since  the  40  George  III.  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  or  on  subjects  which  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  are  held,  in  practice,  to  extend 
to,,  and  indnde  Ireland,  in  cases  even  where  Ireland  is  not  expressly  named, 
if  the  provisions  are  such  as  can  be  carried  into  execution  in  Ireland.  But 
in  cases  where  the  subject  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  or  where  an  express 
exception  is  made  in  the  act  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland,  or  where, 
by  the  context  of  the  act,  and  the  limitation  of  the  mode  of  recovering  pe- 
nalties, &c.,  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  or  England  only,  it  appears  that 
Ireland  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,  such  acts  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  held  to  extend  to  Ireland ;  and  these  observations  seen 
to  apply,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  Scothind.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  sufficient  care  is  not  always  taken  in  the  acts  which  are  introduced 
into  parliament,  originally  with  a  view  to  England  only,  either  to  extend 
their  operation  explicitly  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  it  may  be  expedient 
so  to  do ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  except  Scotland  and  Ireland  where  the 
general  words  of  the  act  might  be  understood  to  extend  to  those  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom,  although  no  such  intention  was  really  entertained  by 
the  framer  of  the  act. 

The  political  frenzy  of  the  period  induced  the  king^s  government  to  pass 
a  bill  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  order  and  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  excluding  Home  Tooke  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  pro- 
spectively, all  persons  in  holy  orders ;  by  which  measure  the  clergy  of  the 
three  established  churches  have  no  member  to  advocate  their  peculiar  in- 
terests in  the  lower  house.  The  members  for  the  two  universities  of  Gam- 
bridge  and  Oxford  may  be  said  to  be  their  only  representatives :  it  was  at- 
tempted at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland,  to  give  the  Scot- 
tish  universities  one  or  more  representatives,  but,  from  the  opposition  the 
proposal  met.  with,  it  was  dropt  On  the  twenty- third  of  June,  1801,  there- 
fore, it  was  enacted,  that,  from  that  date,  no  person  having  been  ordained  to 
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the  office  of  priest  or  deacon  in  England,  or  being  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scothind,  is,  or  sliall  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serve  in  parliament 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  if,  in  future,  any  person  hav- 
ing been  ordained  to  the  office  of  priest  or  deacon,  or  being  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  shall  be  elected,  their  election  and  retam  diaU  be 
void.  And  farther,  if  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons  shall,  after 
his  election  and  return,  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  priest  or  deacon^  or 
become  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  then  his  seat  shall  imme- 
diately become  void :  and  if  any  such  person  shall,  in  any  of  the  aforesaid 
cases,  presume  to  sit  and  vote  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  day  that  he  sits  and 
votes :  and  any  person  who  chooses  to  sue  for  the  same  in  any  of  U>e 
courts  in  Westminster,  may  recover  the  penalty  with  full  costs  of  suit 
And  every  person  against  whom  the  penalties  shaU  have  been  recovered, 
shall  be  from  thenceforth  incapable  of  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any 
benefice,  living  or  promotion  ecclesiastical,  or  any  office  of  honour  or  pro- 
fit under  his  majesty,  or  his  heirs  and  successors.  The  prosecution,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  beyond  which  no 
prosecution  can  lay  against  offenders.  The  act  determines  what  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  ministerial  character,  by  enacting,  that  the 
simple  fact  of  the  celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  or  in  the  extempore  manner  of  worship  of  the 
Scottish  establishment,  in  any  church  or  chapel  consecrated  or  set  apart 
for  public  worship,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  such  person  having  been  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  priest  or 
deacon  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  his  being  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act* 

In  1805,  an  act  was  passed  for  more  effectually  carrying  into  effect  the 
gracious  act  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  augmentatk>n  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  clergy,  by  empowering  the  respective  bishops  of  every  diocese, 
and  the  guardians  of  spiritualities,  sede  vacante^  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shall  see  occasion,  and  as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the  bounty  to  the 
poor  clergy,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  clear  improved  yeariy  value  of 
such  benefices  as  were  returned  into  the  exchequer,  to  certify  with  all  con- 
venient speed  to  the  governors  of  queen  Anne's  bounty  for  the  augmentation 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy ;  and  the  act  authorises  and  empowers 
the  said  governors  to  act  upon,  and  be  guided  by  such  new  certificates  of  the 
value  and  other  circumstances,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  they  are,  by  the 
act  of  queen  Anne,  enabled  to  do  with  respect  to  such  livings  as  were  not 
certified  into  the  exchequer.  The  act  provides,  that  such  certificates,  so 
far  as  relates  to  first  fruits  and  tenths,  shall  not  be  affected  or  altered  in 
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any  manner  whatsoever.  And  in  order  to  facflitate  the  intentions  of  all 
such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  such 
livings  and  curacies  as  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  now  in  force  re- 
specting queen  Anne's  bounty,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
it  is  declared  to  be  lawful  for  any  person  haying  in  his,  her,  or  thev  own 
right,  any  money,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  personal  effects,  to  give,  or 
grant,  or  vest,  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  in  the  governors  of  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  and  their  successors,  to  be  by  them  disposed  of  according  to  law, 
an  or  any  part  of  such  money,  goods,  chattds,  or  other  personal  effects^ 
without  any  deeds  or  enrolment 

In  this  long  and  glorious  rdgn,  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who 
were  bankrupts,  were  declared  ineligible  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  house,  it 
being  thought  necessary  for  preserving  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
that  honouraUe  house,  that  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who  be- 
come bankrupts  and  do  not  pay  their  debts  in  fuU,  shall  not  retain  their 
seats:  thai  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  1812,  whenever  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  shall  issue  and  be  awarded  against  any  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  he  shall  be  found  and  declared  bankrupt  under  the  same, 
such  member  shaU  remain  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
commission  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  house  of  commons, 
unless  the  commission  be  superseded  or  the  debts  paid,  of  such  creditors  as 
prove  on  his  estate  within  that  period ;  provided,  however,  if  the  bankrupt 
should  dispute  any  of  the  debts,  and,  within  the  aforesaid  period,  shall 
enter  into  bond  for  the  disputed  sums,  with  two  sufficient  securities  to  pay 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  recovered  in  any  action,  or  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  this  shall  be  considered  as  paid  or  satisfied,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sit  again.  If  the  commission  shall  not  be  super- 
seded vrithm  twelve  months,  nor  the  debts  paid,  then,  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  months,  the  major  part  of  the  commissioners  shall 
certify  the  same  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  the  bankrupt's  election  is  then  to  be  declared  void,  and  no- 
tice thereof  inserted  in  the  London  gazette,  and  fourteen  days  afterwards, 
the  speaker  must  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  make  out 
a  new  writ  for  electing  another  member  in  the  bankrupt's  room.* 

The  laws  respecting  dissenters  were  considerably  altered  ;  and  several 
acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Chavles  II.,  relating  ^^  to  non-conformists  and 
conventicles,  and  refusing  to  take  oaths,"  were  repealed,  and  other  regula- 
tions adoptied,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under  the  head 
**  Dissenters."f  An  act  was  also  passed  in  this  reign  for  better  regulat- 
ing and  preserving  parish  and  other  registers  of  births,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  in  England  ;  for  facilitating  the  proo6  of  pedigrees  of 
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persons  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  real  or  personal  estates  :*  this  also  will 
be  noticed  In  another  place,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  hero  farther  en- 
larged on.  Appeals  of  murder,  treason,  felony,  or  other  offences,  with 
the  senseless  and  brutal  wager  of  battel,  which  originated  in  a  barbarous 
age,  and  from  a  superstitous  idea  that  the  God  of  justice  would  grant 
victory  to  the  innocent,  although  he  might  be  the  weakest,  were  entirely 
abolished  in  1819  by  an  act  of  parliament  f  Corruption  of  Uood  was 
taken  away  by  this  bejievolent  monarch,  by  an  act  passed,  1814,  when  it 
was  enacted,  that  from  July  of  that  year,  no  attainder  for  felony,  for  the 
time  to  come,  shall  take  place,  save  and  except  in  cases  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  or  of  the  crimes  of  petit  treason,  or  murder,  or  of  abetting,  pro- 
curing, or  counselling  the  same,  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir, 
nor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person  or  persons,  other 
than  the  right  or  title  of  the  offenders,  during  their  natural  lives  only  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  to  whom  the  right  or  interest»of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  after  the  death  of  any  such  offen- 
der, should,  or  might  have  appertained,  as  if  no  such  offender  had  been,  to 
entor  into  the  same.  | 

The  barbarous  and  cruel  punishment  for  high  treason  was  modified,  and 
Om  cruelties  removed  in  1814,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  $  formeriy,  as  the 
law  stood,  the  sentence  or  judgment  awarded  against  persons  convicted  of 
high  treason,  was,  that  they  should  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  that  they  should  be  taken 
down  before  they  were  dead,  and  while  still  alive,  their  bowds  were  torn 
out  and  burned  before  their  faces,  and  afterwards  they  were  beheaded,  their 
bodies  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  being  at  the 
king's  disposal,  were  stuck  up  in  some  public  place  of  such  towns  as  his 
majesty  might  direct :  thb  latter  part  of  the  sentence  had  long  fallen  into  dis* 
use,  the  king  always  remitting  it ;  but  the  refinement  of  modem  manners  re- 
quired that  this  relic  of  the  olden  time  shoukl  be  entirely  expunged  from  the 
statute  book  :  accordingly,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason, 
the  sentence  or  judgment,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  sliall 
be,  that  the  person  guilty  of  treason,  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck,  until  such  person  be 
dead :  and  afterwards  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body  of  such  per- 
son, the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  his  ma* 
jesty  and  his  successors  shall  think  fit.  The  statute  further  provkles,  that 
in  case  his  majesty  or  his  successors  shall  so  think  fit,  he  may  by  warrant, 
under  his  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  declare  his  will  and  pleasure,  that  such  traitor  shall  not  be  drawn 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  nor  hanged  by  the  neck  ;  but  that 
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instead  thereof,  the  head  shall  be  there  severed  from  the  bodj  whikt  he  is 
alive;  and  in  such  warrant,  may  direct  and  order  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  body,  head,  and  quarters  shaU  be  disposed  of  :  and  which  it  is  the 
sheriff's  duty  to  execute  accordingly.  * 

Besides  improvements  in  the  criminal  law,  this  reign  was  signalized  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  science,  and  the  legislature  secured  the 
oo^es,  and  copy-right  of  printed  books,  to  their  authors  and  assigns,  and 
repealed  all  former  acts,  which  imposed  a  penalty,  for  not  delivering  copies 
of  such  works  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  to  the  stationeis'  company,  for 
the  various  libraries  which  were  intitled  to  receive  tliem.  In  place  of  the 
old  regulations,  which  made  it  imperative  to  deliver  eleven  copies,  the  act 
directs,  that, 

I.  Eleren  printed  copies  of  the  whole  book,  and  of  every  volume  thereof^  upon  the  psper 
upon  which  the  higest  number  or  impresion  of  such  book  shall  be  printed  for  sale,  together 
with  all  maps  and  prints  behmginf  thereto^  wliich  shall  be  printed  and  pubUahed,  on  de- 
mand thereof  being  made  in  writing  to,  or  left  at  the  phuse  of  abode  of  the  publisher 
thereof;  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  next  after  the  publication  thereof,  under 
the  hand  of  the  warehouseJceeper  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  or  the  librarian,  or  other 
peraon  thereto  authorised  by  the  persons,  or  body  politic  and  corporate,  proprieton  or 
managers  of  the  libraries  following:  viz.,  the  British  Museum,  Sion  College,  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  libraries  of  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Trinity  Col- 
lege library,  and  the  King's  Inns  library  at  Dublin,  or  »  many  of  such  eleven  copies,  as 
shall  be  respectively  demanded,  on  behalf  of  such  libraries  respectively,  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  publishers  thereof  respecdvely,  within  one  month  after  demand  made  thereof  in  writing, 
as  aforesaid  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  company  of  Stationen,  for  the  time  being ; 
which  copies,  the  said  warehouse-keeper  is  hereby  required  to  receive,  at  the  hall  of  the  said 
company,  for  the  use  of  the  library  for  which  such  demand  shall  be  nuuie,  within  twelve 
months^  as  aforesaid :  and  the  said  warehouse-keeper,  is  hereby  required,  within  one  month 
after  any  such  book  or  volume  shall  be  so  delivered  to  him,  to  deliver  the  same  for  the  use  of 
such  Ubrar}'.  And  if  any  publisher,  or  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  company  of  Sta- 
tioners, shall  not  observe  the  directioBS  of  this  act  therein,  that  then  he  and  they,  so  making 
default  in  not  delivering  or  receiving  the  said  eleven  copies  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit,  besides 
the  value  of  the  said  printed  copies,  the  sum  of  Ave  pounds  for  each  copy  not  so  delivered  or 
received,  together  with  the  full  costs  of  suit,  the  same  to  be  recovered  by  the  penons,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  pn^rieton^  or  managera  of  the  library,  for  the  use  whereof  such  copies 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  or  received:  for  which  penalties  and  value,  such  parties  are 
now  hereby  authorised  to  sue  by  acUoa  of  debt  or  other  proper  action  in  any  court  of  record 
in  the  united  kingdom. 

III.  These  libraries  are  not  enUtled  to  demand  copies  of  a  second  or  any  subsequent  edi- 
tion of  a  book,  unless  such  edition  contains  either  alterations  or  additions ;  but  addiUom 
printed  in  an  uniform  manner  with  the  fint  edition,  may  be  demanded. 

IV.  In  order  to  aflbrd  farther  encouragement  to  literature,  that  fnai  the  passing  of  this 
act,  the  author  of  any  printed  work,  or  his  aarigns^  shall  have  the  sule  liberty  of  printing  and 
reprinting  such  books  for  the  ftill  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of 
first  publishing  the  same :  and  also,  if  the  author  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  re. 
ddue  of  his  natural  life.  And  if  any  bookseller,  &c.  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  shall, 
within  the  terms  and  times  limited  by  this  act,  print,  reprint,  or  import,  without  obtaining 
the  ooosent  of  the  author  or  proprieton  of  the  copy-right  in  writing,  or  shall  sell,  publish,  or 
expose  for  sale,  any  such  book  or  books,  wiUiout  consent  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  liable  to 

*  54  George  III.,  c.  146. 
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a  special  action  on  the  esse,  at  the  suit  of  Ihe  author  or  proprietora  of  the  copy- right,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where  the  ofience  shall  haye  been  com- 
mitted, recover  such  damages  as  the  jury  on  the  trial  shall  give,  or  asBess,  together  vtilh 
double  costs  of  suit ;  and  all  offenders  shall  also  forfeit  such  boolE  or  boolcs,  atid  all  and  every 
sheet,  being  part  of  such  book  or  boolcs,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  author  or  his  as- 
signs, who  are  bound  forthwith  to  reduce  such  books  or  sheets  into  waste  paper. 

V.  The  publisher  of  every  book,  demandable  under  this  act,  shall,  within  one  calendar 
month  after  the  day,  in  which  any  such  book  shall  be  fiKt  sold,  published,  or  advertised  for 
nle,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  throe  months^  in  any  other  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  enter  the  title  to  the  copy  of  every  such  boolc,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  publisher,  in  the  register  book  of  the  company  of  Stationers  in  London,  as  has  been 
hitherto  the  custom,  and  deliver  one  copy  on  the  best  paper  for  the  use  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. The  Stationers'  company  are  bound  to  keep  such  register  at  all  times  in  their  hall ;  and 
for  every  register  they  are  entitled  to  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  and  no  more.  They  are 
also  obliged,  at  all  reasonable  and  convenient  times,  to  allow  the  said  register  to  be  inspected 
by  any  one,  for  which  inspection  the  warehouse-keeper  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  and 
and  a  farther  sum  of  one  shilling,  if  he  grants  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  the  entry. 
In  the  case  of  magazines,  review^  or  other  periodical  publications,  it  shall  be  suffideiit  to 
make  entry  in  the  company's  register  book  within  one  month  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  number  or  volume. 

YI.  and  VI L  The  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Stationers'  company  is  required,  at  an  inter- 
val not  exceeding  three  month;*,  to  transmit  lists  of  such  books  as  have  been  entered  at  the 
hall  during  each  interval,  to  the  librarians  of  the  before  mentioned  establishments,  and  call  on 
the  publishers  for  the  copies.  But  publishers  may  deliver  to  the  different  libraries  such  books 
as  may  be  demanded  of  them,  whose  receipt  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  delivered  at  the  com- 
pany's hali. 

VI 1 1.  IX.  and  X.  The  authors,  or  their  assigna^  of  books  that  were  already  published  before 
the  passing  of  this  act,  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  extension  of  the  time  from  fourteen 
years,  the  former  period  of  copy-right,  to  twenty-eight  years,  the  present  period ;  and  authors 
living  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  were  entitled  to  have  the  sole  right  of  publication  during 
all  the  days  of  their  natural  life.  The  time  of  actions  for  recovery  of  damages  was  limited 
to  twelve  months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  otherwise  it  is  void,  and  of  no  effect.  * 

Some  new  regulations  were  enacted  respecting  that  most  admirable  insti- 
tution, the  Coroner's  Inquest,  in  the  election  of  coroners  for  counties ;  as  the 
best  institution,  in  the  hands  of  fallible  men,  are  liable  through  time  to  fall 
into  disorder,  and  require  improvement.    The  act  accordingly  directs,  that 

On  any  election  of  a  coroner  for  any  county  in  England  and  Wales,  the  sheriff  shall  hold 
his  county  court  for  such  election,  at  the  most  usual  place  of  election  of  coroners,  within  such 
county,  for  the  last  forty  yean,  and  shall  there  proceed  to  election  at  the  next  county  court, 
unhMi  the  same  iall  out  to  be  held  within  six  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ  de  coronaton 
digendot  on  the  same  day,  and  then  shall  adjourn  the  court  to  some  convenient  day,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days,  givij^  ten  days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  election ;  and  if  the 
election  is  not  determined,  on  the  view,  with  consent  of  the  freehoUen  there  present,  and  if 
a  poll  is  demanded,  then  the  sheriff,  or  in  his  absence  the  under  sheriff  vrith  hia  deputlw, 
sliall  forthwith  take  the  same  in  some  public  place,  commencing  on  the  day  when  demand- 
ed, and  proceeding  therein  from  day  to  day  (except  Sunday),  till  finished,  but  not  for  vaort 
than  ten  dajv  at  most  (except  sunday),  keeping  the  same  open  for  seven  houn  a  day,  be* 
tween  nine  o'clock  a.  M.,and  five  o'clock  r.  m.,  and  such  sherifi;  &c.,  shall  appoint  a  con- 
venient number  of  clerks  for  taking  the  poll  in  his  presence,  who,  before  they  beghi  to  take 
the  poll,  shall  be  sworn  by  the  sheriff,  truly  and  indifferently,  to  take  the  ame,  and  to  set 
down  the  names  of  each  freeholder,  nnd  the  place  of  his  abode  and  freehold^  and  the  mime  of 
its  occupier,  and  for  whom  he  shall  poll ;  and  to  poll  no  freeholder  who  is  not  sworn,  if  so  n>> 
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^Kired  by  any  cuididate;  the  derk  sfaall  take  the  poll  in  the  prasenoe  of  theahtrlO;  whoahall 
appoint  fiw  each  cindidrte  a  penon  nominated  to  him  hy  the  latter,  to  be  inspector  of  the 
poll  derld,  and  every  fiveholder,  before  poUiug,  ihall,  if  required  by  any  oandidatot  take  the 
following  oath,  to  be  administered  either  by  the  aherifi;  mider  sherifT,  or  sirom  poll  derk  :— 
•  You  swear  (or,  bdng  a  qiiaker,  solemnly  affinn)  that  you  are  a  freeholder  of  the  county  of 

,  and  have  a  fivehoM  estate  consisting  of ,  lying  at » within  the  said  ooonty,  and 

that  fteehold  estate  has  not  been  granted  to  you  fmudulently,  on  porpoae  to  qualify  yon  to 

give  your  vote  at  this  election,  and  that  the  place  of  your  abode  is  at (spedfjing  street  or 

plaoe),  that  you  are  twenty-one  years  old  as  you  bdieve^  and  that  you  have  not  been  before  poll- 
ed at  this  election.' — And  every  freeholder  and  other  penoD,  talcing  such  oath  or  affirnuOlon, 
.who  shall  thereby  commit  wilful  paijury,  and  be  oonvfcted  thereof,  and  any  person  who 
shall  suborn  any  fireehdder  to  take  such  oath,  whereby  he  shall  commit  such  peijury,  shall 
be  liable  liiir  thdr  respective  oflenoes  to  the  penalties  as  heretofore.  No  trustees  or  mort- 
gagoes  are  allowed  any  vote  at  such  election^  in  right  of  their  tnvt  or  mortgage,  unless 
they  are  in  actual  possssrion,  or  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  the  estate,  but  the  mortgager 
and  eeBhaque  trust  in  possession  may  vuto  for  the  same,  notwithstanding  any  mort^ige  or 
trust ;  and  ail  conveyances  whatsoever,  in  order  to  multiply  voices^  or  split  the  interest  in  any 
houses  or  lands  among  several  persons,  to  enabto  them  to  vote  at  eleeti/ins  Ibr  a  county  core* 
ner,  are  void.  AJl  the  reasonable  «KpenseB  incurred  by  the  sheriff  in  providing  poll  books, 
booths,  and  derka,  for  taking  the  poll  at  any  such  election,  shall  be  paid  by  the  candidates, 
in  equal  proportions,  and  the  derk  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  one  guinea  per  day.  * 

In  the  year  1819,  Sir  Robert  Pee]  brought  in  a  bill,  and  which  finally 
passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  July,  for  con- 
tinuing the  restrictions  contained  in  several  acts  of  parliament,  on  pay- 
ments in  cash  by  the  bank  of  England,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1833, 
and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments :  and  at  the 
same  time  to  permit  the  exportation  of  silver  and  gold. 

I.  That  the  several  provisions  of  certain  acts,t  shall  be  further  ountinued,  until  the  Ist 
May,  1883  :  f  and  that  after  that  date,  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash,  shall  finally 
cease  and  determine. 

II.  That  on,  or  after  Ist  February,  1880,  and  before  the  Ist  October  of  the  same  year, 
whenever  any  person  shall  tender  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  any 
notes  of  the  said  bank,  payable  on  demand,  amounting  to  not  less  than  the  value  of  sixty 
ounces  of  gold,  calcuUted  after  the  rato  of  four  pounds  one  shilling  for  every  ounce  of  gold, 
and  shall  require  standard  gdd  for  such  notes,  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bonk  of 
England  shall,  upon  demand,  pay  to  the  tenderer  of  such  notes,  such  quantity  of  gold,  of  the 
fineness  declared  to  be  the  standard  of  the  lawful  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  the  same  having 
been  first  assayed,  and  stamped  at  the  mint  in  London,  as  shall  be  equal  to  amount  of  the 
notes,  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  of  four  potmdA  one  shilling  per  ounce. 

III.  Between  the  first  day  of  October,  1880,  and  the  first  of  May,  I82I,  such  payments  as 
above,  shall  be  made  in  gold,  of  the  standard  fineness,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ounce,  having  been  firat  stamped  and  asayed  at 
his  majesty's  mint. 

IV.  Bet%Teen  the  first  of  May,  1881,  and  the  1st  May,  1883,  such  payments  shall  be  made 
in  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  throe  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  tenpenoe  half-penny 
per  ounce,  stamped  and  assayed  at  the  mint. 

y.  But  between  the  fint  day  of  February,  and  the  first  day  of  October,  188(K  the  bank  of 
England  may  make  payments,  at  any  rato  leas  than  four  pounds  one  shilling,  but  not  less 
than  three  pounds  nineteen  shillingi  and  sixpence  per  ounce :  and  between  the  fint  day  of 
October,  1880,  and  the  first  of  May,  1881,  the  bank  may  pay  at  a  less  rate  than  three  pounds 

•  M  Oeorge  III.  e.  95.  t  37  Geo-  HI.  c  A5.-^T  Geo.  III.  c  01. 
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nineteen  shiilingi  nnd  sixpence,  but  not  less  than  three  pounds  seTenteen  shillings  and  tenpeneo 
half-penny,  provided  that  the  gmrernor  and  company  shall  give  three  days'  notice  in  the 
London  Gasstte,  of  their  intention  t»  make  such  payment  after  such  rates,  specifying  the 
rates  at  which  such  payment  shall  be  made. 

VI.  The  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  not  be  required  or  com- 
pelied  to  pay,  or  deUyer  any  such  goU,  except  in  ingots  or  bars,  of  the  weight  of  sixt}-  ouncL-s 
each,  assayed  and  stamped  as  aforesaid. 

VII.  It  shall,  and  may  be  hwful  for  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng. 
land  to  pay  any  fraction  less  than  forty  shillings,  of  any  sum  so  demanded,  above  the  val  ue 
of  sixty  ounces,  in  the  lawful  silver  coin  of  the  realm. 

VIII.  After  the  first  dpy  of  May,  I82S,  the  bank  of  England,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  may 
pay  or  exchange  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm,  for  any  of  their  own  notes,  payable  on  demand* 

IX.  From  the  passing  of  this  act,  till  the  iirrt  day  of  May,  1883.  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  England  shall  deliver,  weekly,  a  true  and  perfect  account  in  writing,  of 
the  average  amount  of  all  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  the  said  bank,  which  shall  be  in  dr. 
cukition  during  the  week,  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  majesty's  privy  council;  and,  besides^  they 
■hall  publish  in  the  Iiondon  Gaaette,  an  account  of  the  average  number  of  promissory  notes 
and  bills  quarterly,  within  one  week,  next  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  respectively. 

X.  And  as  the  laws  in  force  against  melting  and  exporting  the  gold  and  tDver  coin  of  the 
realm  have  been  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  traffic  in  gold  and 
silver  bullion  should  be  unrestrained  :  this  act  renders  it  hiwful  for  any  person  to  export  gold 
or  alver  coin  beyond  seas,  to  melt  the  same,  and  to  manufacture,  or  export,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  it,  without  any  restriction,  forfeiture,  pain,  penalty,  incapacity,  or  disability 
whatever. 

XI.  To  remove  all  doubts  respecting  ancient  statutes  against  melting  and  exporting  goM 
or  silver  coin,  this  danse  repeals  them  all,  except  only  so  for  as  rehites  to  any  suit,  action,  t>r 
information,  which  might  have  been  pending  at  the  pasaing  of  this  act  * 

XII.  Repeals  several  acts  against  dipping  and  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  statute  requiring  the  oath  of  the  exporter,  that  no  part  of  the  molten  gold  or  silver 
was  part  of  the  odn  of  the  realm,  and  some  others,  or  the  captain,  that  he  did  not  knowing^- 
ly  receive  such  mdten  coin  on  board  his  vessel  for  exportation. 

XIII.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  shall  either  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued  to  extend,  to  repeal,  or  alter,  any  acts,  or  parts  of  any  acts  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  prevention,  detection,  or  punishment  of  dip- 
ping, washing,  rounding,  filing,  impairing,  diminishing,  falsifying,  scaling,  or  lightening 
of  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm ;  or  to  the  inflicting  any  pain,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  on  any 
pereuns  guilty  of  such  offences,  or  guilty  of  buying  or  selling,  or  knowingly  having  in  thdr 
custody,  any  dippings  or  filings  of  such  coin ;  and  that  from,  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  b^ore  any  persons  shall  transport,  or  cause  to  be  transported,  any  molten  silver  whatever, 
oath  shall  be  made  before  the  wardens  of  the  company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  or  one  of 
them,  by  the  owner  of  such  molten  silver,  and  likewise  by  one  credible  witness,  that  the  same 
is  lawfiil  silver,  and  that  no  part  thereof  was,  before  the  same  was  molten,  dippings  of  the 
current  coin  of  this  realm,  which  oath  one  or  more  of  the  said  wardens  are  bound  to  admiu- 

fister,  instead  of  the  former  oath ;  and  that  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  before  any  persoiiB 
shall  ship,  or  cause  to  be  shipped,  any  molten  silver,  or  bullion,  oath  shall  be  made  before  the 
court  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  of  London,  by  the  owner  of  such  molten  bullion,  and 
by  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  no  part  of  such  mdten  bullion  was,  before  melting, 
dippings  of  the  coin  of  this  realm :  and  all  the  powen,  authorities,  rules,  regulations,  and 
provisions  in  former  acts,  shall  continue  in  force,  with  relation  to  the  dipping  of  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  with  relation  to  the  exportation  of  any  molten  silver,  or  bullion  whatsoever, 
which,  before  the  mdting  thereof^  was  dippings  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  in  all  other  re< 
spects  whatever,  except  only  so  fiir  as  the  same  is  expressly  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act.  f 

»  0  Kd.  111^17  Ed.  III.  c.  I.— S7  Ed.  III.  c.  14.^38  Ed.  III.  c.  «.— 5  Rich.  II.  c.«.— 17  Ridi. 
11.  c.  1.— 2  Hen.  IV.  c.  5.-3  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.-4  Hen.  VII.  c.  83.— 13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  3i.-0  &  7 
W.&M.  c.  17W-7&8W.&M.C.  19. 
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Many  people  have  been  of  opinion,  that  ihk  act  has  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  attempt  to  extend  its 
operation  to  Scotland,  was  resisted  with  unexampled  unanimity  ; — petitions 
poured  in  from  erery  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  wrote  violent  philippics  against  the  measure  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Malachi  Malagrowther  ;  and  parliament,  yielding  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland  of  all  shades  of  politics  and  re- 
ligion, confined  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  realm  of  England.  On 
the  same  day,  9nd  July,  1819,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  a  bill  to 
amend  the  laws  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
gards renting  of  tenements,  on  account  of  the  disputes  and  controversies 
which  daily  occurred  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  and  the  rent- 
ing of  tenements.  It  was  in  consequence  enacted,  that  no  person  shall 
acquire  a  settlement  in  any  parish  or  township  in  England,  maintaining  its 
own  poor,  by  reason  of  their  dwelling  and  renting  for  forty  days  in  any 
tenement,  unless  it  shall  consist  of  a  house  or  building  within  such  parish 
or  township,  or  of  both,  bona^e,  hired  by  such  person  at,  and  for  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  at  the  least,  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year  ;  nor  un- 
less such  house  or  building  shall  be  held,  and  such  land  occupied,  and  rent 
for  the  same  actually  paid  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year  at  the  least,  by 
the  person  hiring  the  same ;  nor  unless  the  whole  of  such  land  shall  be  si- 
tuate within  the  same  parish  or  township,  as  the  house  wherein  the  person 
hiring  such  land  shall  dwell  and  inhabit. 

On  the  99th  July,  1812,  an  act  was  passed,  which  shall  be  more  parti- 
cularly mentk>ned  hereafter,  under  our  historical  account  of  the  Dissenters, 
to  repeal  certain  acts  and  amend  others,  relating  to  religious  worship  and 
assemblies,  and  persons  teaching  and  preaching  therein.  There  is  an  ex- 
press ^proviso  in  the  act,  for  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of 
England,  providing,  that  the  act  shall  neither  be  construed  in  any  way,  to 
afiect  the  celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
by  its  own  ministers,  and  inits  own  places  of  worship,  nor  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or  other  persons  exercising  lawful  authority 
in  the  established  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  it  expressly  enacts, 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  peo- 
ple usually  called  Quakers,  or  to  their  religious  assemblies.* 

Disturbances, — arising  out  of  political  differences  of  sentiment,  and  the 
puUic  and  private  distresses,  owing  to  the  violent  and  extensive  clianges 
which  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  French  monarchy, — were  frequent  in  various  manufacture 
ing  districts,  and  led  to  many  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance,  to  meetings  in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and 
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to  the  secret  drilling  or  training  to  arms,  io  the  manufacturing  diatricUL 
In  consequence  of  these  unlawful  transactions,  parliament  passed  an  act  iu 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  for  the  suppression  and  preTen- 
tion  of  such  meetings,  on  the  11th  December,  1819  :*- 

I.  Wherees,  in  some  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  men,  clandestinely  and  uniawAilIy  as- 
sembled, have  practised  military  training  and  exercise,  to  the  great  terror  and  alarm  of  his 
majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public  peace :  be  It 
therefore  enacted,  that  all  meetings  and  aasambUes  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  training  or 
drilling,  or  of  being  trained  or  drilled,  to  the  use  of  arm%  or  for  the  purpose  of  practising 
military  exercise,  movements,  or  evolutions,  without  any  lawful  authority  from  his  majesty, 
&c  for  so  doing,  are  hereby  prohibited,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  securit>  of  his  majes- 
ty's liege  subjedB  and  his  goremment;  and  any  perwn  who  shall  be  present,  or  attend  such 
meetings  or  aflMmblies,  fbr  the  practice  of  military  exercise,  movements,  or  evolutions,  or  who 
shall  train  any  other  person  to  the  use  of  arms,  or  who  shall  aid  or  assist  them  therein,  on 
legal  conviction,  shall  be  liable  to  transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or 
to  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two  years^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

I I.  Any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  constable  or  peace  officer,  or  any  other  person  acting 
in  their  aid  or  assistance,  may  disperse  such  unlawful  meeting  or  assembly,  and  arrest 
and  detain  any  peraon  present  at,  or  aiding  or  assisting  or  abetting  such  meeting  or  assem* 
bly.  And  the  justice  of  peace  before  whom  such  oifender  shall  be  brought,  shall  commit 
him  to  prison  for  trial,  unless  sufficient  bail  be  given  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  asslsBS, 
or  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  answer  to  any  indictment  that  may  be  prefer- 
red against  him  in  England  and  Ireland :  and  in  Scotland,  every  such  person  shall  be  arrest- 
ed and  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  bailable  offence. 

III.  The  sheriffs  depute  and  their  substitutes,  stewards  depute  and  tlieir  substitutes, 
justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  royal  burghs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and  magi» 
trates,  and  also  all  high  and  peity  constables,  or  other  peace  officers,  of  any  county,  stewartry, 
dty,  or  town,  within  tliat  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Scotland,  shall  have  such  and 
the  same  powers  and  authorities  for  putting  this  present  act  in  execution,  within  Soothud, 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  magistrates,  peace  officers,  and  constables,  respectively,  have 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  within  other  parts  pf  the  united  kingdom. 

IV.  Offenders  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  or  otherwise,  for  any  offence  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  as  if  it  had  never  been  passed,  if  previously  indicted. 

y.  Any  action  or  suit  brought  or  commenced  against  any  justice  of  the  peace,  con- 
stable, peace  officer,  or  other  persons  in  England  or  Ireland,  for  any  thing  done  or  acted  iu 
pursuance  of  this  act,  must  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  next,  after  the  fact 
committed,  and  not  afterwards;  and  the  venue  in  every  such  action  or  suit,  must  be  laid  in 
the  proper  oount}',  where  the  foct  was  oommiued,  and  not  elsewhere ;  and  in  every  such  suit 
the  defendants  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  produce  this  act,  and  the  special  matter,  in 
evidence  at  any  trial :  and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  commenced  after  the  limited  time, 
or  the  venue  be  hdd  in  other  place  than  as  aforesaid,  then  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants :  and  in  such  case,  or  if  the  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  upon 
the  merits,  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  or  discontinue  his  action  after  appearance, 
or  if  upon  demurrer,  judgment  shall  be  given  against  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  have 
double  costs,  which  they  may  recover  In  the  same  manner,  as  any  defendant  can  by  law  in 
other  cases. 

VI.  Every  action  or  suit  which  shall  be  brought  against  any  person  in  Scotland,  for  any 
thing  done  or  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  also  be  commenced  witiiin  six  months 
after  the  commission  of  the  fiict,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be  commenced  in  the  court  of 
session :  and  here  also  th««  defendants  may  pliad  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  produse  it  in 
evidence :  and  any  suit  commenced  in  the  court  of  session  after  the  limited  time,  shall  be 
dismissed ;  and  if  the  defendants  shall  be  assoilzied,  or  the  pursuer  shall  suffer  the  acUon  to  fiill 
asJoep,  or  if  a  decision  is  pronounced  against  the  pursuer  upon  the  relevancy,  the  defend- 
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VIL  The  act  provldee,  that  no  person  shall  be  proieciUed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  any 
thing  committed  contiary  to  its  proTiaions,  unless  such  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  with- 
in six  cilendar  months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  * 

Much  about  the  same  time,  also,  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  justices 
of  (he  peace,  in  the  disturbed  counties  in  Great  Britain,  to  seize  and  de- 
tain arms,  when  collected  and  kept  for  purposes  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace :  but  as  this  act  was  only  intended  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
expired  on  the  S5th  March,  18S3,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  its  provi- 
sions. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  George  III.  was  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers, **  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  During  the  reign  of  George  III. 
much  was  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  affecting  all  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  both  in  a  political  and  religious  point  of  view  -,  but  in 
the  reign  of  hb  successor,  George  IV.,  the  most  fundamental  legal  changes 
were  effected,  in  decided  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  in  some  of  the 
barbarous  customs,  which  being  mtroduced  in  times  of  ignorance  and 
snperstitiony  had  become  obsolete  in  practice,  although  they  still  continued 
to  hold  their  place  in  the  statute  book.  The  long  and  profound  peace 
which  succeeded  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
gave  time  and  leisure  for  the  examination  and  improvement  of  the  statute 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  introduction  of  some  fundamental  changes, 
the  propriety  add  utility  of  which,  men  in  this  happy  region  of  freedom 
and  unshackled  thought,  may  be  permitted  to  doubt. 

We  therefore  propose  to  enumerate  the  statutes  referred  to,  in  their 
order,  giving  the  more  important  ones  at  full  length. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  sovereign's  reign,  an  act  was  passed  to  )prevent  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  on  the  23d  December,  1819,  which  was 
rendered  necessary,  because  formerly,  defendants  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  in 
Westminster,  and  Dublin,  and  in  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  great 
sessions,  and  of  gaol  delirery  in  England  and  Ireland,  had  an  opportunity  of  postponing  their 
trials  to  a  distant  period,  by  means  of  imparlances  in  these  several  courts,  and  the  time  al- 
lowed them  in  consequence.  By  this  act,  therefore,  the  defendant  is  prohibited  from  Im- 
parling to  another  term,  but  is  required  to  plead  or  demur,  within  four  days  fh>m  the  time 
o(  appearance ;  and  in  default  of  such  pleading  or  demurring,  within  four  days,  judgment 
may  be  entered  against  the  defendant  for  want  of  a  plea.t  An  act  was  passed,  for  more 
eflectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies,  on  the  24th  December,  1819,  on  ac- 
count of  the  assembling  of  large  concourses  of  people,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
pretext  of  deliberating  on  public  grievances,  and  of  agreeing  On  petitions,  complaints,  re- 
monstrances^ declarations,  resolutions,  or  addresses,  in  a  manner,  manifestly  tending  to  pro- 
duce confusion  and  calamities  in  the  nation  :  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  not  more  than 
fifty  persons^  except  in  the  case  of  county  meetings  hiwfully  convened,  shall  be  permitted  to 
meet,  unless  in  separate  parishes,  or  townships,  and  where  persons  calling  the  meeting, 
usually  inhabit,  and  with  notice  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  previously  given  by  seven  house- 
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holders,  snlwaribed  with  their  names,  places  of  abode,  and  deagnationa,  under  a  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
And  if  persons  attending  such  meetings,  refuse  to  depart  after  prodamation  made,  they  shall 
upon  oonvicliou  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  Jusdoes  of 
the  peace,  are  to  make  proclamation  in  a  loud  voice,  commanding  the  meeting  to  dispene : 
**  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  chaigeth,  and  commandeth  all  persons  here  assembled,  im- 
mediately to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  thdr  habitati<»i8,  or  their  lawful 
business:  God  savxthb  kino.'*  And  if  after  such  proclamation  twelve  men  remain  to- 
gether, and  refuse  to  disperse  by  the  space  of  half  an  hmur,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and 
liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  an  act  was  passed  on  the 
SOth  of  December,  1819,*  for  their  more  effectual  punishment :  in  any  case  in  which  ver- 
dict or  judgment  by  defiiult  shall  be  had  against  any  penon  for  composing,  printii^  or 
publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt 
his  migesty's  or  his  regent's  persons,  or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  united  king- 
dom,  or  either  house  of  parliament;  or  to  exdte  his  majesty's  subjects  to  attempt  the  altera- 
tion of  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means.  It  shall  be  hiwful  to 
seise  and  carry  off  all  the  copies  of  sudi  libel  whosesoever  possession  they  may  be  in ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  to  admit  the  officers,  they  may  enter  by  force ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  second 
offence,  the  offender  may  be  transported  for  any  length  of  time  that  the  court  shall  app(rfntf 
In  connexion  with  this,  an  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  fbr  regulating  the  newspaper 
stamps,  and  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  fh>m  the  publication  of  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious libels-t 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  as  is  usually  and  annually  done,  an  act  was 
passed  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  army;  and,  as  the  articles  of  war  are  not 
generally  known,  we  shall  here  transcribe  it 

If  any  person  who  is  or  shall  be  commissioned,  or  in  pay  as  an  officer,  or  listed  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier,  shall  at  any  time  begin,  exdte,  cause,  or  join  in  any  mutiny 
or  sedition  in  his  majesty's  land  or  sea  forces,  or  shall  not  use  his  utmost  endeavoura  to  sup- 
press the  same,  or  without  delay  give  notice  thereof  to  his  commanding  officer ;  or  shall  mis- 
behave himself  before  the  enemy ;  or  shall  shamefuUy  abandon  or  deUver  up  any  garrisoD, 
fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to  his  chaise ;  or  shall  compel  the  governor  or  command- 
ing officer  of  any  such  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy  or  to  abandon  the  same ;  or  shall  induce 
others  to  misbehare  before  the  enemy,  &c;  or  shall  leave  his  post  before  he  is  relieved,  or 
shall  be  found  sleeping  on  his  post;  or  shall  hokl  correspondence  with,  or  give  advice  or  in- 
telligence to  any  rebel  or  enemy,  either  by  letters,  messages,  signs,  or  tokens  in  any  manner 
or  way  whatsoever;  or  shall  treat  or  enter  into  any  terms  with  such  rebel  or  enemy  without 
his  mig'esty's  license,  or  the  general  or  commander-in-chief's  license ;  or  shall  strike,  or  use 
any  violence  against  his  superior  officer,  bdng  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  or  shall  disobey 
any  kwftil  command  of  his  superior  officer,— every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  matten,  whether  within  or  without  the  realm,  on  lander  sea,  shall  n^er  deatk, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  inflict 

In  all  trials  by  courts  martial,  every  member,  before  any  proceedings  be  had,  shall  take 
the  following  oaths  upon  the  holy  evangelists,  before  the  judge  advocate  or  his  deputy : 

**  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine  according  to  your  evidence  in  the  matter 
now  before  you.    So  help  you  God.'* 

•*  I, ,  do  swear  that  I  will  duly  administer  justice  according  to  the  rules  and 

artkdes  for  the  better  govemmentof  his  mig'esty 's  forces,  and  according  to  an  act  of  pariiament 
now  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  other  crimes  therein  men- 
tioned,— without  partiality,  fovour,  or  affection:  and  if  any  doubt  shall  arise,  which  is  not 
explained  by  the  said  artides  or  act  of  parliament,  according  to  my  consdence,  the  best  of 
my  understanding,  and  the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases:  and  I  further  swear,  that  I  will 
not  divulge  the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  be  approved  by  his  majesty,  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  him ;  neither  will  I,  upon  any  account,  at  any  Ume  whatsoever, 
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disekw  or  dimnrer  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  purticahu-  member  of  the  court  martial,  un- 
leas  required  to  give  eridenoe  thereof  as  a  witnen,  by  a  court  of  justice  or  a  court  martial,  in 
a  due  course  of  kw.    So  help  me  God/' 

And  so  soon  as  the  said  oaths  shall  have  been  administered  to  the  respectiTe  members,  the 
president  of  the  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  to  the  judge  adrocate, 
or  the  person  officiating  as  such,  an  oath  in  the  following  words : 

**  I, ,  do  swear  that  1  will  not,  upon  any  account,  at  any  time  whatsoever,  dls- 

dose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court  martial,  unless 
required  to  give  evidence  thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court  of  justice  or  a  court  martial,  in  a 
due  coune  of  law.    So  help  me  Goo." 

And  no  sentence  of  death  shall  be  given  against  any  offender  in  such  case,  by  any  general 
court  martial,  unless  nine  officers  present  shall  concur  therein :  except  such  general  court 
martial  shall  be  hoMen  in  any  piaee  beyond  the  seas  out  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or  out 
of  any  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies^  or  in  his  majesty's  colony  of  the  Bermuda  Isles,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  New 
South  Wales :  and  in  all  cases  when  a  court  martial  shall  consist  of  more  officers  than  thir- 
teen, and  also  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  places  and  settlements,  when  the  aame  shall  consist  of  a 
lesser  number  of  offiosrs,  then  such  judgment  shall  pass  by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  offiosrs  present ;  and  no  proceeding  or  trial  sbaU  be  had  upon  any  offence  but  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  of  the  ekok  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  except  in 
cases  which  require  an  immediate  example.  All  witnesses  duly  summoned  by  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, or  his  deputy,  during  their  neoeaiary  attendance  in  such  courts,  both  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  aame,  shall  be  privileged  finom  arrest,  in  the  same  manner  as  wiinessea 
attendiDg  any  of  hie  m^eaty's  courts  of  law;  and  if  any  such  witness  shall  be  unduly  ar- 
rested, the  court  out  of  which  the  process  issued,  shall  disdiarge  such  arrest;  or  if  that  court 
is  not  sitting,  then  the  judge  of  the  king's  bench  in  London,  or  Dublin,  or  court  of  session 
in  Scotland,  or  the  courts  of  kw  In  the  Bast  or  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  shall  discharge 
the  arrest  And  all  witnesses,  duly  summoned,  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  on  courts 
martial,  shall  be  liable  to  attachment  in  the  court  of  king^  bench  in  London,  or  Dublin,  or 
court  of  session,  sheriffs,  or  stewards  depute,  or  their  substitutes,  within  their  several  shires 
er  stewartries  in  Scotland,  or  the  courts  of  law  bej^nd  the  seas. 

XXXIII.  Every  judge  advocate  or  his  deputy  is  required  to  transmit,  with  as  much  ex* 
pedition  as  the  opportunity  of  time  and  place  will  permit,  the  original  proceedingi  and  sen- 
tence-of  such  court  martial,  to  the  judge  advocate  general  In  London;  in  whose  office  they 
are  to  be  carefully  kept  and  preserved,  that  copies  may  be  obtained  by  penons  having  a  right 
thereto. 

XLIX.  Constables,  and  other  chief  officers  in  Ireland,  shall  quarter  and  billet  the  officers 
and  soMHera  in  inns,  &c.,  taking  care  not  to  billet  less  than  two  men  in  any  one  house.  And 
if  any  constable,  &c,  shall  presume  to  quarter  or  billet  any  officer  or  soldier  In  any  house  not 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  its  owner  or  occupier,  such  owner  or 
occupier  shall  have  his  remedy  at  law.  Any  military  officer  using  threats  or  menaces  to  in- 
duce any  constable  to  act  in  contravention  of  this  act,  on  conviction,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  ipao  Jacto  caahiered,  and  utteiiy  disabled  to  have  or  hold  any  military  employment 
whatsoever. 

LXVII.  Officers  receiving  pay  or  subsistence  money,  either  for  a  whole  regiment  or 
particular  troops  or  companies,  shall  settle  every  four  days,  or  before  the  troops  quit  their 
quarten,  the  just  demands  ot  all  persoDB  keeping  iims,  or  other  places  where  soldiers  are 
quartered ;  and  If  any  officer  shall  not  satisfy,  content,  and  pay  the  same,  on  complaint  and 
oath  made  by  two  witneases  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  the  secretary  at  war  in  England,  or 
the  secretary  in  Ireland,  are  required  and  authorized  to  give  orders  to  the  agent  of  the  troop 
or  company,  to  pay  and  satisfy  the  said  sums,  and  to  chai|fe  the  same  against  such  officer. 

The  next  two  secdons  provides  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providing  of  carriages 
for  the  forces  marching  in  England  and  Irebmd.  In  cases  of  emergency,  justices  may  be 
required  to  Issue  warrants  for  providing  saddle  horses  and  four  wheel  carriages  let  to  hire, 
and  also  vessels;  and  officers  demanding  them,  are  to  pay  for  their  hire  such  sums  as  the 
jiiBlioea  shall  direct     The  constable  shall  give  a  receipt  without  a  stamp,  and  order  the  horsei^ 
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&C.  to  be  provided ;  and  miKtaiy  ofAoen  may  convey  on  these,  arnu^  dothes,  aoomtremenli^ 
baggage,  equipage,  officen,  eoldien,  servants,  women,  children,  and  other  penons.  There 
is  aJso  a  dause  for  the  relief  of  such  men  as  too  hastily  enlist  themselves;  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  dedare  their  disMnt  to  such  enlisting  before  a  magiwtrate  vrithin  four  da}-8,  but  not 
sooner  than  twenty*foar  houn.* 

An  act  was  passed  on  the  15th  July,  1820,  repealing  the  public  and  private  whipping  of 
women,  and,  instead  of  that  relic  ot  barbarism,  was  substituted  for  female  ofienders,  impri- 
sonment or  solitary  confinement!  And,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber  in  Irebmd.^  On  the  2Kh  July,  1820, 
was  passed  the  act  which  reduced  the  duties  on  distillation  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  better 
prevention  of  private  distillation;  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  public  and  private  crime,  by  enooun^ing  intemperance  and  idleness.  || 

On  the  7th  May,  1631,  an  act  received  the  royal  assent  for  making  further  provision  for 
the  gradual  resumption  of  payments  in  cash  by  the  bank  of  England,  by  an  extension  of  the 
act  already  recited,  page  275,  for  the  payment  of  notes  in  gold  bars  or  ingots,  authorising 
the  bank  of  England  to  pay  their  own  notes,  or  any  other  debt,  on  demand,  in  the  current  and 
hiwAil  coin  of  the  realm.  §  The  bearers  of  such  notes  are  not  entitled  to  demand  ingots  or 
bars  of  gold.  But  persons  not  offered  to  be  paid  in  coin,  are  not  deprived  of  their  right  to 
demand  ingots.  This  act  also  repeals  that  part  of  the  former  relating  to  the  exportation  of 
molten  gold.  The  bank  of  England  have  an  option,  when  their  notes  are  offered  for  ex- 
cbangu,  of  pa}ing  either  in  one  pound  notes  or  in  coin,  as  they  shall  think  (it.  A  similar  act 
was  also  extended  to  Ireland.f 

On  the  7th  May,  the  African  company  wholly  ceased  and  determined,  and  no  ki^ier  con- 
tinued to  be  a  body  corporate  or  politic;  and,  by  act  of  pariiament,  all  grants  made  to  them 
were  declared  vdd,  and  they  were  divested  of  all  forts,  castle^  buiUlings,  poneasions,  or 
estates  which  they  formerly  held  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  same  shall  henceforth 
be  fully  and  absolutely  vested  in  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suocesBors  for  ever.  ** 

The  better  regulation  of  the  attendance  of  jurors  at  the  assizes  was  enacted  on  the  8th  J  une, 
1821.  That  from  henceforth  in  any  county  in  E«ngland  and  Wales,  and  the  counties  pala- 
tine of  Chester,  Durham,  or  Lancaster,  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  whom  belonjp  the 
return  of  the  venire  facias  juralores^  shall  summon  and  impaimel  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  jurors,  or  such  lesser  number  as  the  judge  shall  think  fit  to  direct,  to  serve 
indiscrimiuatdy  on  the  civil  and  criminal  side;  which  jurors  shall  be  divided  equally  into 
sets,  the  first  set  shall  attend  and  serve  for  so  many  days  at  the  beginning  of  each  asdse,  and 
the  second  set  shall  attend  and  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  assise.  The  summons  for  the 
attendance  must  be  endorsed  on  the  back  for  which  set  the  juror  is  summonedf  f  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  civil  side  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  also  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  in  the  pleas  or  common  law  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  were  nevriy  re- 
gukited  by  act  of  parUament,  15th  June,  1821  :^  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  derk 
of  assize,  or  nid  priiu,  or  judges  registrar  in  Ireland,  were  also  regukted.  It  was  enacted, 
on  the  10th  July,  1821,  that  from  that  date  any  person  rescuing,  or  aiding  and  assisting  in 
rescuing,  persons  charged  with  fdony,  shall  be  themselves  guilty  of  fehmy,  and  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  exceeding  three  yean,  or  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  Assaulting,  beating,  or  wound- 
ing any  constable,  &c.  in  order  to  obstruct  or  prevent  apprehemdon,  they  shall  be  kept  to  haid 
hibour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  yean^  and  not  less  than  dx  month8.|ill 

An  act,  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  a  previous  act,  §§  for  preventing  dandestine  mar- 
riages, was  passed  on  the  22nd  July,  1822,  and  caused  considerable  confusion  and  discuan'on. 
All  that  part  of  the  statute  of  George  II.,  which  related  to  any  subsequent  marriage, 
was  repealed ;  but  all  marriages,  solemnized  by  license  before  thisdate,  if  not  otherwise  invalid, 
were  recognised  as  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  but  this  act  did  not  renderany 
marriage  valid,  which  had  been  dedared  by  competent  authority  to  be  invalid.  It  was  de- 
dared  that  this  act  should  not  affect  or  prejudice  the  right  and  interest  which  any  person  may 

•  1  Geo.  IV.,  a  la  +  1  Geo.  IV..  c  67.  J  Ibid,  c.  ee.  ||  Ibid,  c.  74.  f  60  Gea  IIL,  c^  49. 
1  I&2  Geo.IV.,cse.  ••  1  ft  2  Geo.  IV.,  c  38.  ft  1  ft  3  Geo.  IV.,  e.  46.  (t  1  &  2Geo.  lV.,c68. 
i  it  I  ft  3  Geo.  IV.,  e.  88.        $$  26  Gm>.  II.,  c.  8S. 
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have  in  titles  of  honoar  or  of  property,  on  the  groond  of  former  Invalidity.  The  eighth 
lecUon  provides,  that  no  license  for  any  marriage,  after  the  let  September,  ISSSSt,  shall  be 
granted  by  any  pernm  having  authority  to  grant  licenses,  unUl  the  parties  make  oath,  that 
they  are  nspectively,  or  that  each  of  them  believes  the  other  to  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty. 
one  yean  or  upwards;  and  if  both  parties  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  whether 
they  are  either-  a  widower  or  widow  respectively,  then  each  shall  make  oath  accordingly, 
both  as  respects  themselves,  and  of  their  belief  respecting  the  opposite  party ;  and  both  par- 
ties are  to  make  oath,  that  the  consent  odfrnrents,  or  guardians,  have  been  signifled.  And 
if  either  or  both  of  the  parties^  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  license  shall  not  be 
granted,  until  the  parties  shall  have  proJuoed  extracts  from  the  registers  of  their  baptism,  if 
such  register  be  in  Engtend,  and  can  be  found  :  which  extracts  must  be  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect,  by  the  oath  of  some  other  party.  But  If  the  register  cannot  be  found,  still  the  license 
cannot  be  granted,  unles  the  fiict  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  party  granting  the 
lioense,  by  some  other  person  making  oath,  that  he  believes  the  parties  to  be  of  full  age,  and 
stating  the  grounds  of  his  beUef  .  To  all  which  the  consent  of  guardians  in  writing,  attest- 
ed by  two  witnesses  was  rsquired,  whose  oath  wss  also  farther  necessary  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  right  of  the  parent,  or  guardian,  to  give  such  consent.  The  fourteenth  sec- 
tion authorised  the  archbishops  ofKSsnteibury  and  York,  and  the  several  other  bishops, 
within  their  respective  dioceses,  only  to  grant  licenses.  One  of  the  parties  must  be  resident 
within  the  dkxxse  of  the  bishop  who  grants  the  license,  proved  and  certified  by  all  the  oaths 
and  formalities,  as  before  mentioned.  *  This  dause  was  repealed  the  following  year,  on  the 
7th  March,  163S ;  and  all  marriages,  solemnised  in  consequence  of  a  license,  granted  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  aforesaid  act,  by  any  body  corporate,  or  person,  or  their  surnw 
gate,  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  act,  were  held  and  declared  to  be  valid ;  and 
the  parties  irreguhirly  granting  the  licenses,  were  relieved  flrom  pains  arid  penalties.  Be- 
fore the  puMication  of  banns,  it  was  required  by  the  act,  that  the  parties  made  affidavits 
in  writing,  of  their  names,  ages^  and  phces  of  residence,  and  delivered  these  to  the  minis- 
ter, under  a  heavy  penalty ;  and  besides^  before  the  banns  could  be  published,  to  affix  the 
names  and  surnames,  and  places  of  residence  of  the  parties,  with  all  the  particulan  already 
specified,  on  the  church  doors,  to  remain  until  the  three  sundaji  of  publishing  the  banns 
were  expired.  The  church-wardens  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  affidavits  in  a  chest,  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose ;  fiilse  names,  however,  did  not  void  or  invalidate  the  marriage ; 
the  act  fiurther  required,  where  no  license  was  granted,  that  banns  should  be  published  on 
three  several  Sundays  f  This  absurd  act  created  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  ttom  some  of 
Its  provisions,)  the  utmost  confusion  and  inconvenience,  and  its  tendency  was  much  more 
likely  to  encourage  illegitimate  intercourse,  and  contempt  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony, 
than  to  induce  the  youth  of  either  sex  to  enter  into  thoss  sacred  vovrs  that  bind  society  to- 
gether, and  man  to  leave  fiither  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
vine institution,  in  the  state  of  man's  innocency  in  paradise. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  preceding  act  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Enghuid 
(to  which  only  It  was  confined)  made  an  unanimous  call  on  the  legislature  for  its  repeal, 
and  aooordiiigly  on  the  86th  March,  18S3,  in  addition  to  the  14th  section  already  noticed,  as 
repealed,  |  the  8th  and  86th,  were  by  this  act  totally  repealed,  and  licenses  were  per- 
mitted to  be  granted  by  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  in  the  case 
of  minora,  with  the  same  consent,  and  banns  to  be  published  as  heretofore ;  without  any  of 
the  unpleasant  machinery  of  oaths,  and  fixing  on  the  church  doors,  as  were  enacted  the  pre- 
vious year.  A  fiurther  amendment  was  found  necessary,  to  be  made  on  the  18th  July, 
1823,  and  17tii  May,  1824,  which  greatiy  improved  the  act  which  caused  so  much  confu- 
sion. II 

This  year,  on  the  17th  June,  an  act  was  passed  to  enlarge  the  powen  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  hearing  and  determining  complaints,  between  masten  and  servants,  and  between 
masters,  apprentices,  artificers,  and  othen;  whk:h  anthoriaed  any  master  or  mistress, 
their  stewards,  managers,  or  agents,  to  complain  against  any  apprentice  on  oath,  to  any  jus- 
tice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  for  any  misdemeanor,  misconduct,  or  ill  behaviour 

•  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  9.  4  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  75.  t  4  Geo- IV.,  c  5. 

1 4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17.-4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76.-5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  3«. 
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on  the  part  of  Ui  appnoUoo ;  or  if  he  afasoonda^  the  jiMtfoe  of  the  peaee  is  empowered,  upon 
oomplaiDt  oil  oath,  beiiy  made  to  Um,  to  ksne  a  wamnt  lor  hie  appreheoiion :  and,  the 
aid  juitloe  can  hear  and  determine  the  mme  oomphdnt,  and  punish  the  offender,  by  abating 
the  wholob  or  any  part  otiii%  or  her  wages,  or  by  oommitment  to  the  hoiue  of  correction,  to 
be  held  to  hard  labour  for  a  reaaonable  time,  not  exceeding  three  months.  * 

On  the  27th  June,  1883»  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the  rc|gistry  of  vesKls,  whendn  a 
number  of  preceding  acts  were  repealed,  and  their  provisions  were  consolidated  into  one  act ; 
and  it  was  declared,  that  no  ship  or  wtmd  having  a  dedc,  or  being  of  the  burden  of  fiOeen 
tons  or  upwards,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  advantages  or  privileges  of  a  British  ship^  uu- 
til  the  persons  daimii^  property  in  her,  shall  have  caused  the  same  to  be  roistered,  and 
have  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  r^istry,  tma  the  persons  impowered  to  give  it ;  and  in 
case  such  vesMi,  shall  axereise  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship,  the  same  shall  be  sub. 
ject  to  ibrfeiture.  This  act  wasagain  partially  repealed,  and  the  same^  and  some  other  pro- 
visions enacted  by  a  subsequent  acL  f 

The  laws  respecting  the  inteniient  of  penoos  committiiy  suicide,  wars  partially  altered: 
formorly  tkfilo  de  as,  or  sslfmniderar,  was  buried  in  a  cross  road,  with  a  stake  driven  through 
his  body;  but  now  by  this  ac^  the  ooronor  is  empowered  to  direct  his  remains  to  be  privately 
intenad  in  the  cfaurah  yard,  and,  without  any  stake  driven  through  hia  body.  But  the 
act  prohibits  the  perfivmaaoa  of  all  Christian  ritos^  that  i%  the  solemn  burial  service  to  bo 
said  at  such  ftmenls.  | 

The  sum  of  £ffKW^  was  votsd  by  the  commons,  an  the  18th  July,  188S»  for  bniUing 
additional  pboes  of  worship  in  the  Highlands  and  Uands  of  Scotland,  because,  in  various 
paita  of  the  country,  the  parishes  aro  so  extensive,  that  it  was  found  impossible  lor  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  parish  church,  or  for  the  minister  to  visit  tho 
more  distant  partk  { 

A  bill  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  received  the  roytX  auiction,  on  the  17th  June, 
1884,  for  ascertaining,  establishing,  and  regulating  unifbimity  in  the  weights  and  measures, 
and  which  came  into  operatioQ  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  on  the  1st  May,  188&  The 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  pohits  in  the  goki  studs^  in  the  straight  brass  rod, 
kept  by  the  derk  of  the  house  of  commons^  when  at  the  temperature  of  68  degrees,  by  Far- 
enheit's  thermomeler,  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  standard  of  the  imperial  }ard  measure, 
and  tlie  only  standard  measuro  of  extension  whatsoever,  by  which  measures,  whether  lineal, 
superficial  or  soUd,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained.  One  third  part  of  the  said 
brass  red,  to  be  a  foot,  the  twelfth  part  of  such  foot  an  inch ;  the  pole  or  perch,  shall  contain 
Ave  such  yards  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  furkng,  two  hundred  and  twenty;  and  the  miie, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  such  }'ards.  All  superfidal  measure,  shall  be  com- 
puted and  ascertained  by  the  same  standard  yard,  or  by  certain  parts,  multiples,  or  pro- 
portMos  thereof :  the  rood  of  hmd,  shall  contain  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  square 
yards,  of  the  imperial  standard :  an  acre  of  hmd,  shall  contain  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  such  aquan  yards.  The  standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound  Troy  weight, 
made  In  the  year  1768,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  derk  of  the  house  of  commons^  is  defined 
to  be  the  standard  measure  of  wdght.  The  standard  measure  of  capadty,  both  for  liquids 
and  for  dry  goods,  that  are  not  measured  by  a  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  ^Okm,  contain- 
ing ten  pounds  of  avdrdupois  weight  of  dlsUlled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  the  temperature  of 
OS  dsgrses,  of  Farenheit*s  thermometer,  the  barometer  beii^  at  SO  inches,  and  which  is  de- 
dared  to  be  the  unit,  and  only  standard  measure  of  capadty,  by  whkh  wine,  beer,  ale, 
spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids  and  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  de- 
rived, computed,  and  ascertained ;  of  which  the  quartshall  be  one  fourth,  the  pint  one  eighth; 
two  such  gallans  shall  be  a  peck,  and  eight  such  galhms  shall  be  a  bushel,  and  eight  such 
bushels  shall  be  a  quarter  of  com,  or  other  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  measure; 
coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  things  sokl  by  heaped  measure,  shall 
be  measured  by  the  aforesaid  bushd,  containing  eighty-four  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  before, 
the  same  being  made  round,  with  a  pkin  and  even  bottom,  and  nineteen  inches  and  a  half, 
from  outside  to  outddOi    In  heaped  measure,  the  heap  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  of  the 

4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  34.  f  4  Geo.  IV.,  c  41.-0  Gea  IV.,  c.  Ho. 

X  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  n.  9  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  70. 
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height  of  at  i«Bt  tax  inehcs*,  three  euch  baaheb  shall  be  a  sack,  and  twelve  such  aM^ka,  a 
rliaklronofooal&* 

Mr  Joseph  Hume  introdaoed  a  bill  into  parliament  finr  the  repeal  of  all  the  Ltws  relative 
to  the  oomfalnatioD  of  workmen,  and  which  finally  pamed  on  the  SIst  June,  18S4.  lliis  aot 
repealed  some  acts  partially  and  othera  entirely,  from  S3  Edward  I.  to  the  67  Qcorge  I IL ;  to- 
gether with  all  other  laws,  statutes^  and  enactments  now  in  Iwoe  throughout  any  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  rdatiTO  to  oomblnation,  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  or  to  kssan  or  alter 
the  hours  or  duration  of  the  time  of  working,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  worlc,  or  to  re- 
gulate or  control  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufhcture,  trade,  or  business,  or  its  man- 
agement ;  rehoive  to  combinations^  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  increase  or  alter  the 
hours  or  duration  of  the  time  of  working,  or  to  increoae  the  quantity  of  work,  or  to  regulate 
or  control  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  ftc. ;  rekttive  also  to  filing  the  amount 
of  the  wages  of  labour,  or  to  oblige  workmen,  not  hired,  to  enter  into  work :  together  with 
any  other  eoactment,  enfbrdng  or  extending  the  application  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  acts  or 
enactments,  are  by  this  act  repealed.  This  act  exempts  workmen  from  punishment  under 
the  statute  hiw  who  enter  into  oomtalnatf one ;  and  masters' offending,  in  like  maimer,  are 
ttao  protected  from  prosectttlon.t  At  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  consolidating  and 
amendii^g  the  laws  relative  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  betwixt  woriunen  and  their  mas- 
ten:!  <^  "^  to  repeal  the  bws  pravioudy  in  force  for  prohibiting  artificers  from  golqg 
abroad,  m  that  an  artisan  is  now  fhw  to  carry  his  industry  to  any  part  of  the  globe  where  he 
chooses.! 

Parliament  were  not  inattentive  to  the  gradual  increase  of  public  opinion  on  the  tmffic  in 
daves,  between  the  great  slave  mart,  Afiioa,  and  our  West  Indian  colonics;  and  aooording^ly 
an  act  passed  both  houses,  and  receivud  the  royal  assent  on  24ith  June,  isisi,  repealing  lUl 
ads  rehiting  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  exportation  and  importation  of  shves  into  any  of  our 
colonies :  the  purchase,  sale,  or  oontiact  for  slaves  was  decbred  to  be  illegsl,  making  loans 
or  guarantees  —the  shipping  of  goods  for  their  purchase,  and  the  serving  on  board  vessels  for 
any  such  purpose,  or  insuring  vessels  or  slaves,  were  dechuned  to  be  unlawful,  and  under  a 
penalty  of  £100  for  each  shve.  Dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  seas  to  be  deemed  piracy, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  awarded  on  conviction.  Nothli!^,  however,  in  this  act  interferes 
with  the  owners  of  slaves  already  domestfeated  in  our  colonies,  who  may  be  employed  on  the 
high  seas,  or  any  where  else  at  their  mastenf  option.  This  aot  embodies  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portqgal,  signed  at  Vienna,  8SM  January,  1815»  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sbve  trade,  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  dgned  by  the  kue  lord 
Gsstlereagh  and  the  visoount  PalmeUa ;  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Spain,  signed  at  Madj  id, 
23d  2teptember,  1817;  also  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for  preventing  their 
sul^fects  engaging  in  any  traffic  in  slaves,  signed  at  the  Hague,  4th  May,  1818 1  besides  ad- 
ditional articles,  notes^  and  instructions  entered  into  with  all  these  powen.  The  act  alk>ws  a 
bounty  of  £10  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  skive  found  on  board  any  oaptursd  slave 
ship  after  condemnation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  h 

On  the  10th  June,  1826^  u  act  passed  through  parliament  to  enable  the  tords  of  the  trea- 
sury to  purchase  from  John,  duke  of  Alhole,  the  right  of  sovereignty,  which  that  nobleman 
held  as  heir  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  king  of  Man,  and  to  annex  the  same  to 
the  imperial  crown  for  ever.f  The  law  of  Scotkind  re^udii^  leaslng-making,  sedition  and 
bbsphemy,  which  were  subject  to  a  very  severe  penalty,  has  been  aaiimilated  to  the  law  of 
Ei^kuid ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  fint  offinoe,  under  any  of  these  heads,  the  oflender  is  liable 
to  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  for  the  second,  both  fine  and  impri- 
•onment,  or  to  be  banished  firom  the  king's  dominioni^  at  discretion ;  and  If  the  ofilender  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  banish  himself  out  of  the  kind's  dominions,  shall  be  found  at  large 
forty  days  afterwards^  he  may  then  be  trsnsported  for  fourteen  years.** 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  in  Scotland,  em- 
powering justices  of  the  peace  to  hear  and  determine  causes  and  compUints  under  five 
pounds.  The  act  enjoins  that  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  warrsnt,  citation,  and  amount  of 
debt  shaU  be  delivered  at  same  time  to  the  defiander  penonoJiy,  or  left  at  his  dwelling  place ; 

•  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74.  t  6  G«o.  IV.,  c.  06.         :  Do.  c.  90.  11  »  Geo.  IV.,  c.  07. 

4  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113.  f  a  Geo.  IV.  c  M.  •• «  Geo.  IV.  c  47. 
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if  not  dted  penoDsIly  he  must  be  dted  pemnally  a  iiooond  timei  with  the  words  de  nofo, 
addod :  and  in  the  event  of  the  defender  not  appearing  in  oourt,  he  is  held  as  acknowledg- 
ing the  debt  or  justice  of  the  demand.  Conatables  must  cite  witnenea,  whose  attendance 
may  be  compelled  under  a  penalty  not  aaoeeding  twenty  shillings.  No  procurator,  solicitor, 
writer,  or  attorney  is  allowed  to  appear  as  agent  either  for  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  both 
parties  must  plead  their  own  causes  viva  woee^  and  upon  oath,  if  so  required.  Athongh  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defender  is  held  as  confessing  the  debt,  yet  he  may  send  an  excuse  by 
any  member  of  his  fiunily,  which,  if  it  appears  reasonable  to  the  court,  the  jus- 
tices may  adjourn  the  cause  to  the  following  court  day.  And  the  court  may  hear  either 
party  by  a  member  of  either  of  their  fiimilies,  or  by  any  person,  not  being  a  legal  pncti. 
tioner,  holding  a  written  mandatory  from  them,  if  the  court  thinks  fit  After  judgment,  or 
decree  is  pronounced,  a  warrant  for  execution  is  granted,  which  cannot  be  enforced  till  after 
the  expiiy  of  ten  free  days  finom  the  date  of  pronouncing  the  decree;  the  chaige  to  be 
gp'Ten  by  the  constable  or  peace  officer,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  the  aune  at  his 
dwelling-hotne.  But  this  act  does  not  extend  to  any  debt  where  the  titles  of  lands,  or  heredi- 
taments^ wills^  tasuunents,  or  marriage  contracts,  are  involTed,  althoitgh  the  debt  may  not 
amount  lo  five  pounds:  nor  to  any  debt  or  thing  won  by  gaming,  bettiqg,  or  play  of  any 
kind,  or  any  demand  for  spirituous  liquors.'* 

The  kwB  rektive  to  qualification  and  summoning  <tf  jurors,  and  the  formation  of  juries  in 
England  and  Wales,  being  both  numerous  and  complicated^  it  was  found  expedient  to  con- 
solidate  and  simplify  them.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and  finally 
received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  8Sd  June,  188&,  which  enacted,  that  any  man  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  yean,  who^  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  trust,  is  seised  of 
certain  hereditaments,  whether  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary'  tenure,  shall  be  quali- 
fied and  liable  to  serve  in  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  imes  joined  in  any  of  the  king's  ooorts  of 
record  at  Westminster,  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  three  counties  palatine,  in  all  courts  of 
asaiae,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol-deliveryi  in  the  counties  in  which  they  respec- 
tively reside— both  as  grand  and  petty  jurors.  No  alien,  nor  man  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony,  or  convicted  of  any  infiimous  crime,  unleas  he  has  received  a  free  pardon,  nor  any 
man  under  outlawry  or  excommunication,  is  qualified  to  serve  on  any  jury.  The  proper 
ofiicen  must  summon  the  juron  ten  days  before  attendance  is  required ;  and  for  special 
juries,  three  days.  When  a  jury  have  not  given  their  verdict,  other  twelve  may  be  sworn 
for  other  issuea,  that  no  time  may  be  lost:  and,  if  not  objected  to,  the  same  jury  may  try 
several  issues  in  suoceasion  without  being  redrawn.  Any  man  returned  as  a  juror,  may  be 
challenged  and  set  aside  if  he  has  not  the  qualification  required  by  Uw,  and  he  must  be 
discharged  if  the  court  be  satisfied  of  the  foct;  but  no  person  arraigned  for  murder  is  ad^ 
mitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge  above  the  number  of  twenty.  No  man  can  be  again 
returned  as  a  juror,  who  has  served  at  nidprhu,  or  gaoMelivery,  in  the  county  of  Middle^ 
sex  in  either  of  the  two  terms  next  immediately  preceding,  or  in  the  other  counties,  &e., 
who  has  served  within  one  year  preceding.  No  sberifi*  or  other  officer  am,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  take  or  receive  any  money  or  reward  to  excuse  a  man  from  serving  or  finom 
being  summoned  to  aute  on  juries.f 

The  provisions  of  the  late  act,)  repealing  all  the  hiws  relative  to  the  combination  of  work- 
men, not  having  been  found  eflrectual,>-8uch  combinations  being  injurious  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,— it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  farther  provision,  as  well  for  the  security  arul  personal  freedom  of  the 
individual  workmen  in  the  disposal  of  thdr  skill  and  kbour,  as  for  the  security  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  their  masters  and  empIoyerB»  and  therefore  the  former  act  was  repealed.  It 
is  now  enacted,  that  if  any  penon,  by  violence  to  the  persons  or  property,  or  by  threats  or  inti- 
midation, or  any  manner  of  molestation  or  obstruction,  shall  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any 
journeyman,  &c.,  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  employment,  or  work,  before  the  same  shall  be 
finished,  or  prevent  any  journeyman,  &c,  fh>m  hiring  himself  to,  or  from  accepting  work, 
ftc,  ixom  any  person ;  or  if  any  person  use  or  employ  violence  to  another's  person  or  pro* 
perty,  or  by  threats,  molestation,  or  any  obstruction,  force  or  induce  any  person  to  belong  to 

*«»  Geo.  IV.c.  48.  t  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50.  t  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  03. 
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any  dub  or  asBodaUon,  or  oontribute  to  any  oonuuon  fond,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  for 
not  belonging  to  such  dub,  or  for  his  not  having  complied,  or  refusing  to  comity,  with  any 
rules,  orders^  resdutions,  or  regulations  made  to  obtain  an  advance,  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages,  or  to  lesran  or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of 
work,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  &c.,  or  its  management :  or 
if  any  person  shall  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  by  threats,  intimida- 
tion, molestation,  or  ofastruetion,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  manufhcturer,  &c,  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  mode  of  regulating,  managing,  conducting,  or  carrying  on  such  manu- 
facture^ &&;  or  to  limit  the  number  of  his  apprenticest  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants : 
every  person  so  offending,  aiding,  abetting,  or  aaasting,  on  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned, 
and  may  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  But 
this  act  is  not  meant  to  interfere  with  reguhir  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  settling  rates  of 
wages  to  be  received,  or  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  employed  by  the  persons  meeting.  The 
act  also  very  properly  debars  a  master  in  any  particular  trade  or  manufacture,  See,  from 
acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  case  where  the  offence  is  chaiiged  to  have  been 
committed  under  this  act* 

The  laws  received  a  more  extensive  reformation  during  the  short  reign  of  George  IV. 
than  any  previous  age  had  experienced ;  for  much  of  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the  en- 
lightened exertions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his  acts  relate  chiefly  to  offences  against  individuals, 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  generally:  in  connexion  with  this^  k)rd  Lans- 
downe  introduced  a  kiw,  which  relates  chiefly  to  offonoes  against  the  person,  and  which  will 
be  afterwards  narrated  in  its  proper  place.  And  as  the  following  act  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  making  such  fundamental  changes  and  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  Engbnd,  we  shall  give  it  entire,  divested  however  of  its  technicalities. 
It  was  passed,  and  bears  date,  86th  May,  188& 

I.  Whsrsas,  it  is  expedient  to  define  under  what  drcumstanoes  persons  may  be  admitted 
to  bail  in  cases  of  felony ;  and  to  make  bettor  provision  for  taking  examinations,  informa- 
tions, bailments,  and  reoqgnimnoes,  and  returning  the  same  to  the  proper  tribunals :  and, 
whereas,  the  technical  strictness  of  criminal  proceedings  might  in  many  cases  be  rdaxed,  so 
as  to  insure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  without  depriving  the  accused  of  any  just  means 
of  defence ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Engkmd,  might  in  other  respects  be  rendered  more  effectuaL  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c., 
that  when  any  person  shall  be  taken  on  a  chai^ge  of  felony,  or  suspidon  of  it,  befbre  one  or 
more  JHStkses  of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  supported  by  positive  and  crediUe  evidence  ot 
the  fiu^,  or  by  such  evidence  as  creates  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt ;  such  person  shall  be 
committed  to  prison  by  such  justices  in  manner  herein  described :  but  if  there  be  only  one 
Justice  present,  and  if  the  evidence  be  such  as  neither  to  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt,  nor  to 
warrant  a  dismissal  of  the  charge,  such  justice  shall  detain  the  accused  party,  until  he  or  she 
can  be  taken  before  two  or  more  justices ;  and  if  the  evidence  given  l>efiDre  them  shall  not, 
in  their  opinion,  be  such  as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  nor  to  require  committal, 
but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  there  is  good  ground  for  judidal  in- 
quiry, then  the  accused  person  shall  be  admitted  to  bail. 

II.  And  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  admit  to  bail,  or  commit  to  prison  any 
person  arrssted  for  fdo^y,  or,  on  suspidon  of  it,  shall  take  the  examiiuition  of  such  person, 
and  the  information  on  oath  of  those  acquainted  with  the  facta  and  drcumstanoes  of  the 
case,  and  shall  put  as  much  thereof  as  is  material  in  writing :  and  the  two  justices  shall  cer- 
tify such  bailment  in  writing,  and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  all  who  know  or  declare  any 
thing  respecting  the  felony,  to  appear  at  the  neskt  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &&,  where  the 
trial  is  to  be,  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  accordingly.  The  justices  shall  subscribe  and 
ddiver  the  examinations  into  court 

III.  The  third  ssction  is  a  repetition  nearly  of  the  former,  respecting  the  duty  of  justices 
on  duuqgea  of  misdemeanor. 

IV.  Rebtes  to  the  duty  of  the  coroner,  who,  on  any  inquisition  where  any  person  shall  be 
Indicted  for  manslaughter,  or  murder,  or  the  accessories,  shall  put  the  material  parts  of  the 

•  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1». 
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eWdenw  in  wiftinf ;  and  bm  suthorHy  to  bind  all  penom  by  ren^piianees  who  hBTe  given 
erldenoe,  to  praaeeate. 

y .  Any  jnstioe  or  coroner  oflending  in  any  thing  oaotnry  to  the  tine  intait  and  meaning 
of  thete  jMovisions,  aball  on  a  fummary  proof  bo  fined. 

y  I.  Those  providoni  rehuing  to  Joitlcesand  ooranen  ahall  be  applicable^  not  only  to  the 
oonnticfl  at  large,  bat  to  all  other  JurifldicUona. 

y  11.  This  provides  for  all  felonies  with  and  without  benefit  of  deigy,  but  as  a  subae- 
quent  act  wholly  abolished  this  privilege,  the  dause  is  rendered  unneoesBary.* 

yill.  And  with  regard  to  deig}'able  ofiences,  if  any  person  shaU  be  indicted  of  any 
felony,  which  entitles  the  offender  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  on  arraignment  such  person 
sliali  confess  the  felony,  or  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  wUl  not  answer  directly  to  the  charge, 
or  shall  peremptorily  challenge  above  the  number  of  twenty  Jurymen,  or  shall  be  outiawed 
upon  such  indictment,  then  the  offender  and  acceanriee  shall  be  deemed  and  talten  to  be 
convicted  of  the  felony ;  and  the  court  shall  award  such  Judgment  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed by  verdict 

IX.  If  any  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  or  command,  any  other  person  to  commit  any 
felony,  whether  at  oommon  hiw,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statutes,  the  counsellor  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  indicted  or  convicted  either  as  an  aooessory  before  the  Ihot  to  the 
principal  felony,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  prindpal  fehm,  may  be  indicted  andoanvided 
of  a  substantive  felony,  whether  the  pif  ndpal  shaU  or  shall  not  have  been  convicted  or  amen- 
able to  jualiee,  and  may  be  punished  in  the  same  maimer  aa  any  accessory  convicted  aa  anch 
before  the  foot ;  and  the  noeessory's  oflenoe  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  pun- 
Ished  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try  the  prindpal  fekn,  wherever  the  offence  may 
have  been  committed :  if  the  prindpal  felony  ahall  have  been  committed  in  one  county,  and 
the  aooeswry*s  offimoe  in  another,  the  accessory's  oflenoe  may  be  tried  in  dther  of  such 
oountiea. 

X.  Contalna  providona  to  the  same  eflfect  as  the  preceding  aeetlon. 

XI.  If  any  princfpol  oflTender  shall  be  in  any  wise  convicted  of  any  felony,  he  ahaU  be 
proceeded  againat,  dther  before  or  after  the  i^  in  the  aame  manner  as  if  the  prindpal 
felon  had  been  duly  attainted,  even  although  the  prindpal  ahould  die,  or  be  admitted  to 
Iwnefitof  deigy,t  or  pardoned,  or  otherwise  delivered  befon  attainder:  and  the  accessory 
shall  suffer  the  same  punishment,  as,  if  convicted,  he  shouU  have  suffered,  if  the  prindpal 
had  been  attiiinted. 

XII.  Provides  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  on  the  boundaries  of  counties,  which 
may  be  tried  in  dther  county. 

XIII.  Offences  committed  on  any  peiBon,  or  property  in  any  coodi,  viaggon,  cart,  or 
other  carriage  employed  in  any  Journey ;  or  on  board  of  any  vessel  employed  on  any  voyage, 
iHivigable  river,  canal,  or  inland  navigation,  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  oi;  tried,  deter- 
mined, and  punished  in  any  county  through  any  part  whereof  such  of  the  above  vehicles 
shall  have  passed  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage:  and  in  all  caaea  when  the  dde, 
nentre,  or  other  part  of  any  highway,  &&,  or  canal,  &c,  shall  oonstitnte  the  boundary  of  any 
two  counties,  sudi  fdony  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  dther  of  the  said  counties,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  actually  been  committed  in  such  county. 

XI y.  In  any  indictment  of  inforrruition  for  any  felony,  Ic,  wherdn  it  ahaU  be  neeee- 
aary  to  state  the  ownership  of  any  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  whidi  belongs  or  is  in 
the  possesdon  of  nunre  than  one  person ;  whether  they  be  partners  in  trade,  Jdnt  tenants, 
parceners,  or  teiants  in  common ;  it  shall  be  suffident  to  name  one  of  such  permns,  and  to 
state  that  the  property  bdongs  to  him,  and  any  othera  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  above 
description  is  sufldent  for  iiuiictmenta  or  informations,  and  the  meaning  of  this  providon 
extends  to  all  jdnt^stock  companies  and  trustees. 

Xy.  In  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  fdony,  ftc^,  committed  in  or  upon  any  bridge^ 
court,  gaol,  house  of  correction,  infirmary,  as>'lum,  or  other  buUdii^  erected  or  maintained 
in  whde  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  ridiiig,  or  dividon,  or  on  or  with  reqiect  to 
any  goods,  chattels,  fta,  provided  at  their  expense,  and  to  be  uasd  in  repairs  or  altaratlonB  of 
any  of  these  public  iivtitutions;  it  shall  be  suffkient  lo  state  that  auch  property,  real  or  per- 
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ional,  belongs  to  the  hihftbluuiti  ofiiich  oonnty,  &c.,  without  spedfying  the  names  of  any  of 
the  iBhaUtantfl. 

XVL  In  any  indictment  tar  fehmy  on  any  workhouse,  poorhouse,  or  goods,  &c.  pro- 
Tided  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  any  parishes,  townships,  hamlets,  or  places ;  or  to  be  used  in 
any  workhouse,  or  poorhouse,  er  to  the  master  or  mistress,  or  servants  of  the  same,  it  shall 
be  suflident  to  state  such  property  to  belong  to  the  oreraeen  of  the  poor  Air  the  time  being, 
without  specifying  aU  or  any  of  their  names:  and  in  fehmies  on  materials,  tools,  or  imple- 
ments for  altering  or  repairing  the  highways  within  any  parish,  fre.  otherwise  than  by  the 
the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  any  turnpike  road ;  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  arer,  that  such 
things  are  the  property  of  the  sunreyon  of  the  highwray  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  specify  any  of  their  names. 

XVII.  With  rospect  to  any  indictment  or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  com- 
mitted on  any  house,  turnpike  or  other  property  of  any  description,  belonging  to  any  turn- 
pike road,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  such  property  belongs  to  the  trustees  or  oommiSEionera 
for  the  time  being,  without  specifying  their  names. 

XVIII.  Any  indictment,  ftc.  for  fekmy,  &c  committed  on  any  sewer,  or  other  matter 
within  or  under  the  riew,  cognisance,  or  management  of  any  commisrionen  of  sowers,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  such  property  betongs  to  the  trustees  or  oommissionera  for  the  time  be- 
ing, without  specifying  their  namea. 

XIX.  No  indictment  or  information  shall  be  abated  by  reann  of  any  dilatory  plea  of  mis- 
nomer  or  want  of  addition,  or  of  wroty  addition  of  the  party  oflering  snoh  plen,  if  the  court 
shall  be  satisfied  by  affidavit  or  otherwise  of  the  truth  of  such  plea ;  but  in  such  case  the 
court  shall  forthwith  cause  the  indictment  or  Indictments  to  be  amended  according  to  the 
truth,  and  shall  csll  upon  such  party  to  plead  thereto,  and  shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  dlbi- 
tory  plea  had  been  advanced. 

XX.  No  judgment  upon  any  Indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
whether  afler  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  defiuxlt,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or 
revened  lor  want  of  the  averment  of  any  matter  necessary  to  be  proved,  nor  for  the 
omission  of  the  words,  **  as  appears  by  the  record  ;'*  or  of  the  words,  «  with  force  and  arms;*' 
or  of  the  words,  **  against  the  peace  ;*'  nor  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  **  against  the  ibrm 
of  the  statute;"  instead  of  the  words,  **  against  the  form  of  the  statutes,'*  or  taee  t«rsa ;  nor  for 
that  any  peiaon  or  penons  mentioned  in  the  indictment  or  information,  is  or  are  designated 
by  a  name  of  office,  or  other  descriptive  appelfaition,  instead  of  his,  her,  or  their  proper 
names;  nor  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  in  any  case 
where  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence;  nor  for  stating  the  time  imperfectly,  nor  for 
stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the  indict- 
ment or  exhiliiting  the  Information,  or  on  an  impossible  day,  or  on  a  day  that  never  hap- 
pened ;  nor  for  want  of  a  proper  and  perfect  venue,  when  the  court  shall  appear  by  the  In- 
dictment or  Information  to  haTO  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  offence. 

XXI.  No  verdict  after  Judgment  for  any  fekmy,  &c  shall  be  stayed  or  revened  for  want 
of  a  similiter,  nor  by  reason  that  the  Jury  process  has  been  awarded  to  a  wrong  officer,  upon 
an  insufficient  suggestion;  nor  for  any  misnomer  or  misdescription  of  the  officer  returning 
such  process,  or  of  any  of  the  Juron ;  nor  because  any  penon  has  served  on  the  jury  who  has 
not  been  returned  as  a  Juror  by  the  sheriff  or  other  officer;  and  that  where  the  offencu 
chaiged  has  been  created  by  any  statute,  or  subfected  to  a  greater  degree  of  punishment,  the 
indictment  shall,  after  verdict,  be  held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  if  it  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  stetute. 

XXII.  The  court  before  which  any  penon  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  for  any  felony,  is 
hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor,  or  of  any  other  person 
who  shall  appear  on  recognismceor  subposna,  to  prosecute,  or  give  evidence  against  any  per- 
son accused  of  fekmy,  to  order  payment  to  the  prosecutor  of  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
by  the  prosecutor;  as  also  such  sums  of  money  as  the  court  shall  think  resnnableand  suffi- 
dent  to  reimburse  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  for  the  expenses  they  have  severally  incurred 
in  attending  before  the  magistrates  and  grand  Jury,  or  In  otherwise  carrying  on  such  pro- 
secution ;  and  also  a  compenation  for  thdr  trouble  and  hiss  of  time.  It  shaU  be  stiU  Uwful 
for  the  court,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oouH,  any  person  shall  have  attended  In  obedience 
of  any  such  recognisance  or  subp«n»— even  although  no  indictment  had  been  preferred— 
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to  order  jmyment  to  such  penon  of  such  sum  of  money  as  the  court  shall  think  reasonable, 
for  reimbursing  their  expenses  and  loss  of  time.  And  the  expenses  and  remuneration  shall 
be  ascertained  by  the  magistrates'  certificate,  granted  before  the  trial,  &c 

XXIII.  Many  individuals  having  heretofore  been  deterred  by  the  expense  from  pro- 
secuting persons  guilty  of  misdemeanofS,  who  consequently  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  ofiences;  for  remedy  it  is  enacted,  that  when  any  prosecutor  or  other  person  shall  ap- 
pear before  any  court  on  recognizance,  or  subpeena,  either  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence 
against  any  person  indicted  of  any  assault,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ;  of  any  riot,  of  any 
misdemeanor,  for  receiving  stolen  property,  knowing  the  same  to  hare  been  stolen  property, 
of  any  assault  upon  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  upon  any  person  in  aid 
of  such  officer,  of  any  neglect  or  breach  of  duty  as  a  peace  officer,  of  any  assault  committed 
in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  of  knowingly  and  designedly  ob- 
taining any  property  by  fidse  pretences^  of  wilful  and  indecent  exposure  of  the  person,  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  peijury,  or  its  subornation ;  every  such  court  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  order  payment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  a  compensation  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  and  this  even  if  there  should  not 
have  been  a  bill  of  indictment  preferred. 

XXIV.  The  officer  of  the  court,  shall  forthwith  make  out  and  deliver  an  order  to  the  pro- 
secutor, on  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  shilling  for  the  prosecutor  and  sixpence  for  each  other 
penon,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  riding  or  division,  in  which  the  offence  shall  either 
haye  been,  or  supposed  to  have  been  committed ;  who  is  hereby  authorized  on  sight  of  such 
order,  forthwith  to  pay  it. 

XXV.  And,  as  febnies  and  misdemeanors  may  bo  committed  in  liberties,  franchises, 
cities,  towns  and  pkoes,  wluch  do  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of  any  county  rate*,  but 
some  of  which  raise  a  rate,  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate ;  therefore,  such  costs  and  expenses, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  rate  raised  by  these  places,  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate*,  or  out  of 
any  fund  applicable  to  simihu-  purposes. 

XXVI.  For  the  better  regulation  of  costs  and  expenses,  it  shall  be  hiwful  for  .the  justkses 
of  the  peace  to  establish,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  such  reguhitions,  as  to  the  rate  of  any 
costs  and  expenses,  to  t>e  afterwards  allowed ;  and  which  regulations,  having  received  the  ap- 
probation and  signature  of  one  justice  of  gaol-delivery,  or  of  great  sessions  for  the  county; 
shall  be  binding  on  all  pemns  in  it  whatsoeyer. 

XXVII.  The  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  all  similar  cases  of  fetony  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  is  empowered  to  order  the  assistant  to  the  counsel  for  the  affaiis  of  the  admi- 
ralty and  navy,  to  pay  such  costs,  expenses,  and  compensation  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses ; 
In  like  maimer  as  other  oourU  may  order  the  treasurer  of  the  county  to  pay  the  same. 

XXVIII.  When  any  persons  shall  appear  to  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &C.,  to 
have  been  active  in  the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  murder,  or  with  feloni- 
ously, and  maliciously  shooting  at,  or  with  stabbing,  cutting,  or  poisoning,  or  administering 
any  thing  to  procure  miscarriage,  or  with  rape,  or  with  burglary,  or  felonious  house-break- 
ing, or  with  robbery  on  the  person,  or  with  arson,  or  with  hoise-stealing,  bullock-stealing, 
sheep-stealing,  or  their  accessories:  the  court  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  the 
sheriffof  the  county,  &c.,  to  pay  to  such  assistant  such  sum  of  money,  as  the  court  shall 
deem  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  compensation  for  expense,  exertions,  and  loss  of  time. 

XXIX.  Every  order  for  payment  in  the  above  cases,  shall  be  made  out,  and  delivered  to 
the  proper  officer  of  court,  on  being  paid  five  shillings ;  and  the  sherifl*  is  authorized  upon 
sight  of  such  order,  to  pay  the  same,  who  may  daim  repayment  of  the  same  firom  the  trea- 
sury. 

XXX.  If  any  man  shall  happen  to  be  killed,  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  any  criminal, 
the  court,  before  whom  the  criminal  shall  be  tried,  shall  order  the  sheriff'  of  the  county 
to  pay  to  the  widow  of  the  man  so  killed,  or  to  his  children,  or  to  his  father  and  mother,  as 
the  case  may  be,  such  sum  of  money  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  think  fit. 

XXXI.  The  practice  of  indiscriminately  estreating  reoqgnizances,  for  the  appearance  of 
prosecutors,  or  evidence,  having  been  found  frequently  productive  of  hardship :  it  is  there- 
fore enacted,  Uiat  in  any  case  where  persons  bound  by  recognizance,  shall  therein  make  de- 
fiiult ;  the  officer  who  makes  out  the  estreaty,  is  required  to  make  out  a  list  in  writing,  spcd- 
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fylhg  the  name  of  every  peraoo  making  defiiult,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence,  with  the 
rerfdenoe,  trade,  profeslon,  or  calling  of  both  the  person  and  his  sureties^  distinguishing  the 
prindpal  from  the  sureties,  stating  the  cause  (if  Imown}^  why  such  persons  have  not  ap- 
peared, and  whether  by  their  non-appearance  the  ends  of  justice  have  be^n  defeated  or  de- 
layed s  and,  before  reoognisiiictts  are  estreated  to  lay  such  list  before  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  superior  courts  of  record,  who  are  respectively  authorised  and  required  to  examine  the 
list,  and  make  such  order,  touching  the  estreating  or  putting  in  process  any  such  reoog- 
ntzanoe,  as  shall  appear  to  them  respectively  to  be  just.  And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
officer  of  any  court  to  estreat  or  put  in  process  any  such  recognizance  without  the  written  or- 
der of  tlie  justice,  recorder,  corporate  officer,  chairnum,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  before  whom 
respectively  such  lists  shall  have  been  laid. 

XXXI I.  Repeals  either  partially  or  entirely,  all  acts  relating  to  this  subject,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  ^  to  the  date  of  this  act,  except  so  for  as  any  of  the  said  acts  relate  to 
Scothind  or  Ireland,  or  repeal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  other  acts^  and  except  aa  to  of- 
fences committed  be^Dre  the  passing  of  this  act.* 

On  the  ISlh  April,  1887,  parliament  regulated  the  mode  of  payment  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  which  may  0^1  due  on  Good-friday,  or  on  Christmas  day;  so  that  if 
bills  or  notes  are  dishonoured  on  the  day  preceding  either  of  these  two  days,  it  is  not  neoesnry 
for  the  holders  to  g^ve  notice  of  the  dishonour  until  the  day  after  Good-friday  and  Christmas 
day,  and  if  Christmas  day  should  fidl  on  a  Monday,  although  bills  are  in  consequence  payable 
on  the  preceding  Saturday,  yet  notice  of  their  dishonour  is  not  to  be  given  till  Tuesday,  be- 
ing the  day  after  Christmas  day,  on  the  85th  December,  which  notice  is  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  And  in  all  casas  where  bills  and  promissory  notes  fall  due  on  any  day  appointed  by 
his  majesty's  proclamation  for  a  day  of  solemn  ftst  or  thanksgiving,  the  tame  shall  be  pay- 
able en  the  day  next  preceding,  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  may  be  noted  and  protested  on 
such  preceding  day;  but  it  is  not  neceaaary  for  the  holden  to  give  notice  of  the  diahonour 
until  the  day  next  after  auch  fiut  or  thanksgiving  day,  nor  till  the  Tuesday  after,  if  the  faster 
thanksgiving  day  be  appointed  on  a  Monday.  And  firom  the  date  of  this  act,  Good-friday, 
Christmas  day,  and  every  Cast  and  thanksgiving  day  appointed  by  the  king,  shall  be  treated 
and  considered  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  as  r^ards  bills  and  promissory  notes  as  the  Lord's 
day,  commonly  called  Sunda} .  But  it  ia  expreaaly  provided  that  no  part  of  thia  act  ahall  ex- 
tend to  Scotland.  | 

Many  dangerous  accidents,  and  eveu  the  kas  of  life  having  occurred,  not  only  to  trespaas- 
ers,  but  even  to  the  innocent,  through  the  setting  of  spring-guns,  traps^  &&,  this  same  par- 
liament enacted,  that  from  the  S8th  May,  1887,  whosoever  ahall  aet,  or  cause  to  be  set,  any 
spring-gun,  man-trap,  or  other  engine  calcukited  to  destroy  human  life,  or  inflict  any  grie- 
vous bodily  harm  on  trespassers,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  this  prohibition 
does  not  extend  to  traps,  &c.,  for  the  intention  of  destroying  vermin.  If  any  penon  coming 
into  posaesBion,  shall  allow  traps,  &c.,  to  remain,  though  set  up  by  his  predecessor,  shall  be 
considered  as  guilty  aa  if  he  had  set  them  up  himseUl  But  spring-guns,  &&,  set  in  a  dwell- 
ing-honsa  for  its  protection  are  kwful,  and  do  not  come  wifjiin  the  meaning  of  this  act 
Those  setting  spring-guns  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act  were  not  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment, and  it  is  excepted  from  extending  to  Sootiand.  t 

The  frequent  occurrence  ofcases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies  In  Scotland,  occasioned  the 
paving  of  an  act,  giving  the  court  of  jusUdary  jurisdkrtion  to  try  them :  Accordingly,  after 
the  88th  May,  1687,  it  is  kwful  to  prosecute  all  peraons  accused  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  in 
Scotkuid,  before  the  high  court  or  any  circuit  court  of  justfcdary  by  indictment  or  criminal 
f  I  tters,  and  according  to  the  same  forms  and  oourae  of  proceedings  aa  is  usual  in  other  offences 
prosecuted  before  the  said  courts  ;  and  the  judges  are  authorised  and  empowered  to  try  all 
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SHeo.  VII., e.  3.-^6  Hen.  V III., c. a.— 83 Hen.  VIIL.cs.— 2ft8EiL  Vl.,r.34.— 6&&  Ed.  VI.,  c.  ic 
1  A  3  P.  ft  M.  c.  ia.^-4  ft  3  P.&M,  c.  10.— 4  W.  M.  e.  8.— lo  ft  II.  W.  III.  &  23.— 1  Anne.  c.  0.  ValfO. 
5  Anoe  c  81.— 6  Geo  I.  c.  33.-35  Geo.  II.  c.  36—37  Geo.  IL  c  s.— 18 Geo.  IlI.e.  l0.-^s  Geo.  III.  c.  fio. 
43  Geo.  III.,  e.  113—66  Geo.  HI.,  c.  73.— 68  Geo.  IIL,  e.  7o^~60  Gra.  III.,  c.  37.-60  Geo.  III.,  c.  90. 
1  Geo.  IV^  c.  102.-3  Geo.  IV^  c.  s8.— 8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  136.— 6  Geo.  IV.,  r.  56. 

1 7  ft  a  Geo.  IV.,  r.  15.  1 7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  is. 
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fSMB  of  fhuidulent  bankntptcy,  and  to  inflict  tuch  punichment  aa  is  oompatent  for  tboaa 
judgm  to  award  afaioat  penons  oonyided  of  tho  said  crime.  The  act  alao  anablei  tnoteea 
or  any  craditor  wboaa  dalm  faaa  been  receiTod  and  duly  tanked,  with  the  OQDcannenoe  of  the 
lord  adrooata,  to  praeeonta  in  either  of  theae  ooiirts,  without  pn^judidng  the  pubUc  pnaa- 
outor's  title.  * 

The  n«zt  act  we  thall  hare  to  notice,  ia  the  repeal  of  various  atatutea  relating  to  larceny, 
and  their  conaolidation  into  one  geneial  act  Laarcemf  or  tk^  is  dinting wjahed  by  the  hiw  into 
two  sorti;  the  one  is  csUed  timple  Uroeny,  or  plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
atrodous  drcumstanoBi  and  the  other  is  mued  or  camptund  huneny,  in  which  is  also  indnd- 
ed,  the  aggnyatioii  of  taking  from  one's  house  or  pemn.  Formerly,  the  stealing  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  was  called  grand  lareeny,  and  of  that  vahie  or  under,  petit 
larceny,  but  the  act  to  be  recited  abolished  this  distinction.  Larosny,  imf^es  a  taaing  any 
thing  away  without  the  owner's  consent ;  and  it  is  now  Ailly  established,  that  In  all  cases 
where  horses  and  carriages  are  hired  and  never  returned,  if  the  jury  are  of  opinion  finom  the 
circumstances,  that  the  pereons  to  whom  they  are  delivared  intended  at  the  time  of  hiring 
never  to  restore  them,  or  that  the  intention  to  steal  them  or  convert  them  to  their  own  uas 
existed  in  their  minds  at  the  time  they  gained  posseaion,  they  are  guilty  of  fehmy.  And 
when  a  person  hires  a  hone  fbra  pertlouhur  time,  or  to  go  aspedfie  jouraey,  and,  after  comply, 
ing  with  the  terms  of  the  special  agreement,  sellsit ;  his  possessicBi  being  then  unsupported  by 
any  privity  of  contract,  or  consent  of  the  owner,  he  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  fefamy.  And  it  in 
now  also  generally  held,  that  if  the  possession  of  property  is  obtained  by  any  contrivance  an- 
imoJuranM^  as  by  pretending  lo  And  a  valuable  ring,  cutting  cards,  or  laying  wagers,  or 
by  undertaUng  to  exchange  a  note  into  cash,  or  gdd  into  silver,  it  amounts  to  fektny.  But 
when  the  sale  of  a  hone  or  any  other  artiGie  is  complete,  and  poaaesrion  delivered  to  the 
bu}  er,  who  rides  away  with  the  hone,  or  carries  off  the  artide,  without  paying  for  it,  no 
felony  is  committed.  For  in  that  caae,  both  the  property  and  poasession  is  parted  with,  and 
the  owner  Is  defrauded,  not  of  the  hone  or  artide,  but  only  of  its  price,  and  he  has  his  re- 
medy by  an  action  to  recover  it  It  Is  now  stated  as  the  resuU  of  all  preceding  casei^  that  if 
a  peraon  obtain  the  goods  of  another  by  a  lawful  delivery  without  ftaud,  though  he  after- 
wards convert  them,  it  is  not  felony :  but  if  such  delivery  be  obtained  by  any  fraud  or  fiUae- 
hood,  and  with  an  intent  to  ateal,  though  under  pretence  of  hiring,  or  even  of  purchase,  (if 
in  the  latter  case,  it  was  not  intended  to  give  credit,)  the  deliyery  in  fiict,  by  the  owner, 
wiU  not  peas  the  legal  poasesaion,  so  as  to  save  the  party  ftom  the  guilt  of  fekmy.  But  If  the 
property  were  intended  to  peas  by  the  delirery,  there  can  be  no  felonious  taking. 

If  a  puras  is  tied  to  the  pocket  by  a  string,  or  goods  to  a  counter  in  a  shop,  and  the  pune 
is  taken  out  of  the  pocket,  or  the  goods  from  the  counter,  yet  the  hiroeny  is  not  complete,  it* 
the  string  remain  unbroken.  But  where  a  man  snatched  an  ear<ring  ihun  a  hidy's  ctfTi  find 
afterwards  dropt  it  in  her  hair,  it  was  heU  to  be  a  suffident  carrying  away  to  constitute  a 
robbery.  The  removal  of  a  parcel  ftom  one  end  of  a  waggon  to  the  other,  with  an  intent  to 
steal,  amounts  to  a  larceny:  but  in  a  caae  where  a  bale  of  goods  was  ndsed,  and  placed  upon 
its  end,  in  a  peipendicuhur  posture,  this  was  not  thought  to  be  a  suffident  carrying  away, 
there  not  having  been  a  complete  removal  ftom  the  space  it  before  occupied.  And  also  when 
a  man  was  stopped  and  ordered  by  the  prisoner  to  put  a  pared  down  upon  the  ground,  whkrh 
he  was  canying,  but  whfch  the  prisoner  did  not  afterwarda  take  up ;  this  was  not  hdd  to  be 
a  nffident  carrying  away,  to  complete  the  crime  of  robbery.  In  another  case,  in  which  the 
prisoner  had  lifted  a  bag  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  boot  of  a  coach,  but  was  detected  before  he 
got  it  out;  it  did  not  appear  thatait  was  entirdy  removed  from  the  space  it  at  first  occupied 
lo  the  boot,  but  the  nddx^  it  from  the  bottom,  had  completdy  removed  each  pan  of  it  from 
the  space  which  that  spedflc  part  had  previoudy  occupied.  The  judges  hdd  this  to  be  u 
comi^ete  aportatlon,  or  carrying  away.  | 

The  various  enactments  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  have  made  the  most  eseniiul  mul 
fundamental  alterations  in  the  law,  respectii^  the  subjects  of  the  benefit  of  dergy,  larcen), 
and  other  offences  coimected  therewith,  but  particdarly  an  act  passed  2]8t  June,  1827 ;  tJie 
preamble  to  which  announoei^  that « it  la  expedient  to  repeal  various  statutes  now  in  foroe  in 

*  7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.,  c. »).  t  ProCnoor  Chriiti«u*i  note*  on  Blarkstooe. 
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that  put  of  the  united  kingdom  (slled  England,  nkAiye  to  the  benefit  of  dergy  ;  and  U  m 
alio  expedient  to  repeal  variow  etattttae  raladre  to  laroeny,  and  other  offenoee  of  stealing, 
and  to  borgiary,  robbery,  and  thnala  tor  the  purpoee  of  robbery,  or  of  extortloo,  and  to 
embesjlement,  &lie  pretences,  and  the  receipt  of  stolen  property,  in  order  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  those  statutes  may  be  amended,  and  consolidated  into  one  act ;  and  it  is 
also  expedient  with  the  same  Yiews  to  repeal  Taiioas  statutes,  relatiye  to  maUciona  iigurive 
to  property ;  and  also,  with  the  same  view  to  rapeal  various  statutes  relative  to  remedi«e 
against  the  hundred."  Therefore,  all  statutes  creatii^  subjects  of  kiroeny,  whkh  did  not 
exist  at  common  law,  trom  the  9th  Henry  III.,  to  the  7th  Geoi;ge  IV.,  c.  69,  an  repealed, 
except  such  as  relate  to  the  post  office,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  or  to 
the  public  stores,  bank  of  England,  or  the  south  aea  company.* 

And  on  the  same  date,  another  act  was  paaed,  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  hiws 
in  England,  relative  to  larceny  and  other  ofiences  connected  therewith.  The  preamble  to 
which  states^  that  **  various  statutes  now  in  foroe  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Enghmd,  relative  to  larceny  and  other  oflences  of  stealing,  and  to  buiglary,  robbery,  and 
threats  for  the  purpoee  of  robbery  or  of  extortion,  and  to  embezzlement,  false  pretences, 
and  the  receipt  of  stoloQ  property,  are  by  an  act  of  the  preeent  session  of  parliament,  repealed 
from  and  after  the  *—  day  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  exoeptias  to  offences  committed  before, 
or  upon  that  day,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  provisions  contained  in  these  various  statutes, 
should  be  amended,  and  consolidated  into  this  act,  and  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time  as  the 
said  repealing  act** 

The  II.  section  abolishes  the  distinction  between  gnuid  and  petit  laroen} ;  and  every 
huoeny,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same 
nature^  and  subject  to  the  same  inddenti^  in  all  reepecti^  as  gmnd  hunoeny  was  in  times  past. 
III.  Any  person  convicted  of  any  fekny,  hereby  made  punishable  like  simple  laroeny, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  for  seven  yeare,  or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  axoeeding  two  years  ^  and,  if  a  male,  in  addition  to  be  wfaipt, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  me,  two,  or  three  times,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  IV. 
If  the  sentence  is  impriaonment,  then  solitary  ponftnement,  or  hard  kbour,  may  be 
supenuided.  V.  Stealing  any  tally,  order,  or  other  security,  entitling  any  person  or  body 
corporate  to  any  share  or  interest  in  the  funds,  whether  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  or  any  foreign  state,  or  any  body  corporate^  company,  or  society,  or  to  any 
deposit  in  any  savings  bank,  or  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note,  warrant,  order,  or  other 
security  whatsoever,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  guilt  of  felony*  and  to  the  same  punishment 
as  the  stealing  under  like  circumstances  of  any  goods.  VI.  If  any  person  rob  any  other 
person  of  any  chattd,  money,  or  valuable  security,  as  above  described,  he  shall  suffer  death 
as  a  ielon.  Assault  with  intent  to  commit  robbery,  and  demands  accompanied  with  menaces 
or  force,  are  felony;  and  offenden  may  be  transported  for  lift,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
seven  yean,  or  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  four  yean;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once, 
twice,  orthlte  times,  either  publicly  or  privately,  whipt,  in  addition  tothe  imprisonment  VII. 
Every  peison  accusing,  or  threatening  to  accuse,  another  person  of  an  infiunous  crime,  with 
the  view  or  intention  of  extorting  gain  from  him,  and  who,  by  intimidation,  does  extort  money, 
or  any  other  thing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  robbery,  indicted  and  punished  accordingly. 
VIII.  The  sending  of  letton  threatening  to  accuse  any  party  of  an  inihmous  crime,  with 
the  intention  of  extorting  money,  &c.,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  guilt  of  felony,  and,  on 
conviction,  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  to  imprisonment  for  four  years,  and  to  be  whipt.  I X . 
Defines  every  attempt,  endeavour,  solicitation,  penuasion,  promise,  or  threat,  to  move  or 
induce  any  person  to  the  commission  or  permission  of  an  infamous  crime,  shall  be  deemed 
such,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  X.  Sacrilege,  that  is,  breaking  into  and  entering  any 
church  or  chapel,  and  stealing  and  afterwards  breaking  out,  subjecte  the  party  to  the  guilt 
and  penalty  of  felony,  that  is,  death.  XI.  Every  person  convicted  of  burglary,  shall  sufler 
death  as  a  felon,  whether  the  offender  breaks  into  ike  house,  or,  having  been  in,  breaks  out 
of  it  in  the  night-time.  XII.  An  offender  breaking  into  a  house  and  stealing  to  any  value, 
and  putting  any  inhabitant  in  fear ;  or  stealing  privately  to  the  value  of  Ave  pounds,  shall  in 
either  case  suffer  death  as  a  fek>n.  XII  I.  But  no  buiUing  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  a  dwell- 
eift8  0ee.IV.,e.if. 
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ing-booie,  eTenalthmif  h  in  thenraecnrtflla^  onloi  then  boa oonnmoniatkn between sHch 
hyfkHng  and  the  dtveUinf-hoaae,  either  Immediate  or  by  means  of  a  ooterad  and  endoied 
paeBge,  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  XIV.  A  nbberj  in  any  btdldinf  within  tliesame 
curtUlage  af  the  Imife,  bat  not  piirilcged  as  part  ef  the  hoose,  eubfeda  theoficnderto  tiam- 
portation  lor  not  lea  Umnferen  yean,  ortoimpriaanment  not  beyond  fimr  yean,  with  whip- 
ping addilionaL  XV.  Robbery  in  a  shop  or  waKhoum  subjeoH  the  offender  to  any  of  the 
pnniflhmenfa  before  mentioned.  XVI.  Stcalhig  to  the  valne  of  ten  ihiUinfi  any  article  of 
■illt,  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  diuinganyit^ge  or  progremof  manvfiKtnre,  mbjeds  theoflender 
to  the  before  mentioned  ponishmentiL  XVII.  Stealing  goods  from  a  veasel  of  any  descrip- 
tion, in  any  port,  riTor,  canal,  or  creek,  dodc,  whar^  or  quay,  sattjeds  the  offenden  to  the 
aboTO  ponishmentL  XVIII.  Any  penon  that  shall  pimider  or  steal  any  part  of  any  ship 
or  Teael  in  distreai,  wrecked  or  sbanded,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise  bdonging  to  snch 
vessel,  shall  suflvr  death  as  a  fekm :  bat  if  artides  of  small  valae  be  stolen,  withont  dr- 
cnmstsnoes  of  cradty,  ootnge,  or  violence,  the  oflender  shaU  only  be  punished  as  ibr  simple 
huwny.  XIX.  Shipwrecked  goods^  firand  In  the  possesdon  of  any  one  who  cannot  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  them,  shall  be  forthwith,  by  order  cf  a  Jnstioe,  delivered  to  thdr 
rightful  owner,  and  the  offender  shall  forfdt  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods^ 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  XX.  Shipwredced  goods  exposed  for  sale,  may  be 
sdzed,  and  the  offender  fined  as  above.  XXI.  Stealing  reoorda^  or  other  proceedings  of 
any  description  whatever,  from  a  court  of  justice,  subjeds  the  offender  to  tran^rtation  for 
seven  yean,  or  such  other  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  court  may  award.  XXII.  To 
steal,  destroy,  or  conceal,  dther  during  the  life  or  after  the  death  of  any  testator  or  testatrix, 
any  will,  oodidl,  or  other  testamentary  instrument,  whether  relating  to  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  to  both.  Is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  as  in  the  last  section.  XXIII.  To 
steal  any  writings  or  title  deeds  relating  to  a  real  estate,  is  a'  misdemeanor  punishable  as 
before.  XXIV.  These  provision^  as  to  wills  and  writings,  shall  not  lessen  any  remedy 
which  the  aggrieved  party  bad  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act  XXV.  Stealing  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  either  for  the  cansase  or  the  skin,  is  fekmy,  and  punishable  with  death. 
XXVI.  Unlawfully  to  course,  hunt,  snare,  carry  away,  kill  or  wound  deer  in  any  indosure, 
is  fekmy,  and  punishable  as  simple  hroeny ;  but  unlawfully  hunting,  &c.,  in  unindosed  ground 
is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.  XXVII.  Venison  or  snares  found  In  the  pos- 
session of  any  suspected  penon,  for  which  he  cannot  satisfactorily  account,  shall  subject  him  to 
the  forfdtand  paymentof  asum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  XXVIII.  Setting  engines  for 
taking  deer,  or  pulling  doim  park  fences,  shall  sutiject  the  oflender  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds.  XXIX.  Deer  keepers,  ftc,  may  sdae  the  guns  of  offoiders,  who  do  not  de- 
liver up  the  same  on  demand :  and  resistance  to  deer  keepen,  ftc.,  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  is  fekmy,  and  punishable  as  simple  larceny.  XXX.  Unlawfiilly  klUing  hares  or 
mbbiti^  in  the  rrfght-tlme,  in  any  warren  or  ground  bwfUly  used  for  thdr  breeding,  whe- 
ther it  be  endosed  or  open,  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  accordingly ;  and  If  done  In 
the  day-time,  shaU  forfdt  five  pounds.  XXXI.  Stealing  dogs,  beasts,  or  birds,  ordinarily 
kept  in  confinement,  and  not  subjects  of  larceny,  subjects  the  offender  for  the  first  time  to 
forfeit,  bendee  the  value  of  the  aninud,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  for  a  second 
offence  the  party  is  liable  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  conwtion,  or  the  common 
gad  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  and,  if  a  male,  he  may  be  twice  pulilidy 
whipt.  XXXII.  If  any  dog  or  beast,  or  their  skitis,  birds  or  thdr  piumage,  are  found  in  the 
possession  or  the  premises  of  any  person,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures  and  punishments 
as  before  stated.  XXXI II.  UuUiwfnlly  and  wilfully  killing,  wounding,  or  taking  any  house 
dove  or  pigeon,  diall,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  bird,  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  two 
pounds.  XXXIV.  Unlawfully  taking  or  destroying  any  fish  in  any  water  which  is  situated 
in  the  land  behmging  to  any  house  of  which  the  owner  has  a  right  of  fishing,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punishable  accordingly :  or  in  any  private  fishery  dsewhere,  the  offender,  be- 
ddes  the  value  of  the  fish,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds :  but  this  does  not  ex* 
tend  to  anglen  In  the  day-time.  XXXV.  The  owner  of  the  ground  is  authorised  to  sein 
the  tackle  ot  the  oflender ;  but,  on  the  seizure  of  his  tadJe,  an  angler  in  the  day-time  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  penalty.  XXXVI.  Stealing  oysten  or  o}Ster  brood  from  any  0}iter  bed, 
bying,  or  fishery,  bdng  the  property  of  any  penon,  and  sufiidently  marked  or  known,  is 
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luooiy,  and  pimfahable  aooordingly ;  dr^d^ng  for  ojBten  wilhln  tha  llmito  of  any  oytCer 
fishery  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  XXXV 1 1.  To  steal,  or  to  sever  with  the  intent  to  steal,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  or 
any  lapis  cakminaris,  maqganese,  or  mundate,  or  any  wad,  black  cawke,  or  black  lead,  or 
any  ooal  or  cannel  ooal,  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  vein  thereof,  respectirely,  is  felony,  and  on 
oonTiction  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  simple  laroeny.  XXX  V II I.  To  steal,  cut,  break, 
root  up,  or  otherwise  damage,  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling, 
shrub,  or  underwood,  growing  in  any  park,  orchard,  ipirden,  or  pleasure  ground,  if  the 
value  exceed  one  pound,  is  felony,  and  punishable  as  simple  laroeny :  and  if  the  wood,  as 
mentioned,  be  growing  in  any  other  situation,  if  the  value  stolen  amount  to  five  pounds,  it  is 
fek>ny,  and  punishable  as  simple  kroeny.  XXXIX.  But  if  the  damage  to  a  tree,  ftc.,  with 
intent  to  steal,  in  any  situation  whatever,  be  to  the  amount  of  a  shilling,  the  ofiender  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds^  and  to  pay  the  amount  of  damage ;  a  second  of- 
fence subjects  the  offender  to  be  oommitted  to  the  common  gaol,  or  the  house  of  correction, 
for  twelve  months  with  hard  bbour  and  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices ;  and  con- 
victkm  of  a  third  simihir  offence  is  fekmy,  and  punishable  as  in  simple  laroeny.  XU  To 
steal  any  live  or  dead  fences  wooden  fence,  ttiie,  or  gate,  subjecto  the  offender  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  for  a  fint  offence,  besides  the  value  destroyed  or  stoleo ;  for  a  second, 
baid  labour  In  the  gsol  or  house  of  correction  for  one  year,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  whipt. 
XLI.  Any  part  of  a  tree,  shnib,  &&,  fence,  or  paling,  fta,  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
suspected  person,  who  cannot  give  a  satisiactory  account  for  its  possesion,  subjects  the 
oflTender  lo  a  fine  of  two  pounds  besides  the  value  of  the  stolen  property.  XLI  L  To  steal 
pfants,  roots,  fruits,  or  vegetable  productions  in  a  garden,  subjects  the  offender  tohardhibour 
In  the  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  six  months^  or  else  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  besides  the  value  stolen  or  destroyed,  Ibr  the  firrt  offence ;  the  second  is  fetony,  and 
punishable  as  simple  hiroeny.  XLI  1 1.  To  steal,  ftc,  any  cultivated  not  or  plant  used 
for  food,  medicine,  distilling,  dyeing,  or  for  the  course  of  any  manulhcture,  and  grow* 
Ing  in  any  field,  not  a  garden,  or  orchard,  or  nursery  ground,  subjects  the  offender  to  hard 
labour  for  one  month  in  the  ga<d  or  house  of  correction,  or  ebe  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, for  the  fint  offence,  besides  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen  orinjured;  and  for  the  second, 
to  flx  months  hard  labour,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  whipt  XLI  V.  If  any  person  steal,  rip, 
cut,  or  break  with  intent  to  steal,  any  gbss  or  wood  work  belonging  to  any  building  whatso- 
ever, or  any  lead.  Iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal,  or  any  utoisil,  or  fixture,  whether 
made  of  metal  or  other  material  respectively,  fixed  in  or  to  any  building  whatsoever,  or  any 
thing  made  of  metal,  fixed  on  any  kmd  being  private  property,  or  for  a  fence  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  any  square,  street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or  orna- 
ment ;  every  such  offender  is  guilty  of  felony,  punishable  as  simple  hirceny.  XLV.  Tenants 
and  lodgen  stealing  any  property  firom  hooMS  or  apartments  let  to  them,  are  guilty  of  felon}-, 
and  punishable  as  in  simple  laroeny,  XLVI.  Qerks  and  servants  stealing  their  masters* 
property,  are  liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen  yean,  or  to  imprisonment  for  three  yean, 
and  if  a  male,  to  be  three  times  publicly  whipt.  XLVI  I.  Clerks  and  servants  who  have 
rscelved  any  money,  &c.,  on  their  masten' account,  and  afterwards  embezzle  it,  are  guilty  of 
felonious  stealing,  and  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  last  mentioned.  XLVI  1 1.  Distinct 
acts  of  embezdement  may  be  charged  in  the  same  indkstment,  XLIX.  Agents,  merchants, 
brokers,  ftc.,  embezzling  money,  or  valuable  security,  goods  of  any  kind  intrusted  to  their 
care,  safe  custody,  or  for  any  spedal  purpose,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  any 
of  the  punishments  hst  mentioned.  L.  The  kst  section,  however,  does  not  affect  trustees, 
mortgagees,  nor  banken  receiving  money  due  on  securities,  or  disposing  of  securities,  &&,  over 
which  they  have  a  lien,  and  to  the  extent  of  that  lien.  LI.  Facton,  agents,  &cl,  pledging 
Ibr  their  own  use  any  goods  or  documents,  &C.,  relating  to  goods  Intrusted  to  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sale;  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen  yean^  or  to 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  pledge  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  any  lien  which  the  foctor  may  have  over  the  articles  pledged.  LI  I.  These  pro- 
visions regarding  agents,  did  not  lessen  any  remedy  which  the  aggrieved  party  had,  previous 
to  passing  the  act.  LI  1 1.  To  obviate  the  subtle  distinction  between  laroeny  and  fmu^ 
It  is  enacted,  that  any  penon  obtaining  under  folse  pretences  from  any  other  perscn,  either 
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money,  ehattsK  or  irwkmM^  Moaridci,  wHh  intent  lo  eheal  or  defraud,  is  piUty  of  a  minle- 
meMior,  and  liabie  to  be  truMported  for  ewen  yean,  or  to  fine  and  impriionment  at  dli- 
cretioa.  LIV.  Any  penone  receiving  money,  cliatlelt,  or  valuable  tecnrities,  knowing  tbe 
mme  to  liaTe  been  felonioariy  etolen  or  taken,  is  gulKy  of  felony,  and  may  be  indicted  ae  an 
aeoeaory  afler  tbe  Act,  or  for  a  iubetantiTe  felony ;  and  the  receiver,  wbether  the  principal 
hae,  or  bas  not  been  ceavicted,  ii  liable  to  tianeportailen  for  fourteen  yean,  orto  three  yeenT 
imprieonmeni,  and  if  a  male^  to  be  three  timee  whipt.  LV.  When  the  original  offender  !■ 
guilty  of  a  miademeanor  only,  the  nceiven  can  only  be  pioeeeuted  for  a  miniemeanor. 
LVl.  All  reeeiven  may  be  tried  when  the  principal  ia  triable,  or  when  the  property  is 
found  in  their  poaMarion,  as  wen  as  wheniheyiMseived  the  stolen  goodBL  LVIl.Theowner 
of  stolen  property,  praaeaitii«  the  thief  or  receiver  to  conviction,  shall  have  reatftuUon  of  his 
property :  eicept  any  valuahle  aeourity  shall  have  been,  hanajlde,  paid  or  dlsohaifed  by  aome 
penon,  or  body  oorporale,  Uable'for  ito  payment ;  or  if  a  n^tiable  inatrument  shall  have 
been,  bammfide,  iianafernd  for  a  just  consideration  without  a  reaaonable  cause  to  swpsct  that 
the  same  had  been  stolen,  &e^  in  which  caw  the  court  sbaU  not  award  restitution.  LVIIl. 
Every  peiaon  taddiig  money  or  nwan),  directly  or  indhrectly,  under  pretence  of  asslstiiy  In  the 
recovery  of  stolen  goods,  Ac,  without  bringing  the  ofisnder  to  trial,  is  guilty  of  fekmy,  and 
liable  to  be  transpoited  for  Ufo^  or  to  be  imprisoned  ibr  four  yean,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  three 
limes  publidy  whIpt.  UX.  Any  penon  that  pnfaUcly  advertisea  a  reward  for  the  return  of 
any  stolen  or  lost  property,  and  promisei  a  nward  and  that  no  questions  shall  be  asked,  and 
without  seiaing  and  making  inquiiy  after  the  person  producing  such  property,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  offence^  with  full  costs  of  suit  to  any  person  who  wUl  pro- 
Mcute.  LX  Reeeiven  of  stolen  property,  when  the  original  offimce  is  punidiable  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  aa  the  original  oflbnder.  LXL  Every 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  befon  the  foct,  shall  be  punishable  with 
death  or  otherwiae,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  principal  in'the  first  d^ree :  and  every  a&- 
ceamry  after  the  fint,  (eicept  only  a  receiver  of  stolen  property,)  is  liable  to  two  yean'  im- 
prisonment :  and  abettor^  te.,  in  misdemeanorB,  may  be  indicted  and  punished  as  princi- 
pals. LXI L  Abetton  in  offences  punishable  on  summary  convictkm,  are  UaUe  to  the  same 
penaltiea  as  the  principal  offenden.  LXIII.  A  penon  found  in  the  act  of  committing  any 
offence^  may  be  apprehended  without  a  warrant,  either  by  a  peace  ofiker,  or  the  owner  4)f 
the  property,  or  his  servant:  and  if  any  credible  witness  shall  prove  upon  oath  befon  a  jus- 
tice^  a  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  any  person  has  in  his  ponession,  or  on  his  premises, 
any  stolen  property  whatever,  the  justice  ahall  grant  a  aearch-wanant,  as  in  the  case  of  stohoi 
goods :  and  any  person  to  whom  goods  or  property  are  offered  for  sale,  if  he  haa  a  reasonable 
cause  of  suspicion,  is  authorised  to  apprehend  the  permn  offering  the  goods,  and  carry  him 
befon  a  Justice.  LXIV.  The  prosecution  for  every  offence  punishable  on  summary  con- 
viction, shall  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months  aAer  mm  mission,  and  not  other- 
wise. LXV.  When  any  person  is  chaiged  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  witness,  for  any  offence 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  the  justice  may  summon  him  to  appear,  which  if  he 
neglect,  the  justice  may  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  esse,  et  parte,  or  Inue  a  warrant 
for  his<apprehension.  UCVI.  Every  sum  of  money  forfeited  for  the  value  of  stolen  or  in- 
jured  property,  kc^  shall  be  paid  to  the  aggrieved  party  if  known,  and  if  he  ia  unknown,  it 
shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty :  and  penalties  imposed  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  shall  be  paid  to  the  overseen  of  the  poor,  LXV  II.  If  a  convksted  person  refuses,  or 
is  unable  to  pay,  the  justice  may  commit  him  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  calendar 
mouths,  where  the  amount  with  costs  does  not  exooed  five  pounds:  not  exceeding  ten  pounds, 
for  four  calendar  months :  and  in  any  other  caae,  not  exceedii^  six  months ;  but  on  payment 
of  fine  and  ooels,  the  imprisonment  to  cease.  UCVIII.  A  justice  may,  if  he  think  fit,  dis- 
charge the  offender  for  a  first  offence^  upon  his  making  satisfoction  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
LXI  X.  But  his  mi^esty  may  extend  his  pardon  for  the  non-payment  of  the  fine.  LXX.  A 
summary  conviction,  is  a  bar  to  any  other  proceeding  for  the  same  cause.  LXXI.  The 
justice  befora  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against  this  act,  may  oanae 
the  conviction  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  following  form  of  words,  or  any  other  form  of  words, 
to  the  Game  efflect,  as  the  case  shall  require  :  videiicetf 
**  Bx  it  remembered,  that  on  the    .    .    dayof    .    .    .    ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,   .   .   , 
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Ml  •  •  .  ,  in  the  county  of  .  .  .  for  riding,  division,  liberty,  city,  Stc,  as  the  case 
Moy  be],  A.  O.  is  coiiTicted  before  me,  J.  P.,  one  of  liie  majesty '•  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  SBid  county,  [or  riding,  divisioD,  liberty,  city,  &&,  at  the  case  may  be] :  for  that  the 
said  A.  O.  did  [specify  the  offeneet  and  the  time,  and  place,  tohen  and  where  the  same  was 
tommiUed,  at  the  cote  may  bet  ond,  on  a  second  conxAction,  state  thefint  conmction] ;  and  I 
the  said  J.  P.  ad|judge  the  mid  A.  O.  for  his  said  offence,  to  be  imprisoned  In  the  .  .  . 
[or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the    ...    ,  and  then  kept  to  hard  labour],  for  the  space  of 

.  .  .  ,[or,  I  adjudge  the  said  A.  O.,  for  his  said  offence,  to  forfeit  and  pay  .  .  .  ] 
\here  state  the  penalty  ocliMtfy  imposed,  or  state  the  penalty,  and  aito  the  anumnt  of  the  arti- 
det  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  notary  done,  at  the  case  nu^  be],  and  also  to  pay  the  sum  of 

...  for  costs^  and,  in  deiiuilt  of  immediate  payment  of  the  said  sums,  to  be  impii- 
SKiedinthe  .  .  .  ,  [or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  .  .  .  ,  and  then  kept  to  hard  kbour,] 
for  the  space  of  ...  ,  unless  the  said  sums  shall  lie  sooner  paid  *,  [or,  and  I  order  that 
the  said  sums  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  A.  O.,  on,  or  before  the  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  ]; 
and  I  direct,  that  the  said  sum  of  .  .  .  [that  is,  cAe  penoi^  on/ty]  shall  be  paid  to  .... 
of  .  .  .  aforesaid,  in  which  the  said  ofience  was  committed,  to  be  by  him  applied,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  directions  of  the  statute,  in  that  case  made  and  proYided ;  or  that  the  said  sum  of 

.    .    .    ,[\bai%thevalueqf  the  artieles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  is^jwy  done],  t^^ 
paid  to  C.  D.,  [the  party  aggrieved,  unless  he  is  unknown,  or  hat  been  examined  m  proof  of 
the  iffenoe,  m  which  case  state  that  fact,  and  dispoie  <ifthe  whole.  Wee  the  penalty,  as  before]: 
and  1  order  that  the  said  sum  of   .    .    .    ,  for  costs,  shall  be  paid  to    ....    ,[thecom^ 
plainant].    Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  firrt  abov^  mentioned." 

LXXII.  The  offender  may,  in  all  cases  where  the  fine  exceeds  five  pounds,  appeal  to  the  next 
court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  which  shall  be  holden  within  twelve  days  of  his  conviction. 
LXXl  11.  But  no  adjudication  or  conviction  made  on  appeal,  shall  be  quashed  for  wantof  form, 
or  removed  by  certiorari,  or  otherwise,  into  any  of  his  ra^lesty^  superior  cottrt»of  record. 
LXXI  v.  Every  justice  mUst  transmit  convictions  to  the  next  court  of  general  or  quarter  ses- 
sions for  the  county,  &c.,  to  be  kept  by  the  proper  officer,  among  the  records  of  the  court,  which 
shall  be  sufikient  evidence  to  prove  a  former  conviction.  LXXV .  All  actions  and  prosecutions 
for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  must  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  county  where  the 
foct  was  committed,  and  within  sbc  calendar  months  after  its  commission :  notice  in  writ- 
ing of  such  action,  must  be  given  the  defendant,  one  calendar  month  before  commence- 
ment: the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue:  no  plaintiff  can  recover,  if  the  defend- 
ant make  such  amends  or  restitution  before  the  action  is  commenced,  or  if  he  has  paid  a 
sufficient  sum  into  court :  and  if  a  verdict  pass  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintiff  be  nan- 
suited  or  discontinue  the  action  after  issue  is  joined,  or  if  upon  demurrer  judgment  shall  be 
given  against  the  pkdnti^  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  fiill  oosta^  as  between  attorney  and 
dient,  and  have  the  same  remedy  as  any  defendant  hath  by  law  in  other  cases :  and,  though 
a  verdict  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  in  any  such  action,  he  shall  not  have  costs  against 
the  defendant,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  Ids  approbation  of  the  action,  and  the  verdict 
obtained.  LXXV  I.  This  act  does  not  extend  to  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  except  in  two 
cases :  that  is,  if  any  person,  having  stolen  or  feloniously  taken  any  chattel,  money,  valuable 
security,  or  other  property  whatso^er,  in  any  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  shaU  af- 
terwards have  the  same  property  In  his  possession  in  any  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
he  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  kroeny  or  theft,  in  that  part  of  the 
:  united  kingdom  where  the  property  shall  be  found  in  his  possession,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  actually  stolen  or  taken  it  in  that  part :  and  if  any  person  in  any  one  part  of  the 
muted  kingdom  shall  receive  or  have  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other  proper- 
ty whatsoever,  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken,  he  may  be  dealt 
with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  such  offbioe,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  where 
he  shall  receive  the  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  originally  stolen  or  taken 
in  that  part.  LXXV  1 1.  Any  felony  or  misdemeanor  punishable  under  this  act,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  shall  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of;  tried, 
and  determined,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  felony  or  misdemeanor,  committed  with- 
in that  jurisdiction.* 

*  7  ft  8  Geo.  lY.,  c  S9. 
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Aftlioagli  we  faave  pknad  the  praoeding  ad  before  that  wUek  we  are  noir  about  to  qaola, 
on  aoeoont  of  fte  wwenlldrtfi^  and  amendiii^  all  tiio  arts  on  laneny  and  the  benefit  of  der- 
f  y,  which  lh«  act  immediately  before  it  *  had  repealed ;  yel,  in  thoorder  of  the  Hatme  book, 
the  act  of  SIM  June,  1887,  for  further  improving  the  arimlnletratiop  of  jnedoe  in  criminal 
ouee,  itande  before  it  The  hot  died  act  owee  Ite  esietenoe  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  niatee 
almost  entirely  to  oflenoes  againet  the  property  of  Individaali^  and  to  the  adminietnUon  of 
the  criminal  kw  generally.  At  a  flitnra  etage  of  this  artide,  we  will  givo  hud  Lanadownev 
act,  which  rektee  to  ofltooee  againet  the  ponoo,  and  ie  intended  to  amend  hard  Ellenboraagh^ 
act,  which  wo  have  already  given  In  Itidunanolqgiod  order,  in  the  rdgn  of  Geoigo  111.  f  The 
preamble  of  this  act  nanatee  generally,  that  some  of  the  forme  attending  trials  Ibr  aiminal 
oflenoes  in  England,  ftoqnently  impede  the  due  adminlstntion  of  jastioe;  the  l^gishtnre, 
therefore,  considered  it  neoesmry  and  expedient  to  aboUah  theee  unneceamry  forms  and  alao 
the  benefit  of  dergy,  and  to  make  better  prevision  for  the  punishment  of  offenden  in  certain 
oeees.  Any  person,  not  having  the  privilege  of  peerage,  bdng  arraigned  on  any  indictment 
for  treason,  felony,  or  piracy,  and  pleading  **  not  guilty;"  snch  a  plea,  without  any  other  form, 
shall  put  the  prisoner  on  his  trial  by  jury.  If  the  prisoner  shall  sbuid  mute  of  malice,  or 
will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment  or  information,  the  court  shall  order  the  proper 
officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  <*  not  guilty  '*  in  the  prisonei*s  behalf,  which  shall  be  asefltetnal  as 
if  he  had,  himselff  pleaded  not  guilty.  If  the  prieoner  challenge,  peremptorily,  a  greater 
number  of  the  jury  than  he  is  entitled  by  law  to  challei^e,  the  challenges  beyond  the  legal 
number  is  void,  and  his  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  no  chaUenge  had  been  made.  No  attainder 
for  another  crime  shall  be  pleadable  in  bar  of  any  indfctment,  unlese  the  attainder  be 
for  the  same  ofitooe  as  that  charged  in  the  indictment  In  an  indictment  for  trea^ 
son,  or  fdony,  the  Jury  shall  not  be  charged  to  inquire  oooceming  his  lands,  tenements^  or 
goods,  nor  whether  he  fled  for  such  treason  or  felony.  The  sixth  section  of  this  important 
act  enacts,  that  benefit  of  dergy,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of  fdony,  shall  be  abolish- 
ed; but  that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  prevent  the  joinder  in  any  indictment  of  any  counts 
which  might  have  been  Joined  before  the  pessfng  of  this  act  No  person  convicted  of  fekmy 
shall  sufler  death,  unless  it  be  for  some  fdony  which  was  before  exduded  from  the  benefit  ot 
<)^iVy*  ^^  which  shall  be  made  punishable  with  death  by  some  future  statute.  Every  per- 
eon  convicted  of  any  felony,  not  punishable  with  death,  shall  be  punidied  as  the  statutes  re- 
bting  to  such  felony  shall  direct,  and  when  no  punishment  has  or  hereafter  may  be  spedaXty 
provided,  they  shall  be  punished  under  this  act,  and  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
,be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  two  years ;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  three  times 
publidy  or  pri  vatdy  whipped ;  and,  besides,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be  impri- 
soned mid  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  common  gad  or  house  of  correction,  and  If  neoosary, 
the  court  may  order  solitary  confinement  as  part  of  the  sentence.  If  a  person  already  im- 
prisoned  for  another  crime,  is  convicted  of  fdony,  the  court  may  award  imprisonment  a 
second  time,  to  commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  period ;  and  if  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  the  court  may  pass  sentence  of  transportation  for  the  subsequent  ofienoe,  to 
commence  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  period ;  although  the  aggregate  term  of  imprison, 
ment  or  transportation,  respectivdy,  may  exceed  the  term  for  which  dther  of  those  punish- 
ments could  otherwise  be  awarded.  If  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  fdony,  not 
punishable  with  death,  which  has  been  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for  fdony,  he 
shall,  on  a  subsequent  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  tran^torted  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  lese  than  seven  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  year^  and  if  a  male,  to  be  three  times  whipped  in  addition :  and  it  shdl  be  suifident  in 
any  subsequent  indictment  to  state  generally,  that  the  oflender  was  at  a  certain  time  and  place 
convicted  of  febny,  without  otherwise  describing  it  on  a  certificate  containing  the  substance 
and  effect,  by  the  derk  of  the  court  where  the  conviction  took  phkce  t  which  derk  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  if  he  gives  a  false  certificate,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  All 
oflenoes  prosecuted  in  the  high  court  of  admirdty  of  England,  for  every  first  and  subsequent 
conviction,  are  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  whether  of  death  or  otherwise,  as  if  such  of* 
fencee  had  been  committed  on  hmd.    IVhen  the  klip's  nuyesty  shall  be  pUased  to  extend 
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his  rayal  mere)*  lo  any  oflender  oonvidad  of  a  ftkmy,  puuiababla  frith  dmtik  or  othenriia,  aiid, 
by  warnniaiderlkkrojfBlflgiiiiiaiuial,eoiDiteiBigo6dbyoii6of  hJB  principal  aecratariw  of 
state,  shall  gnmt  to  such  offender,  either  a  free  or  a  eonditioual  pardon ;  his  discbaif  e  out  of 
custody  in  the  Ibnner  case^  or  his  performanoeof  the  oonditiooos  In  the  hitter,  shall  have  the 
efiect  of  a  paidon  under  the  great  seal ;  but  this  pardon  does  not  affect  the  offender,  nor  hin- 
der his  punislunent,  for  any  subsequent  felony  or  ofienoe.  Whenerer  this  statute  or  any 
other  rekting  to  any  ofienoe,  whether  punishable  upon  indictment  or  summary  oouvictien, 
in  describing  or  referring  to  the  offenee,  or  the  sut^ect-matter,  on,  or  with  lespect  to  which 
it  shall  be  committed,  or  the  ofiender  or  party  affected,  or  intended  to  be  affected,  by  the  of- 
fenee, hath  used  or  shall  use  words  importing  the  singular  number,  or  the  masculine  gender 
only ;  yet  the  statute  shall  be  undentood  to  include  sereral  matters  as  well  as  one  matter,  and 
sevenl  persons  as  well  as  one  person,  and  females  as  well  as  males^  and  bodies  corporate  as 
well  as  individuals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  provided,  or  there  be  somethii^  in  the 
subject  or  omtezt  repugnant  to  such  construction ;  and  wherever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  is 
payable  to  a  party  aggriaved,  it  shall  be  payable  to  a  body  corporate  in  every  case  where  such 
body  shall  be  the  party  sggriered.  But  nothing  in  the  act  shall  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ire- 
huid.  * 

In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  so  many  ac^  relative  to  malicious  injuries  done  to  pro- 
perty,  it  became  neoesmry  to  consolidate  the  hiws  and  make  an  enactment  which  should 
embody  the  whole  into  one  act,  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time,  as  the  said  repealing 
act:  accordingly,  unkwfully  or  malidously  to  set  fire  to  any  church  or  chapel,  or  to  any 
duly  registered  or  reoorded  dissenting  chapel,  or  to  any  house,  Mable,  coach-house,  out- 
howe,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  maluhouse,  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  to  any  build- 
ing used  for  any  trade  or  manufhcture,  whether  the  nme  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
oflender  or  of  any  other  penon,  with  intent  to  ir^'ure  or  defraud  any  person,  is  fekniy,  and 
the  offender  shall  suffer  death.  Malidoualy  to  cut,  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage,  with 
intent  to  destroy,  or  to  render  uselese,  any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton, 
or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other,  or  with  any  other  material, 
or  any  fifame-work,  knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  kuw,  respectively  being  in  the  kx>m  or 
fkame,  or  en  any  machine  or  engine,  or  on  the  rack  or  tentera,  or  in  any  stage,  process,  or 
progress  of  manu&cture,  or  any  warp  or  shuts  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton,  whether 
mixed  or  singly,  or  any  loom,  frame,  machine,  engine,  rack,  tackle,  or  implement,  whethei* 
fixed  or  movaUe,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding,  spinning,  throwiz^,  weaving,  fHl- 
ing,  shearing,  or  otherwise  manufacturing  or  preparixig  such  goods  or  articles;  or  shall  forci- 
Uy  enter  into  any  house,  shop,  building,  or  place,  with  Intent  to  commit  any  of  the  offences 
aforesaid,  is  felony,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  four 
jmrtf  imprisonment,  and  to  be  three  times  whipped.  To  cut,  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage, 
with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless,  any  thruhing  machine,  or  machine  or  engine,  whe- 
ther fixed  or  movable,  prepared  for  or  emptoyed  in  any  manufacture  whatsoever,  is  fekmy, 
and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  yeara^  or  to  imprisonment  for  two  years ;  and,  if  a  male^ 
to  be  three  times  whipped.  To  set  firo  to  a  coal  mine  is  felony,  punishable  with  death.  To 
drown  any  mine  or  to  fill  up  any  shaft,  air-way,  water-way,  drain,  pit,  level,  or  shaft,  be- 
longbag  to  any  mine,  Is  fekmy,  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation,  or  two  years'  imprisonment; 
with  whipping  if  a  male :  but  this  does  not  implicate  any  owner  in  working  another  shaft  or 
minsL  To  destroy  any  engine  or  steam  engine,  staith,  building,  or  erection  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  waggon- way,  or  trunk  Ibr  conveying  minenUs  from 
any  mine,  whether  they  be  completed  or  in  an  unfinished  slate,  is  felony.  Rioters  demolish- 
ing or  destroying  any  building,  machinery,  or  materials  as  befbro  mentioned,  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  the  offenders  shall  sufibr  death.  Maliciously  to  set  fire  to,  or  otherwise  csst  away 
or  destroy,  any  ship  or  Tessel,  whether  complete  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  so  as  to  prejudice 
any  owner  or  part  owner,  or  the  goods  on  board,  or  the  freight,  or  the  underwriters,  is  felony, 
and  punishable  with  death.  To  damage  or  destroy  a  ship  or  vessel,  otherwise  than  by  fire^  is 
fekmy,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  two  years*  imprisonment  with  whip- 
ping. To  exhibit  any  felse  light  or  signal,  with  intent  to  bring  a  ship  into  danger,  or  to 
cause  her  to  be  wrecked,  or  by  force  te  impede  any  person  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  from 
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any  wreck,  6&,  b  felonj,  and  liable  to  deatii.  To  break  or  cut  down  any  sea-bank  or  waU* 
or  the  bank  or  wall  of  any  ri^er,  canal,  or  manh,  which  may  ocoadon  the  overflow  or  damage 
of  any  landi^  or  eren  to  endanger  theirorerttow  or  damage ;  or  to  throw  down,  level,  or  other- 
wii6  deatroy  any  lock,  duioe,  floodgate,  or  other  work  on  any  naTigaUe  river  or  canal,  is 
lUony  and  liable  to  tiansportatkin  for  life,  or  Smpriaonment  for  four  }ean,  and  if  a  male,  to 
be  whipt  To  cut  ofl*,  dmw  up,  or  remote  any  pilen,  chalk,  or  other  materials  flzed  in  the 
ground,  and  used  for  securing  any  sea-bank  or  wall,  or  that  of  any  river,  canal,  or  manh ; 
to  draw  up  any  floodgate^  or  to  do  any  other  injury  or  mischief  to  any  navigable  river  or 
canal,  so  as  to  injure  its  navigation,  is  fetony,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seren  years,  or 
to  two  yean'  impriaonment,  with  whipping.  To  pull  down  or  ii^ure  a  public  bridge,  or  to 
render  it  impassable  or  dangercNis,  is  felony,  and  liaUe  to  transportation  for  lifs,  or  to  four 
years*  imprisonment,  and  whipping.  To  throw  down,  levd,  or  otherwise  destroy,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  turnpike -gate,  wall,  chain,  rail,  post,  bar,  or  other  fence  belonging  to  a  turnpike- 
gate,  ftc^  or  any  house,  building,  or  weighing  engine  belonging  to  it,  &&,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punishable  accordingly.  To  break  ciown  or  destroy  the  dam  of  any  fish  pond,  or  water 
which  is  private  property,  or  when  there  is  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  fish,  or  to  put  lime  or  any  other  noxious  material  into  such  pond,  &c.,  intending  te 
destroy  the  fish,  is  a  misdemeanor,  liable  to  seren  years'  transportation,  or  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment,  and  whipping.  To  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  is  fUony,  liable  to  transpor- 
tation for  life,  or  to  four  yean*  imprisonment,  and  whipping.  To  set  firo  to  any  stack  of  co^^ 
grain,  pulse,  straw,  hay,  or  wood,  is  felony,  and  liable  to  death.  To  set  fire  to  any  crop  of 
com,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice^  or 
plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse,  Airze,  or  fern,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be 
growing,  is  fek»y,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  yean^  or  to  two  yeais*  imprison- 
ment, and  whipping.  To  destroy  hop  binds  growing  on  poles,  is  felony,  and  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  to  four  yeanf  imprisonment,  and  whipping.  To  cut,  break,  bark,  root  up^ 
or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any 
underwood,  respectively  growing  in  any  park,  pleasure  ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue, 
or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house,  if  the  injury  exceed  one 
pound  in  value,  is  felony,  and  the  ofl*ender  is  liable  to  seven  yean'  traivportation,  or  to  two  yean' 
imprisonment,  and  whipping:  the  like  injuries  done  to  trees,  &c.,  growing  in  any  other  si- 
tuation, if  exceeding  the  amount  of  five  pounds,  are  felony,  and  the  oflender  is  liable  as  before. 
To  damage,  as  before,  wheresoever  the  trees,  &c.,  are  growing,  to  the  value  of  one  shiUIng, 
on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  offender  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds ; 
and  every  ofl*ender,  for  a  second  offence,  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  at  hard  hbottr,  not  exceeding  twelve  months;  a  third  offence  is 
felony.  To  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  damage,  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable 
production,  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  nursery  ground,  hot  house,  green  house,  or  con- 
servatory, subjects  the  offender  to  a  summary  punishment — ^to  be  committed  to  the  common 
gad,  or  house  of  correction,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term,  not  exceeding  six  calendar 
months^  or  else  to  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  but  a  second 
offence,  is  felony.  Maliciously  destroying  or  damaging,  with  intent  to  destroy  any  cultivated 
root  or  plant,  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast,  or  for  medicine,  or  for  distilling,  or  for  dye- 
ing, or  for  any  manufacture,  and  growing  in  any  land,  either  open  or  enclosed,  not  being  a 
garden,  orchard,  or  nursery  ground,  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  imprisoned  only  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  or  to  be  imprisonr^d 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  else  to  forfeit  and  pay 
for  the  injury  done,  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  shiUingi,  and  foiling  payment 
and  costs,  shall  be  committed  as  aforesaid  *,  a  second  offence  subjects  the  offender  to  hard  la- 
bour and  whipping.  Maliciously  cutting,  breaking,  or  throwing  down  any  wall,  stile,  or 
gate,  or  part  thereof,  subjects  the  oflender  for  the  fi ret  offence,  to  forfeit  luid  pay,  besides  the 
value  of  the  thing  injured,  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds ;  for  the  second  to  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  for  two  calendnr  months.  Any  person  wilfully  or  maliciously  committing 
any  damage,  or  injury,  or  spoiling  an}  rral  or  penxnial  property  whatsoever,  either  public  or 
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prSvftte,  Ibr  Tthkh  no  remedy  or  puiifahinent  has  been  provided,  aball  for&dt  and  pay  such 
fine  as  shall  appear  to  the  justices  to  be  a  reasonable  oompensstion  for  the  damai^e,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  five  pounds:  in  the  case  of  private  property,  the  fine  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
iiQured  party,  except  when  the  party  has  been  examined  in  proof  of  tlie  oflence :  and  in  such 
case,  and  in  the  esse  of  public  property,  or  when  any  public  right  is  ocaicenied,  the  money 
shall  be  spplied  as  is  hereafter  directed :  if  the  offender  does  not  immediately  pay  the  fine, 
the  justice  may  commit  him  to  gaol  and  hard  bbour,  not  exceeding  two  months,  unless  the 
fine  be  sooner  paid.  This  act,  however,  does  not  extend  to  any  case  when  tlie  injury  is  not 
dene  malidoualy  and  wilfully,  as  in  hunting,  fishing,  &c.  Malice  against  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty,  is  not  essential  to  any  offence  under  thb  act.  Every  principal  In  the  second  degree, 
arid  every  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  with  death,  or  otherwise,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  principal ;  every  acce8Bor>-  after  the  iWA,  is  liable  to  two  yean'  imprison- 
ment, and  aldera,  abettors,  and  oounseUors,  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished,  as  prind- 
piU  offenders.  The  court  may  order  for  all  offences  within  this  act,  hard  hibour  or  solitary 
oon  finement,  at  their  discretion.  Penons  detected  in  the  act  of  committing  any  of  these  of- 
fences,  may  be  immediately  apprehended  by  any  peace  officer,  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  or 
by  his  servants,  without  a  warrant,  and  taken  iiefore  a  justice  of  the  peace;  The  prosecu- 
tion for  any  of  these  oflenoes  must  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months  after  the 
commission,  and  not  afterwards.  When  any  person  shall  be  charged  on  the  oath  of  a  credi- 
ble witness,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  with  any  of  these  offences,  he  may  summon  the 
offender,  and  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  time  and  phioe  appointed  accordingly,  the  justice 
may  either  prooeed  to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  ex  parte,  or  issue  his  warrant  for  appre- 
hending the  offender,  and  bringing  him  before  himself  or  some  other  justice,  when  the 
case  shall  be  heard  and  determined.  Any  pemn  whoslmll  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the 
oo  mmlssion  of  any  of  these  offences,  shall  be  liable  for  every  first,  second,  or  subsequent  of- 
fence, to  the  same  forfeiture  and  punishment  as  the  prindpal  offender.  All  forfeitures  for 
the  amount  of  any  injury,  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  aggrieved,  if  known,  except  when  the 
party  has  been  examined  in  proof  of  the  injury,  in  which  case,  and  when  the  injured  party 
is  unknown,  It  shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  a  peimlty:  and  all  pennlties  by  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  paid  to  some  one  of  the  oveneera  of  the  poor,  or  to  some  other 
officer  of  the  parish,  township,  or  place  in  which  the  off*enoe  shall  have  been  oonimitted,  for 
the  use  of  the  general  rate  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  wliich  such  paiish  or  town- 
ship is  situated.  In  every  case  of  a  summary  conviction,  where  the  forfeit  or  peniilty  shall  not 
be  immediately  paid  after  conviction,  the  justice  may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  to  be  simply  imprisoned,  or  to  be  kept  to  hard  kbour,  in  addi- 
tion, according  to  the  discretion  of  the  juotioe,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  calendar 
months,  where  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  with  costs  does  not  exceed  five  pounds^  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  four  calendar  months,  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  ten  pounds:  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  calendar  months  in  any  other  case :  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  the  commit  Is 
to  be  determined,  on  payment  of  the  amount  and  costs.  J  ustioes  may  discharge  offenders  on 
a  first  conviction,  if  they  think  fit,  on  satisfaction  of  the  ii\]ured  party  for  damages  and  costs. 
The  king's  pardon  releases  the  offender  from  imprisonment,  for  non-payment  of  fines  and 
penalties  to  any  party,  other  than  the  crown.  A  summary  conviction  is  a  complete  bar  to 
any  other  proceedings  for  the  same  cause.  Offenders,  who  may  thinPthemselves  aggrieved 
by  the  forfeiture  or  penalty  being  greater  than  is  warranted  by  this  act,  may  appeal  to  the 
next  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  which  shall  be  holden  in  not  less  than  twelve  days 
after  conviction,  for  the  same  county,  ftc.,  provided  that  the  offender  gives  the  complainant  a 
notice  in  writing  of  such  appeal,  and  its  cause,  within  three  days  after  conviction,  and  seven  dear 
da}s  at  least,  before  the^seasions,  and  besides,  shall  either  renudn  in  custody  till  the  sessions, 
or  enter  Into  recognizances  to  appear  and  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  shall  henr 
and  determine  the  appeal,  and  make  such  order  therein,  with,  or  without  costs,  as  to  tho  court 
shall  seem  meet :  and  in  case  of  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal,  or  affirmance  of  the  conviction, 
shall  a<yudge  the  offender  to  be  punished  according  to  the  conviction,  to  pay  the  costs,  an<l  if 
necessary,  to  issue  process  for  enforcing  the  judgment.  No  sudi  conviction  or  adjudication, 
made  on  appeal,  shall  be  quashed  for  want  of  form,  nor  be  removed  by  certiorari,  or  other, 
wise,  Into  Hiiy  of  his  majesty's  superior  courts  of  record  :  and  no  ^urmnt  of  commitment, 
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•hall  be  void  fkom  any  defiict  in  it  Evei7jMUo6of  the  paaoa,  shall  tnnonit  all  oonviolkM 
to  tha  MKt  oonrt  otgm&nH  or  quarter  aeMionB,  for  the  aune  ooontj,  &b^  wfakh  ifaall  be  kept 
amoiy  the  reoonjb  of  the  ooort,  a  eopy  of  whidi,  properiy  certified,  ahaU  be  a  anilldent  evi- 
denoe  In  a  mfaaaqoent  ofienee,  to  pnnre  a  former  eoofictieii.  All  notions  and  praeecotions 
sfiinst  oflendeiB,  must  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  county  where  the  foot  was  committed,  and 
must  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  foct,  and  not  othenrise-:  notice  In 
writing  must  be  given  the  o&nder>  at  least  one  calendar  month  before  the  commencement  of 
ihe  action:  the  deftndant  may  plead  the  gsneralisnie,  and  give  this  act,  and  the  special  mat^ 
ter  In  evidence  at  sueh  trial :  and  if  the  defoodant  tender  euffldent  mtisfodien  before  the 
action,  or  if  be  pay  a  sufficient  sum  into  court,  after  the  action  has  been  brougiit,  no  plain- 
tiff shall  recover  damages :  if  the  defendant  have  a  verdict,  or  the  pfadntiff  is  nonsuited,  or 
diooontinne  the  action  after  jointly  isnie,  or  upon  demurrer,  or  otherwise,  judgment  shall  be 
given  against  the  phdntiif,  the  defendant  shall  recover  costs.  The  providons  of  this  act  are 
entirely  conAned  to  the  realm  of  Eiyland,  and  do  not  extend  to  either  Soothind  or  Irebnd : 
but  they  oomprehsnd  all  felonies  or  misdemeanois  committed  at  sea,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  high  court  of  admlialty  * 

The  fundamental  altemtlQiis  in  the  faiws  nspecting  property,  which  have  just  been  delail- 
ed,  required  also  some  amendment  In  the  statutes  respecting  remedies  against  the  hundred, 
for  damages  occasioned  by  riotous  and  tumultuoiM  Mnnmblsgwi  of  people ;  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly pasMd  on  the  21st  June,  18K7,  for  amending  and  consolidadry  the  laws  into  one 
act,and  aDprecedingads  relating  to  the  hundred,  wereat  the  aame  time  repealed.  BesldeB,  It 
was  enacted,  that  If  any  chureh  or  chapel,  or  any  duly  registered  and  recorded  chapel,  for  the 
religious  wonhip  of  persons  dissenting  firom  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
any  house,  slaUe,  coach-house,  out-house,  warahouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  hop-oest, 
bam  or  granary,  or  any  building  or  erection,  used  In  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufactnre, 
or  branch  thereof,  or  any  machinery,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  prepared  for,  or  employed 
In  any  manufocture,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  steam  engine,  or  other  engine,  for 
sinkings  draining,  or  working  any  mine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection,  used  In  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  waggon  way,  or  tnmk,  for  conveying  minenio 
from  any  mine,  ehall  be  felonioasly  demolished,  pulled  down  or  destroyed  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  any  perans  riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled  together;  in  any  such  case,  the  Inhabi. 
tants  of  the  hundred,  wapentake,  ward,  or  other  district  in  the  nature  of  a  hundred,  by 
whatever  name  it  shall  be  denominated.  In  which  any  of  the  mid  offences  shall  be  commit- 
ted, ahaH  be  liable  to  yfeU  full  compensation  to  the  pemn  or  penons  damnified  by  the  of- 
fence, not  only  for  the  damage  so  done  to  any  of  the  subjedi  herein  before  enumented, 
but  also  for  any  damage  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  done  by  any  such  offenden,  to  any 
fixture,  furniture,  or  goods  whatever,  in  any  sueh  church,  chapel,  house,  or  other  of  the 
buildings  or  erections  aforesaid.  This  act  Is  however  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  does  not  extend  to  either  Scodand  or  Irehmd.  f 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  legal  history,  v?here  it  had 
been  determined  bj  the  government  to  alter  the  whole  of  the  fundamental 
law8  of  the  kingdom,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  political  slate  of  the 
Roman  catholic  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects;  the  first  step  towards 
which,  was  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Charles  II.,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Test  Act,  t  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1673.  By  this 
statute,  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  are  directed  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
make  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  either  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  or  chancery,  the  next  term,  or  at  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
or  (by  subsequent  statutes,)  within  six  months  after  their  admission  :  and 
also  within  the  same  time,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
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according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  some  public  church. 
Immediately  after  divine  service  or  sermon,  and  to  deliver  into  court  a  cer- 
tificate thereof,  signed  bj  the  minister  and  church-wardens,  and  also  to 
prove  the  same  bj  two  credible  witnesses  upon  forfeiture  of  £500,  and 
disability  to  hold  the  same  office.  Besides  this  penalty,  if,  vFithout  taking 
the  sacramental  qualification  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act,  a  per- 
son continued  to  occupy  a  civil  office,  or  to  hold  a  military  commission, 
and  was  lawfully  convicted,  then  he  was  disabled  from  thenceforth  for  ever 
from  bringing  janj  action  in  course  of  law,  from  prosecuting  any  suit  in 
any  court  of  equity,  from  being  guardian  of  any  child,  or  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator of  any  person,  as  well  as  from  receiving  any  legacy.*  The 
corporation  act  was  at  the  same  time  repealed,  vjhich  prevented  any  person 
from  being  legally  elected  to  any  office,  relating  to  the  government  of  any 
city  or  corporation,  unless,  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  had  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  which  also  enjoined  hfm  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su 
premacy  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  otherwise  his  dection  was  void. 

The  word  test  signifies  proof  or  trial,  being  derived  from  testis,  a  wit- 
ness. The  test  act  was  established  with  a  view  to  exclude  Roman  catho- 
lics only  from  any  share  in  the  government,  but  it  also  operated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  English  protestant  dissenters  generally.  By  the  corporation  act, 
an  non-conformists  were  turned  out  of  every  department  of  the  magistracy 
at  once,  and  rendered  incapable  of  serving  their  country  in  the  offices  of 
common  councilmen,  burgesses,  or  bailiflTs  of  any  corporation.  It  was 
passed  at  a  period  of  great  heat  and  violence,  the  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  soon  after 
passed.  The  king,  his  ministers,  and  the  majority  of  both  houses,  dis- 
liked the  presbyterians,  whom  they  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  late  re- 
beDion.  Great  power  still  remained  in  their  hands,  for,  during  the  pro 
tectorate,  they  had  been  appointed  magistrates  in  all  the  country  towns. 
It  appeared  to  the  government  and  parliament  to  be  dangerous  to  leave 
power  in  such  hands :  it  was  therefore  judged  expedient  to  regulate  Uie 
corporations,  and  to  expel  those  magistrates,  whose  principles  were  inimi- 
cal to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  the 
corporation  act  originated.  At  first,  the  sacramental  clause  was  intended 
to  operate  solely  against  the  Romanists ;  for,  by  dispossessing  the  presbvi^ 
terians,  the  other  provisions  of  the  statute  had  established  the  influence  of 
the  crown  in  all  the  corporations  of  the  kingdom ;  because  the  parliament 
was  apprehensive,  that  in  the  next  reign,  under  the  influence  of  a  popish 
king,  all  the  corporation  offices  would  be  filled  with  Romanists.  Besides, 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  those  who  were  afterwaixls 
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called  dissenters,  were  then  within  the  inclosure  of  tlie  churcb,  and  conse* 
quently  particifMted  in  her  sacraments,  so  that  the  sacramental  clause  must 
therefore  have  been  intended  as  a  guard  against  the  Romanists,  to  whom 
it  most  eflfectually  applied,  and  not  against  those  who  were  afterwards  called 
dissenters,  on  whom,  before  the  act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  it  could  not 
operate,  because  they  then  communicated  with  the  established  church.  It 
must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  original  design  of  the  test,  was  not  so  much 
to  exclude  the  protestant  dissenters  as  the  Romanists.  It  was  brought  in 
under  the  well-founded  apprehension  of  popery,  and  a  popish  successor  to 
Charles  II. ;  and  when  it  was  observed,  during  the  debate  in  the  commons, 
that  it  was  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprehend  the  protestant  dis- 
senters, the  court  endeavoured  to  avail  themsehres  of  that  circumstance  to 
defeat  the  bill :  but  the  dissentmg  members  declared,  that  they  would  ra- 
ther confide  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of  parliament,  to  pass  some  fu* 
ture  biU  in  their  favour,  than  be  the  occasion  of  retarding  or  defeating  the 
security,  which  the  present  bill  was  calcuhited  to  afford  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  Their  patriotism  produced  soon  afterwards  a  bill  for  their 
relief  from  the  penal  laws,  but  the  prorogation  of  parliament  prevented  its 
passing.  Nevertheless,  a  bill  passed  the  house  annually,  to  indenmify  dis- 
senting members,  who  had  either  neglected,  or  conscientiously  declined 
taking  the  sacrament,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  test  with  respect  to  them  was 
a  dead  letter.  The  particular  test  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  was  calculated  to  exclude  the  pa- 
pists, rather  than  the  protestant  dissenters ;  as  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  latter* at  that  time,  to  receive  the  sacrament  occasionally  in 
the  church  of  England,  in  order  to  express  their  charity  towards  it,  as  a 
part  of  the  church  of  Christ.  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  legidature 
to  exdude  all  from  civil  offices  but  those  who  have  a  real  affection  for  the 
constitution  and  the  worship  of  the  church,  it  is  apprehended  they  would 
have  appointed  the  test  to  have  been  a  stated  and  constant  conformity  to  its 
religious  services,  and  not  merely  once  taking  the  sacrament  at  church. 

The  disqualifying  laws  just  mentioned,  having  been  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion,  and  although  now  altogether  set  to  rest  by  their 
repeal,  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  state  some  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  their  repeal,  which  have  been  urged  from  time  to 
time,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible.  The  general  principles  advanced, 
then,  are  as  follow  : — Every  man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  judge  for 
himself  in  matters  of  religion  ;  nor  should  any  mark  of  infamy,  or  any  civfl 
penalty  be  attached  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  * — Every  man  has  a  right 
to  the  common  privileges  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives ;  and  among 
these  privileges,  a  capacity  in  law  for  serving  his  sovereign  and  country, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  distinguishing  a  iegal  capacity  of  service  from 
a  right  to  an  actual  appointment,  which  depends  upon  the  choice  of  hk 
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TOverag^ii,  or  of  liis  fellow  subjecto ;  and  thb  capacity  of  serving  the  state, 
is  a  right  of  such  high  estimatioii,  and  of  suoh  transceiident  ralue,  the  ex- 
dusion  from  it  is  deemed  a  proper  panishment  ibr  some  of  the  greatest 
crimes : — Actions,  and  not  opinions,  poUtieal  or  rdigious,  are  the  proper 
objects  of  human  authority  and  cognaanoe:*-No  man  who  does  not  for- 
feit that  capacity  of  serving  his  sovereign  and  conntry,  which  is  his  natu- 
ral right,  as  well  as  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  may  happen  to  be 
connected  with  it,  by  overt  acts,  ought  to  be  delved  of  them ;  and  dis- 
abilities which  are  not  thus  incurred,  are  unjust  penalties,  implying  both 
disgrace  and  privation  : — Punishment,  without  the  previous  proof  of  guilt, 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  an  injury  ;  and  injuries  inflicted  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, are  undoubtedly  pemcutions :— The  ends  of  civil  society  can  never 
justify  any  abridgment  of  natural  rights,  that  is  not  essential  to  these  ends : 
«— The  institutions  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances  of  civil  government,  are 
disthxst  in  their  origin  and  objects,  in  the  sanctions  that  enforce  them,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  adnunistered : — The  institution  of  the  Lord's 
aupper,  being  wholly  of  a  religious  nature,  and  appointed  merely  as  a 
memorial  of  his  death,  is  improperiy  applied  to  the  secular  ends  of  civfl 
society  :  and  if  it  be  so  api^ied,  it  is  not  only  an  fanjvoper,  but  in  many 
cases  an  insufficient  test  of  the  prindfto  and  character  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  administered.  Such  are  some  of  the  leading  princijdes  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  debates  that  have  occurred,  both 
among  writers  and  among  our  legislators,  in  0(»isidering  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  Test  Act  Many  of  these  arguments  apply  equafly  to  the 
Romanist  and  to  the  ]«otestant  dissenters,  but  we  shall  chiefly  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  pleas  of  the  dissentera  They  repeatedly  urged,  that  being 
well  affected  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  established  government,  and 
ready  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  to  give  the  fullest  proof  of 
loyalty,  they  thought  their  scruples  to  receive  the  sacrament  after  the  man- 
ner, either  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  any  other  church,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  an  office,  ought  not  to  have  incapacitated  them  to  hold  public  em- 
ployments, either  dvil  or  military :  they  also  allied,  that  the  occasional 
communicating  as  a  qualification  for  a  place,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
imply,  that  those  who  thus  receive  it,  mean  to  declare  their  full  and  entire 
approbation  of  the  whole  constitution  and  frame  of  the  established  church. 
Some  men  may  be  compelled  by  Uieir  necessities,  or  under  the  allurement 
of  secular  advantages,  to  do  what  they  would  not  do,  if  they  were  left  to 
their  own  free  choice ;  others,  perhaps,  may  comply  with  the  sacramental 
test  who  are  not  even  Christians,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to 
wish  well  to  Christianity  itself,  or  to  any  national  establishment  of  it  what- 
soever. Hence  they  were  led  to  think  it  could  not  be  any  real  or  effectual 
security  to  the  church  of  England.  Concdving  that  they  had  a  right,  as 
men,  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  this  right  is 
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prescribed  and  aanctioiied  by  tiie  Author  of  Christianity :  and  that  they  had 
a. right,  as  subjects,  to  a  common  chance  with  their  Mlow  subjects,  for 
offices  of  a  civil  and  military  trust,  if  their  sovereign  or  fellow  citizens  should 
have  thought  them  worthy  of  confidence :  they  could  not  bring  themsdres 
to  the  opinion,  that  any  of  the  ends  or  objects  of  ciril  society  require,  that 
these  rights  should  be  superseded,  and  they  should  have  been  excluded 
from  the  service  of  the  state.  Their  advocates  pleaded  on  their  behalf, 
that  the  continuance  of  those  acts  which  they  said  invaded  their  rights,  is 
BO  far  from  being  necewary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  or  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  church,  that  they  were  actually  pernicious  both  to 
the  state  and  to  the  church,  and  therefore  Ihey  contended  that  they  ought 
to  be  repealed.  Their,  inutility  was  shown  by  referring  to  the  higlier  trust 
of  legidatiye  authority,  to  which  disBoiters.were  always  admitted  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  It  was  contended  that 'an  exciseman'did  not  sustain 
a  more  impQ]:tant  office,  neither  was  it  requisite  that  he  jhould  make  a 
profession  of  his  Christian  faith,  more  than  a  member  of  the  houses  of 
commons  or  peers.  The  prindjdes  of  the  dissentersi  their  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  and  their  zeal  in  its  support,  have  been  sufficiently  mani- 
fested, in  a  variety  of  instances,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  exclusion  from  their  service  of  the  public  was  neither  necessary 
nor  beneficial  to  the  state :  and  that  the  continuance  of  their  disabilities 
was  unnecessary  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  church.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal estaUishment  requires  a  legal  provision  for  its  mimsters,  but  it  does  not 
require  for  its  laity,  any  exclusive  privil^^e  or  right  to  dvil  and  military 
trusts.  The  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  consisted,  they  said, 
in  her  tithes,  her  prebendaries,  her  deaneries,  and  her  bishoprics.  These 
constituted  her  establishment  before  the  corporation  and  test  acts  had  any 
existence,  and  in  the  event  of  a  repeal  they  would  still  continue  to  consti- 
tute her  establishment  There  were  no  such  acts  in  Scotland  where  there 
is  an  establishment  In  Ireland  these  acts  had  been  repealed,  and  yet  the 
established  church  of  Ireland  remained.  There  were  no  such  acts  in  Hol- 
land, Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,  ^c  Upon  an  appeal  to  history,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  civil  government  mafaitained  itself  in  former  timec, 
when  unconnected  with  the  church.  In  this  connexion  we  may  refer  to 
the  speech  of  Mr  Fox,  an  able  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  disabling 
statutes;  who  maintained  that  no  human  government  had  any  right  to 
inquire  into  men's  private  opinions,  to  presume  that  it  knows  them,  or  to 
act  on  that  presumption.  **  Men,"  said  he,  **  should  be  tried  for  their 
actions,  and  not  for  their  opinions.  If  this  was  true  with  respect  to  poli- 
tical, it  was,  he  said,  more  peculiarly  so  with  regard  tcrdigious  opinions. 
In  the  position  that  men's  actions,  and  not  their  opinions,  were  the  pro- 
per objects  of  legislation,  he  contended  that  he  was  supported  by  the  gen* 
eral  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  land.     History,  however,  afilbrded  one  ex- 
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«eptioD  io  the  case  of  the  Roman  catholics.  The  Roman  catholics,  or 
rather  the  papists,  as  they  were  then  properly  denominated,  had  been  then 
supposed  by  our  ancestors  to  entertain  opinions  that  might  lead  to  mis-* 
chief  in  the  state.  But  it  was  their  acknowledging  a  foragn  authority 
paramount  to  that  of  the  crown,  and  not  their  opinions  which  justly 
alarmed  our  ancestors :  their  political  opinions,  therefore,  which  they  at* 
tacbed  to  their  religious  creed,  were  dreaded  and  justly  dreaded,  as  ini- 
mical to  the  constitution.  Laws  were,  therefore,  enacted  to  guard  against 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  thev  political  ofnnions :  and  the  princijde  thus 
adopted,"  continued  Mr  Fox,  **  if  not  founded  on  justice,  was  at  least 
followed  up  with  consistency.  Their  influence  in  the  state  was  feared,  and 
they  were  not  only  restricted  from  holding  offices  of  power  or  trust,  but 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  lands,  or  acquiring  influence  of  any 
kind." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Pitt  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
religious  opinions  of  any  set  of  men  were  not  to  be.  restrained  or  limited, 
unless  they  should  be  found  likely  to  prove  the  source  of  inconvenience  to 
the  state :  nor  ought  the  civil  magistrate,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  to 
interfere  with  them ;  but  he  maintained  that  when  religious  opinions  are 
such  as  may  produce  a  civil  inconvenience,  the  government  has  a  right  to 
guard  against  the  probability  of  that  civil  inconvenience  being  produced  ; 
nor  ought  they  to  wait  till,  by  being  carried  into  action,  the  inconvenience 
has  actually  arisen.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  the  ground,  that  the  dis- 
senters would  do  any  thing  to  affect  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
that  they  had  been  excluded  from  civil  offices ;  but  that  if  'they  had  any 
additk)nal  degree  of  power  in  their  hands,  they  might  use  it  to  affect  not 
only  the  civil  government,  but  the  established  church.  He  also  contended 
that  an  established  church  is  necessary  io  the  civil  government  of  a  country  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  a  settled  provision  for  its  ministers  is  requisite ;  and, 
also,  consequently,  that  it  was  highly  improper,  and  even  dangerous  to  its 
safety,  to  distribute  its  offices  and  emoluments  among  men  who  were  hos- 
tile to  its  government,  its  discipline,  and  its  principles,  however  respectable 
their  characters  might  otherwise  be  in  private  life.  He  maintained  that 
this  prohibition  from  office  ^was  neither  meant  by  the  legislature,  nor  in 
fact  did  it  operate,  as  any  degradation,  disgrace,  or  punishment  on  dis- 
senters. These  laws  existed  for  many  years,  with  great  advantage,  as  a 
guard  and  fence  to  the  established  church,  and  few  or  no  prosecutions  for 
their  breach  have  ever  been  attempted :  it  had  been  long  the  custom  to 
pass  an  annual  indemnity  act  to  protect  aU  dissenters  who  entered  parlia- 
ment, or  who  accepted  offices  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts,  and  in  corporate  towns,  and  many  public  offices,  the 
obligation  to  qualify  was,  in  fact,  considered  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  long 
before  the  act  was  repealed,  and  an  informer  would  have  been  thought  an 
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odious  character.  And  the  fourth  section  of  the  twenty-fifth  article  of 
the  union  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  expressly  stipu- 
lates, thai  no  test  whatever  shall  be  exacted  from  the  natiye  subjects  of 
Scotland,  members  of  the  true  protcslant  presby  terian  establishment  of  thai 
kingdom — *^and  further,  her  majesty,  with  advice  aforesaid,  expressly 
declares,  and  statutes,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdoai  diall  be 
liable  to,  but  all  and  any  one  rf  them  for  ever  fret  frontj  any  oatk,  test,  or 
subscription  within  this  kingdom^  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
foresaid  true  protestant  rdigion  and  presbyterian  church  government,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline,  as  above  established,  and  that  the  same  within  the 
bounds  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  shall  never  be  imposed  upon,  or  re- 
quired of  them  in  any  sort" 

All  act  for  repenlfng  bo  murh  of  serenil  acts  as  imposes  Uie  neceasily  of  receiving  Uie  aa- 
eminent  of  the  Lord'e  supper  as  a  qualification  for  certain  offices  and  employments,  repeals  13 
Gar.  II.,  c  8.,  the  25  Car.  II.,  c.  S.,  and  the  16  Gea  II.,  c  90;  so  much  of  them,  at  least, 
as  imposes  the  necessity  of  receiring  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 1 1.  And  whereas,  the  protestant  episcopal  church  of  Enghnd  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trineand  discipline  thereof,  and  the  protestant  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  and  its  doctrine, 
dladpline^  and  government,  are  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  soTemUy  established,  permanent- 
ly, and  inviobibly ;  and  whereas,  it  is  just  and  fitting,  that  on  the  repeal  of  such  parts  of  the 
said  acts  as  impose  the  neoeostty  of  taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  ta 
the  rites  and  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  qualiScation  for  office,  a  dedaratlon  to  the 
foUowiqg  efiect  should  be  sabatituled  In  lieu  thereof:  be  it  therofore  enacted,  thateirery 
person  who  shall  hereafter  be  priced,  elected,  or  chosen.  In,  or  to,  the  office  of  mayor,  alder- 
man, recorder,  bailiff,  town-dork,  or  common  ooiuicil-man,  or  in,  or  to  any  offico  pf  magis- 
tncy,  or  plaoe»  trust,  or  employment  retaiting  to  the  government  ot  any  city,  corporation, 
buYNigh,  or  cinque  port,  witliin  England  aad  Wales,  or  fierwiek-upoD-Tweed  ;  shall,  with- 
in one  calendar  month,  next  befbro,  or  upon  his  admission  into  any  of  the  aforesaid  ofikes^ 
or  trusts,  make,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  following: — 

**  I,  A .  B. ,  do  solemnly,  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
upon  the  true  fldth  of  a  Christian,  that  i  will  never  exercise  any  power,  authoiity,  or  influ- 
ence, which  I  may  pooBes  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  .  .  .  .to  injure,  or  weaken  the  pro- 
testant church,  as  it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb  the  said  church,  or  the 
bishops  and  deigy  of  the  said  church,  in  the  possession  of  any  rights,  or  privile|res,  to  which 
sueh  church,  or  the  said  bishops  and  dergy,  are,  or  may  be,  by  law,  entlUed.'* 

III.  The  said  decbraUon  shall  be  made  and  subscribed  as  aforesaid,  in  tlie  presence 
of  such  penon,  or  persons,  respectively,  who  by  the  charters  or  usages  of  the  said  respective 
dtics,  corporations,  boroughs,  and  dnque  ports,  ought  to  administer  the  oath,  for  due  execu- 
tion of  the  said  offices,  or  phuxs,  respectively,  and  bi  default  of  such  in  the  presence  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  dties,  corporations,  boroughs,  and  dnque  ports,  if  sueh  there 
be,  or  otherwise  in  the  presence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  of  the  respective  counties,  &&, 
wherein  they  are  situated  :  which  said  dedaration  shall  either  be  entered  in  a  book,  roll,  or 
oUier  record  of  the  dty,  &c.  IV.  If  any  person  phiced,  dected,  or  chosen,  into  any  of  the 
aforesaid  offices  or  phioes,  shall  omit,  or  neglect  io  make  and  subscribe  the  said  declaration^ 
in  manner  above  mentioned,  such  pladng,  dection,  or  choice,  shall  be  void ;  and  it  shall 
nut  be  hiwful  for  such  person  to  do  any  act  in  the  execution  of  the  office,  or  place,  into 
which  he  shall  be  chosen,  elected,  or  placed.  V.  Every  permn  who  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
taitttad  into  any  office  or  employment,  or  who  shall  accept  from  his  majesty,  his  hein  and 
successors,  any  patent,  grant,  or  commission,  and  who  by  his  admittance  into  such  office, 
fc.,  or  acceptance  of  the  same,  or  by  the  recdpt  of  any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  by  rcasun 
thereof,  would  by  the  bws  in  foroe  immediatdy  before  the  passing  of  thiji  act  have  been 
required  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  church  of  England,  shall,  within 
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six  cBlendar  months  after  hia  adrnWon  lo  mch  oAoe,  Ac,  or  hii  BOoq}taiK»  of  such  patunt, 
&&,  maka  and  lubscribe  this  aforaaid  dedaiation,  or  in  do&ult  tberaofy  his  appoiDtmentf 
&c ,  ihan  be  wholly  void.  VL  The  aforanld  dedaraliaii  ihall  be  made  and  sabaeribed,  in 
hie  majesty's  high  court  of  chanoeiy,  or  in  the  oourt  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  quarter  aes- 
sions  of  the  county,  &e^  when  the  peraon  reridea:  and  the  court  In  which  audi  dedaraUooa 
shail  be  made  and  subscribed,  shall  cause  the  same  to  bo  prflserved  among  the  records  of 
the  said  court  YII.  Provided,  alwaj/s^  that  no  naval  officer  below  the  nuik  of  rear-admx- 
rii],  and  no  military  officer  below  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  er  colonel  in  the 
militia,  shall  be  required  to  make,  or  subscribe,  the  sold  dedaration,  in  rsspect  of  his  naval 
or  military  commission  i  and  that  no  commisaioper  of  customs,  eidse,  stamps,  or  tsxee,  or 
any  person,  holding  any  of  the  offices,  concerned  in  the  collection,  management,  or  receipt 
of  the  revenues,  which  are  sulject  to  the  mid  commissioneri,  or  of  the  post-master  general, 
shall  be  required  to  make,  or  subscribe  the  said  dedaration,  In  respect  of  thdr  said  offices^ 
or  appointments :  provided,  also,  that  nothii^  herein  contained,  shall  eitend  to  require  any 
naval,  or  military  officer,  or  other  person,  as  aforesaid,  upon  whom  any  office,  fdaoe^  com- 
mlsion,  iqypdntment,  or  promotion,  shall  be  oonliBrred,  during  his  alosence  from  E^gfamd, 
or  within  three  months  prsvioiis  to  his  departure  i^m  thence,  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
said  dedaration,  untU  after  his  return  to  England,  or  within  six  months  after.  VIII.  AU 
persons  now  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  office,  command,  pbce,  trust,  service,  or  empk>y- 
ment,  or  in  the  recdpt  of  any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  in  respect  oj;  or  as  a  qualification 
for  which,  by  virtue  of,  or  under  any  of  the  previous  acts,  they  respectivdy  ought  to  have 
heretofore  taken,  or  ought  hereafter  to  reodve,  the  said  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  shall 
he,  and  are  hereby  confirmed  in  the  possesBion  and  enjoyment  of  thdr  said  sevcffal  ofiSoes, 
commands,  phioes,  trusts,  services,  employments,  pay,  salary,  feee^  and  wages,  respectively, 
notwithstanding  thdr  omiadon  or  neglect  to  take,  or  recdve,  the  saemment  of  the  Lord'a 
supper,  and  are  hereby  indemnified,  freed,  and  dischaiged  fh>m  all  Incapadties,  dimbiUUei^ 
forfeitures,  and  penalties  whatsoever,  already  incurred,  or  which  they  may  hereafter  incur,  in 
oonaequence  of  neglect  or  omission,  and  that  no  deotkin  of,  or  act  done,  or  to  be  done,  by 
any  such  penons^  or  under  thdr  anthcHlty,  and  not  yet  avoided,  shall  be  hereafter  questioned, 
or  avdded,  by  reason  of  any  such  omission,  or  neglect ;  but  that  every  such  dec! ion  and  act 
shall  be  as  good,  vaUd,  and  efiiactua],  as  if  they  had  duly  recdved  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord« 
supper.  IX.  Provided,  neverthdess,  that  no  act  done  in  the  execution  of  any  of  the  cor- 
porate,  or  other  offices^  phioes,  trusts^  or  commisnons^  by  any  person  omitting,  or  neglectiiVf 
shall,  by  reason  thereof  be  dther  void,  or  vddabl^  as  to  the  rights  of  any  other  peraon  mt 
privy  to  such  omission  or  naglect,  or  render  him  liable  to  any  action  or  indictment* 

The  following  act  was  introduced  into  pariiament  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  relates 
to  ofi*enoes  against  the  person,  being  a  continuation  of  the  improvements  in  the  administnu 
lion  of  the  criminal  kiw  of  the  kingdom,  generally  accomplished  by  Sir  Robert  Ped's  acts, 
which  related  prindpally  to  ofiences  agdnst  the  pnperiy  of  individuals.  The  first  sectiott 
repeals  the  whde  or  parts^  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  the 
9  Henry  II I.  to  the  3  George  IV.  The  second  section  bk>ts  the  crime  of  petit  treason  en- 
tirely from  the  statute  book.  Petit  treason  was  dther  when  a  servant  killed  his  master,  a 
wife  her  husband,  or  an  ecdedasUcal  person  his  bishops  to  whom  he  owed  fiuth  and  obedience. 
These  crimes,  especially  the  second  instance,  have  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries, 
been  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  crime  of  murder.  With  regard  to  the  different 
kinds  of  criminal  homidde,  murder,  and  mandaughter,  the  hiw  is  left  pretty  much  in  the 
£ame  state  as  it  was  beforo ;  f  but  one  or  two  alterations  have  been  introduced.  The  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  provided  that  a  subject  of  the  king  who  committed  murder  In  a  fordgn  state, 
might  be  tried  in  any  county  which  the  king  should  appoint;  but  in  this  case,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  accused  party  must  firat  have  taken  place  belbre  the  king's  counsel,  or  three  of 
them.  \  This  was  afterwards  extended  to  accessories  before  the  fact;  but  the  seventh  section 
of  lord  Lansdowne's  act,  directs  justices  of  the  peace  to  proceed  against  the  offender,  as  if  the 
murder  had  been  committed  within  his  ordinary  jurisdiction.  The  trial  is  to  take  place  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  a  jury  of  the  county  ;  and  pereons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  peorsge,  are 

•  0  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17.  4  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  21,  t «  Gea  III.,  c  113. 
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to  be  dealt  with  as  heratofore.  The  crime  of  acoeMory  after  the  fbot  to  murder,  iiMtaad  of 
bef nf  a  capital  felony,  with  benefit  of  dei^gy,  as  formerly,  ia  now  punishable  by  transporla^ 
tion  Ibr  lifc^  or  impriaonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  An  aggravated  case,  in  whkh 
one  Howard  attempted  murder  by  means  of  a  biuni  weapon,  induced  the  legialatura  to  ex- 
tend the  principle  ^  lord  EUenborough's  act,  Ihr  be}tnd  its  original  limits.  The  case  al- 
luded to  oould  not  be  dolt  with  as  a  capital  offence,  although  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
oeedingiy  ag^nvated  and  monstrous  under  which  it  was  committed ;  because  lord  EOen- 
borougVs  act  includes*  only  cases  of  shooting  or  attempting  to  shoot,  and  slabbing,  and  cut- 
ting, the  latter  of  which  can  only  be  applied  to  ifwrp  weapons,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
neoesmry  to  bring  such  cases  as  Howardls  within  the  operation  of  lord  EUenboiough's  statute, 
an  omission  which  this  act  remedies. 

The  derenth  and  twelfth  sections  ot  the  present  act,  are  substituted  for  that  part  of  lord 
EUenborough's  act,  which  related  to  the  offenoea  of  stabbing,  cutting,  shooting,  &c,  with 
intent  to  murder,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  any  person,  or  with  intent  to  resist  or  prerent 
the  lawful  apprehensien  of  the  party  himadf,  or  any  of  his  accomplices :  to  which  is  added, 
to  wound  in  any  way,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  will  include  weapons  of  all  descripHons,  whe- 
ther they  be  sharp  or  Uunt  If,  however,  this  statute  is  acted  upon  to  the  letter,  the  conae- 
qnenoes  will  be  sweeping  indeed :  for  every  aggravated  assault  on  a  constable,  when  the  man 
of  aulhofity  gets  a  broken  head,  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ale-house  squab- 
bles, will  become  a  capital  fekny,  not  only  on  the  person  actually  inflicting  the  blow,  but  on 
all  present  who  may  aid  and  abet  the  resistance,  or  the  preventian  of  his  lawAil  apprehension. 
In  cases  where  sevenl  persons  are  indicted  ibr  assaulting  a  constable,  it  generally  happens 
that  only  one  or  two  actually  struck  the  prosecutor,  but  that  the  rest  were  present  and  join- 
ing in  the  affiray :  and  it  is  fluently  a  difficult  matter  for  a  jury  to  decide  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  penons  have  been  assembled  together,  whether  some  of  those  who  are  indicted  were 
actually  engaged  in  resisting  the  constable,  or  merely  lookers-on  enjo}ing  the  row,  or  even 
taking  the  constable's  part:  this  has  always  afforded  a  fidr  opportunity  for  a  spiteful  neigh- 
bour, and,  it  may  be  added  too^  for  ill-natured  justioes  of  the  peace,  who  are  desirous  of  bri^g. 
ing  their  victim  within  the  clutches  of  the  kiw,  to  attempt  the  conviction  of  an  innocent 
man :  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Imprisonment  Is  frequently  awarded  to  those  who  have 
had  no  share  in  the  breach  of  the  peace.  And  under  this  statute,  should  blood  be  drawn,  an 
indictment  containing  four  or  five  counts,  gravely  stating,  that  A.  B.,  the  principal  offender, 
with  a  certain  weapon,  to  wit,  an  iron  poker  of  the  value  of  sixpence,  inflicted  severe  wounds 
of  the  length  of  two  inches,  and  depth  of  half  an  inch,  first  with  intent  to  murder,  then  to 
maim,  then  to  disfigure  and  disable,  and  lastly  with  intent  to  rerist  and  prevent  the  hiwful 
apprehension  of  the  said  A.  B. ;  and  further  stating,  that  C.  D.  and  a  doaen  others  wero  pre- 
sent, counselling,  aiding,  abetting,  comforting,  assisting,  and  maintaining  the  said  A.  B., 
the  aforesaid  fekmy  to  do  and  commit :  on  which  indictment  if  the  jury  are  convinced  that 
any  of  the  penons  were  present,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  principal  offender  in  resisting  his 
hiwful  apprehension,  they  cannot  oonscientioualy  do  otherwise,  than  find  such  penons  guilty 
of  a  crime  which  the  taw  declares  to  be  a  capital  felony.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  a  line  might 
with  propriety  be  drawn  between  cases  where  there  is  express  malice,  and  those  where  the 
taw  only  implies  malice,  and  that  at  least  the  jury  might  be  enabled  by  their  verdict  to  find 
all,  or  any  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  only,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
operation  of  a  subeequent  section  of  the  act,  which  makes  a  person  assaulting  with  intent  to 
resist  or  prevent  the  tawful  apprehension  or  detention  of  the  party  aasaultlng,  or  of  any  oU>er 
person,  Uable  to  imprisonmait  for  two  years,  and  to  be  fined. 

At  the  suggestion  of  lord  Tonterden  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  house  of  lords^  which  en- 
ables the  jury  on  an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  except  in  cases  of  an  au 
tempt  to  poison,  to  find  by  their  vordlct,  that  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  the  principal  desibicd 
fh>m  carrying  his  purpose  into  full  effect :  in  which  case  punishment  of  death  should  not  be 
awarded,  but  the  offender,  his  oounsellon,  aiders,  and  abettora,  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  liable  to  two  years'  imprisonment :  this  provision  was  however  rejected  by  the  commons. 
The  d&use  which  retales  to  the  offence  of  administering  drugs,  with  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
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an1«georwoiiien,elUi«rqiiiGic»or  not  quiek  with  child,  fa  •  rimpto  ra-wurtment of  th» 
fint  two  nctknii  of  loid  EDenborough'ft  act  in  a  more  oondie  HDrm :  by  it»  when  a  mothar 
wat  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard  child,  and  ww  acquitted  for  the  muidar,  the  jury 
vightiUUfbid  that  she  was  delivered  of  abastani  chiU  and  endeavoured  to  conoeal  its 
birth,  for  which  she  might  be  punished  by  two  yean'  imprisonmsnt  By  tha  pnmat  act,  a 
woman  though  acquitted  of  the  murder,  may  still  be  found  guilty  under  the  same  indict- 
ment ibr  the  concealment,  or  may  be  indicted  at  onoe  iat  the  concealment  as  a  substantive 
oflenoe,  and  punished  as  heretofore.  There  was  an  absurdity  in  indicting  a  peraonfbrmur- 
der,  when  the  prosecutor  might  be  satisfied  fkom  the  evidence  within  his  own  reach,  that  the 
child  had  never  been  bom  alive.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  the  omisrion  of  the  wordi^ 
'*  which  if  bom  alive,  would  have  been  a  bastard,"  married  women  may  be  indicted  for 
concealing  the  birth  of  their  legitimate  children,  or  found  guilty  of  concealment  under  an 
indictment  finr  murder,  itbanm,  befons,  if  a  married  woman  was  acquitted  of  the  murder, 
she  could  not  have  been  fbund  guilty  of  the  concealment 

Gonsideiahle  alteratioiis  are  made  in  this  act,  with  regard  to  the  forcible  abduction  of  wo- 
men, with  the  view  of  gaining  posMsrion  of  their  property.*  In  order  to  make  the  offence 
complete^  under  the  fbrmer  statutes  relating  to  this  offence,  a  marriage  must  have  taken 
place,  and  boUi  the  abduction  and  the  marriage  must  have  been  in  Enghnd. .  But  by  tha 
present  act,  taking  or  detaining  any  woman  who  has,  or  expects  to  have^  any  real  or  penon- 
al  property,  firom  motives  of  lucre,  with  mterU  to  marry  or  defile  her,  or  cause  her  to  be 
maiTied  or  defiled  by  any  other  person.  Is  fekny,  and  the  party  is  liable  to  transportation  for 
b'fe.  The  unbwful  abduction  from  her  parents  or  temporary  guardian,  of  any  girl  under 
the  age  of  sUteen,  is  punishable  by' fine  and  imprisonment;  a  clause  called  for  by  the  aggra- 
vated case  of  Wakefield,  who  carried  off  Miss  Tumer  from  schooL  Some  important  alteia- 
tions  were  made  with  respect  to  bigiuny :  as  the  law  formeriy  stood,  a  pemn  whose  consort 
bad  been  abroad  for  seven  yean,  though  known  to  be  living,  or  if  a  divorce  a  menta  et  thcro 
only  had  taken  phuse,  might  marry  again  with  impunity :  by  this  act,  ignorance  of  the  above 
consort's  being  alive,  is  necessary  to  make  such  second  marriage  lawful. 

Tbe  remaiDing  sections  of  the  act  relate  principally  to  assaults  on 
different  persons,  either  privileged  from  their  office,  or  to  whom  public 
policy  makes  it  necessary  to  give  special  protecticMi,  and  to  convictions 
before  magistrates.  It  was  enacted  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  that  to  arrest  a  clergyman,  in  a  church,  or  churchyard,  while  attend- 
ing divine  service,  subjected  the  party  to  imprisonment  and  ransom  at 
the  king^s  will,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  dergyman.  The  object 
which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  was  to  deter  any  one  from  interfering 
with  the  decent  and  reverent  performance  of  public  religious  duties  ;  for 
It  seems  it  was  ine£Pectual  as  a  protection  to  the  clergyman  himself,  in  as 
much  as  the  arrest,  if  not  made  on  a  Sunday,  was  deemed  good  in  law. 
Considering,  however,  that  witnesses  or  other  persons  attending  to  give  evi- 
dence, or  otherwise  connected  with  a  cause  in  a  court  of  law,  are  privi- 
leged from  arrest,  while  going  to,  attending  on,  and  returning  from  court ; 
it  would  seem  that,  by  the  modified  protection  granted  to  clergymen,  en- 
gaged in  the  particular  service  of  God,  compared  with  that  granted  to  Uiose 
engaged  in  promoting  the  administration  of  justice,  disrespect  rather  than 
reverence  is  shown  to  that  holy  service.  Very  few  instances,  except  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  grand  rebellion,  of  arrests  attempted  upon  dergymen, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  divine  service,  have  ever  occurred ; 
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but  now,  since  lord  Lansdowne's  act  has  come  into  operation,  instances  of 
this  offence  will  be  more  frequent,  as  it  is  onlj  now  a  simple  misdemeanor. 
The  statute  *  which  made  it  a  capital  felony  to  anault,  strike,  or  wound 
a  privy  counsellor,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  is  re-enacted.  This  act 
introduces  an  important  alteration  in  the  administration  of  justice,  with 
respect  to  assaults,  and  it  will  be  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  public;  that 
prosecutions  for  trifling  assaults,  in  which  the  prosecutor  is  frequently  as 
guflty  as  the  defendant,  be  banished  from  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
though  the  change  adds  to  the  already  exorbitant  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace :  scarcely  a  fiftieth  part  of  assault  cases  that  come  before  magistrates 
in  their  private  houses,  were  ever  brought  before  a  court:  in  many  in- 
stances, the  quarrel  was  settled  before  the  sessions;  in  others,  the  magis- 
trates bound  over  the  offender  to  keep  the  peace,  and  dismissed  the 
complaint ;  and  in  those  only  where  the  intervention  of  a  jury  was  absolutely 
requisite,  or  where  the  private  resentment  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  an  in- 
fluential neighbour,  called  for  a  public  exposure,  were  the  most  extreme 
measures  resorted  to.  f 

The  ant  Itself  oommenoes  with  expressing  the  expediency  of  repealing  various  statutes 
then  in  force,  in  that  part  of  the  united  Idngdom  called  England,  rdative  to  offences  against 
the  person,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and  consolidating  their  proTisions  into  one  act:  it 
therefore  repeals,  either  partially  or  entirely,  all  the  acts  in  the  statute  book  relating  to 
offiniGes  against  the  peroan,  from  the  9  Henry  III.,  c.  S5,  to  the  3  George  IV.,  c.  114. 
11.  Petit  tnsason,  In  both  principals  and  accessories,  shall  be  deemed  no  greater  offence  than 
murder,  and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  III.  Murderers  and  accessories,  before  the  fiict, 
shall'suffer  death  as  felons ;  accessories,  after  the  fiict,  to  be  transported  fbr  life,  or  imprison- 
ed, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  four  years.  IV.  Muiderers  shall  be  executed 
on  the  day  next  but  one,  after  that  on  which  the  sentence  shall  be  paand,  unless  It  happen  to 
be  a  Sunday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  Monday  following,  and  their  bodies  either  to  be  dissected 
or  hung  in  chains^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  V.  When  the  court  orden  dissection,  and 
if  the  murderer  is  to  be  executed  within  Middlesex,  or  the  city  of  London,  his  body  is  imme- 
diately to  be  oonTeyed,  by  the  sheriff  or  his  offioen,  to  the  surgeons*  hall,  or  wherever  the 
surgeons*  company  shall  appoint,  for  dissection ;  and  if  executed  elsewhere,  the  murderer's 
body  shall  be  delivered  to  such  suigeon,  for  dissection,  as  the  oourt  shall  appoint  Y I.  After 
judgment,  every  murderer  shaU  be  ooi<fined.  In  some  safb  phoe  within  the  prison,  apart  firom 
all  other  prisoners,  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  and  with  no  other  food,  or  liquor, 
except  in  case  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  or  in  case  of  any  sickness  or  wound,  io  which  the 
Buxgeon  of  the  prison  may  order  other  necessaries  to  be  administered ;  and  no  penon,  but  the 
gader  and  his  servants,  and  the  chaplain  and  surgeon  of  the  prison,  shall  have  access  to  any 
such  convict,  without  the  permisBian,  In  writing,  of  the  judge  who  tried  him,  or  the  flheriff» 
or  his  deputy ;  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  a  respite,  the  judge,  in  writing,  may  relax  all 
these  restraints  and  regulations,  during  the  period  of  the  respite.  VII.  British  subjects 
chaiged,  in  England,  with  any  murder  committed  out  of  the  kingdom,  either  as  prindpals, 
or  as  aceeaBorieo,  either  befiore,  or  after  the  fkct ;  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or 
plaoe,  where  the  parties  so  charged  shaU  be,  may  take  opgnizanoe  of  the  offence,  and  proceed 
as  if  the  murder  had  been  committed  within  the  limits  of  his  ordinaiy  jurisdiction :  persons 
entitied  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  guilty  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  tried  by  their  peers. 
Vill.  In  the  event  of  any  penon  dying  in  England,  who  shall  have  been  fekmiondy 
stricken,  poisoned,  or  otherwise  hurt  upon  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  En^and,  or  dying  out 
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of  Englandy  who  hud  been  fekmioiuly  ttrickeiii  or  poieoned,  &c,  in  Engkaicl,  or  upon  the 
■ea,  every  auch  ofienoe,  whether  It  amount  to  murder,  or  manslaughter,  or  to  befaif  ao- 
oeaaory,  befine,  or  after  the  fiwt,  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  detennined,  and 
punished  in  the  county  or  place  in  England,  where  the  death  finom  such  causes  shall  happen. 
IX.  Every  penon  oonTlcted  of  mandaughter  shall  be  liable,  at  the  diserellon  of  the  oourti 
to  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  fourteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisooed,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  four  yean.  X.  No  punishment,  or  forfeiture,  shall,  howerer,  be  incurred  by  any 
penon  who  shall  hill  another  by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  any  manner  with- 
out felony.  XL  If  any  person,  unlawfully,  and  nBlidoiialy,  shall  either  administer,  or 
attempt  to  administer,  to  any  penon,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poi- 
son, or  other  destniotlTe  thing,  or  shall  unlawflilly,  and  maliciously  attempt  to  drown,  suflb- 
cate,  or  strangle  any  penon,  or  shoot  at  any  person,  or  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other 
manner  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  or  shall  stab,  cut,  or 
wound  any  person,  with  intent,  in  any  of  these  cases,  to  murder  such  person;  any  such  of- 
fender, with  all  counseltors,  aiders,  or  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death.  XII.  If  any  person  shall,  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  shoot  at  any  person,  or  by 
drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner  attempt  to  discharge  any  loaded  arms  at  any 
person,  or  to  stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  person,  with  Intent,  in  either  cose,  to  maim,  disfigure, 
or  disable  such  person,  or  do  him  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  with  intent  to  resist, 
or  prevent  the  offending  party's  lawftd  apprehension,  or  detainder,  or  that  of  any  of  his  ao- 
complioes,  any  such  offender,  with  all  his  counsellors,  aiders,  or  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of 
fekmy,  and  suffer  death  aooordingly ;  provided,  however,  that  if  it  appear  on  the  trial  that, 
if  death  had  ensued  in  consequence  of  any  of  these  offences,  the  same  would  not  have  amount, 
ed  to  the  crime  of  murder,  he  shall  be  acquitted  of  felony.  XIII.  If  any  peisoli,  with  in- 
tent to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  then  bdng  quick  with  child,  shall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  administer  to  her,  or  cause  her  to  take  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing, 
or  shall  use  any  instrument,  or  other  means  whatever,  with  the  like  intent,  every  offender, 
with  their  counsellors,  aiders,  or  abettora  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suifor  death  as  a 
felon :  and  any  person  guilty,  as  above,  of  administering  poison,  &&,  to  a  woman  who  is 
not  quick  with  child,  with  the  counsellors,  &c.,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported 
for  fourteen  yean,  or  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  hibour,  for  three  yean,  and  if 
a  male,  to  be  whipped  three  times.  X I V .  If  any  woman  is  delivered  of  a  child,  and  by  secret 
burying,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body,  shall  endeavour  to  conceal  its  birth,  she 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  two  yean ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necesSEury  to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after 
the  birth;  provided  that,  if  the  mother  is  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  her  child,  and,  in 
case  it  appeare  in  evidence,  the  Jury  shall  find  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  that  she 
endeavoured,  by  secret  burying,  or  otherwise,  to  conceal  its  birth ;  and,  on  conviction,  the 
court  may  pass  such  sentence^  as  if  she  had  been  indicted  for  concealment  XV.  Every 
pemn  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  sodomy,  committed  either  with  mankind  or 
any  other  animi|^,  shall  saBbr  death  as  a  felon.  XVI.  Every  person  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  rapOr  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  XY II.  If  any  person  camaUy  know  and  abuse  any 
girl  under  ten  yean  of  age,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  fek>ny,  and  suffer  death  as  a  felon :  and 
if  any  person  carnally  know  and  abuse  a  girl  above  ten,  and  under  twelve  yean  of  age,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  hbour, 
for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  award.  XY  11 L  And,  whereas,  on  trials  Ibr  the  crimes  of 
sodomy  and  rape,  and  of  carnally  abusing  girls  under  the  ages  before  mentioned,  offenders 
fh^quently  escape  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  proof  which  has  been  required  of  the 
completion  of  these  several  crimes;  for  remedy,  it  is  now  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary,  in  any  of  those  cases,  to  prove  the  actual  emission  of  seed,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
carnal  loiowledge,  but  that  it  shall  be  deemed  complete  upon  proof  of  penetration  only. 
XIX.  If  any  woman  shall  have  any  interest,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  present  or  Aiture, 
absolute,  conditional,  or  contingent,  in  any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  shall  be  an  heiress 
presumptive,  or  next  of  kin,  to  any  one  having  such  interest;  and  if  any  person,  for  motives 
of  lucre,  take  away,  or  detain  such  woman,  against  her  will,  with  intent  to  marry  or  defile 
her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  married  or  defiled  by  any  other  penon,  such  offender,  with  his 
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eounsellon,  aiden,  and  abetton^  shall  be  guilty  of  fekny,  and  liable  to  tmnsportadon  for  Kfe, 
or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  liard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  yearsu 
XX,  Any  peiaon  unlawfully  taking,  or  causing  to  be  taken,  any  unmarried  girl,  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  yean,  out  of  the  poswssion,  or  against  the  will  of  her  &ther,  or  mother,  or  of 
any  other  person  haviag  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  liable  to  sufi*er  such,  punishment,  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court 
shall  award.  XXI.  Any  person,  maliciously,  either  by  force  or  fhiud,  leading,  taking,  de- 
coying, enticing  away,  or  detaining  any  child,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  parents,  or  any  other  person  having  lawful  charge,  or  possession  of  such  child, 
or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  upon,  or  about  the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoerer  tho 
article  may  belong ;  or  if  any  person,  with  the  aforesaid  intention,  shall  receive,  or  harlwur 
any  child,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  led,  taken,  decoyed,  or  enticed  away,  or  de- 
tained by  force  or  fraud,  and  all  the  counselloFB,  aiden^  or  abettois,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  whipped :  but  this  act  does  not  extend  to  the  fiither  of  an 
illegitinuito  child,  or  having  any  right  to  the  possession  of  such  child,  taking  such  chikl  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  mother.  XXII.  If  any  married  person  shall  marry  any  other 
person,  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall  have 
taken  place  in  Engkmd,  or  elsewhere,  the  offender,  and  the  oounseUors,  &c.,  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  yeara,  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  two  years ;  and  the  offence  may  be  dealt  with,  tried,  &c.,  in  the  county  where 
the  offender  shall  be  apprehended :  provided  alwa}s,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend  to  any  second  marriage  contracted  out  of  £ng!and,  by  any  other  than  a  subject  of  his 
majesty,  or  to  any  perran  marrying  a  second  time,  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have  been  con- 
tinually absent  from  such  person  for  the  space  of  seven  years  then  last  past,  and  shall  not  have 
been  known  by  such  person  to  have  been  living  within  that  time,  or  shaU  extend  to  any  person, 
who  at  the  time  of  such  second  marriage,  shall  have  been  divorced  from  the  bond  of  the  fint 
Bianiage,  or  to  any  penon  whose  former  marriage  shall  have  been  declared  void  by  the  sentence 
of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  XXIII.  To  arrest  a  clergyman  upon  any  dril  pro« 
cess  while  he  is  performing  divine  service,  or  knowing  that  he  is  either  going  to,  or  return- 
ing from  the  performance  of  divine  service,  is  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  XXI  v.  To  assault  and  strike,  or  wound  any  magistrate,  officer,  or 
other  penon  whatsoever,  lawfully  authorized  on  account  of  the  exercise  of  his  duty  in,  or  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  any  vessel  in  distress,  or  of  any  vessel,  goods  or  effects,  wrecked, 
stnmded,  or  cast  on  shore,  cr  lying  under  water,  subjects  the  offender  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation, or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  such  term  as  the  court  shall 
award.  XXV.  When  any  person  shall  be  charged  with,  and  convicted  of,  any  of  the  follow- 
ing offences  as  mlsdemeanora :— of  assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony ;  of  assault  upon  any 
peace  olficer,  or  revenue  officer  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any  of  his  assistants ;  or 
of  an  assault  with  intent  to  resist,  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension,  &&,  of  any  criminal ; 
or  of  an  assault  in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  in  any  such  cases,  the 
court  nuiy  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term 
Dot  exceeding  two  yeara,  and  may  also,  if  the  court  thinks  fit,  fine,  and  require  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace  Arom  the  offender.  XXVI.  Any  person  unlawfully  and  forcibly  hindering 
any  seaman,  keelman,  or  caster,  from  working  at,  or  exerrising  his  lawful  trade,  business, 
or  occupation,  or  shall  beat,  wound,  or  use  any  other  violence  to  any  person,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  deter  or  hinder  him  from  selling  or  buying  any  wheat  or  other  grain,  flour,  meal  or 
malt,  in  any  market  or  other  place,  or  shall  beat,  wound,  or  use  any  other  violence  to  any 
person  having  the  care  or  charge  of  grain,  &&,  whilst  on  its  way  to,  or  from  any  dty,  market 
town,  or  other  pboe,  with  intent  to  stop  the  conveyance  of  the  same ;  on  conviction  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  such  offender  shall  be  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  calendar  months.  XXVII.  In  order  that  a  summary  power  for  punishing 
persons  for  common  assaults  and  batteries  be  provided,  it  is  enacted,  that  where  any  person 
shaU  unlawfuUyassault,  or  beat  any  other  person,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  justices  of  the  peaces 
upon  complaint  of  the  party  aggrieved,  to  hear  and  determine  the  offence,  and  the  offender 
on  conviction  shall  forfeit,  and  pay  such  fine  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  meet,  not  ex- 
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oeodlflg  nf  Ih  ooBti^  the  sum  of  fire  pound*,  to  be  paid  to  the  OTeraeera  of  the  poor.  And  if 
the  fine  ^th  ooBts,  ihall  not  be  immediately  patd,  the  offender  shall  be  committed,  ior  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  calendar  montha^  unleas  the  fine  and  costs  be  sooner  paid :  but  if  the 
Justices  shall  deem  the  aoauU,  &c.,  not  to  be  proved,  or  to  hare  been  justified,  or  of  so  trifling 
a  nature  as  not  to  merit  any  punishment,  and  shall  dismiss  the  complaint  aostfrdingly,  they 
shall  forthwith  deliver  acertificato  under  their  hands  to  the  alleged  ofiender,  stating  the  bet 
ofsuchdismissaL  XXV I IL  Such  certificate  or  conviction,  shall  bar  all  other  proceedings, 
dvil  or  criminal,  for  the  same  cause.  XXIX.  But  whenever  the  justices  shall  find  such 
assault  or  battery  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  attempt  to  commit  felony,  or  shall  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  ofience  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  prosecution,  by  indictment,  they  shall  abstain 
from  any  adjudication  thereon,  but  deal  with  the  cne  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
passing  of  this  act.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  not  authorised  by  this  act,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  case  of  assault  or  robbery,  where  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  title  to  any  landi^ 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  to  any  interest  therein,  or  accruing  therefrom,  or  as  to  any 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  or  any  execution  under  the  process  ef  any  court  of  justice. 

XXX.  If  any  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  shall,  during  his  being  abroad,  foroe  any  man  on 
shore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies^  or  elsewhere^  or  refuse 
to  bring  home  with  him  again,  all  such  of  the  men  as  he  carried  out  with  him,  as  are  in  a 
condition  to  return  when  he  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  on  his  homeward  hound  vo}*age,  ho 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  such  term  as  the 
court  shall  award  ;  such  offences  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  or  by  information  at  the 
suit  of  the  attorney-general,  in  the  court  of  king's  b^ich,  and  it  may  be  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictment, or  information,  to  have  been  committed  at  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex :  and  this  act  authorizes  the  court  to  issue  one  or  more  commissions,  if  neceaary,  lb/ 
the  examination  of  witnesses  abroad,  whose  depositions  shall  b%  received  in  evidence. 

XXXI.  Every  accessory  before  the  fhct,  to  any  of  the  felonies  punishable  under  this  act,  for 
whom  no  punishment  has  been  herein  before  provided,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  for  fi)urteen  yean,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  three  years,  and  every  accessory  after  the  fact,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment^ 
y  except  in  cases  of  murder,^  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  two  years :  and  counsellors, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  in  any  misdemeanor,  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  principal  ofienders. 

XXXII.  All  the  indictable ofiisncea  mentioned  in  this  act,  which  ahall  be  committed  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  oflences  of  the  same 
nature,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if  they  had  been  committed  upon  the  land 
in  En^and,  and  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in  the  some  manner 
as  any  other  oflences  committed  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  nothing  herein  contained, 
shall  alter,  or  aflect  any  of  his  mi^esty's  kmd  or  naval  forces.  XXXIII.  And,  fi)r  the 
more  eflectual  prosecution  of  ofl*ences  punishable  upon  summary  conviction,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  be  it  enacted,  that  where  any  pemn  shall  be  chaiged  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  witness 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  with  any  such  oflence,  be  may  summon  the  oflender  to  ap- 
pear before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  at*^a  time  and  pbce  to  be  named  in  the  sum- 
mons, and  if  he  shall  not  appear  accordingly,  then  the  justices  may  either  proceed  to  hear, 
and  determine  the  case  ex  parte,  or  may  issue  their  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  bring- 
ing him  before  them,  or  the  justice  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  issue  his  warrant  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  summons.  XXXIY.  The  punishment  of  any  oflfenoe,  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months  after 
the  commission  of  the  oflence,  and  not  otherwise.  XXXY.  Contains  the  form  of  convic- 
tion. XXX  VI.  No  conviction  shall  be  quashed  for  want  of  fiurm,  or  be  removed,  by  certio' 
rari  or  otherwise,  into  any  of  his  majesty's  superior  courts  of  record ;  and  no  warrant  of  com- 
mitments shall  be  held  void  by  reason  of  any  defect  therein,  provided  that  it  be  therein  al- 
leged, that  the  party  has  been  convicted,  and  that  by  a  good  and  valid  conviction  to  sustain 
the  samOi  XXXVII.  None  of  the  provisions  of  thb  act,  shall  afl*ect  or  alter  any  9ct,  so 
far  as  it  rektes  to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  or 
any  act  for  the  prevention  oi  smuggling,  or  any  part  of  the  act  passsd  in  the  sixth  year  of 
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this  reign,  entjtnled,  <<  an  act  to  repeal  the  bws  lalating  to  the  oomhinBtion  of  workmen,  add 
to  make  other  provUons  in  lieu  thereof."  XXXVIII.  And  iinally,  notUng  In  this  aet 
shall extend^to  eitherSootland or  Ireland.* 

On  the  97th  June,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  for  amending  the  law  of 
evidence,  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers  or  Friends,  and  the  Morartans  or 
tlnitas  FratruMj  whose  members  have  always  refused  to  take  oaths,  mis- 
taking our  Saviour^s  injunction  against  profane  swearings  as  if  prohibiting 
oaths  before  magistrates,  '*  for  confirmatk>n,  and  as  an  end  of  strife,"  which 
never  could  be  his  meaning,  as  be  himself  took  an  oath  before  Pilate,  when 
he  was  ^^  adjured  by  the  living  God,''  when  he  answered  immediately,  and  to 
the  point,  although  he  had  been  silent  before  to  their  interrogatories.  An  oath 
is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  denial  of  any  thing,  before  one  or  more  persons, 
who  have  authority  to  administer  it,  for  the  discovery  and  advancement  of 
truth  and  right,  calling  God  to  witness  that  the  testimony  is  true :  it  is 
therefore  called  sacramenium^  a  holy  bond  or  tie :  it  is  in  law  called  a  cor- 
poral oath  J  because  when  the  witness  swears,  he  lays  his  right  hand  on  the 
holy  evangelists,  or  New  Testament.  There  are  several  sorts  of  oaths  in 
tlie  English  law,  vk^  juramentum  promistianiSf  where  oath  is  made  either 
to  do,  or  not  to  do  such  a  thing;  juramentum  purgationis^  when  a  person 
is  charged  with  any  nu&tter  by  bill  in  chancery,  &c.;  juramentum  probationis, 
where  any  one  is  produced  as  a  witness  to  prove  or  diq>rove  any  thing: 
and  juramentum  triatkmuj  when  persons  are  sworn  to  try  an  issue,  &c. 
AH  oaths  must  be  lawful,  and  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or  by  some 
statute;  if  they  are  administered  by  persons  in  a  private  capacity,  or  not 
duly  authorized,  they  are  coram  nonjudiccj  and  void :  and  the  administra- 
tors are  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  for  doing  it  without  lawful  warrant,  and 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  Formerly,  one  who  was  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  a  felon,  or  person  indicted  of  treason,  or  other  capital  offence, 
upon  an  indictment  at  the  king's  suit,  could  not  be  examined  on  his  oath  for 
the  prisoner  and  agaiust  the  king,  though  he  might  be  examined  without 
oath;  but  now  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  f  upon  indictment  are 
to  be  sworn  to  depose  the  truth,  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  for  the 
king  ;  and  if  convicted  of  wilful  perjury,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  inflict- 
ed for  such  offences.  The  evidence  for  the  defendant  in  an  appeal, 
whether  capital  or  not,  or  on  indictment  or  information  for  a  misdemeanor, 
before  this  statute,  was  to  be  on  oath.  A  witness  in  any  cause  may  have 
two  oaths  given  him,  one  to  speak  the  truth  to  such  things  as  the  court 
shall  ask  concerning  hiqaself,  or  other  things  which  are  not  evidence  in  the 
cause;  the  other  to  give  testimony  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  produced 
as  a  witness.  If  oath  be  made  against  oath  in  a  cause,  it  is  non  liquet  to 
the  court,  that  is,  it  is  uncertain  to  the  court  which  of  their  oaths  is  the 
true  one :  and  in  which  case  the  court  will  assume  the  truth  of  that  oath 
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which  18  to  affirm  the  verdict,  judgment,  &c,  as  it  tends  to  the  expediting 
of  justice.  A  voluntary  oath  by  the  consent  and  agreement  of  the  parlies 
themselves  is  lawful,  as  well  as  a  compulsatory  oath  by  a  magistrate,  and 
in  such  case,  if  it  is  for  the  performance  of  a  spiritual  thing,  the  party  failing 
is  suable  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  pro  ItBsione  Jidd  ;  if  a  temporal  thing, 
the  party  failing  may  be  punished  in  Banco  Begis^  i.  e.  the  king's  bench. 

By  the  common  law,  officers  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  an  oath  foi 
the  due  execution  of  justice.  Though,  if  the  promissory  oaths  of  officers 
are  broken,  they  are  not  punishaUe  as  perjuries,  like  the  breaches  of  as- 
sertory oaths;  but  their  offences  ought  to  be  punished  with  a  severe  fine. 
At  the  end  of  a  legal  oath,  it  was  anciently  added,  *^  So  help  me  God  at  hie 
holtf  dome^*  or  judgment ;  and  our  ancestors  believed  that  a  man  could  not 
be  so  wicked  as  to  call  God  to  witness  any  thing  which  was  not  true,  but 
that  if  any  one  should  be  perjured,  he  must  continually  expect  that  Clod 
would  be  the  revenger :  and  probably  from  that  opink^n  the  purgations  of 
criminals  by  their  own  oaths,  and  for  great  offences,  by  the  oaths  of  otiiers, 
were  allowed.  All  official  people  under  the  government,  peers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  eoclesiastkal  persons,  members  of  colleges, 
schoolmasters,  preachers,  sergeants  at  law,  counselors,  attorneys,  solicitorB^ 
advocates,  proctors,  &c. — are  enjoined  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance:  and 
periMma  neglecting  or  refusing,  are  declared  incapable  of  executing  their 
offices  and  employments,  disabled  to  sue  in  law  and  equity,  to  be  guardian, 
executor,  &c,  or  to  receive  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  to  be  in  any  office, 
&c.,  and  besides  to  lorC^t  five  hundred  pounds ;  but  this  does  not  ex* 
tend  to  constaUes,  and  other  parish  officers,  nor  1o  bailiffs  of  manors. 
Ecclesiastical  persons  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  a 
neglect  or  refusal  of  which,  renders  them  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  a  prcemunire.  As  administered  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years,  t)ie 
oath  of  allegiance  contained  a  promise,  ^*  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life,  and  limb,  and  terrene 
Jionour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  with- 
out defending  him  therefrom."  Upon  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  remarks, 
that  it  was  short  and  plain,  not  entangled  with  long  and  intricate  clauses 
or  declarations,  and  yet  is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  duty  from  the  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign.  But  at  the  Revolution,  the  terms  of  this  oath  were 
changed,  and  the  present  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, which  is  more  general  and  indeterminate  than  the  former;  the  sub- 
ject (mly  promising  in  general  terms,  *^  that  he  will  be  faithful,  and  bear 
irtte  allegiance  to  the  king/'  without  mentk>nlng  bis  '*  heira,"  or  his  own 
title  de  Jure,  or  specifying  in  the  least  wherein  that  allegiance  consists. 
The  oath  of  supremactf^  is  principally  calculated  as  a  renunciation  of  the 
pope's  pretended  and  usurped  authority;  and  the  oath  ol  abjuration ^  as  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  regulated  by 
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Georg«  III.,  very  amply  supplies  the  looie  and  general  texture  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance :  it  recognisefl  his  majesty's  Utle  derived  under  the  aet 
of  settlement;  it  engages  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  the  juror's  power, 
promises  to  disclose  all  traitorous  conspiracies  against  him;  and  expressly 
renounces  any  claim  of  the  descendants  of  the  iHustrious  house  of  Stewart, 
ID  the  direct  line,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms  as  the  English  language 
can  furnish.  This  oath  must  be  taken  by  all  persons  in  office,  trust,  or 
employment;  and  may  he  tendered  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  any 
person  whom  they  shall  suspect  of  disaffection.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
may  be  tendered  to  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether 
natives,  denizens,  or  aliens.  Persons  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  refusing  to 
take  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance,  being  tendered  by  the  proper  magistrate, 
are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  preemunire :  and  all  sergeants,  counsellors, 
proctors,  attorneys,  and  all  officers  of  court  practising  without  havfaig 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  are  guilty  of  a  prcnnunire,  whether  the  oaths 
have  been  tendered  to  them  or  not.  Oaths  must  be  taken  in  the  very  words 
prescribed  in  the  acts,  and  cannot  be  qualified;  but  Quakers  and  Mora- 
vians have,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  been  excused  from  tak- 
ing those  oaths  which  have  been  justly  imposed  on  all  others,  his  majesty's 
subjects,  in  all  ages :  and  on  making  and  subscribing  the  declaration  of 
fidelity,  were  not  liable  to  the  penalties  enforced  against  others  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths :  but  on  neglecting  or  refusing  to  subscribe  the  de- 
daration  of  fidelity,  they  were  disabled  firom  voting  at  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament.  When  an  oath  is  required,  Quakers  are  permitted 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  declaring  in  the  presence  of 
God,  the  witness  of  the  truth,  &c.,  whk^h  is  a  piece  of  solemn  mockeiy,  for 
an  afikmation  in  the  presence  of  God  is  an  oath,  let  them  qualify  it  in  any 
way  they  like.  But  they  are  incapable  of  giving  evidence  in  a  criminal 
cause,  serving  on  juries,  or  bearing  any  office  in  the  government,  unless 
they  are  sworn  like  other  protestants ;  on  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker,  the 
court  will  not  grant  an  attachment  for  non-performance  of  an  award,  nor 
security  for  the  peace,  nor  a  rule  for  an  information.  But  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  appointment  of  overseers  should  not  be  quashed,  being  served 
by  a  Quaker,  was  made  absolute  on  his  affirmation,  this  not  being  considered 
as  a  criminal  prosecution,  though  on  the  crown  side,  and  the  rule  in  the 
king's  name.*  An  affirmation  was  allowed  in  all  cases,  (except  criminal,) 
where  by  any  act  of  parliament  an  oath  is  required,  though  no  provision 
be  therein  made  for  admitting  a  Quaker  to  make  his  affirmation.  A 
Quaker  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  is  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  corporation  as  weO  as  any  other  person,  and 
his  solemn  affirmation  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  usual  oaths.f     That 
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olaiue  of  the  statute  which  proTides  that  no  Quaker,  by  virtue  of  that 
act,  shall  have  any  office  or  place  of  profit  in  the  government,  does  not 
extend  to  the  freedom  of  a  corporation.* 

It  being  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  by  the  legislature,  that  Quakers 
and  Moravians  should  be  allowed  to  give  their  evidence,  upon  their  solemn 
affirmation,  in  all  criminal,  as  well  as  civil  cases  ;  and  that  in  prosecutions 
for  forgery,  the  party  interested  should  be  rendered  a  competent  witness ; 
it  was  accordingly  enacted—- 

That  whenever  the  memben  of  either  of  these  two  secti  should  be  required  to  glye  evi- 
denoe,  in  any  case  whalioever,  oriminal  or  dvil,  they  shall,  instead  of  taking  the  oath  in  the 
isual  form,  be  permitted  to  make  their  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,-  in  the  following 
words: — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly,  declare  and  affirm,"  which  affirma- 
tion or  dedantion  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  in  all  courts  of  justice  or  other  places, 
where,  by  law,  an  oath  is  required,  as  if  they  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  usual  form ;  and  on 
oonriction  of  having  wilfully.  fiUsely,  and  corruptly  affirmed  or  declared  any  matter  or  thing 
which,  if  the  same  had  been  sworn  in  the  usual  form,  would  haye  amounted  to  wilful  and 
oorrapt  peijury,  such  offender  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
as  other  penwns  convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  are  snfcgeet  to.  On  any  pnsecu- 
tkm  by  indictment  or  faiibnnation,  either  by  common  or  statute  law,  against  any  person  for 
fhiging  any  deed,  writing,  instrument,  or  other  matter  whatsoeyer,  or  for  uttering  or  dis- 
posing of  them,  knowing  them  to  be  forged;  or  for  being  accessory,  either  before  or  after  the 
ihct,  or  for  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  the  coromisBion  of  any  such  offence ;  if  the  same 
be  a  misdemeanor,  the  party  whose  name  has  been  fi»iged  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  wit- 
ness  in  support  of  any  such  prosecution,  notwithstanding  his  actual  or  supposed  interest  in 
the  article  forged.  It  being  expedient  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  civil  rights  of 
persons  conTicted  of  felonies,  not  capital,  who  have  undergone  the  punishment  to  which  they 
were  adjudged,  it  is  now  enacted  that  when  the  offender  shall  be  convicted  of  any  fdony,  not 
punishable  with  death,  and  shall  endure  the  punishment  to  which  he  is  sentenced;  such 
punishment  shall  have  the  same  effects  and  consequences  as  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  as 
lar  as  regards  the  felony  of  which  he  was  convicted :  but  this  priyilege  does  not  extend  to  the 
preTention  or  mitigation  of  any  punishment  or  conviction  for  any  Aiture  and  distinct  felony. 
This  act  further  restores  the  competency  of  such  offenden  as  were  formerly  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  giviqg  evidence,  after  conviction  for  certain  misdemeanors;  so  that  now,  nothing  but 
perjury  or  subornation  of  peijury,  can  render  any  party  an  incompetent  witness,  after  he  has 
undergone  his  punishment.f 

The  laws  of  England  have  been  the  established  laws  of  Ireland,  ever 
since  the  reign  of  king  John,  who,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  went 
over  into  Ireland,  and  carried  along  with  him  many  able  sages  of  the  law, 
and  then,  by  his  letters  patent,  in  right  of  the  dominion  of  conquest,  is  said 
to  have  ordained  and  established  tliat  Ireland  should  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  England;  but  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Henry  II.  the  Irisli 
were  governed  by  what  they  denominated  the  Brehon  law,  which  was  so 
called  from  the  title  of  their  judges,  who  were  styled  Brehons  ."^  but  for 
more  particular  information  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally. As  the  operation  of  the  acts  for  making  such  changes  on  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England  were  excepted  as  to  Ireland,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  pass  acts  regulating  the  laws  in  that  kingdom,  and  placing 

*  Tomlln'h  Law  Dictionary,     t  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  38.     |  Tomlln's  Law  Dictionary. 
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them  on  a  similar  footing,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  natural  disposition  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  would  admit  of.  In  consequence,  an  act 
passed  through  the  legislature  and  received  the  king's  sanction  on  the  15th 
Julj,  1838,  for  amending  the  laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  rdating  to  the 
punishment  of  felony,  and  to  haO  in  cases  of  felony,  and  to  examinations, 
informations,  and  other  proceedings,  previous  to  trial  for  criminal  ofiences, 
and  to  larceny  and  other  offences  of  stealing,  and  to  burglary,  robbery, 
and  threats  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  extortion,  and  to  the  embezzle- 
ment of  property,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  property  by  false  {H^ences,  and 
to  the  receipt  of  stolen  property,  and  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  for  repealing  all  the  acts  relating  to  them,  in 
the  Irish  and  British  parliament,  from  the  9  Henry  III.  to  the  7  and  8 
George  IV.  c.  S3,*  and  at  same  time,  an  act  was  passed  for  improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  defining  under  what  circum- 
stances persons  in  that  kingdom  may  be  admitted  to  bail  in  cases  of  felony  : 
and  making  better  provisions  for  taking  examinations,  informations,  bail- 
ments, recognizances,  and  returning  the  same  to  the  proper  tribunals,  re- 
taining,  in  some  instances,  the  technical  strictures  of  criminal  proceedings, 
so  as  to  insure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  without  depriving  the  accused 
of  any  just  means  of  defence  ;  abolishing  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  some 
matters  of  form  which  impeded  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and  mak- 
ing better  provisions  for  the  offenders  in  certain  cases.f  Also,  an  act  for 
consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  Ireland,  rektive  to  larceny  and 
other  offences  connected  therewith,  and  placing  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  England.^:  At  the  same  time,  the  law  respecting  malicious  injuries 
to  property,  whose  operation  wai9  at  first  confined  to  England,  was,  with 
some  modifications,  extended  to  Irdand.§ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  legal  history  which  was  de» 
nominated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *<  a  breaking  in  upon  the  Constitution  of 
1688  :''  but  previous  to  reciting  the  **  act  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty *s  Ro- 
man catholic  subjects,"  which,  by  the  king's  consent  and  authority,  became 
law  on  the  13th  April,  1829,  and  which  entirely  changed  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  British  government,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  at  the  Re- 
volution, had  determined  should  be  for  ever  protestant, — we  will  take  a  short 
review  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  Great  Britafai. 

**  As  to  papists,"  says  judge  Blackstone,  *^  what  has  been  said  of  the 
protestant  dissenters,  would  hold  equally  strong  for  a  toleratk>n  of  them  ; 
provided  their  separation  was  founded  only  upon  difference  of  opinion  in 
religion ;  and  their  principles  did  not  also  extend  to  a  subversion  of  the' 
civil  government.  If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their 

*  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  53.    f  9Gee.  IV.  c  &1.    t  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  65.    §  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  5G. 
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purgatory,  and  their  attricnlar  conffianon,  their  worship  of  rdioi  and 
images,  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation.  But  while  they  adcnowledge 
tk  foreign  power,  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kiogdom,  tkey  cannot 
eomplam  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upon  the  footing 
of  good  subjects."* 

By  various  statutes,  if  any  EngUsh  priest  of  the  church  of  IU»ie,  bom 
in  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  came  to  Eoghmd  from  beyond 
the  seas,  or  tarried  in  England  three  days  without  confonning  to  the 
established  church,  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  they  likewise  in- 
curred the  same  guilt,  if  they  were  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  or  pro- 
cured the  reconciliation  of  others.  They  were  totally  disabled  from  giving 
their  children  any  education  in  thev  own  rdigion.  If  they  educated  their 
children  at  home,  for  maintaining  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  did  not  repair  to 
church,  or  was  not  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  they  were  liable  to 
forfeit  lO/i  per  month,  and  the  schoolmaster  to  forfeit  40f.  per  day :  if  they 
sent  their  children  to  any  school  of  their  own  penuask>n  abroad,  they  were 
liable  to  forfeit  100/.  and  the  diildren  so  sent,  were  disabled  from  inheriting, 
purchasing,  or  enjoying  any  lands,  profits,  goods,  debts,  duties,  legacies, 
or  sums  of  money.  Saying  mass  was  punishable  by  a  forfeiture  of  300 
marks,  and  hearing  it,  by  100  marks. 

Till  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  all  non-conibrmists  were  con- 
sidered as  recusants,  and  were  all  equally  subject  to  the  penalties.  In  that 
year  the  first  penal  statute  was  made  against  popish  recusants,  by  that  name, 
and  as  distinguished  from  other  recusants,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  prolestant  and  popish  recusants ;  but  the  act  of  toleration  re- 
lieved the  protestant  dissenters  from  all  the  penalties  of  recusancy.f  From 
that  statute  also  arose  the  distinction  between  papists  or  persons  professbg 
the  popish  rdigion  in  general,  popish  recusants,  and  popish  recusants 
convict  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  in  the  statutes  of  papists, 
neither  the  statutes  themselves  nor  the  cases  adjudged  upon  them,  present 
a  dear  notion  of  the  acts  or  drcumstanoes  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  con« 
stituted  a  papist.  When  a  person  of  that  descriptmn  absented  himself  from 
church,  he  came  under  the  legal  description  of  a  popish  recusant;  when  he 
was  convicted  in  a  court  of  law,  of  absenting  himsdf  from  church,  he  was 
termed  a  popish  recusant  convict :  to  this  must  be  added  the  constructive 
recusancy,  incurred  by  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  By  the 
statutes  against  recusancy,  popish  recusants  convict  were  punishable  by  the 
censures  of  the  church,  and  by  a  fine  of  90/.  for  every  month  during  whk^h 
they  absented  themselves  from-  church :  they  were  disabled  from  holding 
offices  <Mr  employmoits  :  from  keeping  arms  in  their  houses  :  from  main< 
taining  actions  or  suits  at  law  or  in  equity :   from  bdng  executors  or 

*  Comm.  B.  IV.  c  4.  f  35  Ella,  c  2. 
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guardians:  from  presenting  to  advowsons:  from  practising  m  law  or 
physic :  from  holding  offices,  civil  or  military  :  they  were  subject  to  the 
penalties  attending  excommunications :  were  not  permitted  to  travel  five 
miles  from  home,  unless  by  license,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods :  and 
might  not  appear  at  court,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  A  married  woman, 
when  convicted  of  recusancy,  was  liable  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  her  dower 
or  jointure :  she  could  not  be  an  executrix  or  administratrix  to  her  hus- 
band, nor  have  any  part  of  his  goods ;  and,  during  her  marriage,  she 
might  be  kept  in  prison,  unless  her  husband  redeemed  her,  at  the  rate  of 
lOL  per  month,  or  the  third  part  of  his  lands.  Popish  recusants  convict, 
were,  within  three  months  after  conviction,  either  to  submit,  and  renounce 
their  religious  opinions,  or  if  required  by  four  justices,  to  abjure  the  realm : 
and  if  they  did  not  depart,  or  if  they  returned  without  license,  they  were 
guilty  of  felony,  and  suffered  death  as  felons. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  the  Roman  catholics  made  no  objections  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  the  oath  of  abjuration.  *  By  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  f  the  persons  mentioned  in  it  were  compellable  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  contained  in  that  act :  that  oath,  with  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  obedience,  were  repealed  after  the  Revolution,  and  new  oatlis  of  su- 
premacy and  allegiance  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  in  their  stead.t  By 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  persons  are  made  to  swear,  that  ^*  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  supremacy,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  the  realm."  It  might  be  tendered  to  any  person,  by  any  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace;  and  persons  refusing  the  oath  so  tendered,  were  adjudg- 
ed to  be  popish  recusants  convict,  to  be  proceeded  against,  and  to  forfeit 
as  such :  this  was  called  constructive  recusancy.  It  was  not  the  offence  of 
recusancy  itself,  which,  as  already  observed,  consisted  in  the  party  absent- 
ing himself  from  church;  it  was  the  offence  of  not  taking  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy, and  the  other  prescribed  oaths,  the  refusal  of  which,  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  legal  conviction  on  the  statutes  of  recusancy,  and 
subjected  the  refusing  party  to  the  penalties  of  those  statutes.  This  was 
the  most  severe  of  all  the  laws  against  the  papists*  The  punishment  of 
recusancy  was  penal  in  the  extreme;  and  persons  objecting  to  the  oath  in 
question,  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  recusancy,  merely  by 
refusing  the  oath  when  tendered  to  them.  It  added  to  the  penal  nature  of 
these  laws,  that  the  oath  in  question  might  be  tendered,  at  the  mere  will  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  wittsout  any  previous  information  or  complaint  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  or  any  other  person.  By  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
when  tendered,  they  were  restrained  from  practising  the  law  as  advocates, 
barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys,  notaries,  or  proctors;  and  from  voting  al 

*  1  Geo.  L,  c.  13..-«  Geo.  III.,  c.  6S.       f  1  Eliz.,  e.  a        ^S  Jbdim  I.,  c.  4. 
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«1ectloii8.  All  members  of  either  bouse  of  parliament  were  required  *  before 
taking  their  seats,  to  make  the  declaration  against  popery,  by  which  they  de* 
Glared  their  disbeli^  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  their  belief 
that  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  idolatrous. 
After  the  Revolution,  it  was  enacted,  t  that  a  person  educated  in  the 
popish  rdigion,  or  professing  the  same,  who  did  not  in  six  months  after 
the  age  of  sixteen  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  aod  subscribe 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  &c.,  should,  in  respect  of  him- 
self only,  but  not  of  bis  heirs  or  posterity,  be  disabled  to  inherit,  or  take 
any  lands  by  descent,  devise,  or  limitation,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  re- 
mainder; and  that,  during  his  life,  till  he  took  the  oaths  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  against  popery,  his  next  of  kin,  who  was  a  protestant,  should 
enjoy  the  lands,  without  accounting  for  the  profits;  and  he  should  be  in- 
capable of  purchasing;  and  that  all  estates,  terms,  interest,  or  profits  out 
of  lands,  made,  done  or  suffered  to  his  use,  or  in  trust  for  him,  should  be 
void.  Papists  were  disabled  from  presenting  to  advowsons,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  and  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments. 
By  annual  acts  of  the  legislature,  papists  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
not  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  were  subjected  to 
the  burden  of  the  double  land  tax.  They  were  required  to  register  their 
names  and  estates  in  the  manner  there  directed  ,j:  and  under  penalties,  and 
by  several  subsequent  statutes,  an  obligation  of  inrolling  their  deeds  and 
wills,  was  imposed  on  theoL  §  Such,  at  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  were  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  catholics. 

The  above  brief  sununary  of  the  laws  against  papists,  is  cited  from  the 
publication  of  a  Roman  catholic,  and  in  consequence,  we  have  taken  it  in 
preference  to  that  by  judge  Blackstone,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not 
exactly  agree.  These  laws,  however,  wf  re  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost 
rigour.  They  are  rather  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  history,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approved  of  as  a  stand- 
ing system  of  law.  The  restless  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneasiness  of  the  papists  under  the 
reformed  religious  establishment,  and  the  boldness  of  their  hopes  and  wishes 
for  the  succession  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the  government  and  par- 
liament to  counteract  so  dangerous  a  spirit  by  laws  of  great,  and,  at  that 
time,  of  necessary  severity.  The  gunpowder  treason  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  struck  a  panic  into  James  I.  and  the  whole  nation,  which  operated 
in  different  ways:  it  occasioned  the  enacting  of  new  laws  against  the 
papists,  but  his  natural  clemency  and  goodness  of  heart,  prevented  him 
from  putting  them  in  execution.     The  guilty  intrigues  of  the  papists,  and 

*  90  Char.  IL,  c  2.  1 11  &  12  WiU.  II!.,  c  4. 
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their  horrid  massacre  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
protestants  in  cold  blood,  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Gharies  I.,  the  prospect 
of  a  popish  suooessmr  to  the  crown,  in  that  of  Charles  II.,  the  aanssination 
plot  in  the  reign  of  king  WOliam,  and  the  avowed  daini  of  the  true  heir, 
in  the  right  line  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  who  was  a  Roman  catholic  in  that 
and  the  subsequent  reign,  will  acount  for  the  extension  of  these  penalties, 
at  those  sereral  periods  of  our  history. 

The  most  effectual  r^f  was  afforded  to  the  members  *  of  the  Latin 
church  m  these  kingdonis,  and  many  of  the  restrictions  and  penalties  above 
enumerated,  were  removed  from  those  who  were  wifiing  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  that  statute,  which 


lliat  they  must  appear  at  some  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  quarter  i 
held  for  the  county,  dty,  or  place  when  they  reride,  and  there  make  and  sitbRrlbe  a  dedara- 
tioo,  that  they  profess  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  abo  an  oath,  the  substance  of  wliich 
is,  that  they  duly  take  the  oath  of  ali^gianoe  to  his  majesty,  abjuration  of  the  pretender,  re- 
nunciation of  the  pope's  dvil  power,  and  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  of  destroying  and  not 
keeping  fiiith  with  heretics,  and  deposing  and  murdering  princes  SKcommnnicated  by  the 
see  of  Rome;t  in  respect  of  them,  the  statute  is  repealed  so  far  only  as  it  disaUes  them 
from  purchasing,  or  inheriting,  or  aulhoriaw  the  apprehension  or  prosecution  of  the  popish 
clergy,  or  subjects  dther  them  or  any  teachers  of  youth  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
officer  of  court  was  obUged  to  give  a  certificate  to  every  Boman  catholic  who  duly  took  the 
oath,  and  tnmsmit  a  list  to  the  priTy  ooundl,  of  all  persons  who  had  thus  qualified  them- 
selves within  the  year,  in  his  respectiTO  county.  The  statute  then  provided,  that  a  Roman 
catholic  thus  qualified,  should  not  be  prosecuted  under  any  statute,  for  not  repairing  to  a 
parish  church,  nor  prosecuted  for  being  a  papist,  nor  for  attending  or  performing  mass 
or  other  ceremonies  of  the  chnreh  of  Rome ;  provided  that  no  phoe  shall  be  allowed  for  an 
assembly  to  celebnite  such  wonhlp,  until  it  was  certified  to  the  sessions ;  nor  could  any  min- 
ister oflloiate  in  it,  until  his  name  and  description  were  recorded  there :  and  they  were  also 
prohibited  from  having  their  doors  kwked  or  barred  during  the  time  of  meeting  or  divine 
worship.  If  any  Romanist  vras  elected  constable,  churchwarden,  overseer,  or  into  any  paro- 
chial office,  he  might  have  exeeated  the  same  by  deputy,  to  be  approved,  as  if  he  were  to  act 
for  himself  as  prindpaL  Every  minister  who  qualified,  was  exempt  from  serving  on  juries^ 
or  from  being  elected  to  any  parochial  office.  Any  person  who  disturbed  their  congrega- 
tions was  bound  over  to  the  next  sessions,  and  on  convictian  forfeited  twenty  pounds.  But 
Roman  cathdic  dorgy  were  prohibited  tnm.  officiating  in  any  place  of  vrorship  having  a 
steeple  and  a  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  a  churchyard,  or  from  wearing  the  habits  of  his  order, 
except  in  places  aUowed  by  the  statute,  or  in  a  private  house,  where  there  were  not  more 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  fiimily.  They  were  not  exempted  flrom  the  payment  of  tithes, 
or  other  dues  to  the  church,  nor  were  the  statutes  concerning  marriages  alfected  by  this  statute^ 
nor  any  law  respecting  the  sucoesrion  to  the  crown.  No  religious  order  was  altowed  to  be 
established,  and  every  endowment  of  schools  or  colleges  by  a  Romanist,  still  continued  to  be 
considered  superstitioas  and  unlawful.  They  were  not  to  be  summoned  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  nor  the  dedaration  against  tmnsuhstantiation.  Neither  when  qualified,  were  they 
removable  from  London  and  Westminster:  qualified  peers  wore  not  punishable  for  coming 
into  the  pahice  of  the  Idng  or  queen :  no  papists  whatever  were  any  kmger  obliged  to  register 
their  names  and  estates,  or  enroll  their  deeds  and  wills :  and  any  one  who  had  qualified 
was  permitted  to  act  as  a  barrister,  attorney,  and  notary. 

The  Irish  parliament  passed  various  statutes  fur  the  relief  of  the  papists 
in  that  kingdom,  the  last  and  most  effectual  of  which, t  enacted — 

*  SI  Gea  III.  c.  32.  f  11  &  12  Will.  III.  f  33  Geo.  III.  c  21. 
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That  no  subject  being  a  papiat,  or  married  to  one^  or  educatiiig  hie  chUdren  aa  inch, 
taking  the  oaths  required,  should  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  disability,  or  to  any  law  for 
limiting;  charging,  or  discovering  their  estates,  or  touching  the  acquiring  of  property,  or 
seGorltles  afiecting  it,  nve  such  as  protestants  are  liable  to :  and  aH  suoh  parts  of  oaths  re- 
quired to  be  taken  at  voting,  or  to  qualify  for  voting  for  membeiB  of  parUameDt,  aadeny  the 
so  being  a  papist,  should  not  be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  voter,  neither  were  they  required 
before  voting,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration.  On  taking  the  oaths,  and  an  ' 
additional  oath  required  by  this  act,  papists  might  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  aU  dvil  and 
militaiy  offices,  or  ph^esof  trust  and  profit,  under  his  majesty  in  Inland,  and  any  office  or 
pku»  of  trust,  and  be  members  of  any  lay  corporation,  without  taking  the  oath%  &&,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

Afterwards  an  academy  was  estaUiahed  by  act  of  pariiament,*  at  Maynootfa, 
for  their  education,  and  has  been  ever  aince  supported  by  annual  grants  of 
money  from  parliament.  By  which  it  appears,  that  of  late  years,  previous  to 
the  year  1889,  the  members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  enjoyed  as  full 
and  free  a  religious  toleration,  as  any  protestant  communion  whatever,  with 
whi<di  however  they  were  not  satisfied,  but  were  desirous  of  being  admitted  to 
seats  in  parliament,  to  legislate  for  protestant  churches,  which  they  consider 
as  heretics,  and  to  possess  those  places  of  trust  and  emolument  from  which  the 
British  and  Irish  parliaments  had  expressly  excluded  them;  (he  arguments 
which  they  themselves  and  their  advocates  advanced,  were,  that  the  char- 
acter of  popery  was  now  entirely  changed,  that  they  had  abjured  those 
principles  with  which  they  had  been  accused,  of  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics:  of  putting  soverdgn  princes,  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  to 
death:  of  bearing  any  iaith  or  allegiance  to  the  pope  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  to  their  protestant  sovereign:  of  any  desire  to  overturn  the  established 
churches  of  England,  Ireland,  or  of  Scotland:  but  that  their  chief  desire 
was  to  live  in  the  utmost  charity  and  brotheriy  love  with  their  protestant 
brethren.  That  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  and  strength  to  the 
empire,  and  relieve  the  nation  from  the  buiden  of  so  large  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  as  the  disturbed  and  discontented  state  of  Irdand  required, 
which  discontent  being  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  a  feeling  of  religious  in- 
feriority, the  repeal  of  the  few  remaining  disabilities  would  entirely  remove 
and  obliterate.  That  this  emancipation  was  not  sought  for  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  political :  that  if  the  bill  passed,  the  Romanists  will 
be  more  Hkely  to  be  converted  to  protestantism  than  they  are  at  present. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that 
religion  embraced  the  whole  of  the  question ;  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
coronation  oath,  which  requires  the  king  to  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  the 
legally  established  protestant  religion :  that  if  the  admission  into  parliament 
were  a  question  merely  of  civil  polity,  it  would  still  be  unjust  to  give  to  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  who  are  only  half  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
therefore  not  ourfeilotv  subjects^  equal  political  privileges  with  their  pro- 

*  35  Geo.  111.,  c.  21. 
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tesCant  fellow  coantrjineiL  That  protettanU  and  papiitoean  nerer  be  fel- 
low fubjecU  in  this  our  protestant  country.  Tboug^h  tbej  may  be  nominallj 
united  in  office,  they  must  ever  be  dinded  in  principle,  and  by  many 
irreconcilable  interetU :  that  it  was  a  breaking  in  npon  the  constitution : 
that  it  was  once  our  boast  and  our  happiness,  and  the  ground  of  our 
prosperity,  that  the  law  of  England  was,  in  its  foundation  and  its  practice, 
eminently  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  say,  *^  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  pray  unto  him  for  ?"  But  if 
popery  be  admitted  into  the  constitution  of  England  and  papists  into  her 
highest  councils,  by  such  adTancement  of  popery,  and  union  with  her  idol- 
atry, we  recognize  the  worship,  not  of  one  God,  but  of  many,  not  of  one 
Saviour,  but  of  many  :  that  we  interfere  not  with  the  worship  of  the  Ro- 
manists, they  are  as  secure  as  oursdves  in  life,  limb,  |Hvperty,  and  religion, 
and  we  only  refuse  the  polilical  power  of  injuring  ounelves,  and  of  assafl* 
ing  our  worship,  to  a  band  of  theologians,  who  declare  us  to  be  pestilent 
heretics,  and  who  are  bound  to  extirpate  our  faith :  that  his  majesty's 
right  to  the  crown,  resting  solely  on  the  act  of  settlement,  which  itself  rests 
on  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  which  was  on  essentially  protestant  prin- 
ciples, destroys  the  very  foundation  of  his  title  ;  *^  and  now,"  says  Faber, 
in  bitter  sarcasm,  ^^  all  this  process  must  dearly  strengthen,  in  a  most 
marvellous  degree,  the  acquired  rights  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and 
roust  for  ever  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  hopes  of  every  descendant  of 
king  Charles  I.I  Surrounded  by  his  faithful  papists,  who  will  rdigiously 
use  their  political  power  solely  to  maintain  a  protestant  king  against  a 
popish  claimant,  and  solely  to  uphold  a  notorious  protestant  heresy  against 
the  undoubted  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  what  can  his  gracious 
majesty  have  to  fear  ?  As  the  parliament  of  old  used  to  tell  king  Charles 
I.  with  abundant  sincerity,  they  will  indisputably  make  him  the  most  glo- 
rious monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England !  "  **  A  glance,"  said 
Mr  Croly,  **  at  the  British  history,  since  the  Reformation,  must  show  that 
every  reign  which  attempted  to  bring  back  popery,  or  even  to  give  it  that 
share  of  power  which  could  in  any  degree  prejudice  protestantism,  has  been 
marked  by  signal  misfortune.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  almost 
every  reign  of  this  popish  tendency  has  been  followed  by  one  purely  pro« 
testant ;  and  as  if  to  make  the  source  of  the  national  peril  plain  to  all  eyes, 
those  alternate  reigns  have  not  offered  a  stronger  contrast  in  their  prin- 
ciples than  in  their  public  fortunes.  Let  the  rank  of  England  be  what  it 
might  under  the  protestant  sovereign,  it  always  sank  under  the  popish  : 
let  its  loss  of  honour  or  of  power  be  what  it  might  under  the  popish  sove- 
reign, it  always  recovered  and  more  than  recovered  under  the  protestant : 
was  distinguished  by  sudden  success,  public  renovation,  and  increased 
stability  to  the  freedom  and  fortunes  of  the  empire : — ^viewing,  therefore, 
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\vhat  bag  been  the  unbroken  coune  of  providencey  with  this  highly  favoured 
country,  for  near  three  centuries  past ;  nothing  but  the  most  wilful  scepti- 
cism can  doubt  that  the  patronage  of  popery  by  the  British  people  or  the 
British  legislature,  would  be  followed  by  some  tremendous  national  inflic- 
tion, compelling  us  either  to  descend  from  the  heights  of  prosperity  and 
glory  on  which  we  stand,  and  retrace  our  steps  to  misery  and  shame, 
or  else  abandoning  us  to  that  final  ruin  which  would  leave  England  like 
Judea,  a  fearful  example  of  the  despised  long-suffering  of  God,  and  the 
madness  of  closing  our  eyes  on  his  bounties,  his  visitations,  and  his  pal> 

PABLB  WILL."* 

^'  In  order,"  says  Blackstone,  ^^  to  secure  the  established  church  against 
perils  from  non-conformists  of  all  denominations,  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
papists,  and  sectaries,  there  were  two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Carpo- 
ration  and  Test  acts,**f  These  two  bulwarks,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
removed,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  foDowmg  act,  for  the 
relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects,  which  passed  both  houses 
by  large  majorities,  and  finally  was  made  law  by  the  king's  signature,  on 
the  13th  April,  1839. 

I.  Whb&sas  by  various  acts  of  parliament,  certain  restraints  and  disabilities  are  imposed 
on  the  Roman  cbtholic  subjects  of  his  majesty,  to  which  other  subjects  of  his  majesty  are 
not  liable :  and,  whereas,  it  b  expedient  that  such  restraints  and  disabilities  shall  be  from 
henceforth  discontinued :  and,  whereas,  by  various  acts,  certain  oaths  and  certain  dedaralions, 
commonly  called  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are,  or  may  be  required  to  be 
taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  as  qualifications  for  sitting  or 
voting  in  parliament,  and  ior  the  enjoyment  of  certain  ofilces,  franchises,  and  civil  rights : 
be  it  enacted,  that  all  such  parts  of  the  said  acts  as  require  the  said  declarations,  or  either  of 
them,  to  be  made  or  subscribed  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  as  a  qualification  for  sitting 
and  voting  in  parliament,  or  for  the  ezerdse  and  enjoyment  of  any  ofilce,  franchise,  or  dvil 
right,  be,  and  the  same  are  (save  as  hereinafter  provided  and  excepted)  hereby  repealed. 

II.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  being  a  peer, 
or  who  shall,  after  the  conmiencement  of  this  act,  be  returned  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  house  of  parliament  respectively,  being,  in  all  other 
respects,  duly  qualified  to  sit  and  vote  therein,  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the  following 
oath,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance 

to  his  majesty,  king .  . ,  and  will  defend  him,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against 

all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or 
dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  majesty, 
his  hein  and  successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against 
him  or  them ;  and  I  do  fhithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  succession  is,  and  stands  limited  to  the 
princess  Sophia,  electreas  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants :  hereby 
utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  penon  claim- 
ing or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm ;  and  I  do  further  declare,  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be 

*  Tracts  and  Speeehea  in  dliferent  parts  of  the  Ungdom,  dnring  the  diKiu«io&  of  the  bill* 
t  Comm.  voL  iv.  p.  fiS. 
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depoml  or  murdend  •by  their  nibjeds,  or  by  any  penon  whatBoever  ;  and  I  do  dedare,  that 
I  do  not  beliere  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  po- 
tentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  dfil  jurtediction,  power,  soperiority,  or  pre- 
eminence, directly  or  indirectly,  witiiin  tliifl  realm.  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  property  within  this  realm,  as  ealabUdied  by  the  hiws-,  and 
I  do  hereby  dischdm,  disavow,  and  solenmly  abjure  any  intention  to  subYert  the  present 
church  establishraent,  as  settled  by  law,  within  this  realm ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  never  exercise  any  privil^e,  to  which  I  am,  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  protestant  religion  or  proteftant  government  in  the  mdted  kingdom  ;r«nd  I  do, 
solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testity,  and  dedare  that  I  do  make  this  dedaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  pliun  or  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whalsoever.    So  help  me  God. 

III.  Provides  that  the  name  of  the  rdgning  sovereign,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  used 
in  the  oath,  .with  proper  words  of  reference  thereto. 

I  v.  No  peer  nor  pemn  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion  is  capable  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  either  house  of  parliament,  unless  he  shall  firat  take  and  subscribe  the  above  oath, 
before  the  same  persons,  at  the  same  times  and  places,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former 
oaths  were  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed;  and  any  person  professing  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion,  who  shall  sit  and  vote  in  either  house  of  parliament,  without  having  firat 
taken  and  subscribed  the  above  oath,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pains,  penalties,  forfdtures, 
and  disabilities  to  which  parties  n^lecling  the  former  oaths  were  subject 

v.  Persons  professing  the  Reman  catholic  religion  may  vote  at  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  and  also  of  representative  peers  of  SootUmd  and  Irefamd,  and  to  be  elected, 
such  representative  peers  being,  in  all  other  respects,  duly  qualified  upon  taking  and  sub- 
scribing the  foregoing  oath. 

y  I.  The  aforesaid  oath  is  to  be  administered  to  every  Roman  catholic,  to  enable  them  to 
vote  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  officers  as  the  former  oaths 
were ;  and  wherever  a  certificate  was  formerly  necessary,  the  same  is  still  required. 

VII.  Persons  administering  oaths  at  elections  are  themselves  required  to  take  an  oath  in 
addition,  for  the  due  administration  of  the  above  oath,  and  for  duly  granting  certificates. 

VIII.  Such  part  of  the  act  of  the  parliament  of  Soothuid,*  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
popery,  is  hereby  repealed,  being  inexpedient ;  and  Roman  catholics  may  dect,  or  be  dected 
for  any  county  or  district  of  burghs  in  Soothmd. 

IX.  No  priest  or  person  iu  holy  orders,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  capable  of  bdng 
dected.to  serve  in  parliament,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons. 

X.  Persons  professing  the  rdigion  of  Rome  may  hdd,  exerdse,  and  eiyoy,  all  dvil  and 
military  ofiSces^  and  places  of  trust  or  profit,  and  may  exercise  any  other  fhmchlse,  or  dvil 
right,  with  certain  exceptions. 

XI.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  exempt  any  Roman  cathdic  ftnm  the  necessity  of  taking 
any  oaths,  or  making  any  dedarations,  not  mentioned  in  this  act,  which  may  be  required  to 
betaken.  i 

XII.  Nothing  herdn  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable  any 
person  or  persons  professing  the  Roman  Cathdic  rdigion,  to  hdd  or  exercise  the  office  of 
guardians  and  Justices  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  of  r^ent  of  the  united  kingdom,  under 
whatever  name,  style,  or  titie,  such  ofiice  may  be  constituted ;  nor  to  enable  any  person,' 
otherwise  than  he  is  now  by  bw  enabled,  to  hold  or  enjoy  the  office  of  lord  high  chanceUor, 
lord  keeper,  or  lord  commissioner,  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Enf^d,  or  of  Irehnd ;  or 
the  office  of  lord  lieutenant,  or  lord  deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland ;  or  his  ma- 
jesty's commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

XII!.  This  act  does  not  alter  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  actf  for  consdidating  and 
amending  the  bws  regulating  the  levy  and  application  of  church  rates  and  parish  cesses,  the 
dection  of  church  wardens,  and  the  maiuteiumce  of  parish  derks  in  Irdand. 

XIV.  Roman  catholics  may  be  members  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  and  hdd  any  dvil 
office,  place  of  trust,  or  profit,  therdn,  and  do  any  corporate  act,  or  vote  in  any  corporate 
dection,  or  other  proceeding,  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the  above  oath. 

•  1  Will.  III.  c.  3.  1 7  Geo.  IV.  c.  «. 
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XY.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorise  or  empower  any  of  his  imyesty's  Roman  catholic 
subjects,  being  members  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  to  TOte,  or  in  any  manner,  to  join  in  the 
presentation,  or  election,  of  any  person,  to  any  eodesiastical  benefice  whatsoever,  or  to 
any  office  or  place  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
or  the  church  of  Scotland,  being  in  the  glA,  patronage,  or  disposal,  of  such  lay  corporate  body. 

XY  L  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  enable  any  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  now  by  law  enabled  to  hold,  enjoy  or  exercise  any  office,  place,  or  dignity,  of;  in,  or  be- 
kinging  to,  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  any 
place  or  office  whatever,  in,  or  belonging  to,  any  of  the  eodesiastical  conrls  of  judicature  of 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  any  court  of  appeal  from,  or  review  of,  the  sentences 
of  such  courts,  or  of,  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  commissary  court  of  Edinburgh,  or  oE,  in,  or 
belonging  to,  any  cathedral,  or  collegiate,  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  foundation :  or 
any  office  or  place  whatever,  of,  in,  or  belonging  to,  any  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  or 
any  office  or  place  whatever,  and  by  whatever  name  the  same  shall  be  called,  of,  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  any  of  the  colleges  or  halls  of  the  said  universities,  or  the  colleges  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, or  Winchester,  or  any  college  or  school  within  this  realm :  or  to  repeal,  abrogate, 
or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  any  local  statute,  ordinance^  or  rule,  which  is^  or  shall 
be,  estahUshed  by  competent  authority,  within  any  university,  college,  hall,  or  school,  by 
which  Roman  catholics  shall  be  prevented  from  being  admitted  thereto,  or  from  residing  or 
taking  degrees  therein :  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  enable  any  person, 
otherwise  than  as  he  is  now  by  hiw  enabled,  to  exercise  any  right  of  presentation,  to  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  whatsoever,  or  to  repeal,  vary,  or  alter,  in  any  manner,  the  laws  now 
in  force,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  any  eodesiasticBl  benefice. 

XYII.  Whenever  any  right  of  presentation  to  any  ecdesiastiGal  benefice  shall  belong  to 
any  office  in  the  gift  or  appointment  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  suooessora,  and  such  ofitoe 
shall  be  held  by  a  Roman  catholic,  the  right  of  presentation  shall  devolve  upon,  and  be 
exercised  by,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time  being. 

XYII  I.  No  Roman  catholic  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  advise  his  majesty, 
regent,  &c ,  or  the  lord  lieutenant,  &&,  of  Ireland,  touching  or  concerning  the  appointment 
or  disposal  of  any  office  or  preferment,  in  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  offenders,  when  duly  convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  disabled  for  ever  from  holding  any  office^  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown. 

XIX  After  the  commencement  of  this  act,  any  Roman  catholic  who  shall  be  placed, 
dected,  or  chosen,  to  the  office  of  mayor,  provost,  alderman,  recorder,  baili^  town-derk, 
magistrate,  counsdlor,  or  common-councilman,  &c,  of  any  dty,  corporation,  borough,  buigh, 
or  district,  within  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall,  within  one  calen- 
dar month,  next  before,  or  upon  his  admission,  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  appdnted 
and  set  forth,  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer. 

XX  Every  Roman  catholic  who  shall  be  appointed  to  any  ofitoe  or  trust  under  his 
majesty,  &c.,  shall,  within  three  calendar  months,  take  the  before  mentioned  oath,  before  ha 
presumes  to  exerose  or  enjoy  it. 

XXI.  Roman  cathdios  appointed  to  offices^  and  neglecting  to  take  the  oath,  shall  forfeit, 
to  the  king,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  lose  the  place  beside. 

XXII.  Military  and  naval  persons  are  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly  required. 

XXIII.  No  oaths  are  required  of  Roman  catholics  for  enabh'ng  them  to  hold  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  other  than  is  taken  by  other  sutgects :  and  that  the  oath  herdn  appdnted  and 
set  forth,  being  teking  and  subscribed  in  any  of  the  courts,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
efiect  to  all  intente  and  purposes  as,  and  shall  stand  in  the  place  of,  all  oaths  and  dedarations 
required  or  prescribed  by  any  bw  now  in  force  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  catholic 
subjects  from  any  disabilities,  hicapadties,  or  penalties :  and  the  proper  officer  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  courts,  in  which  any  person  professing  the  Roman  catholio  rdigion  shall  demand 
to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  herein  appointed  and  set  forth,  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  administer  the  said  oath  to  such  person :  and  such  officer  shall  make,  sign,  and 
ddiver,  a  certificate  of  such  oath  having  been  duly  taken  and  subscribed  as  often  as  the  same 
shall  be  demanded  of  him,  upon  payment  of  one  shilling:  and  such  certificate  diall  bo 
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sufficient  evidmoo  of  the  penon  thtrein  named,  having  duly  (ak^  and  lubcpcribed  suck 


XXI  y.  And,  whereaa,  the  protealant  epiaoopBl  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline^  and  goremment  thereof,  and  likewise  the  protestant  presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  gofemmeot  thereof,  are^  by  the  respectiye  acts 
of  Union  of  Enghuid  and  Soothmd,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehind,  established  perma- 
nently and  invidalily :  and,  whereas,  the  right  and  title  of  archbishops  to  their  respectlTe 
proirinoes,  of  bishops  to  their  sees,  and  of  deans  to  their  deaneries,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Ireland,  have  been  settled  and  established  by  biw:  if  any  peraon,  therefore,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act,  other  than  the  penon  thereunto  authorized  by  law,  shall  assume  or 
use  the  name,  style^  or  tiUe  of  archbishop  of  any  prorinoe,  bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or 
dean  of  any  deanery,  in  England  or  Irdand,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  ibrfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  poundsL 

XX y.  If  any  jndioial  or  dvil  oifloen,  or  mayors,  provosts,  &c.,  of  cities  or  boroughs  shall 
be  present  at,  or  attend,  any  place  or  public  meeting  for  religious  worehip,  either  in  England, 
Ireknd,  or  Scotland,  othir  than  the  respective  established  churches  of  these  kingdoms^  in  the 
robe^  gown,  or  other  peculiar  habit  of  his  office,  or  its  ensign,  or  inrignia,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  offence,  one  hundred  pounds. 

XXVI.  If  any  Roman  cathdic  ecclesiastic,  or  any  member  of  any  of  their  orden,  com- 
munities^ or  societies,  shall  exercise  any  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  catLdic 
religion,  or  wear  the  habits  of  his  order,  save  within  their  own  usual  places  of  worship,  or  in 
private  houses,  ho  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

XXVI  L  Nothing  in  this  act  aliall,  in  any  manner,  repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  provisioitt 
of  the  act  *  relating  to  burials  in  suppressed  monasteries^  Ac. 

XXVIII.  And  whereas,  Jesuits  and  members  of  other  religious  orders,  communities,  or 
societies  of  the  church  of  Rome^  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows,  are  resident  within 
the  united  kingdom:  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  providon  for  the  gradual  suppressian  and 
final  prohibition  of  the  same  therein :  every  Jesuit,  therefore,  or  member  of  other  religious 
orders,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this  act,  were  within  the  kingdom,  were  required, 
within  six  months^  to  deliver  a  notk»  or  statement  to  the  deiic  of  the  peace,  &C.,  to  be  kept 
among  the  records  of  the  county,  a  copy  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the  lord  lieutenant  or 
chief  secretary  of  state  *,  and  offenders  shall  forfeit  iifty  pounds  for  every  month  of  his  residence 
without  having  delivered  such  notice. 

XXIX.  All  Jesuits  or  members  of  other  orders  who  shall  come  into  this  realm,  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  banished  the  kingdom  for  life. 

XXX.  Jesuitswho  are  natural  bom  subjects,  residing  outof  the  realm,  may  return  and 
be  registered. 

XXXI.  Any  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  being  a  protestant,  may 
grant  licenses  to  Jesuits,  &c.,  to  come  into  the  kingdom,  and  remain  for  such  time  as  the 
secretary  shall  think  proper:  and  if  he  see  cause,  he  may  revoke  the  same  before  expiry  of 
the  time. 

XXXII.  Aoooonta  of  all  such  licenses  shall  be  laid  before  parliament,  as  shall  have  been 
granted  within  twelve  months  preceding. 

XXXIII.  To  admit  persons  or  to  administer  vows  to  them,  blndhig  them  to  monastic 
orders,  the  party  shall  be  guilt>'  of  a  misdemeanor  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  be  punished 
by  ibie  and  imprisonment 

XXXI y.  And  any  person  so  admitted  a  Jesuit  or  member  of  a  religious  order,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  banished  the  kingdom  for  life. 

XX Xy.  XXXyi.  And  any  penon  sentenced  to  be  banished,  and  not  leaving  the 
kingdom,  shall  be  sent  out  by  force ;  and  if  at  large  after  three  months,  may  be  trans- 
ported for  life. 

XXXyil.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  fomale  societies,  bound  by  religious  vows. 

XXXyill.  XXXIX.  XL.  All  penalties  Imposed  by  this  act,  by  the  attorney  general  in 
Enghuid  and  Ireland  and  the  advocate  general  in  the  court  of  excliequer  in  Scotland.   This 
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act  *  inight  have  been  repealed,  allied,  or  amended,  diuiiig  the  feasion  of  that  parliament; 
and  it  oommenood  ten  da}3  after  enactment 

A  bill  was  carried  at  same  time,  disfranchismg  the  (orij  shilling  free- 
boldenB  of  Ireland,f  but  the  subsequent  bill  for  Reform  of  parliament  has 
rendered  it  a  dead  letter.  The  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
laws  of  Ecnglandy  relative  to  offences  against  the  person,  commonly  called 
lord  Lansdowne's  act,  was  extended  to  Ireland  on  the  4th  June,  18394 
And  on  the  same  date,  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  at- 
tempts to  murder,  in  certain  cases,  in  Scotland,  passed  both  houses  :  the 
provisions  of  which  are  as  follow : — 

That  the  act  $  which  made  pxxivlflion  for  the  further  prevention  of  malidons  shooting  and 
attempting  to  diajiarge  loaded  firearms,  stabhing,  cutting,  wounding,  poiaoning,  and  dia- 
abling  his  mi^esty's  subjects,  did  not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  cases  of  attempts  to  murder 
by  means  of  sufibcation,  strangulation,  and  drowning,  and  it  being  expedient  that  a  suitable 
punishment  diould  attach  to  such  crimes;  that  act  is  hereby  repealed,  and  its  prorisions  re- 
enacted  and  united  with  this  act.  II.  Therefore,  if  any  person  withw  Scotland,  wilfully,  ma- 
lidously,  and  unlawfully,  shoot  at  any  of  his  mi^'esty's  subjects,  or  present,  point,  or  level,  any 
kind  of  loaded  firearms,  at  any  one,  and  attempt,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  discharge  the  same  at  or  a^nst  their  persons :  or  shall  stab  or  cut  any  person, 
with  intent,  in  so  doing  or  by  means  thereof,  to  murder  or  maim,  disfigure  or  disable  any 
person,  or  with  intent  to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  hann  to  any  person :  or  shall,  wil- 
fully, maliciously,  and  unbwfuUy  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered,  to  any  person,  any 
deadly  poison  or  other  noxious  or  destructive  substance  or  thing,  with  intent,  by  means 
thereof,  to  murder  or  disable  any  person,  or  to  do  them  some  grievous  bodily  harm :  or  shall, 
wilfully,  &&,  attempt  to  suflbcate,  or  stranj^e,  or  drown  any  person,  or  with  the  intent  to 
murder  or  disable  them,  or  to  do  them  some  grievous  bodily  harm :  such  actor,  or  art  and 
part  of  one  or  more  of  these  offences,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  receive  sentence 
of  death.  III.  And  if  any  person  in  Scotland  shall  maliciously,  &&,  throw  at,  or  otherwise 
apply  to,  any  person,  any  sulphuric  add,  or  other  corrosive  substance,  calculated  by  external 
appUcation  to  bum  or  injure  the  human  fmme,  with  intent,  by  so  doing,  to  murder,  maim, 
disfigure^  or  dlsaUe  any  person,  or  to  do  them  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  when 
any  person,  accordingly,  shall  be  maimed,  disfigured,  disabled,  or  receive  other  grievous 
bodily  harm,  the  actor,  or  art  and  part,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  receive  sen- 
tence of  death  aooiirdii^1y.|| 

We  have  now  brought  the  legal  transactions  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
George  to  a  termination.  And  we  have  seen  that  in  his  reign  the  most 
extensive  and  fundamental  changes  hare  been  made  in  the  criminal  law, 
whereby  it  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subject  and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  King  George  lY.  died 
at  Windsor,  on  tlie  S6th  of  June,  1830,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  shcty-fourth  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  third  brother, 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence,  under  the  style  and  title  of  William 
lY.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  granted  the  reform  of 
parliament,  and  other  billB  for  the  reform  of  the  boroughs  of  England  and 

•  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.    t  10  Geo.  1 V.  c  a     |  10  Geo.  1 V.  c  34.     §  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  126. 
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Irelaod,  and  the  burghs  of  Scotland:  all  which  we  sincerely  hope  may 
tend  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irehmd. 

The  dreadful  scourge  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  having  desolated  the  three 
kingdoms  in  the  year  1833,  and  carried  dismay  and  death  into  almost  every 
family,  acts  *  were  passed  authorizing  energetic  measures  of  precaution  to 
prevent  its  spreading,  and  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  who  were  at- 
tacked by  it  In  May,  1833,  an  act  was  passed  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  against  offences  relating  to  the  coin,  wherein  the  coun- 
terfdting  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  the  colouring  pieces  of  metal,  with  the  in< 
tent  to  make  them  pass  for  coin,  subjects  the  party  to  transportation  for  life : 
impairing,  diminishing,  or  lightening  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  passing  them 
for  full  value,  is  liable  to  fourteen  years'  transportation  :  buying,  sdliag, 
or  importing  counterfeit  coin,  is  transportation  for  Ufe  :  making,  mend- 
ing, or  having  in  possession  any  coining  tools,  is  transportation  for  lifcf 

There  were  no  other  acts  passed  of  such  a  nature,  in  this  rdgn,  as  to 
requu^  notice  here,  and  we  therefore  hasten  to  produce  the  following  im- 
portant act  which  passed  both  houses  after  a  long  and  protracted  debate, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  June,  1838. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

*  Whubas  it  is  expedient  to  take  effectual  measures  for  correcting  divers  abuses  that  have 
long  prevailed  in  the  choice  of  members  to  serve  in  the  commons  house  of  paiiiament,  to  de> 
prive  many  inoonsidenible  places  of  the  right  of  returning  memben^  to  grant  such  privileges 
to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  tomis,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise  to  many  of  his  mfjesty*s  subjects,  who  have  not  heretofore  en^ 
joyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections  ;*  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  this  present  paiiiament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same ;  that  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  schedule  marked  (A),  to  this  act  an- 
nexed, that  is  to  say,  Old  fikirum,  Newtown,  St  MkhaeCs  or  Midshatl,  OcUton,  Brambery 
Botsiney,  Dunwich,  IJudgershaU,  St  Mawes,  Beeralston,  West  Looe,  St  Qermaint,  Newport, 
Biechingfy,  Aldborough,  Catndfordj  Hindon,  East  LooCf  Corfe  Castle,  Qreat  Bedwin,  YoX' 
mouth,  Queenborough,  Castle  Rising,  East  Orinstead,  Higham  Ferrers,  Wendover,  Weobly, 
Winchelsea,  Tregony,  Haslemere,  SaJUash,  Orford,  CaUington,  Newton,  Ilchester,  Borougk" 
bridge,  Stockbridge,  New  Romney,  Hedon,  Plymplon,  Seaford,  Heytesbwry,  Steywmg,  Whit" 
chturch,  Wootlon  Basset,  Downton,  Fowey^  MUboume  Port,  Aldburgh,  Minehead  Bishops  Castle, 
Oke/iampton,  Airpleby,  Lostwithiel,  Brackley,  and  Amersham,  shall  from,  and  after  the  end  of 
this  present  parliament,  cease  to  return  any  member  or  members  to  serve  in  pariiament. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  schedule  marked  ( B), 
that  is  to  say,  Pelersfidd,  Ashburton,  Eye,  Westbury,  Wareham,  Midhurst,  Woodstock,  Wil- 
ton, Malmsbury,  Liskeard,  Reigate,  Sythe,  Droitwich,  TAfvte  Regis,  Launceston,  Sftaftesbury. 
Thirsk,  Christchurch,  Horsham,  Qreat  Orimsby,  Catne,  Arundel,  St  Ives,  Rye,  CUtheroe, 
Morpeth,  Helston,  Northallerton,  WalHngford,  and  Dartmouth,  shall  from  and  after  the  end 
cf  this  present  pariiament,  return  one  member  and  no  more,  to  serve  in  parliament. 

III.  Each  of  the  places  named  in  schedule  (C),  that  is  to  say,  Manchester,  Birmittghawu 

•  2  Will.  IV.,  r.  10  &  11.  f  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  34. 
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Leeds,  Qreenwich,  Sh^jpetd,  Sunderland,  Davenport,  Wolverhampton,  Tower  HanUeti,  Fint- 
bury,  Mttry^le-Bone,  Lambeth,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Bladtbum,  Brighton,  Halifax,  Maccle$- 
Jield,  Oldham,  Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Stroud,  afaall  for  the  purpoaes  of  this  act  be 
a  borough,  and  shall  as  such,  indude  the  place,  or  places,  respecdyely,  which  shall  be  com- 
prehended within  the  boundaries  of  such  borough,  as  shall  be  settled  and  described  by  an 
act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parliament,  which  act  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  part  of  this  act,  as  fully,  and  effectually,  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  here- 
with, and  tKat  each  of  the  said  boroughs  shall,  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  prssent  par- 
liament, return  two  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

IV.  Each  of  the  places  named  in  schedule  D,  that  is  to  say,  Ashton-under-Une,  Bwy, 
Ckathafn,  Chdtenham,  Dudley,  Frame,  Gateshead,  Hudderspeld,  Kidderminster,  Kendal, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  South  Shields,  Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Walsall,  Warttngton,  Whitby, 
Whitehaven,  and  Merthyr-Tidvill,  shall  be  a  borough,  and  shall  indude  the  place,  or  places, 
respectively,  which  shall  be  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  such  borough :  and  that 
each  of  the  said  boroughs,  sliall  return  one  member  to  serre  in  parliament. 

y.  The  borough  of  new  Shoreham  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  save  and  except  such  parts  of  the  Rape  as  shall  be  induded  in  the  borough 
of  Horsham ;  and  that  the  borough  of  Cricklade  shall  indude  the  hundreds  and  divisions  of 
Highworth,  Cricklade,  Staple,  Kingsbridge,  and  Malmsbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts^  save 
and  except,  such  parts  of  the  said  hundred  of  Malmsbury,  as  shall  be  induded  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Malmsbury :  and  that  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  shall  indude  the  three  hundreds  of 
Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham :  and  that  the  borough  of  East  Retford  shall  in- 
dude the  hundred  of  Basset  Law,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  all  places  locaUy  situate 
within  the  outside  boundary,  or  limit,  of  the  hundred  of  Basset  Law,  or  surrounded  by  such 
boundary,  and  by  any  part  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  or  York. 

VI.  The  borough  of  Weymouth,  and  Mdoombe- Regis,  shall  return  two  members,  and 
no  more,  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  the  borough  of  Penryn  shall  indude  the  town  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  borough  of  Sandwich  shall  indude  the  parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer. 

VII.  Every  dty  and  borough  in  England  which  now  returns  a  member,  or  membera  to 
serve  in  parliament,  and  every  place  sharing  in  the  election  therewith,  (except  the  several 
boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  and  except  the  several  boroughs  of  New  Shoreham, 
Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford)  shall,  and  each  of  the  said  boroughs  of  PenrjTi  and 
Sandwich  also  shall,  indude  the  place  or  places  respectively,  which  shall  be  comprehended 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  such  dty,  borough,  or  place,  as  such  boundaries  shall  be  settled 
and  described. 

VIII.  Each  of  the  places  named  in  the  fint  column  of  schedule  E,  shall  have  a  share  in 
the  dection  of  a  member  to  serve  in  all  future  parliaments  for  the  shire,  town,  or  borough, 
which  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  named  in  the  second  column  of  the  said 
schedule  E. 

IX.  Each  of  the  pUices  named  in  the  first  column  of  the  said  schedule  E,  and  each  of  the 
shire  towns,  or  boroughs  named  in  the  second  column,  and  the  borough  of  Brecon  shall  in- 
dude the  place  or  places  respectivdy,  which  shall  be  comprehended  within  the  boundaries, 
of  each  of  the  said  places,  shire  towns,  or  boroughs  respectively. 

X.  Each  of  the  towns  of  Swansea,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  aiid  Ken-fig,  shall  indude 
the  place  or  places  respectively,  which  shall  be  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  each 
of  the  said  towns:  and  that  the  said  five  towns,  so  induded  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  one 
borough,  and  shall,  as  such  borough,  return  one  member  to  serve  in  pariiament;  and  that 
the  Portreeve  of  Swansea  shall  be  the  returning  officer  for  the  said  borough ;  and  that  no 
peraon  by  reason  of  any  right  accruing  in  any  of  the  said  five  towns,  shall  have  any  vote  in 
the  dection  of  a  member  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Cardiff. 

XI.  The  persons  respectively  described  in  schedules  C  and  D,  shall  be  the  returning  offi- 
cers at  all  elections  of  a  member  or  membera  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  boroughs  in  con- 
junction with  which  such  persons  are  respectivdy  mentioned  in  the  said  schedules  C  and  D : 
and,  that,  for  those  boroughs,  in  the  said  schedules,  for  which  no  persons  are  mentioned  hi 
such  schedules,  as  returning  officers,  the  sheriff  for  the  time  being  of  the  county,  in  which 
such  boroughs  are  respectively  situate,  slioll  within  isw  months  after  the  passing  of  this  act. 
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and  in  every  gucoeediiy  raepeedTe  year  in  the  month  of  Merdi,  by  writing  under  his  liand 
to  be  delivered  to  the  derJc  of  the  peeoe,  of  the  county,  within  one  week,  and  to  be  h)-  such 
derlc  of  the  peaoe,  Aled  and  preserred  with  the  records  of  his  oflioe,  nominate  and  appoirt 
for  each  of  such  boroughs  a  fit  peram,  being  resident  therein,  to  be,  and  such  person  so 
nominated  and  appointed,  shall  aooordingly  be,  the  returning  o/Roer  for  each  of  such  bor- 
oughs respectively,  until  the  nomination  be  made  in  the  succeeding  March ;  and,  in  the 
erent  of  the  death  of  any  such  penon,  or  of  his  becoming  incapable  to  act  by  reason  of  sicknessi, 
or  other  sufficient  impediment,  the  flherifffor  the  time  being  shall,  on  notice  thereof,  forth- 
with nominate  and  appoint  in  his  stead  a  fit  pereon,  being  so  resident  as  aforesaid,  to  be,  and 
such  peison  so  nominated  and  appointed  shall  accordingly  be,  the  returning  ofilicer  for  such 
borough,  for  the  remainder  of  the  tlien  current  year :  and  no  penon,  having  been  so  nominated 
uid  appointed  as  returning  officer  for  any  borough,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  his  ofiioe,  be 
compellable  at  any  time  thereafter,  to  serve  again  in  the  said  oflloe  for  the  said  borough  *, 
provided  always,  that  no  person  being  in  holy  ordeis,  nor  any  churchwarden,  or  overseer  of 
the  poor,  within  any  such  borough,  shall  be  nominated  or  appointed  as  such  returning  officer 
for  the  same :  and  that  no  person,  nominated  or  appointed  as  returning  officer  for  any  bo- 
rough, now  sending  or  hereafter  to  send  members  to  parliament,  shall  be  appointed  a  churcii- 
warden  or  overseer  of  the  poor  therein,  during  the  time  for  which  he  siuill  be  such  returning 
officer:  provided,  also,  that  no  person,  quah'fied  to  be  elected  to  serve  as  a  member  in  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  compellable  to  serve  as  a  returning  officer  for  any  borough,  for  which  be  shall 
have  been  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  sheriflT  as  aforesaid,  if  within  one  week  after  he 
shall  have  received  notice  of  his  nomination  and  appointment  as  returning  officer,  he  shall 
make  oath  of  such  qualification  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
same  to  the  sheriflT:  provided,  also,  that  in  case  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  his 
royal  charter  of  incorporation  to  any  of  the  boroughs,  named  in  the  said  schedules,  C  and  D, 
which  are  not  now  incorporated,  and  shall,  by  such  charter,  give  power  to  elect  a  mayor  or 
other  chief  municipal  officer,  for  any  such  borough,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  such  ma)  or, 
&C.,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  only  returning  officer  for  such  borough,  and  the  pro- 
visions herein  before  contained,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  a  return- 
ing officer  for  such  borough,  shsll  thenceforth  cease  and  determine. 

XII.  In  all  future  parliaments,  there  shall  be  six  knights  of  the  ahtre  instead  of  four,  to 
serve  for  the  county  of  York,  that  is  to  say,  two  knights  for  each  of  the  three  ridings  of  the  said 
county,  to  be  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  classes  and  description  of  voteis, 
and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  rights  of  vodng,  as  if  each  of  the  three  ridings  were  a 
separate  county ;  and  that  the  courts  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  for  the  North 
Riding  of  the  said  county,  shall  be  holden  at  the  dty  of  York,  for  the  West  Riding  of  the 
said  county,  shall  be  holden  at  Wakefield,  and  for  the  East  Riding,  at  Beveriy. 

XIII.  In  all  future  parliaments,  there  shall  be  four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of  two,  to 
serve  for  the  county  of  Lincohi ;  two  for  the  parts  of  Lindesey,  in  the  said  county,  and  two 
for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  an<^  Holland,  in  the  same  county :  and  that  such  four  knights  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  classes  and  descriptions  of  voters,  and  in 
respect  of  the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  the  said  parte  of  Lindesey,  and  of  Kesteven, 
and  Holland,  were  separate  counties :  and  that  the  court  for  the  election  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  for  the  parte  of  Lindesey,  shall  be  holden  in  the  dty  of  Linoohi,  and  for  the 
parte  of  Kesteven  and  Holland,  at  Sleaford. 

XIV.  Each  of  the  counties  enumerated  In  schedule  F,  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions, 
which  divisions  shall  be  settled  and  described  by  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  in  this  present 
parliament,  which  act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  act-,  and 
that,  in  all  future  parliamente,  there  shall  be  four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of  two,  to  serve 
for  each  of  the  said  counties,  that  is  to  say,  two  kuighte  of  the  shire  for  each  division  of  the 
said  counties :  and  that  such  knighte  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  came 
dasses  and  descriptions  of  votere,  and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each 
of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate  county:  and  that  the  courts  for  the  elections  of  the 
knights  of  the  shires,  for  each  division  of  the  said  counties,  shall  be  holden  at  the  place  to  be 
named  for  that  purpose,  in  the  act  so  to  be  passed  as  aforesaid,  for  settling  and  describing  the 
divisions  of  the  said  counties. 
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XV.  In  an  future  porllsmenls  there  shall  be  three  knighla  of  the  shire  insteail  of  tivo,  to 
senre  for  each  of  the  ooanties  enumenited  in  schedule  F  8,  and  two  knights  of  the  shire  in- 
stead of  one,  to  serve  for  each  of  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamoipin. 

XVI.  The  isle  of  Wight  in  the  county  of  Southampton  shaU  be  a  county  e(  itself,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  shall  return  one  knight  of  the  shire,  to  senre 
in  erery  future  parliament :  and  that  such  knight  shall  be  chosen  by  the  same  classes  and 
descriptions  of  Toten,  and  in  respect  of  the  same  sereral  rights  of  voting  as  the  same  classis 
and  deacriptions  of  Toten^  and  in  respect  of  the  same  serend  rights  of  voting,  as  any  knight 
of  the  shire  that  shall  be  chosen  in  any  county  of  England :  and  that  all  elections  for  the  said 
ooonty  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  shall  be  holden  at  the  town  of  Newport,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  sheriff  of  the  isle  of  Wight  or  his  deputy  shall  be  the  returning  officer  at  such  elections. 

XV II.  For  the  purpose  of  electing  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future 
parliament,  the  east  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
the  pans  of  Lindesey,  in  the  county  of  Lincobi,  and  the  several  counties  at  huge,  enumerated 
in  the  second  column  of  schedule  G,  shall  respectively  include  the  several  dties  and  towns 
and  counties  of  the  same^  which  are  respectively  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such  ridings, 
parts,  and  counties  at  lai^ge,  and  named  in  the  first  column  of  the  said  schedule  G. 

XVIII.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knighls  of  the 
shire,  to  serve  in  any  ftiture  parliament,  or  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  memben,  to  serve 
in  any  future  parliament  for  any  dty  or  town,  being  a  county  of  itself,  in  respect  of  any 
fireehold  hmds  or  tenements  whereof  such  person  may  be  seised  for  his  own  life  or  the  life  of 
another,  or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  except  such  persons  shall  be  in  the  actual  and  bona  fide 
oecapation  of  such  lands  or  tenements,  or  except  the  same  shall  have  come  to  such  person  by 
marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  to  any  ofiice,  or 
except  the  same  shall  be  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  above  all  rents 
and  charges  payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  the  same :  any  statute  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding :  provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  any  person 
seised  for  his  own  life^  or  for  the  life  of  another,  or  for  ^ny  lives  whatsoever,  of  any  freehold 
land  or  tenements  in  respect  of  which  he  now  has,  or  but  for  the  passing  of  this  act  he  might 
acquire,  the  right  of  voting  in  such  respective  elections,  from  retaining  or  acquiring,  so  long 
as  he  shall  be  so  seised  of  the  same  hmds  or  tenements,  such  right  of  voUng  in  respect 
thereof,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

XIX.  Every  male  penon  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  iucapadty,  who  shall  be 
seised  at  law,  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements  of  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure  except 
freehold,  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  or  for  any 
larger  estate,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  over  and  above  all  rents 
and  chaiges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
ef  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  iteture  pariiament,  for  the  county  or  for 
the  riding,  parts  or  divisions  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  or  tenements  shall  be  respec. 
tively  situate. 

XX.  Every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  sul^ect  to  any  legal  inoapadty,  who  shall  be 
entitled,  either  as  leawe  or  assignee  to  any  lands  or  tenements,  whether  of  freehold  or  any  other 
tenure  whatever,  for  the  unexpired  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  term  originally 
created,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  shcty  yean  (whether  determinable  for  a  life  or  lives^ 
or  not)  of  the  dear  yeariy  value,  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  over  and  above  all  rents  and 
diaiges^  payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  or  for  the  unexpired  reddue,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  any  term  originally  created,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  (whether 
determinable  on  a  life  or  livea^  or  not)  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds, 
over  and  above  all  rents  and  chaiges,  payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  or  who  shall 
occupy,  as  tenant,  any  hmds  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be^  hona  fide^  liable  to 
a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  knight 
or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  vote  in  any  future  pariiament  for  the  county,  or  for  the  riding, 
parts,  or  division,  in  which  soch  hmda  or  tenements  shall  be  respectivelji  situate :  provided, 
always^  that  no  penon,  bdng  only  a  sub-lessse,  or  the  assignee  of  any  undertease,  shall  have  a 
rijfht  to  vote  in  such  dection,  in  respect  of  any  such  term  of  dxty  yean  or  twenty  yean^  as 
afonnid,  unless  he  shall  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  premises. 
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XXI.  No  public  or  parliamentary  tax,  nor  any  church  rate,  county  rate,  or  parochial  rate, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  any  charge  pajuble  out  of,  or  in  respect  of,  any  lands  or  tenements 
vrithin  the  meaningipf  this  act 

XXII .  In  order  to  entitle  any  person  to  Tote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  or  other 
member,  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  in  respect  of  any  messuages,  lands,  or  tenements, 
whether  freehold  or  otherwise,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
land  tax :  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXIII.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  any  vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights 
of  the  shire,  for,  or  by  reason  of  any  trust,  estate,  or  mortgage,  unless  such  trustee  or  mort- 
gagee be  in  actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  the  same  estate,  but  that  the 
mortgagor  or  oestuique  trust  in  possession,  shall  and  may  vote  for  the  same  estate  notwith- 
standing such  mortgage  or  trust. 

XXIV.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  in  respect  of 
his  estate  or  interest  as  a  freeholder  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other 
building  occupied  by  himself,  or  in  any  land  occupied  by  himself^  together  with  any  house, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building,  such  house,  vi-arehouse,  counting-house, 
shop,  or  other  building,  being  separately  or  jointly  with  the  land  so  occupied  therewith,  of 
such  value  as  would,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  confer  on  him  the 
right  of  voting  for  any  dty  or  borough,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  Jia^e  actually  acquired 
the  right  to  vote  for  such  city  or  borough,  in  respect  thereof. 

XXV.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  in 
respect  of  his  estate  or  interest,  as  a  copyholder  or  customary  tenant,  or  tenant  in  ancient 
demesne,  holding  by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  as  such  lessee  or  assignee,  or  as  such  tenant  and 
occupier  as  aforesaid  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building  or  in 
any  land  occupied  together  with  a  house,  &&,  either  separately  or  jointly  with  the  land  so 
occupied  therewith,  of  such  value  as  would,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained* 
confer  on  him  or  any  other  person  the  right  of  voting  for  any  dty  or  borough,  whether  he 
or  any  other  person  shall  or  shall  not  have  actually  acquired  the  right  to  vote  for  such  dty  or 
borough  in  respect  thereof. 

XXVI.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  in  any  future  parliament,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  oontsined :  and  that 
no  person  shall  be  registered,  in  any  year,  in  respect  of  his  estate  or  interest  in  any  lands  or 
tenements,  as  fteeholder,  copyholder,  customary  tenant,  or  tenant  in  andent  demesne,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  possession  thereof,  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof,  for  his  own  use,  for  ^  ailendar  months  at  least,  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
July  in  such  year,  which  sold  period  of  six  calendar  months  shall  be  suffident,  any  statute  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding:  and  that  no  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year,  in 
respect  of  any  lands  or  tenements  held  by  him,  as  such  lessee  or  assignee,  or  as  such  occupier 
or  tenant  as  afbreaaid,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  possession  thereof,  or  in  the 
receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  for  his  own  use,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  twelve 
calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year :  provided,  alwa}3,  that 
when  any  lands  or  tenements,  which  would  otherwise  entitle  the  owner,  holder,  or  occupier 
thereof  to  vote  in  any  such  election,  shall  come  to  any  person,  at  any  time,  within  such 
respective  periods  of  six  or  twelve  calendar  months,  by  descent,  sucoeesion,  marriage,  mar- 
riage settlement,  devise  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  in  a  church,  or  by  promotion  to  any 
office,  such  person  shall  be  entitled,  in  respect  thereof,  to  have  his  name  inserted  as  a  voter 
in  the  election  of  a  km'ght  or  knights  of  the  shire,  in  the  lists  then  next  to  be  made,  by  virtue 
of  this  act  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  upon  his  being  duly  registered  aoooiding  to  the  pro- 
visions hereinafter  contained,  to  vote  in  such  election. 

XXVII.  In  every  dty  or  borough  which  shall  return  a  member  or  membera,  to  serve  in 
any  future  parliament,  any  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapadtj^, 
who  shall  occupy,  within  such  dty  or  liorough,  or  within  any  ptece  sharing  in  the  decticti 
for  such  dty  or  borough,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  house,  warehouse,  oountiiig-house^  shop, 
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«r  other  building,  bdng  either  wpwately  or  joinUy  with  any  hmd,  within  guoh  city,  borough, 
or  plaoe  occupied  therewith,  by  him  m  owner,  or  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  tenant,  under 
the  flame  tandhiid,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounde,  shaU*  if  duly  regit- 
tered  according  to  the  prorieioDB  hereinafter  contained,  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  electien  of 
a  member  or  memben,  toaenre  in  any  future  parliament  for  each  city  or  borough  i  proTided, 
always  that  no  such  penon  ihall  be  so  registered,  in  any  year,  unles  he  ehall  have  oc- 
cupied  such  premiaea  as  albresaid  for  tweire  calendar  monthi^  next  preTloaa  to  the  last  day 
of  July  in  such  year,  nor  unless  such  penon,  where  such  premises  are  situate  in  any  pariah 
or  township  in  which  there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  shall  haye  been  rated  in 
respect  of  such  premises  to  all  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  such  parish  or  township, 
made  during  the  time  of  such  his  occupation  so  required  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless  such  person 
shall  hare  paid,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  July  hi  such  year,  all  the  poors'  rates  and 
assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  him,  in  respect  of  such  premises  pre- 
▼iously  to  the  sizth  day  of  April  then  next  preceding :  provided,  also,  that  no  such  pemn  shall 
be  BO  registered  in  any  year  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previcus 
to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  within  the  dty  or  borough,  or  within  the  plaoe  sharing  in 
the  election  for  the  dty  or  borough,  in  respect  of  which  dty,  borough,  or  phM»  respectirdy,  • 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof. 

XXVIII.  The  premises^  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  in  any  year,  and  to  vote  ui  the  dection  for  any  city  or  borough  as 
aforesaid,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  the  same  premises,  but  may  be  diflerent  premises, 
occupied  in  immediate  succession  by  such  person  during  the  twdve  calendar  months  next 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  such  person  having  paid,  on  or  before  the  SOth 
day  of  July  in  such  year,  all  the  poors'  rates  and  nsPMsed  taxes  which  shall,  previously  to  the 
dxth  day  of  April  then  next  preceding,  have  become  payable  from  him,  in  respect  of  all 
such  pramises  so  occupied  by  him  in  suooession. 

XXIX.  Where  any  premises  as  aforesaid,  in  any  such  dty  or  borough,  or  in  any  place 
sharing  in  the  dection  therewith,  shall  be  jointly  occupied  by  more  persons  than  one,  as 
owners  er  tenants,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall,  subject  to  the  conditions  herdnbefore 
contained  as  to  persons  occupying  premises  in  any  such  dty,  borough,  or  place,  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  dection  for  such  dty  or  borough,  in  respect  of  the  premises  so  jointly  oocupiod, 
in  case  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  premises  shall  be  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  such  oocupien,  shall  give  a  sum  of  not  lea  than  ten  pounds  for  each  ajid 
every  such  occupier,  but  not  othenrise. 

XXX.  In  every  dty  or  borough  which  shall  return  a  member  or  members,  to  serve  in 
any  future  parliament,  and  in  every  place  sharing  in  the  dection  for  such  dty  or  borough,  it 
shall  be  hiwful  for  any  person  occupyii^  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house^  house,  shop, 
or  other^buildlng,  dUier  separately  or  jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith,  by  him  as 
owner  or  as  tenant,  under  the  same  landlord,  in  any  pariah  or  township  in  which  there  shall 
be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  daim  to  be  rated  lo  the  rdief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of 
such  premises,  whether  the  landlord  shall  or  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  rdief  of  the 
poor  in  respect  thereof;  and  upon  such  occupier  so  daindng,  and  actually  paying  or  tender- 
ing the  fiill  amount  of  the  rate  or  ntes^  if  any,  then  due  in  respect  of  such  premises,  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  or  township  in  whidi  such  premises  are  situate,  are  lierd)y  required 
to  put  the  name  of  such  occupier  upon  the  rate  for  the  time  bdng :  and  in  case  such  over- 
seers  shall  neglect  or  reftise  so  to  do,  such  occupier  shall,  nevertheless,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  be  deemed  to  have  been  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such  premises, 
from  the  period  at  which  the  rsta  shall  have  been  made,  in  respect  of  which  he  shall  have  so 
daimed  to  be  rated  as  aforesaid :  provided  alwayst,  that  when,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
respect  of  any  premises  occupied  by  his  tenant,  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  deemed 
to  vary  or  discharge  the  liability  of  such  landlord :  but  that  in  case  the  tenant  who  shall  have 
been  rated  for  soch  premises,  in  oomequenoe  of  any  such  daini  as  aforesaid,  shall  make 
defoult  in  the  payment  of  the  poors'  rate,  due  in  respect  thereof,  such  landlord  shdl  be,  and 
remain,  liable  for  the  payment  thereof,  in  the  flame  manner  as  if  he  alone  had  been  rated  in 
ri>8pecl  of  the  premises  so  occupied  by  his  tenant. 
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XXXI.  In  any  dty  or  town  being  a  county  of  itwl^  in  tlie  election  lor  whl^h  freeholder 
or  hargage  tenants,  eitlier  with  or  without  any  eupendded  qualification,  now  hare  a  right  to 
Tote,  erery  each  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
member  or  memben  toserre  in  all  future  parliaments  for  such  city  or  town,  provided  he 
shall  be  duly  roistered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained ;  but  no  such 
penon  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year,  in  respect  of  any  fkeehold  or  buigage  tenement, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  possession  thereof^  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof  for  his  own  use  for  twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
July  in  such  year,  (except  when  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him  at  any  Ume  within 
fcuch  twelve  months,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  pro- 
motion to  any  benefice  in  a  church,  or  to  any  office,)  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for 
six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  hist  day  of  July  in  such  year,  within  such  dty  or 
town,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof:  provided  always,  that 
nothing  in  this  enactment  shall*  be  deemed  to  vary  or  abridge  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
made,  relative  to  the  right  of  voting  for  any  dty  or  town  bdng  a  county  of  itsdf,  in  respect 
of  any  freehold  for  life  or  lives:  provided  also,  that  every  freehdd  or  burgage  tenement 
which  may  be  situate  without  the  present  Omits  of  any  such  city  or  town  being  «  county  of 
itself,  but  within  the  limits  of  such  dty  or  town,  as  the  same  shall  be  settled  and  described 
by  the  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  as  herdnbefore  mentioned,  shall  confer  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  dection  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for 
such  dty  or  town,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  fireehdd  or  buiigi^e  tenement  wero  situate 
within  the  present-limit  thereof! 

XXXI  I.  Every  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member 
or  memben  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  for  any  dty  or  borough  not  induded  in 
schedule  A,  dther  as  burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the  dty  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  Kver)- 
man,  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  such  election,  provided  such 
penon  shall  be  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained;  but  no 
such  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  such 
}  ear,  be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  wero  the  day 
of  election,  and  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  nor  unless  where  he  shall  be  a  burgess  or  fret* - 
man,  or  freeman  and  livery-man  of  any  dty  or  borough,  he  shall  have  redded  for  dx  calendar 
months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  In  such  yetir,  within  such  dty  or  borough,  or 
wlthm  seven  statute  miles  from  the  place  where  the  poll  for  such  dty  or  borough  shall  here- 
tofore have  been  taken,  nor  unless  where  he  shall  be  a  burgeas  and  freeman  of  any  place 
Sharing  in  the  dection  for  any  dty  or  borough,  he  shall  have  redded  for  six  calendar  months 
next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  within  such  respective  place  so  sharing  as 
aforesaid,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  the  pboe  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such  re- 
spective place  to  sharing  as  aforesaid,  and  named  in  the  second  column  of  schedule  £  2 : 
provided  always,  that  no  penon  who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  burgess 
or  freeman  since  the  first  day  of  March,  1831,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servi- 
tude, or  who  shall  hereafter  be  dected,  made,  or  admitted  a  buigeas  or  freeman  otherwise 
than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  such  in  any  such  election 
for  any  city  or  borough  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  so  registered  as  aforesaid  :  provided  also,  that 
no  person  shall  be  so  entitled  as  a  buigess  or  fireeman,  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  be 
originally  derived  from  or  through  some  person  who  was  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  entitled 
to  be  admitted  a  buigess  or  freeman  previously  to  the  first  day  of  Mardi,  18S1,  or  from  or 
through  some  person  who  dnoe  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafter  become,  a 
buigess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude :  provided  also,  that  every  person  who  would  have 
been  entitled,  if  this  act  had  not  been  paaaed,  to  vole  as  a  burgess  and  flneeman  of  Swanea, 
Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  or  Ken-fig,  in  the  dection  of  a  member  to  serve  in  any  future 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  CardifiT,  shall  cease  to  vote  in  such  dection ;  and  shall,  instead 
thereof,  be  entitled  to  vote  as  such  burgess  or  freeman  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  servo 
In  all  future  parliaments  for  the  borough  composed  of  the  towns  of  Swansea,  Loughor, 
Neath,  Aberavon,  lyid  Ken-fig,  subject  alwnys  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained 
with  regard  to  a  buigesvor  freeman  of  any  place  sharing  in  the  dection  for  any  dty  or 
borough. 
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XXXI I L  No  penon  abaU  be  entitled  to  ^ote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  membera  to 
■erve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  city  or  borough,  eare  and  except  in  respect  of  some 
right  conferred  by  this  act,  or  as  a  burgess  or  fi-eeman,  or  as  a  freeman  and  livery-man,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself,  as  a  freeholder  or  buigage  tenant,  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned :  provided  always,  that  every  person  now  having  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  election  for  any  dty  or  borough,  (except  those  enumerated  In  schedule  A,)  in  virtue  ot 
any  other  qualifioatioo  than  as  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  as  a  freeman  and  livery-man,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  dty  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself,  as  a  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  shall  retain  such  right  of  voting  so  long  as  he  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector, 
according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  such  dty  or  borough,  or  any  law  now  in  force ;  and 
such  penon  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  membera  to  serve  in  any 
future  parliament  for  such  dty  or  borough,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained ;  but  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he 
shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  sueh  year,  be  qualified  as  such  elector  in  such  manner  as 
would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the  day  of  eletttion,  and  this  act  had  not 
been  passed,  nor  unless  such  person,  when  his  qualification  shall  be  in  any  city  or  borough, 
shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such 
year,  within  such  dty  or  borough,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  from  the  place  when  the 
poll  for  such  dty  or  borough  shall  heretofore  have  been  taken,  nor  unless  such  person,  when 
his  qualification  shall  be  within  any  place  sharing  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough, 
shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such 
place,  within  such  respective  place  so  sharing  as  aforesaid,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of 
the  place  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such  respective  place  so  sharing  as  aforesaid,  and 
named  in  the  second  column  of  schedule  £  £  i  provided  nevertheless,  that  every  such  per- 
son shall  fbr  ever  cease  to  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  for  any  such  city  or  borough  as  afore- 
Sijid,  if  his  name  shall  have  been  omitted  fbr  two  successive  years  from  the  register  of  such 
voters  fbr  such  dty  or  borough  hereinafter  directed  to  be  made,  unless  he  shall' have  been 
80  omitted  in  consequence  of  his  having  received  parochial  relief  within  twelve  calendar 
months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  eny  year,  or  in  consequence  of  his  absence 
on  the  naval  or  military  service  of  his  migesty. 

XXXI V.  Every  person  now  having  a  right  to  vote  for  the  borough  of  New  Shorebam, 
or  of  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  or  East  Retford,  respectively,  in  respect  of  any  freehold,  where- 
soever the  same  may  1>e  dtuate,  shall  retain  such  right  of  voting,  subject  always  to  the  same 
provisions  as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned  with  regard  to  persons  whose  right  of  voting  for 
any  borough  is  saved  and  reserved  by  this  act ;  save  and  except  that  such  persons  now  having 
a  right  to  vote  for  the  borough  of  New  Shoreham,  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  or  East  Retford, 
respectively,  shall  not  be  registered  in  any  year,  unless  they  shall  have  resided  for  six  calen- 
dar months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  within  either  of  these  above 
mentioned  twroughs  respectively,  as  defined  by  this  act,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of 
such  respective  borough,  or  of  any  part  thereof;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  registra- 
tion hereinafter  required,  of  all  persons  now  having  a  right  to  vote  for  the  borough  of 
New  Shoreham,  in  respect  of  any  freehold  that  may  be  situate  in  the  borough  of  Honham, 
or  for  the  borough  of  Cricklade^  in  respect  of  any  freehold  which  may  be  situate  in  the 
borough  of  Malmsbury,  as  such  boroughs  of  Horsham  or  Malmsbury  may  respectively  be 
defined  by  the  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  Inserted  in  the  list  of  voters  herein- 
after directed  to  be  made  by  the  overseers  of  that  parish  or  township  within  the  borough  of 
New  Shoreham,  or  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  respectivdy,  as  defined  by  this  act,  which  shall 
be  next  adjoining  to  the  parish  or  township  in  which  such  freehold  shall  respectively  be 
situate  i  and  if  the  parish  or  township  in  which  any  such  freehold  shall  be  situate,  shall  ad- 
join two  or  more  parishes  or  townships  within  dther  of  the  ssid  Iwroughs  of  New  Shoreham  or 
Cricklade,  the  persons  so  having  a  right  to  vote  in  respect  of  such  freehold,  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  list  of  voters  to  be  made  by  the  overseers  of  the  least  populous  of  such  adjoining 
parishes  or  townships,  according  to  the  last  census  for  the  time  being. 

XXXV.  Provided  nevertheless,  tlutt  notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained, 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  any 
future  parliamants  for  any  dty  or  borough,  (other  than  a  dty  or  town  being  a  county  of 
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itself  in  the  election  for  vrhich  freeholden  or  burgafo  tenants  have  a  right  to  vote  as  before 
mentioned)  in  r»pect  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  burgage  tenement  or  freehold  which 
shaO  have  been  acquired  by  such  person  slnoe  the  first  day  of  March,  18S1,  unless  the  same 
shall  hare  flome  or  been  acquired  by  such  pemn  since  that  day,  and  previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  act^  by  desoent,  sucoesaion,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any 
benefice  in  a  church,  or  by  promotion  to  any  oflioe. 

XXXV L  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered,  In  any  year,  as  a  voter  in  the 
election  of  a  member  or  members,  to  serve  in  any  fiiture  parliam«it  for  any  dty  or  borough, 
who  shall,  vHthin  twelre  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  J  uiy  in  such  year, 
have  received  parochial  relief  or  other  alms,  which,  by  the  law  of  parliament,  now  disqualify 
from  voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament 

XXXV  1 1.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  register  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
ill  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  and 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  register,  the  overseen  of  every  parish  and  township 
should  annual!]!  make  oiit  lists  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  the  overseen  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  and  township  shall,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  cause  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  doon  of  all  the 
churches  and  chapek  within  such  pariah  or  township,  or  if  there  be  no  church  or  chapel  there- 
in, then  to  be  fixed  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  station,  within  the  same  respectively,  a 
notice  according  to  the  form  numbered  I.,  in  schedule  H,  requiring  all  penons  who  may  be 
entitied  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  km'ght  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future 
parlfaiment,  in  respect  of  any  property  situate  wholly  or  in  part  in  such  pariah  or  township, 
to  deliverer  transmit  to  the  said  overseen,  on  or  before  the  twenty-ninth  July,  In  the  present 
and  every  succeeding  year,  a  notice  of  their  claim  as  such  voters,  aooording  to  the  form  num- 
bered II.  schedule  H,  or  to  the  like  efi*ect:  provided  always,  that  after  the  formation  of  the 
register  to  be  made  in  each  year,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  no  person,  whose  name  shall  be 
upon  such  register  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  required  thereafter  to  make  any  such  daim 
as  aforenid,  so  long  as  he  shall  retain  the  same  qualification,  and  continue  in  the  mme  place 
of  abode  described  In  such  register. 

XXX  VI II.  The  overseen  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  and  towiHhip  shall,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  July  in  the  present  year,  make  out,  or  cause  to  be  nunle  out,  aooording  to  the 
form  numbered  1 1 1,  in  schedule  H,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  persons  who  shall  daim  as  afore- 
said, to  be  inserted  in  such  list  as  voten  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to 
serve  for  the  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  the  county  wherein  such  parish  or  town- 
ship lies,  in  respect  of  any  lands  or  tenements  situate  wholly  or  in  part  within  such  parish  or 
township  i  and  that  the  said  oveneen  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  in  every  suc- 
oeeding  year,  make  out,  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  a  Bke  list,  containing  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  shall  be  upon  the  raster  for  the  time  being  as  such  voters^  and  also  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  shall  claim ,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  inserted  in  such  hut  mentioned  lists  as  voten : 
and  in  every  list  so  to  be  made  by  the  overseen,  the  christian  name  and  surname  of  every 
penon  shall  be  written  at  full  length,  together  with  the  plaoe  of  his  abode,  the  nature  of  his 
quallficatioii,  and  the  local  or  other  description  of  such  knds  or  tenements,  as  the  same  are 
respectively  set  forth  In  his  daim  to  vote,  and  the  name  of  the  occupying  tenant,  if  stated  iu 
such  daim :  and  the  said  overseers,  if  they  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  belicre  that  any 
person  so  daiming,  or  whose  names  shall  appear  in  the  register  for  the  time  teing,  is  not 
entitied  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  for  the  county,  riding, 
parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  in  which  thdr  parish  or  township  is  situate,  shall  have 
power  to  add  the  words,  "objected  to,*'  opposite  the  name  of  every  such  person,  on  the 
margin  of  such  Hst ;  and  the  said  oveneen  sliall  sign  such  list,  and  shall  cuuse  a  sufiidtnt 
number  of  copies  of  such  list  to  be  written  or  printed,  and  to  be  fixed  on  or  ni.ar  the  doon  of 
all  the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  parish  or  township,  or  if  there  lie  no  cliurch  or 
chapel,  then  to  be  fixed  upon  some  public  and  oonspicaous  situation,  within  the  same 
respectivdy,  on  the  two  Sundays  next  after  such  list  shall  have  been  made :  and  the  said 
oveneers  shall  likewise  keep  a  true  copy  of  such  list,  to  be  perused  by  any  penon  without 
payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  reasonable  houn  during  the  two  firrt  we«ks  after  such  list  shall  have 
been  made  i  provided,  always,  that  any  precinct  or  pboe,  whether  extra  panchhil,  or  other- 
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iwiie,  which  sbaU  have  no  oTcreuenof  the  poor,  shall,  for  the  purpoM  of  making  ouinich  lial, 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  parish  or  township  adjoining  thereto,  suvh  parish  or  township 
being  sitoale  within  the  same  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  ooonty,  as  such  precinct  or 
phuse :  and  if  such  precinct  or  place  shall  aiyoin  two  or  more  parishes  or  townships^  so  situate 
as  aforemid,  it  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  least  populous  of  these  parishes  or  iownshipi^ 
aooofding  to  the  kst  census  for  the  time  being :  and  the  oreneen  of  the  poor  of  any  such 
parish  or  township  shall  insert,  in  the  list  for  their  respectire  parish  or  township,  the  names 
of  all  peiBous  wiio  shall  daim  as  aforesaid,  to  be  inserted  therein  as  Toien  in  the  election  of 
a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serre  for  the  county,  riding,  part,  or  diyision  of  a  County 
in  which  such  precinct  or  pkuM  as^aforenld  lies,  in  respect  of  any  huids  or  tenements  situate 
wholly  or  in  part  within  such  precinct  or  place. 

XXX IX.  Erery  perBon  who  shall  be  upon  the  register,  for  the  time  beii^,  of  voters  for 
any  oountj,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  or  who  shall  haTO  claimed  to  be  inserted  in 
any  list  for  the  then  current  year  of  rotors,  for  any  county,  riding,  or  parts^  or  diTision  of  a 
county,  may  ol^ect  to  any  penon,  as  not  having  been  entitled,  on  the  last  day  of  July  then 
next  preceding,  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  any  list  of  voters  for  such  county,  &c.,  so  to  be 
made  out  ss  afiiressid :  and  every  person  so  ol^ecting,  (save  and  except  oveneers  objecting 
in  the  manner  befiure  mentioned,)  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  ui  the 
present  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  a  notice  in  writing,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Arm  numbered  IV.  in  schedule  U,  or  to  the  like  effect,  to  the  overseers  who  shall 
have  made  out  the  list  In  which  the  name  of  the  person  so  objjeeted  to  shall  have  been  insert* 
ed:  and  the  person  so  objecting  shaH,  also,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  in 
tho  present  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  give  to  the  person  ol^jeoted  to,  or  leave  at  his  pboe 
of  abode,  as  described  m  such  list,  or  personally  deliver  to  his  tenant  in  occupation  of  the 
premises  described  in  such  list,  a  notice  in  writing,  according  to  the  form  numbered  V.  in 
schedule  H,  or  to  the  like  efi«ct;  and  the  overseers  shall  include  the  names  of  persons  so 
objected  to  in  a  list,  according  to  the  form  nttmt>ered  V  I.  in  schedule  H,  and  shall  cause  copies  of 
such  list  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  or  chapels  within  their  parish  or 
township,  or  in  some  public  and  conspiouous  situatiou  within  the  same  respectively,  on  the 
two  Sundays  next  preceding  the  fifkaenth  day  of  September,  in  the  present  and  in  evexy  suc- 
ceeding year  i  and  the  oveneers  shall  likewise  keep  a  copy  of  the  names  of  all  the  persons  so 
objected  to,  to  be  perused  by  any  permn,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  reasonable  hours 
during  the  ten  days  next  preceding  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  present  and 
every  succeeding  year. 

XL.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  in  the  present  and  every  succeeding  year,  the 
overeeeis  of  every  parish  and  township  shall  deliver  lists  of  voters,  together  with  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  persons  olrjected  to  by  the  oveneers  and  by  other  penons,  to  the  high 
constable  of  the  hundred  or  other  like  district  in  which  such  parish  or  township  is  situate :  and 
such  high  constable  shall  forthwith  deliver  all  such  Usti,  together  with  such  statementi^  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  or  part%  who  shall  forthwith  make 
out  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  penons  objected  to  by  the  overseen  and  by  other  persons  in 
each  parish  and  township,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  barristen  appointed,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  revise  such  lists,  in  order  that  the  said  barristen  may  fix  proper  times  and 
places  for  holding  their  courts  for  the  revision  of  the  said  lists. 

XLL  The  lord  chief  justice  for  the  court  of  king's  bench,  for  the  time  being,  shall,  in 
the  month  of  July  or  August  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  nominate  and 
appoint  for  MMdlesex,  and  the  senior  judge,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  commiaion  of  assise 
for  every  other  county,  shall,  when  travelling  the  summer  drcuit,  in  the  present  and  in  every 
succeeding  year,  nominate  and  appoint,  for  ever)*  such  county  or  for  each  of  the  parts,  ridings, 
or  divisions  of  such  counties,  barristen  to  nvise  the  list  of  voten  in  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire:  and  such  barristen  so  appointed,  shall  give  public  notice,  as  well  by  advertise- 
ment  by  some  of  the  newspapen  drcukiting  within  the  county,  &c,  as  also,  by  a  notice  to 
be  fixed  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  situation,  at  the  prindpal  place  of  election  for  the 
county,  &C.,  (such  last  mentioned  notice  to  be  given  three  days,  at  the  least,  before  the  com. 
menoemeiit  of  their  circuit,)  that  he  or  they  will  make  a  drcuit  of  the  count)',  riding,  parts, 
or  division  for  which  he  or  they  shall  be  appointed,  and  of  the  several  times  or  places  at 
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which  he  or  they  will  hold  courts  fiur  that  piirpQie>  luch  tonne  being  between  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September  inclusive,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  indueiTe,  in  the  present 
and  erery  succeeding  year,  and  they  shall  hold  open  courts  for  that  purpose,  at  the  times  and 
places  so  to  be  announoed :  and  where  two  or  more  barrlsten  shall  be  appointed  ior  the  mme 
county,  ftc.,  they  shall  attend  at  the  mme  places  together,  but  shall  sit  apart  from  each 
other,  and  hold  sepenle  courts  al  the  same  time  for  the  dispalcfa  of  bonnesi ;  proridud  alwaj-s, 
that  no  member  of  parliament,  nor  any  pemn  holding  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
crown,  shall  be  appointed  such  barrister,  and  that  no  barrister,  appointed  as  aforeasid,  shall  be 
eligible  to  serre  in  parliament  for  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  such  his  appointment. 

XLII.  The  derk  of  the  peace  shall,  at  the  opening  of  the  fint  court  to  be  held  by  every 
such  barrister,  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  produce,  or  cause  to  be 
produced  before  him,  the  seveiml  lists  of  voten  for  such  county,  &c.,  which  shall  have  been 
delivered  to  such  deric  of  ihe  peace,  by  the  high  constables :  and  the  overseen  of  every 
parish  and  township,  who  shall  have  made  out  the  list  of  voters,  shall  attend  the  court  to  be 
held  by  every  such  barrister,  at  the  pbM»  appointed  for  revising  the  lists  relating  to  such 
parish  and  township  respectively,  and  also  shall  delivei*to  such  barrister,  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
the  penons  objected  to ;  and  the  asid  overseen  shail  answer,  upon  oath,  all  such  questions  as 
such  barrister  may  put  to  any  of  them,  touching  any  matter  necessary  for  revising  the  list 
of  voten :  and  any  such  barrister  shall  retain,  on  the  list  of  the  voten,  the  names  of  all 
permns  to  whom  no  objection  shall  have  been  made  by  the  oveneen  or  by  any  other  pemn : 
and  he  shall  also  retain,  on  the  list  of  voten^  the  name  of  any  penon  who  shall  have  been 
objected  to  by  any  person  other  than  the  overseen,  unless  the  party  so  objecting  shall  appear 
by  himself  or  by  some  one  on  his  behalf,  in  support  of  such  ol^ection :  and  when  the  name  of 
any  penon,  inserted  in  the  list  of  voters,  shall  have  been  objected  to  by  the  overseen,  or  by 
any  other  penon,  and  such  penon,  so  objecting,  shall  appear  by  himself  or  by  some  one  on 
his  behalf  in  support  of  such  objection,  every  such  banister  shall  require  it  to  be  proved  that 
the  person  so  objected  to  was  entitled,  on  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  prtceding,  to  have 
his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  voten  In  respect  of  the  quaUfication  described  in  such  list; 
and  in  case  the  same  shal)  not  be  proved  to  the  mtisfiu^on  of  such  barrister,  or  in  case  it 
shall  be  proved- that  such  penon  was  then  incapadtated,  by  any  law  or  statute^  from  voting 
in  the  dection  of  membere  to  serve  in  parliament,  such  barrister  shall  expunge  the  name  of 
aiiy  such  penon  fh>m  the  said  lists ;  and  he  shall  also  expunge  from  the  said  lists  the  name 
of  every  person  who  shall  be  proved  to  him  to  be  dead  •,  and  shall  correct  any  mistake  which 
shall  be  proved  to  him  to  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  said  lists,  as  to  any  of  the  particulan 
by  this  act  required  to  be  inserted  in  such  lists ;  and  when  the  christian  name  of  any  person, 
his  place  of  abode,  or  the  nature  of  his  qualification,  or  the  local  or  other  deecription  of 
his  property,  or  the  name  of  the  tenant  in  occupation  thereof;  as  the  same  raspectivdy  are 
required  to  be  inserted  in  any  such  list,  shall  be  wholly  omitted  therefrom,  such  banister 
shall  expunge  the  name  of  every  such  person  from  every  such  list,  unless  the  matter  or 
matten  so  omitted  be  supplied  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  barrister,  before  he  shall  have 
completed  the  revision  of  such  list,  in  which  case  he  shall  then  and  there  Insert  the  same  In 
such  list,  except  in  case  of  his  death  or  of  his  being  objected  to  on  the  margin  of  the  list  by 
the  overseen  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  of  any  such  omissions  as  last  mentioned,  unless  such 
notice  as  is  herdnbefore  required  in  that  behalf  shall  have  been  given  to  the  overseen^  nor 
unless  such  notice  as  is  required  in  that  behalf  shall  have  been  given  to  such  person,  or  left 
at  his  place  of  «bode,  or  delivered  to  his  tenant 

XLIII.  Provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  any  person  who  shall  have  given  to  the 
overseen  of  any  parish  or  township,  due  notice  of  his  dalm  to  have  his  name  Inserted  in  tlie 
list  of  voten  in  the  dection  of  knights  of  the  shire  shall  have  been  omitted  by  such  over- 
seen from  such  list,  it  shall  be  btwAil  for  the  barrister,  upon  the  revidon  of  such  list,  to 
insert  therein  the  name  of  the  person  so  omitted,  in  case  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  sstisfiMstion 
of  such  barrister,  that  such  person  gave  due  notice  of  vuch  his  daim  to  the  said  overseen^ 
and  that  he  was  entitled,  on  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  preceding,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
list  of  voten  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division 
wherein  the  parish  or  township  of  such  orenoen  may  be  ntuate,  in  respect  of  any  hmds  of 
tenemeiita  within  such  parish  or  tcnmship. 
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XLI V.  The  0¥eneeri  of  the  poor  of  ereiy  parish  and  township,  either  wholly  or  in  pan 
ritiiate  within  any  dty,  or  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the  election  for  any  dty  or  borough, 
which  shaU  return  a  member  or  members  to  aenre  in  any  future  parliament,  shall,  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  July,  in  the  present  and  in  each  saooeeditig  year,  make  out,  or  causs 
to  be. made  out,  according  to  the  form  numbered  1.  in  schedule  I,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serre  in  any  future  parlia- 
ment for  such  dty  or  borough,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  premises  of  the  dear  yearly 
Taiue  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  situate  wholly  or  in  part  within  such  parish  or  township, 
and  another  alphabetical  list,  according  to  the  form  numbered  II.  in  the  said  sdiedule  I,  of 
all  other  persons  (except  Areemen)  who  may  be  entitled  to  Toto  in  the  dection  for  such  dty 
or  borough,  by  rirtue  of  any  other  right  whatsoever:  and  in  each  of  the  said  lists  the 
christian  name  and  sunmme  of  any  person  shall  be  written  at  full  length,  together  with  the 
nature  of  his  qualification ;  and  when  any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  TOte  in  respect  of  any 
property,  then  the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or  other  description  of  the  place  where  such 
property  may  be  dtuate  shall  be  spedfied  in  the  list:  and  when  any  person  shall  be  entiyed 
to  vote  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  any  property,  then  the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or  other 
description  of  the  place  of  such  person's  abode,  shall  be  spedfied  in  the  list :  and  the  over- 
seeis  shall  sign  each  of  such  lists,  and  shall  causa  a  suffident  number  of  copies  of  such  lists  to 
be  printed,  and  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  and  chapds  in  thdr 
sereral  parishes  and  townships,  and  if  there  be  no  church  or  chapd  therein,  then  to  be  fixed 
up  in  some  public  conspicuous  situation  within  the  same  respectively,  on  the  two  Sundays 
next  after  such  lists  shall  have  been  made ;  and  the  said  overseers  shall  likewise  keep  true 
copies  of  such  lists,  to  be  perused  by  any  person,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  reason- 
able hours  during  the  two  first  weeks  alter  such  list  shall  have  been  made. 

XLV.  Every  prednct  or  place,  whether  extra  parochial,  or  otherwise,  having  no  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  within  any  dty,  or  borough,  or  place 
sharing  in  the  election  for  any  dty  or  borough,  diall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  thelist 
of  voters  for  such  dty  or  borough,  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  parish  or  township  adjoining 
thereto,  and  situate  whdly  or  partly  within  such  dty,  or  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the 
election  therewith :  and  if  such  prednct  or  plaoe  shall  adjdn  two  or  more  parishes  or  town- 
ships so  situate,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  least  populous  of  such  parishes  or  town<- 
ships,  according  to  the  last  census  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  overseers  of  such  parish  or 
township  shall  insert  in  the  list,  for  their  respective  parish  or  township,  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  members  to  serve  in  any  future  par- 
liament, for  any  such  dty  or  borough.  In  respect  of  any  property,  occupied  by  such  peraons, 
within  such  dty  or  through,  or  within  any  place  sharing  in  the  dection  therewith,  such 
property  bdng  dtuate  wholly  or  in  part  within  such  prednct  or  plaoe  as  aforesaid. 

XLV  I.  The  town  derk  of  every  dty  or  borough  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July 
in  the  present  and  in  each  succeeding  year,  make  out,  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  according  to 
the  form  numbered  III.  of  schedule  I,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  freemen  of  such  dty  or 
borough  who  may  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elecUon  of  members,  to  serve  in  any  future 
parliament,  together  with  the  respective  places  of  thdr  abode :  and  the  town  derks  of  any 
place  sharing  in  the  dection  for  any  dty  or  borough  shall,  at  the  respective- times  aforesaid, 
make  out,  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  a  like  list  of  all  the  freemen  of  such  pkice  who  may  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  members  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  for  such  dty  or 
borough :  and  every  such  town  derk  shall  cause  a  copy  of  every  such  list  to  be  fixed  on  or 
near  the  door  of  the  town  hall,  or  In  some  public  and  conspicuous  situation  within  such 
respective  dty,  borough,  or  place  as  aforeadd,  on  the  two  Sundays  next  after;  such  list  to  be 
perused  by  any  person,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  reasonable  hours  during  the  two 
first  weeks  after  such  list  shall  have  been  made :  provided  always^  that  when  there  shall  be 
no  town  derk  for  such  dty,  borough,  or  place,  or  when  the  town  derk  shall  be  dead  or  inca- 
pable of  acting,  all  matters  by  this  act  required  to  be  done,  by  and  with  i^ard  to  the  town 
derk,  shall  be  done  by  and  with  regard  to  the  person  executing  duties  nmilar  to  those  of  the 
town;  derk,  and  if  there  be  no  such  person,  then,  by  and  with  regard  to  the  chief  dvilofiloer 
of  such  borough  or  place. 

XLVn.  Every  peraon  whose  name  duiU  have  been  omitted  in  any  sucb  list  of  voten  for 
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any  dty  or  borough  so  to  be  made  out,  m  before  mentSoned,  and  wbo  rinll  daim  to  hare  bis 
name  inserted  therein,  as  having  been  entitled  on  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  pnoeding , 
shall,  on  or  before  the  twen^-fif  th  day  of  August  in  the  present,  and  in  every  saooeeding 
year,  gire^  or  cause  to  be  given,  a  notioe  in  writing,  aooording  to  the  fonn  numbered  I V .  in 
•  schedule  I ;  or  to  the  lilie  effiwt,  to  the  oveneers  of  that  parish  or  Umnship^  in  the  list 
whereof  he  shall  dbdm  to  have  his  name  inserted ;  or  if  he  shall  daim  as  a  fteeman  of  any 
dty  or  bonugh,  or  place  sharing  in  the  deotion  therewith,  tben  to  the  town  derlc  of  such 
dty,  borough,  or  place:  and  any  person  whose  name  shall  have  been  inserted  in  any  list 
of  voters  for  any  dty  or  borough,  may  object  to  any  other  person,  as  not  having  been  entitled 
en  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  preoediiig,  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  any  Ust  of  voters 
for  the  same  dty  or  borough ;  and  eveiy  person  so  dudecthug,  shall,  on  or  before  the  twent]^ 
filth  day  of  August  in  the  present,  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  give,  or  cause  to  be  given, 
a  notke  in  wri  ting,  awnnling  lo  the  form  numbered  V.  in  the  said  schedule  1 ;  or  to  the  like 
effect,  to  the  oveneen,  who  shall  have  made  out  the  list  in  which  the  name  of  the  pemn  so 
ofcgected  to  shaU  have  been  inserted ;  or  if  the  person  ol^eoted  to  shall  have  been  inserted  in 
the  list  of  freemen  of  any  dty,  borough,  or  place,  as  aforesaid,  then  to  the  town  dark  of 
such  dty,  borough,  or  place ;  and  the  overseers  shall  indude  the  namea  of  all  perwns  so 
claiming,  as  aforesaid,  in  a  list,  aooording  to  the  form  numbered  V I.  in  schedule  I ;  and  the 
names  of  all  persons  so  ofcgected  to,  as  aforeaBid,  in  a  list,  acconiing  to  the  form  numbered 
VI 1.  in  schedule  I ;  and  shall  cause  copies  of  two  such  lists  to  be  fixed  en  or  near  the  doorsof 
all  the  chunhes  and  chapels  within  thdr  parish  or  townships  or  in  some  public  and  con- 
epicuous  situation  within  the  same,  respectirely,  on  the  two  Sundays  next  preceding  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September  in  the  present,  and  in  every  suooaedi^g  year ;  and  every  town- 
derk  shall  indude  the  names  of  all  persons  so  daiming  as  fineemen  in  a  list,  aooording  to 
the  form  numbered  Vlli.  in  schedule  1;  and  the  namesof  all  peisons  so  objected  to  as  ik«emen 
In  a  list,  aooording  to  the  form  numbered  IX.  in  schedule  1 ;  and  shall  eause  copies  of  such 
two  lists  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  door  of  the  town  hall,  or  in  some  public  and  conspicuoua 
situation  within  his  respective  dty,  borough,  or  place,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  two  Sundays 
hereinbefore  mentioned  dn  the  preeent,  and  in  every  succeeding  year ;  and  the  overMeia 
and  town  derks  shall  likewise  keep  a  copy  of  the  names  of  all  persons  so  daiming,  as  afore- 
said; and  also  acopy  of  the  names  of  all  person  so  objected  to,  asafotesaid;  to  be  perused 
by  any  person,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  during  the  ten  da>s  next 
preceding  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  September  in  the  pnMnt,  and  In  every  suooeeding 
year ;  and  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  each  such  list  to  any  permn  nquiring  the  same,  en  pay. 
ment  of  one  shilling  for  each  copy. 

XLVIII.  For  providing  a  list  of  such  of  the  fireemen  of  the  dty  of  London  as  are  liveryw 
men  of  the  sevenl  companies  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  In  any 
fliture  parliament  for  tJie  dty  of  London,  the  returning  ofltoen  of  the  said  dty  shall,  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  present,  and  in  each  suooeeding  year,  issue  precepts  to  tho 
derks  of  the  said  livery  companies,  requiring  them  forthwith  to  make  out,  or  oause  to  be 
made  out,  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  companies,  an  alphabetical  list,  aeoordliy  to  tho 
form  in  the  schedule  K,  of  the  freemen  of  London,  beii^  livery-men  of  the  said  respective 
companiea^  and  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election;  and  every  sudi  derk  shall  sign  such  Ust, 
and  tnmsmit  the  same,  with  two  printed  copies  thereof,  to  such  retumiiy  oflioen,  wiio  shall 
forthwith  fix  one  such  copy  in  the  Guildhall,  and  one  in  thf  Koyal  Exchaiye  of  the  said  dty, 
there  to  remain  fourteen  da}i  in  the  present  and  in  every  subsequent  year;  and  the  derks 
of  the  said  livery  companies  shall  oause  a  sufikient  number  of  such  lists  of  fkeemen  and 
livery.men  of  their  respective  companies  to  be  printed,  at  the  expense  of  the  mpcctive 
companies,  and  shall  keep  the  mme  to  be  perused,  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all  rea- 
sonable boon  during  the  two  fint  weeks  after  such  Usts  shall  have  been  printed ;  and  every 
penon  whose  name  shall  have  been  omitted  in  any  such  list  of  freemen  and  livery-men,  and 
who  shall  daim  to  have  his  name  inserted  therein,  as  having  been  entitled  on  the  hnt  day 
of  July  then  next  preoedhig,  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty.fifth  day  of  Augurt  in  the  pre- 
sent  and  every  suooeeding  year,  give,  or  eause  to  be  given,  a  notioe  in  writing,  aooording  to 
the  form  numbered  I.  in  schedule  K,  or  to  the  like  eflect,  to  the  returning  oAomi,  and  to 
the  derk  of  that  company  in  the  list  whereof  he  shall  daim  to  luive  his  name  inserted ;  and 
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the  ntumjng  ofBoar  ihAll  indude  the  n^mes  of  all  penom  so  daiming,  ns  afitrcflaid,  in  a  list, 
aooording  to  the  form  numbered  IL  in  sehedole  K,  and  shall  cause  such  last  mentioned  list 
to  be  fixed  in  the  Guildhall  and  Uoyal  Exchange  of  the  said  city,  on  the  two  Mondajv  next 
preceding  the  Alteenth  day  of  September  in  the  present  and  in  ewery  succeeding  year ;  and  the 
said  returning  officers  and  derks  of  the  said  companies  shall  likewise  keep  a  copy  of  the  names 
of  all  the  parsons  so  daiming,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  periised  by  any  pereon,  without  payment 
of  any  fee,  at  all  reasonable  hoon^  during  the  ten  days  next  preceding  the  said  fifteenth  day 
of  September  in  the  present  and  every  suoosedlng  year;  and  any  perBon  who  sluill  object 
to  any  other  persony  as  not  having  been  entSUed  on  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  preceding 
to  have  his  name  inserted  in  any  such  livery  list,  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
August  in  the  present  and  every  succeeding  year,  give  to  such  other  peraon,  or  leave  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode,  a  notice  in  writing,  aooording  to  the  form  numbered  III.  in  scheduld  K, 
or  to  the  like  efleot ;  and  in  the  dty  of  London  the  returning  officers  shall  take  the  pdl  or 
votes  of  such  freemen  of  the  said  dty,  being  livery-men  of  the  several  companies  as  are  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  dection  in  the  Guikihall  of  the  said  dty;  and  the  said  returning  officer 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  any  booth  or  compartments,  but  shall  appoint,  or  talce  one 
poll  for  the  whole  number  of  such  livery-men  at  the  same  place. 

XLIX.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  the  time  being,  shall,  in 
the  month  of  July  or  August  in  the  present  and  every  succeeding  year,  nominate  and  ap> 
point  so  many  barristers  as  the  said  lord  chief  justice  shall  deem  neceasary,  to  revise  the  re- 
spective lists  of  voters  for  the  dty  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  for  the  several  boroughs 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  the  senior  judge  for  the  time  being  in  the  commission  of 
aaedze  for  every  other  county,  when  travelling  the  summer  drcuit  in  the  present  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  shall  nominate  and  appoint  so  many  barristers  us  the  said  judge  shall  deem 
necessary,  to  revise  the  respective  lists  of  voters,  as  well  for  the  several  cities  and  boroughs 
in  ejery  such  county,  as  for  every  dty  and  town,  and  county  of  a  dty  and  town,  next  ad- 
joining to  any  such  county;  and  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Kingston^npon-HuU, 
shall  for  this  purpose  be  considered  as  next  adjoining  to  the  county  of  York;  and  the  town 
and  county  of  a  town  of  Newcastle-upon-T^ne,  as  next  adjdning  to  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  the  city  and  county  of  the  dty  of  Bristol,  as  next  adjoining  to  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  and  the  said  lord  chief  justice  and  judge,  respectively,  shall  have  power  to 
nominate  and  appoint  one  or  more  barrieters  to  revise  the  lists  for  the  same  dty  or  borough, 
or  other  place  as  ajforesaid,  or  one  barrister  only,  to  revise  the  lists  for  several  dties,  boroughs, 
and  other  places,  as  aforesaid :  provided  always,  that  no  member  of  parliament,  nor  any 
person  holding  any  place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  shall  be  appointed  such  barrister  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  that  no  barrister  so  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  dgbteen  months  trom.  the  time  of  his  appointment  for  nny  dty,  borough,  or 
other  place,  as  aforesaid,  for  which  he  shall  be  so  appointed  :  provided  also,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  same  barrister  from  bdng  appointed  to  revise  the  lists 
for  two  or  more  counties,  ridingi^  parts,  or  divisions,  or  for  any  county,  riding,  part,  or 
division,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  dties  and  boroughs  therein. 

L.  The  barristers  so  appdnted  to  revise  the  lists  of  voters  for  any  dty  or  borough,  shall 
hold  open  courts  for  that  purpose  within  such  dty  or  borough,  and  also  within  every  place 
sharing  in  the  dection  for  such  dty  or  borough,  at  some  time  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  indusive,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  indusive,  in  the  present  and 
in  every  succeeding  year,  having  fint  given  three  dear  days*  notice  of  the  hdding  of  sucU 
court  or  courts,  to  be  fixed  on  all  the  doors  of  churches  and  chapels  within  such  city, 
borough,  or  place,  respectively ;  or  if  there  be  no  churdi  or  chapel  therein,  then  to  be  fixed 
in  some  con^cuous  puUk  situation  within  the  same,  respectively :  and  the  overseers  and 
town  derks,  who  shall  have  made  out  lists  of  voters,*^  aforesaid ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  London,  the  returning  ofilicer  or  officers  of  the  said  dty  shall,  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
court  to  be  held  by  every  such  barrister  for  revising  such  lists,  produce  their  respective  lists 
before  him ;  and  the  said  overseen  and  town  derks  shall  also  deliver  to  such  barrister  a 
cop}'  of  the  lists  of  the  persons  objected  to,  so  made  out  by  them,  as  aforesaid ;  and  tlie  derks 
of  the  several  livery  companies  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  the  town  derk  of  any  other  dty 
or  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the  dection  therewith,  and  the  several  of  en»eis  within  every 
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dty,  borough,  or  place,  as  Rforasaid,  flhall  attend  the  court  to  be  held  by  every  such  bar- 
flster»  for  any  such  dty,  borough,  or  place,  us  aforeasid,  and  shall  answer  upon  oath  all 
ioch  questions  as  such  barrister  may  put  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  touchiiy  any  matter 
neoesHiry  for  revising  the  list  of  voters ;  and  erery  such  barrister  shall  insert  in  such  Mst 
the  n&me  of  every  person  wiio  shall  be  proved,  to  his  satisfiictlon,  to  have  been  entitled 
on  the  last  day  of  July  then  next  preceding  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  any  such  list  of 
voters  for  such  dty  or  borough ;  and  such  barrister  shall  retain,  on  the  list  of  voters  for  such 
dty  or  borough,  the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  no  objection  shall  have  been  made,  in  the 
manner  herdnbefore  mentioned ;  and  he  shall  also  retain  on  the  said  list  the  name  of  every 
person  who  shall  have  been  objected  to  by  any  person,  unless  the  party  so  objecting  shall 
appear  by  himsd^  or  by  some  one  on  his  bebdf,  in  support  of  such  objection ;  and  when  the 
name  of  any  person  inserted  in  the  list  of  voters  for  such  dty  or  borough  shall  have  been 
objected  to,  In  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  the  person  so  objecting  shall  appear 
by  himself,  or  by  some  one  on  his  behalf,  in  support  of  such  objection,  every  such  barrister 
shall  require  it  to  be  proved  that  the  person  so  objected  to  was  entitled  on  the  last  day  of  Jaly 
then  next  preceding  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  voters  for  such  dty  or  borough, 
in  respect  of  the  qualification  described  in  such  list ;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  barrister,  or  in  case  it  shall  be  proved  that  such  person 
was  then  inoapadtated  by  any  law  or  statute  from  voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  pariiament,  sach  banister  shall  expunge  the  name  of  any  such  person  from  the  said 
list,  and  he  shall  also  expunge  from  the  said  list  the  name  of  any  person  who  shall  be 
proved  to  him  to  be  dead,  and  shall  correct  any  mistake  which  shall  be  proved  to  him  to 
have  been  made  in  any  of  the  said  list,  as  to  any  of  the  particulars  by  this  act  requli-ed  to 
be  inserted  in  such  lists ;  and  where  the  christian  name,  or  the  phne  of  abode,  or  the  nature 
of  the  qualification,  or  the  local  description  of  the  property  of  any  penon  who  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  any  such  list,  shall  be  wholly  omitted  in  such  list  in  any  case,  where  the  same  is 
by  this  act  directed  to  be  spedfied  therdn,  such  barrister  shall  expunge  the  name  of  every 
such  person  from  such  list,  unless  the  matter  or  matters  so  omitted  be  supplied  to  the  satis- 
iaction  of  such  barrister,  before  he  shall  have  completed  the  revision  of  such  list,  in  which 
case  he  shall  then  and  there  insert  the  same  in  such  list :  provided  always,  that  no  person's 
name  shall  be  inserted  by  such  barrister  in  any  such  list  for  any  dty  or  borough,  or  shall  bo 
expunged  therefrom,  except  in  the  case  of  death,  or  of  such  omission  or  omissians  as  herein- 
before last  mentioned,  unless  such  notice  shall  have  been  given,  as  is  hereinbefore  required, 
in  each  of  the  said  cases. 

LI.  The  overseers  of  any  parish  or  township  shall,  for  their  assistance  in  making  out 
the  lists,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  (upon  request  made  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
reasonable  time  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  present  and  in 
every  succeeding  year,  to  any  assessor  or  collector  of  taxes,  or  to  any  other  officer  haviijg  the 
custody  of  any  duplicate  or  tax  assessment  for  such  parish  or  township,)  have  free  liberty  to 
inspect  any  such  duplicate  or  tax  assessment,  and  to  extract  from  them  such  particulars  as 
may  appear  to  such  overseers  to  be  necessary ;  and  any  barrister  appointed  under  this  ad 
shall  have  power  to  require  any  assessor,  collector  of  tiixes,  or  other  officer  having  the  custody 
of  any  duplicate  or  tax  assessment,  or  any  overseers  having  the  custody  of  any  poon*  rate,  to 
produce  the  same,  respectivdy,  before  him,  at  any  court  to  be  hdd  by  him,  for  the  purpon 
of  assisting  him  in  revising  the  lists  to  be  by  him  revised,  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

Lll.  Every  barrister  holding  any  court  mider  this  act,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  {torn  any  one  place  to  any  other  place  or  places 
within  the  same  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division,  or  within  tho  same  dty  or  borough,  or 
within  any  place  sharing  In  the  dection  for  such  dty  or  borough,  but  so  as  that  no  such  ad* 
jounied  court  shall  be  held  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  in  any  year;  and  every 
such  barrister  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath  (  or  in  the  case  of  a  quaker  or  Moravian, 
an  affirmation,)  to  all  persons  making  objection  to  the  insertion  or  the  admission  of  any 
name  in  any  of  such  lists,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  all  persons  objected  to,  or  claiming  to  be  in- 
ssrted  in  any  of  such  lists,  or  daiming  to  have  any  mistake  corrected,  or  any  omission  sup- 
plied  in  any  of  such  lists,  and  to  all  witnesses  who  maybe  tendered  on  dther  side  s  and  that, 
if  any  person  taking  any  oath,  or  making  any  affirmation  under  this  act,  shall  willfully  swear 
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or  afflrm  iUnly,  such  penon  ihall  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and  ehaU  be  punished  ac 
cordingly ;  snd  that,  at  the  holding  of  sueh  respeotiveoourts,  the  parties  shall  not  be  attended 
by  oounael ;  and  that  ereiy  such  barrister  shall,  upon  the  hearing  in  open  court,  finally  de- 
termine npoB  the  validity  of  such  daims  and  otg'ections,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  hsTe  the 
same  powen,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  (except  where  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,) 
as  the  returning  officer  of  any  county,  dty,  or  borough,  according  to  the  laws  and  ussgei 
now  obsenred  at  elections ;  and  such  barrister  shall,  in  open  court,  write  his  initials  against 
the  names  raspectiTely  struck  out  or  inserted,  and  a^dnst  any  part  of  the  said  lists  in  which 
any  mistake  shall  hare  been  corrected,  or  any  omisrion  supplied,  and  shall  sign  his  name  to 
^ory  I"f  e  of  ^  Serena  Usts  so  settled. 

LIII.  Notwithslandii^  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  if  it  shall  be  made  to  aj^war  to 
the  lord  chief-justice  or  judge,  who  shall  haTO  appointed  any  barristerB  under  this  ad,  lo  re- 
vise the  list  of  Totere,  that  by  reason  of  the  death,  illness,  or  absence  of  any  such  barrister  or 
banisten,  or  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  such  barristerB,  or  Arom  any 
other  cause,  such  lists  cannot  be  rerised  within  the  period  directed  by  this  act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  lor  such  chief-justice  or  judge,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  appoint  one  or  more  bar- 
risten  to  act  in  the  plaoe  of,  or  in  addition  to^  the  barrister  originally  appointed ;  and  such 
barristen  so  subsequently  appointed,  shall  hare  the  same  powers  and  authorities,  in  every 
respect,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  appointed  by  such  chief-justice  or  judge. 

LIV.  The  lists  of  voters  for  each  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  each  county,  so 
dgned,  as  aforesaid,  by  any  such  barrister,  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
rierk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  or  part  for  which  such  barrister  shall  have  been 
appointed ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  keep  the  aid  lists  among  the  records  of  the  ses- 
sions, arranged  with  every  hundred  in  alphabetical  order,  and  with  every  parish  and  town, 
ship  within  such  hundred  likewise  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  every  parish  and  township 
within  such  hundred  likewise  in  alphabetical  order,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the  aaid  lists 
to  be  ftirly  and  truly  copied  in  the  mme  order  in  a  book,  to  be  by  him  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  slnll  prefix  to  every  name  bo  copied  outifei  proper  number,  beginning  the  num. 
iMrs  from  tlie  firBt  name,  and  continuing  them  in  a  regular  series  down  to  the  hist  name, 
and  shall  complete  and  deliver  such  book  on  or  before  the  hvt  day  of  October  in  the  present 
and  in  every  succeeding  year,  to  the  sherlflf  of  the  county,  or  his  under-sherifiT,  who  shall 
safely  keep  the  same,  and  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ofitoe,  deliver  over  the  same  to  his 
succeeding  sfaerifl*  or  his  under-sherifl";  and  the  list  of  voters  for  each  dty  or  borough,  so 
signed,  as  aforesaid,  by  such  barrister,  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  by  him  to  the  returning 
officer  for  such  dty  or  borough,  who  shall  safdy  keep  the  same,  and  shall  cause  the  said  lists 
to  be  ftiriy  and  truly  copied  in  a  book,  to  be  by  liim  provided  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
name  therein  numbered,  according  to  the  directions  aforesaid,  and  shall  cause  such  book  to 
be  completed  on  or  before  the  fast  day  of  October  in  the  present  and  every  succeeding  year, 
and  shaJl  ddiver  over  such  book,  together  with  the  lists^  at  the  expimtion  of  his  office,  to  the 
penon  succeeding  him  in  such  office ;  and  every  such  book  to  be  so  completed  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  October  in  the  present  year,  shaU  be  deemed  the  register  of  the  dectors  to 
vote,  after  the  end  of  this  preeent  pariiament,  in  the  choice  of  a  member  or  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  dty,  or  borough  to 
which  such  register  shall  relate,  at  any  election  which  may  take  place  after  the  said  hut  day 
of  Odober  in  the  present,  and  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three;  and  every  such  book,  to  be  so  completed  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  OctolMr  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-thrRo,  and  in  every 
snoDseding  year,  shall  be  the  register  of  electors  to  vote  at  any  dedion  which  shall  take 
place  between  the  first  day  of  November  indusive,  in  the  year  wherein  such  respective 
register  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  succeeding  year. 

L V.  The  overseerB  of  any  parish  and  township  shall  cause  to  be  written,  or  printed,  copies 
of  the  lists,  so  by  them  to  be  made  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  and  shall 
ddiver  such  copies  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price  for 
endi  copy ;  and  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  (hereof,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  said 
overseers,  and  applied  to  the  ame  purposes  as  monies  collected  for  (he  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  the  derks  of  the  peace  shall  cause  to  be  written,  or  printed,  copies  of  the  registers 'of  the 
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elections  for  their  retpodive  oounUes,  ridings  parti,  or  divisioni  of  their  reepecUve  oonnties  ; 
and  the  rotumin^  officer  of  any  dtj  or  borough,  shall  caaae  to  be  written,  or  printed,  copiee 
of  the  refieters  of  the  decton  for  eiwh  dty  or  borough ;  and  erery  nidi  derk  of  the  peue, 
and  ereiy  eodi  returning  officer,  ahoB  dettYer  rach  reepeotlTe  copies  to  all  peraens  applying 
iar  the  aune,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price  for  each  copy  ;  and  the  monies  arising  from 
the  siUe  of  all  sudi  copies,  shall  be  aoooonted  for  to  the  tnasurer  of  the  county,  riding,  or 
parts. 

LV I.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  to  be  iaourrad  by  the  ofoneeis  of  the 
poor,  and  by  the  derk  of  the  peace,  in  carrytiig  into  effeet  the  serenl  provisioBS  of  this  act» 
as  far  as  rehites  t9  the  electors  of  any  county,  riding,  part%  or  division  of  a  county,  every 
penon  upon  giving  notice  of  his  daim  as  snch  eledor  to  the  oveneen,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  ssid  ovenser,  the  sum  of  one  shilling*,  and  such 
notice  of  daim  shall  not  be  deemed  valid  until  such  sum  shall  have  been  paid;  and  the  over- 
seen of  each  parish  or  township  shall  add  all  monies  so  reedved  by  them  to  the  money  col* 
lected,  or  to  be  collected,  ibr  the  rdlef  of  the  poor  in  such  parish  or  township;  and  such 
monies  so  added,  diall  be  applksible  to  the  same  purposes  as  monies  collected  for  the  relief 
ot  the  poor ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  defiraying  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  returiH 
ing  officer  of  any  city  and  borough,  and  by  the  oveneers  of  the  several  parishes  and  town, 
ships  in  every  dty,  borough,  and  place  sharing  in  the  election  therewith,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  providons  of  this  act,  so  (hr  as  rehites  to  the  electors  for  such  dty  or  borough ; 
every  such  elector,  whose  name  shall  be  upon  the  register  of  voten  for  such  city  or  borough 
for  the  time  bdng,  shall  be  Ihible  to  the  payment  of  one  shilling  annually,  which  sum  shall 
be  levi«d  and  collected  from  each  elector,  in  addition  to,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  money  payable 
by  him,  as  his  contribution  to  the  rate  for  the  rdief  of  the  poor ;  and  such  sum  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  money'  collected  Ibr  the  rdief  of  the  poor ;  and  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  oveneen  of  any  parish  or  township  in  making  out,  printing,  and 
publishing  the  several  lists  and  notloss  directed  by  this  act,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  carrying  into  eiiect  the  providons  of  this  act,  shall  be  defirayed  out  of  the  money 
collected,  or  to  be  collected,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  such  parish  or  township ;  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  returning  officer  of  any  dty  or  borough,  in  causing  the  lists  of 
the  decton  for  such  dty  or  borough  to  be  copied  oat  and  made  into  a  register,  and  in  causing 
copies  of  such  register  to  be  written  or  printed,  dull  be  defrayed  by  the  oveiseer  of  the  poor 
of  the  sevenl  parishes  and  townships  within  such  dty,  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the  dec- 
tion  therewith,  out  of  the  money  odkcted  or  to  be  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  such 
parishes  or  townships;  and  dl  expenses  incurred  by  the  derk  of  the  peace  of  any  county, 
riding,  or  ports^  in  cituslng  the  lists  of  the  decton  for  such  county,  riding,  parts,  or  for  any 
dividon  of  such  county,  to  be  copied  out  and  made  into  a  register,  and  in  causng  copies  of 
such  register  to  l>e  written  or  printed,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  into  effect  the  providons 
of  this  act,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of  such  county,  riding,  or  parts,  out  of  any 
public  money  in  his  hands,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  all  such  payments  in  his  accounts :  pro- 
vided dways,  that  no  expenses  incurred  by  any  derk  of  the  peace  under  this  act  shall  be  so 
deArayed,  unless  the  account  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  next  quarter 
sesrions  after  such  expenses  shall  have  been  incurred  and  allowed  by  the  court. 

LV  1 1.  Every  barrister  appointed  to  revise  any  lists  of  voten  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  five  guineos  for  every  day  that  he  shall  be  so  employed,  over  and  above  his 
travelling  and  other  expenses ;  and  every  such  barrister,  after  the  termination  of  his  httt 
dtting,  shall  lay,  or  cause  to  be  hiid  before  the  lords  commlesionen  of  his  migesty's  treasury 
for  the  time  bdng,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  during  which  he  shall  have  been  ao 
employed,  and  an  account  of  the  tmvdling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  respect 
of  such  employment ;  and  the  said  tords  commlsaonen  dudl  make  an  order  for  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  such  barrister. 

LVIII.  In  all  dections,  whatever,  of  memben  to  serve  in  any  fiiture  parliament,  no 
inquiry  dmll  be  permitted  at  the  time  of  pdling,  as  to  the  right  of  any  penon  to  vote,  except 
only  OS  follows  t  that  is  to  say,  that  the  returning  officer  or  his  respective  deputy  ahaU,  if 
required,  on  behali'  of  any  candidate,  put  to  any  voter,  at  the  time  of  tendering  his  vote  and 
not  afterwards,  the  following  questions,  or  any  of  ihem,  and  no  other  :*-> 
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life,  Are  }-oa  the  niAe  pereon  whoee  name  appeara  as  A.  B.,  on  the  register  of  voters 

now  io  force  for  the  county  of [or  for  the ,  ridingi  parts,  or  divi« 

eion,  &0.,  or  for  the  dty,  9^.,  as  the  earn  may  he\  \ 

SjmI,  Hare  )du  already  voted,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  at  this  election  for  the  county 

fif [or  for  the ,  riding,  jMurts,  or  division  of  the  county  of , 

or  for  the  city  or  borough  of ,  at  the  cate  may  be]  T 

3rd,  Have  you  the  same  qualification  for  which  )iMur  name  was  originally  inserted  in 

the  register  of  voters,  now  in  force  for  the  county  of;  &&,  [or  for  the ,  ridin|^ 

&c^  or  for  the  dty,  ftc.,  as  the  ease  may  be,  >pedfyingf  in  each  case,  the  particulart  of  the 
quaUfteatiom  as  described  in  the  register]  f 

And  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  make  a  false  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  aforesaid,  he 
shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly  : 
and  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy,  or  a  commissioner  or  commissionere^  to  be  for  that 
purpose  by  him  or  them  appointed,  shall,  (if  required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  at  the  time 
nforesaid;,  administer  an  oath,  (or  in  case  of  a  Quaker  or  a  Moravian,  an  affirmation,)  xo 
any  voter  in  the  following  form :  (that  is  to  say,) 

**  You  do  swear,  (or  6ctng  a  Quaker  or  iiwravian,  do  nfflrm, )  that  you  are  the  same 
peraon  whose  name  appears  as  A.  B.,  in  the  register  of  voters,  now  in  force  for  the 

county  of [or  for  the ,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  the  county  of 

,  or  for  the  dty  or  borough  of ^  as  the  case  may  be]  and  that  you 

have  not  before  voted,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  at  the  present  election  for  the  said 
county,  [or  for  the  said  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  the  said  county,  or  for  the  said  dtjf 
or  borough,  as  Uie  case  may  be].        So  hklt  you  odd." 

And  no  elector  shall  hereafter,  at  any  such  election,  be  required  to  take  any  oath  or  afBr- 
mation,  except  as  aforesaid,  either  in  proof  of  his  freehold  or  of  his  residence,  age,  or  other 
qualification,  or  right  to  vote,  any  law  or  statute,  local  or  general,  to  the  contmry  notwith- 
standing, and  no  person  claiming  to  vote  at  any  such  election,  shall  be  eaduded  from 
voting  thereat,  except  by  reason  of  its  appearing  to  the  returning  officer  or  his  respective 
deputy,  upon  putting  such  questions  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  that  the  penoii  so  dulming 
to  vote  is  not  the  same  person  whose  name  appears  at  such  register  aforesaid,  or  that  ho  has 
previously  voted  at  the  same  election,  or  that  he  has  not  the  same  qualification  for  which  his 
name  was  originally  inserted  In  such  register,  or  except  by  reason  of  such  person  refusing  to 
take  the  said  oath,  or  make  the  said  affirmation,  or  to  take  or  make  the  oath  or  affirmiition 
against  bribery,  or  any  other  oath  or  afilrmatiou  now  required  by  law,  and  not  hereby  dis- 
pensed with :  and  no  scrutiny  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  by  or  before  any  retundng  officer, 
with  regard  to  any  votes  given  or  tendered  at  any  election  of  a  member  or  members,  to  serve 
in  any  future  parliament :  any  bw,  statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

LIX.  Provided  alwajv,  that  any  person,  whose  name  shall  have  been  omitted  frem  any 
register  of  voters,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  dedsion  of  the  barrister  who  shall  have  revised  tlie 
lists  from  which  such  register  shall  have  been  formed,  may  tender  his  vote  at  any  election 
at  which  such  register  shall  be  in  foroe,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  or  names  of  tlie 
candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  tenders  such  vote,  and  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy 
shall  enter  upon  the  poll  book  any  vote  so  tendered,  distinguishing  the  same  from  the  votes 
admitted  and  allowed  at  such  dectioiu 

LX.  Provided  also,  that  upon  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  complaining  of  an  undue 
election  or  return  of  any  member  or  members  to  servo  in  parliament,  any  petitioner  or  any 
person  defending  such  dection  or  return,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  impeach  the  correctness  ot 
the  register  of  ^voters,  In  foroe  at  the  time  of  such  dection,  by  proving  that  in  consequence  ot 
the  dedsion  of  the  barrister  who  shall  have  revised  the  lists  of  voters,  from  which  such  register 
shall  have  been  formed,  the  name  of  any  person  who  voted  at  such  dection  was  improperly 
Inserted  or  retained  in  such  register,  or  the  name  of  any  person  who  tendered  his  vote  at  such 
dection  improperly  omitted  from  such  register:  and  the  select  committee  appointed  for  tho 
trial  of  such  petition  shall  alter  the  poll  Uiken  at  such  election,  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
cuse,  and  shall  report  their  deterniinatioii  thereupon  to  the  house,  and  the  house  shall  there, 
upon  carry  such  dt termination  into  effect,  and  the  return  shall  be  amended  or  the  eloction 
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dodared  void,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  register  corrected  acoordiiigly,  or  such  other  order 
shall  be  made  as  to  the  house  shall  seem  proper. 

LXl.  The  sherifls  of  Yorkshire  and  Unoolushire,  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  oounUes  diWded 
by  this  act,  shall  duly  cause  pnwlamation  to  be  made  of  the  terenl  da>-s  fixed  for  the  election 
of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  several  ridings,  partS|  and  divisions  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  shall  proside  at  the  election,  by  thema^es  or  their  lawful  deputies. 

LXII.  At  every  contested  election  of  a  knight  or  knights,  to  servo  in  any  future  parlia- 
ment, for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  the  polling  shall  commence  at 
nine  (/dock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  but  two  after  the  day  fixed  for  election,  unless  such 
next  day  but  two  shall  be  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  then^  the  Monday  following  at  the  prind- 
pal  place  of  election,  and  also  at  the  sevenl  places  to  be  appointed  ss  hereinafter  directed  for 
taldng  polls :  and  such  polling  shall  continue  for  two  days  only,  such  two  days  being  sucoea- 
ave  days :  (that  is  to  say,)  for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  for  eight  houn  on 
the  semnd  day  of  polling :  and  no  poll  shall  be  kept  open  Liter  than  four  o'dock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  :  any  statute  to  the  ooiitraiy  notwithstanding. 

LXIl  I.  The  respective  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  respective  ridings,  parts, 
and  divisions  of  counties  shall  be  divided  into  convenient  districts  for  polling,  and  in  each 
district  shall  be  appdnted  a  convenient  place  for  taking  the  pdi  at  all  elecdons  of  a  knight 
or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  and  such  districts  and  places  for 
taking  the  pdl  shall  be  settled  and  appointed  by  the  act  to  t>e  passed  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment, fur  the  purpose  of  settling  and  describing  the  divisions  of  the  counties  enumerated  in 
sdiedule  F :  provided  that  no  county,  nor  any  riding,  parts,  or  division  shall  have  more  than 
fifteen  districts  and  respective  places  appoinled  for  taking  the  poll  for  such  county,  riding, 
parts,  or  division. 

LXIV.  At  every  contested  election  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county 
the  sherifl;  under-sherifi;  or  sherifi!'*s  deputy  shall,  if  required  thereto,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  dection,  and  if  not  so  required,  may,  if  it  shall  appear  to 
him  expedient,  cause  to  be  erected  a  reasonable  number  of  booths,  for  taking  the  poll  at 
the  prindpal  place  of  dection,  and  also  at  each  of  the  polling  places,  so  to  be  appdnted 
as  aforemid,  and  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  said  booths,  the 
names  of  the  several  parishes,  townships,  and  places  for  which  such  booth  is  respectivdy 
allotted :  and  no  peraon  shall  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  such  election,  in  respect  of  any  pro- 
perty situate  in  any  parish,  township,  or  phice,  except  at  the  booth,  allotted  for  such  parish, 
township,  or  phuse,  and  if  no  booth  shall  be  allotted  for  the  same,  then,  at  any  of  the  booths 
of  the  same  district:  and  in  case  any  parish,  township,  or  place  shall  happen  not  to  be  in- 
duded  in  any  of  the  districts  to  be  appointed,  the  votes  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  any 
parish,  township,  or  phice  so  omitted,  shall  be  taken  at  the  prindpal  place  of  dection  for  the 
county  or  ridings  parts  or  division  of  the  county,  as  the  case  may  be. 

LXV.  The  eherifi*  shall  have  power  to  appoint  deputies  to  preside,  and  derks  to  take  the 
poll  at  the  prindpal  places  of  election,  and  also  at  the  several  places  appdnted  for  taking  the 
poll  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  count}*,  and  the  pdl  derks  employed  at 
those  severs]  places  shall,  at  the  dose  of  each  day's  poll,  endose  and  seal  their  several  books, 
and  shall  publidy  ddiver  them,  so  endosed  and  sealed,  to  the  sherifl*,  under-sherifi!;  or  sherifl" 
deputy,  presiding  at  such  poll,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  same^  and  shall,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poll  on  the  second  day,  ddiver  them  back,  so  endosed  and  sealed,  to  the 
persons  from  whom  he  shall  have  received  them :  and  on  the  final  dose  of  the  poll,  every 
such  deputy,  who  shall  have  recdved  any  such  poll  books,  shall  forthwith  deliver  or  transmit 
the  same,  so  endosed  and  sealed,  to  the  sherifl  or  his  under^erifl;  who  shall  recdve  and 
keep  all  the  poll  books  unopened  until  the  re-assembling  of  the  court  on  the  day  next  but  one 
after  the  dcae  of  the  poll,  unless  such  next  day  but  one  shall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  the 
Monday  fdlowing,  when  he  shall  openly  break  the  seals  thereon,  and  cast  up  the  number  of 
votes  as  they  appear  on  the  said  several  books,  and  shall  openly  dedare  the  state  of  the  poll, 
and  shall  make  proclamation  of  the  member  or  members  chosen,  not  later  tlum  two  o*dock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day* 

LXVI.  In  all  matters  rehitive  to  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire,  to  serve 
In  any  future  parliament  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  tiie  sherifl' of 
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the  ooiinty,  bis  under-shen'fi;  or  any  lawful  deputy  of  such  sheriff;  shall  hare  power  to  act  in 
all  places  haying  any  excIusiTo  jurisdiction  or  privilege  whatsoever,  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  sherifl;  under  sherifi;  or  deputy  may  act  within  any  part  of  such  sheriff's  ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

LXVII.  At  every  contested  election  of  a  member  or  membersi  to  serve  in  any  future  par- 
liament for  any  city  or  borough  in  England,  except  the  borough  of  Monmouth,  the  poQ 
shall  commence  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  or  on  the  day  next  following,  or  at  the  hUesC 
on  the  third  day,  unless  any  of  the  said  days  shall  be  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  then  on  the 
Monday  following,  the  particular  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  poU  to  be  fixed  by  the 
returning  officer :  and  such  polling  shall  continue  for  two  days  onl}',  such  days  being  suc- 
cessive da)s,  (that  is  to  say,)  for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  for  eight 
hours  on  the  second  day  of  polling :  and  that  the  poll  shall,  on  no  account,  be  kept  open  later 
than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  such  second  day  t  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwith* 
standing. 

LXVIII.  At  every  contested  election  for  a  member  or  members,  to  serve  in  any  fbture 
parliament  for  any  city  or  borough  in  England,  except  the  borough  of  Monmouth,  the  re- 
turning officer  shall,  if  required  thereto  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  candidate  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  election,  and  if  not  required,  may,  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient,  cause  to  be 
erected,  for  taking  the  poll  at  such  election,  different  booths  for  different  parishes,  districts, 
or  parts  of  such  dty  or  borough,  which  booths  may  be  situated  either  in  one  place  or  in 
several  places;  and  shall  be  so  divided  and  allotted  into  compartments,  as  to  the  returning 
officer  shall  seem  most  convenient,  so  that  no  greater  number  than  six  hundred  shall  be 
required  to  poll  at  any  one  compartment :  and  the  returning  officer  shall  appoint  a  clerk  to 
take  the  poll  at  each  compartment,  and  shall  cause  to  be  aflixed  on  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  said  booths,  the  names  of  the  several  parishes,  districts,  and  parts  for  which  such 
booth  is  respectively  allotted  :  and  no  person  shoU  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  such  election, 
except  at  the  booth  allotted  for  the  parish,  district,  or  part  wherein  the  property  may  be 
situate  in  respect  of  which  he  claims  to  vote',  or  in  case  he  does  not  daim  to  vote  in  respect  of 
property,  then  wherein  his  place  of  abode  as  described  in  the  register  may  be :  but  in  case 
no  booth  shall  happen  to  be  provided  for  any  particuhir  parish,  district,  or  part,  as  aforesaid, 
the  votes  of  persons  voting  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  any  parish,  district,  or  part  so 
omitted,  or  having  their  place  of  abode  therein,  may  be  taken  at  any  of  the  said  booths,  and 
the  votes  of  freemen,  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  or  borough,  may  be  taken  at  any 
of  the  said  booths,  and  public  notice  of  the  situation,  division,  and  allotment  of  the  different 
bootlis  shall  be  given  two  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  poll,  by  the  returning  officer : 
and  in  case  the  booths  shall  be  situated  in  different  places,  the  returning  officer  may  appoint 
a  deputy  to  preside  at  each  place :  and  at  every  such  election,  the  poll  clerks,  at  the  dose  of 
each  day's  poll,  shall  endose  and  seal  their  several  pdl  books,  and  shall  puUidy  ddiver  them, 
so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  and  shall,  on  the  commencement  of  the  poll  on  the  second  day,  deliver  them  back,  so 
endosed  and  sealed,  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  shall  have  received  them:  and  every 
deputy,  so  receiving  any  such  poll  books,  on  the  final  dose  of  the  poll,  shall  forthwith  deliver 
or  transmit  the  same,  so  indosed  and  sealed,  to  the  returning  officer,  who  shall  receive  and 
keep  all  the  poll  books  unopened  until  the  following  day,  unless  such  day  be  Sunday,  and  then 
till  the  Monday  following,  when  he  shall  openly  break  the  seals  thereon,  and  cast  up  the 
number  of  votes  as  they  appear  on  the  said  several  books,  and  shall  openly  dedare  the  state 
of  the  poll,  and  make  prodamation  of  the  member  or  members  chosen,  not  later  than  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day :  provided  always,  that  the  returning  officer  or  his 
hiwful  deputy  may,  if  he  think  fit,  dedare  the  final  state  of  the  poll,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  return  immediatdy  after  the^ll  shall  have  been  dosed :  provided  also,  that  no  nomina- 
tion shall  be  made,  or  dection  holden,  of  any  member  for  any  dty  or  borough  in  any  church, 
chapel,  or  other  place  of  public  worship. 

LXIX.  Provided  always,  that  so  &r  as  rdatea  to  the  several  boroughs  of  New  Shoreham, 
Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford,  as  defined  by  this  act,  the  said  several  boroughs 
shall  be  divided  into  convenient  districts  for  polling,  and  there  shall  be  appointed  in  each 
district^  a  convenient  place  for  taking  the  poll  at  all  dections  of  members,  to  serve  in  any 
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future  parliftmcnt,  for  each  of  the  said  boroughs,  which  districts  and  placee  for  taking  the 
poU-flhall  be  settled  and  appointed  by  an  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  parliament 

LXX.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prerent  any  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer, 
or  the  lawful  deputy  of  any  returning  officer,  from  dosing  the  poll  previous  to  the  time  fixed 
by  this  act,  in  any  ease  when  the  same  might  have  been  hiwfuUy  dosed  before  the  passing  of 
this  act;  and  when  the  proceedings  at  any 'election  shall  be  interrupted  or  obstructed  by 
any  riot  or  open  violence,  the  sheriff,  or  other  returning  officer,  or  the  lawful  deputy  of  any 
returning  officer,  sluill  not,  for  such  cause,  finally  dose  the  poll,  but,  in  case  the  proceedings 
shall  be  so  interrupted  or  obstructed  at  any  particular  pdling  place  or  places,  shall  adjourn 
the  poll  at  such  place  or  places  only  until  the  fdlowing  day,  and,  if  necessarj',  shall  further 
adjourn  the  same  until  such  interruption  or  obstruction  shall  have  ceased,  when  the  returning 
officer  or  his  deputy  shall  again  proceed  to  take  the  poll  at  such  place  or  phices  t  and  any  day 
whereon  the  poll  shall  have  been  so  adjourned  shall  not,  as  to  such  place  or  places,  be  redconed 
one  of  the  two  days  of  polling  at  such  dection,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act :  and  wherever 
the  pdl  shall  have  been  so  adjourned  by  any  deputy  of  any  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer, 
such  deputy  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  such  adjoumment  to  the  sheriff  or  returning  officer, 
who  shall  not  finally  declare  the  state  of  the  pdl,  or  make  proclamation  of  the  member  or 
memben  chosen,  until  the  poll  sp  adjourned,  at  such  place  or  pUioes  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
been  finally  dosed,  and  delivered  or  transmitted  to  such  sherifi'  or  other  returning  officer: 
any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

LXXI.  From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  all  booths  erected  for  the  con- 
venience  of  taking  polls  shall  be  erected  at  the  joint  and  equal  expense  of  the  several  candi- 
dates, and  the  same  shall  be  erected  by  contract  with  the  candidates,  if  they  shall  think  fit 
to  make  such  oontract,  or  if  they  shall  not  make  such  contract,  then  the  same  shall  be  erected 
by  the  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  candidates  as  aforesaid, 
sul^ect  to  such  limitation  as  is  hereinbefore  next  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,)  that  the  expense 
to  be  incurred  for  the  booth  or  booths  to  be  erected  at  the  prindpal  place  of  dection  for  any 
county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  or  at  any  of  the  pdling  phices  so  to  be  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  in  respect  of  any  one  such  prindpal 
place  of  electkm,  or  any  one  such  polling  phice ;  and  that  the  expense  to  be  incurred  for  any 
booUi  or  booths  to  be  erected  for  any  parish,  district,  or  part  of  any  dty  or  borough  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  in  respect  of  one  such  parish,  district,  or  part :  and 
that  all  deputies  appointed  by  ihe  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer,  shall  be  paid  each  two 
guineas  by  the  day,  and  all  clerks  employed  in  taking  the  poll,  shall  be  paid  each  one  guinea 
by  the  day,  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  at  such  dection :  provided  always,  that  if  any 
person  shall  be  proposed  without  his  consent,  then  the  person  so  proposing  him  shall  be  liable 
to  defray  his  sharo  of  the  s«id  expenses  in  the  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  candidate : 
provided  also,  that  the  sheriff  or  returning  officer  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  instead  of  erect- 
ing such  booth  or  booths  as  aforesaid,  procure,  or  hire,  and  use  any  houses  or  other  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  poll  therein,  subject,  alwaj's,  to  the  same  regulations,  provi- 
sions, and  limitations  of  expense  as  are  herehibeibre  mentioned  with  regard  to  booths  for 
taking  the  pdl. 

LXXI  I.  The  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer  shall,  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election, 
cause  to  be  made,  for  the  use  of  each  booth  or  other  polling  place  at  such  dection,  a  true  copy 
of  the  register  of  voters,  and  shall,  under  his  hand,  certify  every  such  copy  to  be  true. 

LXXIII.  Every  deputy  of  a  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer,  shall  have  the  same  power 
of  administering  the  oaths  and  affirmations  required  by  law,  and  of  appointing  commissioneiB 
for  administering  such  oaths  and  affirmations  as  may,  by  law,  t>e  administered  by  commis- 
doners,  as  the«sheria'  or  other  returning  officer  has  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  other  act,  and 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  provisions  in  every  other  respect,  as  such  sheriff  or  other 
returning  officer. 

LXXI  v.  From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  every  person  who  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  borough  of  M(nimouth,  in  respect 
of  the  towns  of  Newport  or  Usk,  shall  give  his  vote  at  Newport  or  Usk  respectivdy,  before 
the  deputy  for  each  of  such  towns,  whom  the  returning  officer  of  the  borough  of  Monmouth 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  appoint :  and  every  penon  who  shall  have  a  right  to  vote 
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ia  tke  decUan  of  a  member  Sor  any  shire-town  or  borougb,  in  reepect  of  any  place  named  in  the 
fiiBt  column  of  achedule  E,  shall  give  his  TOte  at  such  place  before  the  deputy  for  such  place, 
whom  the  returning  officer  of  the  shire-town  or  borough,  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  appoint :  and  any  perMm  who  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  electian  of  a  member  for 
the  borcNigh  composed  of  the  towns  of  Swansea,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig, 
shall  give  his  vote  at  the  town  in  respect  of  which  heshaU  be  entitled  to  vote,  (tJiatistosay,) 
at  Swansea,  before  the  portreeve  of  Swansea,  and  at  each  of  the  other  towns  before  the  deputy 
of  such  town,  whom  the  said  portreeve  is  hereby  anthorised  and  required  to  appoint :  and  at 
every  contested  election  for  the  borough  of  Monmouth,  or  for  any  shire,  town,  or  borough 
named  in  the  second  calumn  of  the  aid  schedule  E,  or  for  the  borough  composed  of  the  said 
five  towns,  or  for  the  borough  of  Brecon,  the  poUiog  shall  commence  on  the  day  next  after 
the  day  fixed  for  the  respective  election^  unless  such  next  day  should  be  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
and  then  on  the  Monday  following,  as  well  at  Monmouth  as  at  Newport  and  Usk  respec* 
tively,  and  as  well  at  the  shir»-town  or  borough,  as  at  each  of  the  places  sharing  in  the 
election  therewith  respectively,  and  as  well  at  Swansea  as  at  each  of  the  four  other  towns 
respectively:  and  such  polling  shall  continue  for  two  days  only,  such  two  days  being  succes- 
sive da>^  (that  is  to  say,^  for  seven  houn  on  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  for  eight  hours  on 
the  second  day  of  polling,  and  that  the  poll  shall,  on  no  account,  be  kept  open  later  than  four 
o*dock  in  the  afternoon  of  such  second  day ;  and  the  returning  officer  of  the  borough  of 
Monmouth  shall  give  to  the  deputies  for  Newport  and  Uslc  respectively,  and  the  returning 
officer  of  any  shire-town  or  borough  named  in  the  second  column  of  the  said  sohedule  E, 
shall  give  to  the  deputy  for  each  of  the  places  sharii^  in  the  election  for  such  shire-town  or 
borough,  notice  of  the  day  fixed  for  such  respective  electian,  and  shall,  before  the  day  fixed 
for  such  respedive  election,  cause  to  be  made  and  to  bo  delivered,  to  every  such  deputy,  a 
true  copy  of  the  register  of  voters  for  the  borough  of  Monmouth,  or  for  such  shire-town  or 
boroi^h.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall,  under  his  hand,  certify  every  such  copy  to  be  true : 
and  the  portreeve  of  the  town  of  Swansea  shall  give  notice  of  the  day  of  election  to  the  deputy 
for  each  of  the  towns  of  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig,  and  shall,  in  like  manner, 
cause  to  be  made  and  delivered  to  every  such  deputy,  a  true  and  certified  copy  of  the  re- 
gister of  voters  for  the  borough  composed  of  the  said  five  towns ;  and  the  rerpective  deputies  for 
Newport  and  Usk,  and  for  the  respective  places  named  in  the  fiist  colunm  of  the  sold  sche- 
dule E,  as  well  as  for  the  towns  of  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig,  shall  respec- 
tively take  and  conduct  the  poll,  and  deliver  and  transmit  the  poU  books  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  deputies  of  the  returning  oflScers  of  the  dties  and  boroughs  in  Engkmd  are  hereinbe- 
fore directed  to  do^  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties,  in  every 
respect,  as  are  respectively  conferred  and  imposed  on  the  said  deputies  by  this  act:  provided 
always,  that  where  there  shall  be  a  mayor,  portreeve,  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  in  any 
town  or  place  for  which  the  returning  officer  or  the  portreeve  of  Swansea  is  required  to  ap- 
pdot  a  deputy  as  aforesaid,  such  returning  officer  or  the  portreeve  of  Swansea,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  hereby  required  to  appoint  such  chief  munidpal  officer  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
such  deputy  for  such  town  or  place. 

LXX  V.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  usages  now  in  force  respecting  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  for  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  England  and  Wales,  shall  be 
and  remain,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  remain,  in  full  foroe^  and  shall  apply  to  the 
dection  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  all  the  counties,  ridings,  parts,  and  divisions 
of  countiea,  dties,  and  boroughs  hereby  empowered  to  return  members,  as  fully  and  eflectu- 
ally  as  if  the  same  respectivdy  had  heretofore  returned  members,  except  so  far  as  any  of  the 
said  laws,  statutes,  or  usages  are  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act,  or  are  inconsistent  with  the 
previsions  thereofl 

LXXV I.  If  any  sherifi;  returning  officer,  barrister,  overseer,  or  any  person  whatsoever, 
shall  wilfully  contravene  or  disobey  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  of  them,  with  respect  to 
any  matter  or  thing  which  such  sheri^  returning  officer,  barrister,  overseer,  or  other  person  is 
hereby  required  to  do,  he  shall,  for  such  his  offence,  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  action  of  debt 
in  any  of  his  mi^esty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  for  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  juiy  before  whom  such  action  shall  be  tried,  may  find  their  verdict  for  the 
full  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  for  any  less  sum  which  the  said  jury  shall  think  it  just 
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that  he  aboidd  pay  ^r  such  his  o&noe  *.  and  the  defendant  in  such  action,  being  canTicted 
shall  pay  such  poaal  sum  so  awarded,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  to  the  party  who  may  sue  for 
the  same :  proTided  always,  that  no  such  action  shaU  be  brought  except  by  a  person  being 
an  elector,  or  claiming  to  be  an  elector,  or  a  candidate,  or  a  member  actually  returned  or 
other  party  aggriOTod  s  provided  also,  that  the  remedy  hereby  giren  against  the  returning 
officer  shall  not  bb  construed  to  supersede  any  remedy  or  action  against  him,  aooording  to  the 
law  now  in  foroe. 

LXXVIL  All  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  Membera,  to  serve  in  all  future  par- 
liaments, and  all  mandates^  precepts,  instruments,  ptxweedingB,  and  notices  consequent  upon 
suoh  writs,  shall  be^  and  the  same  are,  hereby  authorised  to  be  framed  and  expressed  in  such 
manner  and  fiurm,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into 


LXXVIII.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to,  or  in  any 
wise  affbct,  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  for  the  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  shall  entitle  any  person  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  dty  of  Oxford  or  town  of  Cambridge,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any 
chambers  or  premises  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  balls  of  the  univerrities  of  Oxfbrd  or 
Cambridge. 

LXXIX.  Throughout  this  act,  wherever  the  words  ^dty  or  borough,"  "dtiei  or 
boroughs,"  may  occur,  those  words  shall  be  construed  to  indude,  except  there  be  something 
in  the  subject  or  context  manifestly  repugnant  to  such  construction,  all  towns  corporate, 
cinque  ports,  districts,  or  places  within  England  and  Wales  which  shall  be  entitled,  after 
this  act  shall  have  passed,  to  return  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  other 
than  counties  at  huge,  and  ridings,  parts,  and  divisions  of  counties  at  huge,  and  shall  also 
indude  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  and  the  words  <*  returning  officer,**  shall  apply 
to  every  person  or  persons  to  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  or  their  office,  dther  under  the  pre- 
sent act,  or  under  any  former  bw,  custom,  or  statute,  the  execution  of  any  writ  or  precept 
doth  or  shall  belong  for  the  dection  of  a  member  or  membera  to  serve  in  parliament,  by 
whatever  name  or  titie  such  person  or  persons  maybe  called;  and  the  words  "parish  or 
township,*'  shall  extend  to  every  parish,  township,  ville,  hamlet,  district,  or  place  maintain- 
ing its  own  poor ;  and  the  words  <*  oveneeis  of  the  poor,*'  shall  extend  to  all  penons  who,  by 
virtue  of  any  office  or  appointment  shall  execute  the  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  by 
whatever  name  or  titie  such  persons  may  be  called,  and  in  whatsoever  manner  they  may  be 
appointed,  and  that  all  matters  by  this  act  directed  to  be  done  by  the  overseen  of  a  parish  or 
township  may  be  hwfully  done  by  the  m^jor  part  of  such  overseers^  and  that  wherever  any 
notice  is  by  this  act  required  to  be  given  to  the  overseers  of  any  parish  or  township,  it  shall 
be  suffident  If  such  notice  shall  be  ddivered  to  any  one  of  such  overseen,  or  shall  be  left  at 
his  phioe  of  abode,  or  at  his  office  or  other  place  for  transacting  parochial  business,  or  shall 
be  sent  by  the  post,  addressed  by  a  suffident  direction  to  the  overseen  of  the  particular  parish 
or  township,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  dther  by  thdr  or  his  christian  name  and  surname,  or  by 
their  or  his  name  of  office ;  and  that  all  provirions  in  this  act,  rdative  to  any  nuitten  to  be 
done  by  or  with  regard  to  justices  of  the  peace  for  counties,  or  sessions  of  the  peace  for 
counties,  or  derks  of  the  peace  for  counties^  or  treasuren  of  counties,  shall  extend  to  the 
justices,  sessionB^  derks  of  the  peace,  and  treasuren  of  the  several  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and 
parts  of  Lincobahire ;  and  that  t&e  derk  cf  the  peace  for  the  time  being  for  the  borough  of 
Newport,  in  the  isle  of  VTight,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  the  derk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  isle  of  Wight;  and  that  all  the  said  respective 
justices,  sessions,  and  deria  of  the  peace,  shall  have  power  to  do  the  several  matten  required 
by  this  act,  as  wdl  within  phoes  of  exdusive  jurisdiction  as  without ;  and  that  no  misnomer, 
or  inaccurate  description  of  any  peraon  or  place  named  or  described  in  any  schedule  to  this 
act  annexed,  or  in  any  list  or  register  of  voten,  or  in  any  notice  required  by  this  act,  shall 
in  anywise  prevent  or  abridge  the  operation  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  such  peraon  or  place, 
provided  that  suth  person  or  pbK»  shall  be  so  dedgnated  in  such  schedule,  list,  register,  or 
notice,  as  to  be  commonly  understood. 

LrXXX.  And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  the  act  or  acts  for  settiing  the  boundaries  of 
dties^  boroughs,  and  other  places,  and  the  divisions  of  counties,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
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may  not  be  puud  within  Bach  time  aa  will  allow  the  sBTena  proriftions  of  thii  act  relative  to 
the  lists  of  TOten,  within  such  respectiTe  boundaries  and  diVidanfl^  and  the  tariuns  notiocs 
and  prooeedingi  propamtory  to  and  oonneoted  with  such  lists,  to  be  carried  Into  effect  withbi 
the  seToral  periods  in  the  present  year,  hereinbefore  specified  and  limited  In  that  behalf; 
and  it  is^  therefore,  expedient  in  such  event  as  aforemid,  to  appoint  other  periods  for  tho 
pnrposes  aforemid ;  be  It  therefore  enacted,  that  If  the  act  or  acts  for  settUng  the  boundaries 
and  divisions  hereinbefbre  mentioned,  shall  not  be  psaud  before  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
In  the  present  year,  then,  and  In  such  caM,  the  notioe  hereinbefore  required  to  be  given  on 
the  said  twentieth  day  of  June,  shall  not  be  given  on  that  day,  and  the  lists  of  voters,  and 
the  notioee  and  other  proceedings  preparatory  to  and  connected  with  such  lists  shall  not  be 
made  out,  given,  or  had  upon  or  withhi  the  several  days  or  times  In  the  present  year,  herein- 
before spedfted  In  that  behalf ;  but  if  the  act  or  acts  for  settUng  the  boundaries  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  other  placei^  and  the  divisions  of  counties,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall 
be  pasMd  In  the  present  year  subsequently  to  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  then,  and  in  such 
case^  his  majesty  shall,  by  an  order  made  with  the  advice  of  his  most  honounble  privy 
ooundi,  appoint  in  lieu  of  the  day  for  the  present  year  hereinbefore  specified  in  that  behalf 
a  certain  other  day,  before  or  upon  which  the  respective  lists  of  voters  shall  be  made  out, 
and  shall  also  appoint,  in  lieu  of  the  several  days  and  times  for  the  present  year,  hereinbefore 
specified  or  Umited  In  that  behali;  certain  other  days  and  times  upon  or  within  which  all 
notices,  dalmi^  obgections^  and  other  matters  whatsoever  by  this  act  required  Jo  be  given, 
delivered,  transmitted,  done,  or  performed  In  relation  to  such  lists,  either  before'bf  aftei  the 
making  out  of  such  lisls,  shall  be  respectively  given,  delivered,  transmitted,  done,  and  per- 
formed ;  and  his  majesty  shall  also,  by  such  order,  appoint,  in  lieu  of  the  period  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  hereinbefore  limited  In  that  behalf,  a  certain  other  period  for  the  revisian  of  the 
respective  Usts  of  voters  by  the  banisters,  and  shall  also  appoint,  within  what  time,  In  lieu 
of  the  time  for  the  present  year,  hereinbefore  limited  in  that  behalf,  such  respective  lists 
shall  be  copied  out  Into  books,  and,  when  neoe8au7,  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff, 
and  from  what  day,  in  lieu  of  the  day  for  the  present  year  hereinbefore  specified  In  that  be- 
half, Imch  respective  books  shall  b4[in  to  be  in  force  as  the  registers  of  voters;  and  his 
majesty  may  also,  by  such  order  in  council,  appoint  any  days  and  times  for  doing  the  sevenl 
other  matten  required  or  authorised  by  this  act.  In  lien  of  the  several  days  and  times  for  the 
i  present  year  hereinbefore  specified ;  and  all  da)-8  and  times  so  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  foroe  and  effect  as  if  they  had  In  every  instance 
been  mentioned  In  this  act,  In  lien  of  the  days  and  times  for  the  present  year  hereinbefore 
specified  In  that  belialf :  provided  alwa}^,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  his 
majesty  to  appoint  any  days  or  times  in  lieu  of  the  days  and  times  mentioned  In  this  act, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  fint  registration  of  voters  under  this  act-: 
provided  also,  that  no  pemn  shall  be  entitled  to  be  included  In  such  first  registration  of 
voters,  unless  he  would  have  been  entitled  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  present  year  to  have 
his  name  inserted  in  some  list  of  voters.  If  such  list  had  been  made  out  on  the  said  last  day 
of  July. 

LXXXI.  Provided  always,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament  shall  take  place 
after  the  pasrfng  of  this  act,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act  or  acts  for  settUng  the  boundaries 
of  dties,  boroughs,  and  other  places,  and  the  divisions  of  counties,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, but  before  the  day  at  and  from  which  the  registers  of  voters  to  be  first  made  by  virtue 
of  this  act  shall  begin  to  be  In  foroe.  In  such  case  such  persons  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  memben  to  serve  In  a  new  parliament  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or 
division  of  a  county,  or  for  any  dty  or  borough  as  would  be  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  re- 
spective lists  of  voters  for  the  same  directed  to  be  made  under  this  act.  If  the  day  of  election 
had  been  the  day  for  making  out  such  respective  lists ;  and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  such  dection,  although  they  may  not  have  been  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  polling  at  such  dection  for 
any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  county,  may  be  continued  for  fifteen  days^  and  the 
polling  at  such  dection  for  any  dty  or  borough  may  be  continued  for  eight  daysv  any  thl^g 
herein  contained  notwithstanding. 

LXXXI  I.  Provided  also,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  die  present  parliament  shall  take  place 
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after  tii«  {MMiqg  of  this  act,  and  before  the  poBnng  of  the  act  or  aeto  for  setahig  r«pectiTelf 
the  boundaries  of  dties,  boroughe,  and  other  places,  and  the  dWitiona  of  oounttea  as  herdn-> 
before  mentioned,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  election  of  memben  to  serve  in  s  new  parlia* 
ment  shall,  both  as  to  the  poisons  entitled  to  vote  and  otherwise,  be  regulated  aoooniing  t» 
the  proTistens  of  this  act,  save  and  eaoept  as  hemiBbefore  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,)  thai 
as  to  the  sereral  counties  enumenUed  in  adwdule  F,  all  penons  entitled  by  Yirtoe  of  this 
act,  in  respect  of  property  therein,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  knSghti  of  tbe  shire,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  Tota  for  four  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  such  new  pariiament  for  each  of  the 
said  counties,  and  not  for  two  knights  to  serve  for  any  division  of  the  sakl  counties ;  and  that 
as  to  the  several  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedules  C  and  D,  each  of  the  said  borowf^ahaU, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  member  or  memben  to  serve  in  such  new  parliament,  be 
deemed  to  iiidude  such  places  as  an  specified  and  described  in  conjonetion  with  the  name 
of  each  of  the  said  boroughs  in  schedule  L;  and  that  as  to  the  sevenl  cities  and  boranghs  in 
England  and  Wales*  not  included  in  schedule  A,  and  now  rstumiog  a  member  or  memben 
to  serve  in  parliament,  and  the  places  sharing  in  the  election  for  such  dties  and  boroughs^ 
each  of  such  dties,  boroughs^  and  phoes  reepedively,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
member  or  members  to  serve  in  such  new  pariiament  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  same  limits  as  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
that  no  plaoe  named  in  the  iirst  oohmtn  of  schedule  B,  which  before  the  passing  of  this  act 
did  not  share  in  the  election  of  a  member  for  any  shire,  town,  or  borough  named  in  the 
second  column  of  the  said  schedule  £,  shall  share  in  the  election  of  a  member  for  any  shire, 
towi^  or  borough  to  serve  in  such  new  pariiament,  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  that  the  borough  composed  of  Swansea,  I/Mghery  Neath, 
Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig  shall  not  return  a  member  to  serve  in  such  new  parliament,  but 
shall,  instead  thereof,  share  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  such  new  pariiament  for 
the  borough  of  Cardiff,  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contiary  notwithstanding; 
imd  that  in  the  event  of  such  dlsmlution  of  parliament  so  taking  ptooe  as  last  aforesaid,  such 
persons  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  electkm  of  members  to  serve  in  such  new  par- 
liament as  aforesaid,  for  the  counties,  ridings,  parts,  cities,  and  boroughs,  which,  in  such 
event,  shall  return  memben  to  serve  in  such  new  parliament  as  would  be  entitied  to  be 
inserted  in  the  respective  list  of  voten  directed  to  be  made  under  this  act,  if  the  day  of 
election  had  been  the  day  for  making  out  such  respective  lisls;  and  such  penons  shall  be 
entitied  to  vote  in  such  election,  although  they  may  not  be  ngistered  aeoording  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  coatnry  notwithstanding ;  and 
the  polling  for  such  election  for  any  county,  or  for  any  riding  of  Yorkshire^  or  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, may  be  continued  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  polling  at  such  election  for  any  dty  or 
borough  may  be  continued  for  eight  days,  any  thing  hereinbefon  contained  to  the  oontrary 
notwithstanding. 


SCHEDULES  TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  ACT  REFERS. 

SCHEDULE  A. 


Borooffht. 

CoQuty. 

Boroughs. 

CoonlT. 

OldSbrum 

Wiltshire 

WestLooe 

Cornwall 

Newtown 

IdeefWigtit 

StGermains 

ComwaU 

St  Michaels,  or  Mids- 

Newport 
Blechingly 

ComwaU 

haU 

ComwaU 

Surrey 

Gatton 

Surrey 

Aldborough 
Camdford 

Yorkshire 

Bramber 

Sussex 

Cornwall 

Bossiney 
Ounwidi 

ComwaU 

Hindon 

Wiltshire 

Suflblk 

EastLooe 

Cornwall 

LudgenhaU 
St  Mawes 

Wiltshire 

CorfoCastie 

Dorsetshire 

Cornwall 

Great  Bedwin 

Wiltshire 

Devonshire 

Yannouth 

Hampshire 
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Borougfat. 

County. 

BorougbB. 

County. 

Queenborouffh 
Owtle  Rising 

Kent 

Plympton 

Derorahire 

Norfolk 

Seaford 

Sussex 

East  Grinstead 

Sussex 

Heytesbary 

Wiltshire 

Hicham  Ferren 

NorthamfHonshire 

Steyning 

Sussex 

W^doYer 

Buckinghamshire 

Whitchuroh 

Hampshire 
Wiltsbre 

Weohly 

JH  ereibrdsfaire 

WootonBBaBet 

Winchelsea 

Sussex 

Downton 

WUtahire 

Trigony 

Cornwall 

Fowey 

ComwaU 

Haslemere 

Surrey 

Milboume  Port 

Somenetshire 

Saltash 

Cornwall 

Aldbuivh 

Suflblk 

Orford 

Suffolk 

Minehead 

Somersetshire 

CalliDgton 

Cornwall 

Bishop's  Castle 

Shropshire 

Newton 

Uneuhire 

Okehampton 

Deronshire 

Ikdiester 

Somenetshire 

LcStwitfeU 

Westmoreland 

Boroughbridge 

Yorkshire 

Cornwall 

Stockbridge 

Hampshire 

Brackl^ 

Northamptonshire 

New  Romney 

Kent 

Amerdiam 

Buckinghamshire 

Hedon 

Yorkshire 

SCHEDULE  B. 


BMtMlglH. 

County. 

Borougto. 

Coaaty. 

Petenfteld 

Hampshire 

Reigate 
Hytlie 

Surrey 

Aahburton 

Kent 

Wlitbury 

Suffolk 

Droitwitch 

Woroestenhire 

Wiltshire 

Lyme  Regis 

Dorsetshire 

Wareham 

Donetshire 

ComwaU 

Shaftesbury 

Dorsetshire 

Cable 

Wiltshire 

Think 

Yorkshire 

Arundel 

Sussex 

Christchurch 

Hampshire 

Stives 

ComwaU 

Honham 

Sussex 

Clitheroe 

Sussex 

Great  Grimsby 

Linoohishire 

Lancashire 

Midhunt 

Sussex 

Morpeth 

Northnmberiand 

Woodstock 

Oxfordshire 

Hilston 

ComwaU 

WUton 

Wiltshire 

North  Allerton 

Yorkshire 

Malmesbury 

Wiltshire 

Wallingford 

Berkshire 

Uflkeaid 

ComwaU 

Dartmouth 

Devonshire 

SCHEDULE  a 


'^-liss:.'"'- 

Coontles. 

Betoraing  Officers. 

MandMrter 

Greenwich 

Sheffield 

Sunderland 

Devouport 

Wdverhamplon 

Tower  Hamlets 

Finsbury 

Maiy-le-bone 

Lambeth 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Lancashire' 

Warwickshire 

Yorkshire 

Kent 

Yorkshire 

Durham 

Devonshire 

Staflbrdshire 

Middlesex 

Middlesex 

Middlesex 

Surrey 

Lancashire 

Yorkshire 

The  two  baiUfis  of  Birmingham 
Tbe  mayor  of  Leeds 

Constable  of  the  manor  of  the  deanery 
of  Wolverhampton 

The  boroughreeves  of  Great  and  UtUe 
Bolton 
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Countiea. 

Betornhig  OiBMrs. 

Blackburn 

Lancashire 

Brighton 
Halifax 

Sussex 

Yorkshire 

Macclesfield 

Cheshire 

The  mayor  of  fiOaodesfidd 

Oldham 

Lancashire 

Stockport 

Cheshire 

The  mayor  of  Stockport 

Stoke-upon-Tront 
Stroud 

Stafibidshire 
Gloucestershire 

SCHEDULE  D. 


^fi^r"- 

Counties. 

Retamlng  OiBcers. 

Ashton-under.Line 

Bury 

Chatham 

Cheltenham 

Dudley 

Frame 

Gateshead 

Huddeisfield 

Kidderminster 

Kendal 

Rochdale 

Salford 

South  Shields 

Tynemouth 

Wakefield 

WallsaU 

Warrington 

Whitby 

Whiteharen 

Merthvr  Tydvil 

Lancashire 

lAncashire 

Kent 

Gloucestershire 

Worcestershire 

Durham 
Yorkshire 

Westmoreland 

Lancashire 

Lancashire 

Durham 

Northumbeiiand 

Yorkshire 

Staffordshire 

Lancashire 

Yorkshire 

Cumberland 

Glamorganshire 

Mayor  of  Ashton-under-Line 

The  high  bailiff  of  Kidderminster 
The  mayor  of  Kendal 

The  boroughreere  of  Salford 
The  mayor  of  WallsaU 

SCHEDULE  E. 


Places  sharing  in  the  electioii  of  Members. 


Amlwch 

Holyhead 

LUaingefhi 

Aber}'8twith 

Lampeter 

Adpar 

UaneUy 

PwUieli 

Nevin 

Conway 

Bangor 

Criodeth 

Ruthin 

Holt 

Town  of  Wrexham 

Rhyddlan 

Overton 

Caerwis 

Caergwrby 

St  Asaph 

HoIyweU 

Mold 

Cowbridge 

Uantriasent 


>  sharing  with 

V  sharing  with 
sharing  with 

>  sharing  with 

>  sharing  with 


sharing  with 


Shire-towns,  or  princl- 
psl  borouffu. 


>  sharing 


with 


Beaumaris 

Cardigan 
Caermarthen 

Caernarvon 
Denbigh 

Flint 


County. 


Cardiff 


Anglesey 

Caermarthenshire 
CaemarvQDshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 
Glamorganshire 
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Places  shMing  In  the  election  of  Members. 

^VK^S^C*"^ 

County. 

Llanidloee 

1 

~ 

VrebhPool 

MachynlUth 

Llanfyllin 

Newtown 

Narberth 

Flahguftrd 

Tenby 

Wiston 

Town  of  Milford 

Knighton 

Rhayder 

Kerinleece 

Knuddas 

Town  of  Presteigne    - 

l  sharing  with 

Montgomery 

Montgomeryshire 

1 1  sharing  with 

Harerford  west 

Pembrokeshire 

j[  sharing  with 
I    sharing  with 

Pembroke 
Radnor 

Pembrokeshire 
Radnorshire 

SCHEDULE  E  2. 


Placet  sharing  in  the  election  of  Members. 


Newport 

Usk 

Aberystwith 

Lampeter 

Adpar 

Pwlheli 

Nerin 

G)nway 

Griodett 

Ruthin 

Holt 

Rhyddton 

Overton 

Caerwis 

Caeigwrby 

Cowbridge 

Lhmtrissent 

Tenby 

Wlston 

Knighton 

Rhayder 

Kevmleeoe 

KnucUas 

Swansea 

Looghor 

Neath 

AberaTOn 

Ken-fig 


Places  therein  from  which  the  seTen  miles 
are  to  be  calenlated. 


The  market-pJaoe 

The  town-hall 

The  bridce  orer  the  Rheidal 

The  piuiui  church 

Bridge  over  the  Teivi 

The  guildhall 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  castle 

The  parish  church  called  St  Peter's 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church  of  Hope 

The  town-hall 

The  town-hall 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  parish  church 

The  market-place 

The  parish  cnurch 

The  site  of  the  andent  casUe  of  Cnweghu 

The  town-hall 

The  parish  church 

The  town-hall 

The  bridge  over  the  Avon 

The  parish  church  of  Lower  Ken-fig 


SCHEDULE  F. 

COUIVTIBS  TO  HB  DIVIDED. 


Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Durham 

Eases 

Gloucestershire 
Kent 

Hampshire 
Lancashire 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 
Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Shropshire 

Staflbrdahire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwidtshire 

Wiltshire 

Woroesteishire 
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SCHEDULE  F  3. 

COUNTIKS  TO  RETURN  THREE  MEMBERS  BACH. 


Berl^ire      ' 

Buckioffhanuhire 

CambrTdgeshira 

Donetshlrb 
Uerefordahire 

Hortfordshire 
Ozfoidshire 

SCHEDULE  G. 

Cities  and  towna  and  oonnties  thereof. 

CoontieB  at  large,  in  which  dties  and  towns 
and  ooonltos  thereof  are  to  be  included. 

GaeniuurUien 

CaermarthenBhire 

Canterbury 

Kent 

Chester 

Cheshire 

Coventry 

Warwickshire 

Gioucerter 

Gloucestershire 

Kingstan-upan-HuU 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

Linooin 

Ports  of  Lindesey,  Lincolnshire 

London 

Middlesex 

Newcastle-upon-Tyna 

Northumbeiland 

Podo 

Donetshire 

Woraeeter 

Woroesteishire 

York  and  Alwty 

North  Riding  of  YorksUrt 

Hampshire 

SCHEDULE  H. 

FORMS  of  LISTS  and  NOTICES  appUcaUe  to  couktixs. 
No.  I.  Notice  of  the  making  out  of  the  lists  to  be  given  by  the  overseen. 
We  hereby  give  notice,  that  we  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  in  this  year,  make 
out  a  list  of  all  pemns  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  [or  for  the  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  the 

county  of  as  the  case  may  Ae,]  in  respect  of  property  situate  wholly  or  in 

part  within  this  parish  [or  township  ;  and  all  persons  so  entitled,  are  hereby  required  to  de- 
liver or  transmit  to  us,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  July  in  this  year,  a  chum  In  writ- 
ing, containing  their  christian  name  and  surname,  their  place  of  abode,  the  nature  of  their 
qualification,  and  the  name  of  the  street,  hue,  or  other  like  phice  wherein  the  property,  in 
respect  of  which  they  daim  \o  vote,  is^aituated ;  and  if  the  property  be  not  situated  in  any 
street,  hine,  or  other  like  plaoe,  then  such  chdm  must  describe  the  property  by  the  name  by 
which  it  is  usually  known,  or  by  the  name  of  the  tenant  occupying  the  same ;  and  each  of 
such  persons  so  claiming,  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  pay  to  us  the  sum  of  one  shilling. 
Penons  omitting  to  deliver  or  transmit  such  cJaim,  or  to  make  such  payment,  will  be  ez- 
duded  ttom  the  register  of  voters  for  this  county,  [or  riding,  parts,  or  division,  as  Ike  case 
may  fo.]  [In  subsequent  years^  after  one  tkmuand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two^  add  the 
following  words,  **  But  persoos  whose  names  are  now  on  the  register  are  not  required  to  make 
a  fresh  daim,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  same  qualification,  and  continue  in  the  same  pkice 
of  abode  as  described  in  the  register."] 

(Signed)        A.  B. )  Overseers  of  the 
C.  D.  >-    township  or 
E.  F.)     parish. 
Na  II.  Notice  of  claim  to  be  given  to  the  overMevs. 

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  daim  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  county  of 
[or  for  the  lidhig,  partii  or  division  of  the  oonnty  of 

as  the  case  may  fo],  and  that  the  particnhuis  of  my  plaoe  of  abode 
and  qualification  are  stated  bdow.    Dated  the  •    day  of 

in  the  year  (Signed)     JOHN  ADAM& 

Place  of  abode,  Cheapside,  London. 
Nature  of  qualification,  freehdd  house,  [or  warehouse,  stable,  Umd,  field,  annuity,  rent 
chai^re,  &C.,  as  the  case  may  fo,  gtt;tng  ntch  a  description  of  the  property  as  fntry  serve  te 
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uteniify  U>]  When  situate  in  this  parish  [or  township]  King  Street  If  the  property  be  not 
nhtate  in  any  ttreet,  lane,  or  other  like  place,  then  say,  "  name  of  the  property,  Highfidd 
liirm,'* or  "name  of  the  oecupying  tenant,  John  Edwards." 

No.  III. 
Coontj  «#  to  wit.  Cor  ^    Thx  LIST  or  fsuons  entitled  to  vote  in  the 

ridlnf ,  purtB,  or  dlrislon  of  tiie  county  of  )  election  of  a  knight  for  knights]  of  the  shire 
a9theea»«maybe.2         t  fo^  the  oounty  of  [or  for 

the  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  a  oounty  of  as  the  case  mqy  be], 

in  respect  of  property  situate  within  the  parish  of  [or  township,  as  the 

case  may  be,] 


Christian  name  and 

aumame  of  each  roter 

at  full  length. 

Place  of  abode. 

Nature  of  qoaUfieaUon. 

Street,  lane,  or  other 
like  place  in  thb  parish 

Tor  township]  where 
the  property  u  situate, 

cir  name  of  the  prf>. 

perty,ornameofthe 
tenant 

Adams»  John 
Alley,  James 

BaU,  WiUiam 

Boyce,  Henry 

Cheapside,  London 
Longlane    in    this 

parish 
Market  Street,  Lan- 

caster 
Church    Street    in 

this  parish 

Freehold  house 
CopyhoU  field 

Lease  of  warehouse 

for  years 
Fifty  acres  of  land 

as  occupier 

King  Street 
John  Edwards,  ten- 
ant 
Duke  Street 

Highfleld  JEarm 

(Signed)        A.  &1  Oveneers  of 
C.  D.  >    parish  or 
K  P.3     townslup. 

No.  IV.  NOTICE  of  OBjicTioN  to  be  giren  to  the  otsk^kxhs. 

To  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  •  [or  townslup,  as  tlie  case  may  be, 

1  hereby  giro  you  notice,  that  I  object  to  the  name  of  WiUiam  BaU  being  retained  fn  the 
list  of  Toters  for  the  county  of  [or  for  the  riding,  parts,  or 

division  of  the  oounty  of  ].    Dated  the  day  of 

in  the  year  (Signed)        A,  B,  ol  [place  of  abode]. 

No.  V.  NOTICE  of  oBJBCTioN  to  piaTixs  inserted  in  the  ubt. 
To  Mr  William  BaU. 

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  object  to  your  name  being  retained  in  the  list  of  voters 
for  the  oounty  of  [or  for  the  riding,  parts,  or  division  of  the 

county  of  ],  and  that  you  wiU  be  required  to  prove  your  qualifuation  at 

the  time  of  the  revising  of  the  said  list.    Dated  the  day  of 

in  the  year  .  (Signed)        A.  B.  [place  of  abode]. 

No.  VI.  LIST  of  PBRaovs  objected  to,  to  be  published  by  the  otxrskvks. 

The  folk>wing  persons  have  been  objected  to,  as  not  being  entiUed  to  have  their  names  re- 
tained in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  oounty  of  [or  for  the  riding, 
parts,  or  division  of  the  oounty  of                             ]. 


ChnsUan  name  and 

•umame  of  each  per. 

eon  objected  ti. 

Place  of  abode. 

Nature  of  the  Buppoaed 

street,  lane,  or  other 
like  place  in  this  pariah 

[or  township]  where 
tlie  property  is  situate, 

or  name  of  the  pro- 

perty,  or  name  of  the 

tenant. 

AUey,  James 
Ball,  WiUiam 

Longlane     in    this 

parish 
Market  Street,  Un- 

caster 

Copyhold  field 

Lease  of  warehouse 
for  yean 

John  Edwards,  ten- 
ant 
Duke  Street 

(Signed) 


2  Z 


A.  B.)  Overseers 
C.  D.J-    of 
E.   F.J 


the   parish 

[or  town- 

ship,  as  the  case  may  6c]. 
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SCHEDULE  L 

FORMS  of  LISTS  and  NOTICES  applicable  to  cmif  and  boboucbs- 

Na  I.  The  LIST  of  pongos  entltted  to  toU  in  the  electicn  of  a  member  [or  memben] 
ftir  the  dty  [or  boreuf  h]  of  in  roepect  of  property  occupied  within  the  parish 

[or  towmhip]  of  by  rirtue  of  an  ad  paved  in  the  eeomd  year  of  the  reign 

of  kiiy  William  the  Fourth,  intituled,  •<  An/wl  to  amend  the  representatloo  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Walee." 


MCh  rotor  at  fuJl  length. 

Street,  lane,  or  other  place  In 

this  perbh  where  the  property 

la  situate. 

Athlon,  John 
Atldmon,  William 
Batei,  Thomaa 
Bull,  Thomas 

House 
Warehouse 
Shop 
Counting-house 

Church  Street 

Bdt  Court,  Fleet  Street 

Castle  Street 

Lord  Street 

(Signed)  A.  B.)  Orerseers  of  the 
C.  D.  V  said  pariah  [or 
£.  F.J     township]. 

No.  II.  Tm  LIST  of  all  riasows  (not  bebtg  fineemen)  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
a  member  [or  memben]  for  the  dty  [or  boniagh]  of  in  respect  of  any 

rights  other  than  those  ooofern;^  by  an  act  pasMd  in  the  secood  year  of  Idng  William  the 
Fourth,  intituled,  '*  An  act  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and 
Wales." 


ChrhHan  Banie  and  imane  of 
MdiroCeratfolllencth. 

Street,  lane,  or  other  place  bi 
this  parbh  where  the  property 

If  the  right  o/voting  ioa  not 

\ 

(Signed)    A.  R)  OrerBeen  of  the  pariah  of 

C.  D.  ^     Tor  township]  within  the  mid  dty 

E.  F.3     [or  borough  J. 

No.  HI.  The  LIST  of  the  fbbkmbn  of  the  dty  [or  borough]  of  [or  of 

being  a  pbu»  sharing  in  the  dection  with  the  dty  [or  borough]  of 

]^  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member  [or  memben]  for 

the  mid  dty  [or 


Christian  r^ 

Flaoe  of  his  abode. 

at  ftiU  length. 

• 

(Signed)         A.  a|T«;»^c;«krfttjdt^ 
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NK  lY.  NOTICE  of  CLAIM. 

To  the  oreneen  of  the  puriah  [or  toimihip]  of  or  to  the  town  derk  of 

the  dty  [or  borough]  of  or  athenmte^  as  the  com  may  be], 

I  hereby  giro  you  notioe,  that  I  daim  to  haTo  my  name  inwrted  In  the  list  made  by  yoa 
of  peraoos  entitled  to  TOte  in  the  dection  of  a  member  [or  memberB]  for  the  dty  [or  borough] 
of  and  that  my  qualification  condsts  of  a  house  In  Dulce  Street  In  your 

paritb,  or  othervoue^  [a*  the  cote  may  be] ;  [and  m  caae  ef  a  freeman^  say^  and  that  my 


and  that  I  ledde  In  Lord  Street  in 
day  of  one  thousand  dght 


qualification  is  at  a  freeman  of 
this  dty  or  borough].    Dated  the 
hundred  and  thirty 

(Signed)        JOHN  ALLEN,  [place  of  abode}. 

No.  V.  NOTICE  of  oBJKCTiON. 

To  the  oremers  of  the  parish  [or  township]  of  [or  to  the  town  derk 

of  the  dty  [or  borough]  of  or  otherwuef  at  the  cate  may  be], 

I  hereby  give  you  notioe,  that  I  object  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Bates  bdng  retained  in  the 
list  of  persom  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member  [or  memben]  for  the  dty  [or 
borough]  of  and  that  I  shall  bring  forward  such  objection  at  the  time  of 

the  roTidng  of  sndi  list.    Dated  the  day  of  in  the  year 

(Signed)         A.   B.  [jiace  ^f  abode]. 

No.  y  I.  LIST  of  cLAiHAim  to  be  puUiahed  by  the  oTsasuas. 

The  following  persons  daim  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  list  of  penons  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member  [or  memben]  for  the  dty  [or  borough]  of 


Christiui  name  And  tamme  of 
eMh  ddmaot  at  fuU  length. 

Street,  lane,  or  other  place  in 

thb  pariah  whero  the  pro- 

peity  la  altnate. 

I/the  righidou  not  depend  en 

OMaf. 

1  AUen,  John 

House 

Duke  Str^t 

(Signed)        A.  &) 

C.  D.  >  Oveneen  of,  6c. 
E.  F.3 
No.  y IL  LIST  of  PsaaoNs  objected  to,  to  be  published  by  the OTSBssaaa. 

The  folk>wing  persons  have  been  ottjeded  to,  as  not  Iwing  entiUed  to  have  thdr  names 
retained  in  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  decti<m  of  a  member  [or  members]  for 
the  dty  [or  borough]  of 


floation. 

Street,  lane,  or  other  place  in 

thia  pariah  where  thi>  pro. 

party  la  aitaate. 

I/the  righi  deet  not  dopond  on 

property.  Hate  the  ptaee  of 

aooae. 

Bates,  Thomas 

Shop 

Castie  Street 

(Signed) 


A.  B.) 

C.  D.  >  Oveneen  of,  Ac 


E.  F.3 

Na  yill.  LIST  of  CLAIMANTS  to  be  published  by  the  town  cLsaaa. 
The  Mowing  persons  daim  to  have  thdr  names  inserted  in  the  list  of  fireemen  of  the 
dty  [or  borough]  of  [or  of  bdng  a  place  sharing 

in  the  election  with  the  dty  [or  borough]  of  ],  entitied  to  vote  in  the 

deetion  of  a  member  [or  memben]  for  the  said  dty  [or  borough]. 
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Christian  name  aad  surname  of  each  clainiant 
at  fdU  length. 

Flaoe  of  Ua  abode. 

f 

i<,'      A\        AD  >  Town  dork  of  the  said  city 
(Signed)        A.  R^     [or  borough  or  place]. 

No.  IX.  Thx  list  of  persons  objected  to,  to  be  publlBhed  by  the  town  clkbks. 

The  following  persons  have  been  objected  to,/tt  having  no  right  to  be  retained  on  the  list 
of  the  freemen  of  the  dty  [or  borough]  of  [or  of  beix^ 

a  place  sharing  in  the  election  with  the  dty  [or  borough]  of  ],  entitled 

to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  [or  members]  fi»r  the  aud  [dty  or  borough]. 


Christian  name  and  surname  of  eadi  person 
okiiected  to. 

Flaee  of  his  abode. 

,ssx^^\        A    Ti  ^Town  cleric  of  the  said  dty 
(Signed)        A.  B.j     [or  borough  or  place]. 


SCHEDULE  K.^ 
A  LIST  of  such  of  the  frhmin  of  London  as  are  litksyiikn  of  the  company  of 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  city  of  London. 


Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  Totar  at 
fuU  Length. 

of  abode. 

(Signed)        A.  B.,  Clerk. 

No.  I.  NOTICE  of  CLAIM  to  be  given  to  the  RxrvaNiNO  ornciR  or  oppicirs  of  the 
CITY  of  XiONooMf  and  to  the  clkrks  of  the  respeotiTe  litcbt  oompanirs. 

To  the  returning  officer  or  offioen  of  the  dty  of  London,  [or  to  the  derk  of  the  company 
of  ]. 

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  daim  to  have  my  name  inserted  in  the  list  made  by  the 
derk  of  the  company  of  \or  in  case  qfnoike  to  the  derk,  tay,  made  by 

you,]  of  the  liverymen  of  the  said  company,  [or  in  case  of  notice  to  the  clerk,  say,  of  the  liver) - 
men  of  the  company  of  ],  entitled  to  vote  in  the  declion  of  members  for 

the  dty  of  London.    Dated  the  day  of 

No.  II.  LIST  of  CLAixANTs  to  be  published  by  the  retuamimo officer  or  OFvicaas  of  the 
CITY  of  London. 
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The  following  persons  daSm  to  hare  their  names  inserted  in  the  list  of  penons  entitled  lo 
vote  OS  freemen  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  liTerymen  of  the  sevend  companies,  being  speci- 
fied in  the  election  of  members  for  the  city  of  London. 


ChriatiaD  name  and  saraameorclaiinaati  at  full 

Place  of  abode. 

No.  IlL  NOTICE  of  OBJscTioM  to  PAaTiis  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  Livfar. 

To  Mr  William  Baker, 
1  hereby  giTe  you  notice,  that  I  object  to  your  name  being  retained  in  the  list  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  as  freemen  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  liverymen  of  the  company  of 

in  the  dection  of  members  for  the  said  dty,  and  that  I  shall  bring  fon^ird  such 
objection  at  the  time  of  revising  the  odd  lists.    Dated  the  day  of 

(Signed)       A.  B.,  [Place  of  abode]. 

SCHEDULE  Lu 


Borougha 


Ashton-under-Line. 

Birmingham. 

Blackburn. 
'Bolton. 


Bradford. 
Brighthelmston. 
Bury. 
Ciuitham. 


Chdtenham. 
Davenport. 
Dudley. 
Finsbury. 


Frome. 


Gateshead. 


Temporary  Contents,  and  Boundary. 


The  division  of  th6  parish  of  Ashton-under-Line,  called  the  town's 
division. 

Parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbarton,  and  townships  of 
Bordesiev,  E^ritend,  and  Duddiston,  wfth  Neohels. 

Township  of  Blackburn. 

Townships  of  Great  Bolton,  Hauiffh,  and  Little  Bolton,  except 
the  detached  part  of  the  township  of  Little  Bolton,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Bolton. 

Township  of  Bradford. 

Parishes  of  Brighthelmston  and  Hore. 

Township  of  Bury. 

From  the  easternmost  point  at  which  the  boundary  of  the  dty  of 
Rochester  meets  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  southward 
along  the  boundary  of  the  dty  of  Rochester  to  the  boundary  stone  of 
the  said  dty  marked  5 ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  windmill  in 
the  parish  of  Chatham,  on  the  top  of  Chatham  hill ;  thence  in  a 
straight  l|ne  to  the  oil  windmill  in  the  parish  of  Gillinffham,  be- 
tween  the  village  of  Gillingham  and  the  lortiAcations  ;  thence  in  a 
Btnught  line  through  Gillingham  fort  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Medway ;  thence  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Medway  to  the 
pdnt  first  described. 

Parish  of  Cheltenham. 

P&rish  of  Stoke  Damervill,  and  township  of  east  Stonehouse. 

Parish  of  Dudlev*. 

Parishes  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields ;  St  George,  Bloomsbury;  St 
George  the  Martyr;  St  Andrew  above  ban;  St  Luke;  St 
Sepulchrefi^  except  so  much  as  is  in  the  dty  of  London;  St  James, 
Clerkenwell,  except  so  much  as  is  locally  in  the  parish  of  Homsey ; 
eoclesiastiGal  districts  of  Trinity  ;  St  Paul  and  St  Mary,  in  the  parisii 
of  St  Mary,  Islinffton;  Liberties  of  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden, 
and  Ely  Kents ;  l^y  Place ;  the  Rolls ;  Glasshouse  Yard ;  precinct 
of  the  Charter  house ;  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Gray's  Inn ;  so  much  of  Fur- 
nival's  Inn  and  Staples  Inn  as  is  not  within  the  city  of  London. 

Town  of  Fromt,  as  within  the  limits  now  assigned  to  the.  town  of 
Frome  by  the  trustees,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
flret  and  second  year  of  his  present  majesty,  uitituled  *'  An  act  for 
better  repairing  and  improving  several  roiads  leading  to  and  Srom 
the  tpwn  of  Frome,  in  the  county  of  Somerset" 

Parish  of  Gateshead. 
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Borongbs. 


TemporuT  Contanti,  and  Boandary. 


Greenwich. 


Hdiftz. 

Huddenfield. 

KfliidaL 

Kiddermintter. 
Uiinbeth. 


Leedi. 

Maodetfield. 

Manchester. 

Mary-le-bone. 

Merthyr  Tydvii 

Oldham. 

Rochdale. 


Salford. 
Sheffield. 

South  Shieldf. 
Stockport 
Stoke- upoD-Trent 


Stroud. 

Sunderiand. 
Tower  Hamlets. 

Tynemouth. 

Wakefield. 
WaliaU. 

Warrington. 
Whitehaven. 
Whitby. 
Wolverhampton. 


i  Nicolas,  Deptford,  and  so  much  of  the 
Iton,  and  Woolwich,  as  He  between  the 


parishes  of  St  Paul  and 
parishes  of  Greenwich,  Charlton, 
Thames  and  the  Dover  road. 

lk)wnshipof  Halifiiz. 

Township  of  Huddenfield. 

Townships  of  Kendal  and  KirUand,  all  such  parts  of  the  township 
of  NetheraiveshiD  as  adjoin  the  township  of  Kendal. 

Borough  of  Kioderminster. 

Parishes  of  St  Mary,  Newiii|[ton;  St  Giles,  Cumberwell,  except 
the  manor  and  hamlet  of  Dulwich ;  precinct  of  the  Palace ;  and  so 
much  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  as  is  north  of  the  eodesiastical 
division  of  Brixton. 

Borough  of  Leeds. 

Borough  of  Macclesfield. 

Townships  of  Manchester,  Ghorlton  Row,  Ardwich,  Hulme, 
Beswick,  Chatham,  Knidford,  Newton,  and  Harpur  Hey. 

Parishes  of  St  Mary-le-bone  and  Pbddington,  and  so  much  of  the 
parish  of  St  Pancnis  as  is  south  of  the  Regent *s  CanaL 

Parishes  of'Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Alerdwn. 

Township  of  Oldham. 

Town  of  Rochdale,  as  within  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  late  majesty,  intituled  "  An  act  for  lighting  and 
reguhiting  the  town  of  B!ochdale,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lanca»> 
tor." 

Townships  of  Salford,  Pendleton,  and  Broughton. 

Townships  of  Sheffield,  AltercUffe-cum-Damall,  Brightiide, 
Burlow,  and  Nether  Hallam. 

Townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe. 

Borough  of  Stockport ;  hamlets  of  Brickaway  and  Edgeley. 

Townships  of  Tun&tall,  Barslem,  Hanley,  Shelton,  Penkhull 
with  Bootiien,  Lane  End,  Ijong^,  Fenton  Vivian,  Fenton  Cul- 
vert, hamlet  of  Sneyd,  and  ville  of  Rushton  Gmnge. 

Parishes  of  Stroud,  Bisley,  Painswick,  Pitchoomb,  Randwidc, 
Stonehouse,  Eastington,  Leonard  Sbmley,  except  Lorridges  fiirm; 
King's  Stanley,  Rodborough,.  Minchinhampton,  Woodchester, 
Avening,  Horsley. 

Parish  of  Sunderland ;  townships  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Bishop 
Wearmouth  Panns^  Monk  Wearmouth,  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore, 
and  Southwick. 

Liberties  of  the  Tower,  and  tower  division  of  Ossulston  Hundred, 
except  the  parishes  of  St  John,  Hackney  *,  St  Mary  Stmtford-le- 
Bow,  and  St  Leonard  Bromley. 

Townships  of  Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and 
CuUereoats. 

Township  of  Wakefield. 

Borough  of  Walsall,  except  the  parts  detached  from  the  borough 
ofWalsaU.  v' 

Township  of  Warrington. 

Township  of  Whitehaven. 

Township  of  Whitby. 

Townships  of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Widnesfield,  and  Willen- 
hall,  and  parish  of  Sedgeley. 


Soon  after  the  act  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England 
and  Wales  received  the  royal  assent,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend  tlie 
representation  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  which  finally  passed,  and  re- 
ceived its  completion  by  the  king,  on  the  17th  July,  183S.  Since  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  when  the  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  was  settled,  as  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  definitively,  the  pri^ 
vilege  of  electing  the  members  of  parliament  was  exclusively  confined  to 
the  magistrates  and  members  of  the  town  councils  of  the  dilTerent  burghs. 
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aud  the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  When  the  system  of  burgh  election 
was  instituted,  the  artificers  belong:ing  to  the  seven  incorporated  trades 
each  chose  a  representative,  as  a  burgh  councillor,  v?ho  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  provost  and 
baillies  the  upper  classes,  in  these  burghs ;  by  which  means  it  was  in- 
tended that  these  delegates  of  the  people  should  elect  a  member  to  serve 
in  parliament,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  their  own  constituents.  From 
the  change  that  took  place  in  the  nature  of  society,  the  civic  councillors 
ceased  to  be  the  representatives  of  any  class  of  their  fellow  townsmen 
but  the  members  of  their  own  incorporation,  who  were  comparatively 
few  in  number ;  and,  consequently,  their  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment was  less  the  act  of  the  people  than  of  these  corporations.  The  new 
act,  however,  set  aside  the  powers  of  the  corporations,  and  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  burghs  on  every  male  of  full  age,  not  legally  in- 
capacitated, who  pays  a  rent  of  £10,  and  has  qualified,  by  paying  the 
assessed  taxes  on  or  before  the  SOth  of  July  in  all  future  years. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

Whi&sas  the  ]afT9  which  regulate  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  commons 
house  of  parliament  for  Scotland  are  defective,  whereby  great  inconTeniences  and  abuses 
haye  been  occasioned :  and  whereas  it  is  expedient,  and  would  be  for  the  evident  utility  of 
the  subjects  within  Scotland,  that  those  defects  should  be  remedied,  and  especially  that  mem- 
bers should  be  provided  for  places  hitherto  unrepresented,  and  the  right  of  election  ex- 
tended to  persons  of  property  and  intelh'genoe,  and  that  the  mode  of  conducting  elections 
should  be  better  regulated  and  ordered :  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  pariiament  asKmbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from 
and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  and  in  all  future  parliaments  to  be  assembled, 
there  shall  be  fifty-three  representatives  returned  for  Scotland  to  the  commons  house  of  par- 
liament, of  whom  thirty  shall  be  for  the  several  or  conjoined  shires  or  stewartries  hereinafter 
enumerated^  and  twenty-three  for  the  several  dties,  burghs,  and  towns,  or  districts  of  dties^ 
burghs,  and  towns,  hereinafter  enumerated  or  described. 

li.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  after  the  end  of  this  present  pariiament,  the  burghs  of  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  shall  no  longer  form  parts  of  the  district  to  which  they  now  belong,  or  be  en- 
titled to  contribute  with  any  other  burghs  in  the  election  of  any  member  of  parliament,  but 
shall,  in  the  matter  of  elections,  be  held  to  be  parts  of  the  countfes  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk 
respectively ;  and  in  like  manner  that  the  bui^gh  of  Rothesay,  in  the  county  of  Bute,  shall 
no  longer  form  part  of  the  district  to  which  it  now  belongs,  but  be  held,  In  the  matter  of 
elections,  to  be  part  of  the  county  of  Bute. 

III.  Of  the  thirty  members  hereafter  to  be  returned  to  parliament  by  the  separate  or 
combined  shires  of  Scotland,  one  shall  alwB}a  be  returned  by  each  of  the  separate  shires,  or 
parts  of  shires,  ennmereted  in  the  schedule  (A.)  hereunto  annexed,  and  one  by  each  two  of 
the  combined  shires  or  parts  of  shires  enumerated  and  described  in  schedule  (B.) :  provided 
always,  that  all  properties  lying  locally  within  the  limits  of  any  county  or  shire,  though 
hitherto  constituting  part  of  some  other  county,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  held  to 
be  part  of  the  county  within  which  they  are  locally  included. 

IV.  Of  the  twenty-three  members  to  be  returned  for  the  several  or  combined  dties^ 
burghs,  and  towns  of  Soothuid,  two  shall  always  be  returned  by  each  of  the  separate  dties, 
burghs,  iind  towns  enumerated  and  described  in  schedule  (C.)»  one  by  each  of  the  separate 
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cities,  burghi,  and  towns  enumerated  and  described  in  schedule  (D.)«  and  dne  bj  each  of 
the  distridB  or  sets  of  dties,  bui^rhs,  and  towns  enumerated  and  described  in  schedule  (E.). 
y .  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  all  the  dtles,  burghs,  and  towns  enumexated  in  any  of 
the  abo^e-mentioned  schedules,  shaH,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  taken  and  held  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  description  and  specification  of  such  Umiis  and  boundaries  set  forth  and  con- 
tained in  schedule  (M.);  and  all  the  properties  within  the  boundaries  therein  specified  shall 
hereafter,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  parts  of  the  said  cities,  bui^ghs,  and  towns,  and  not 
of  the  adjoining  or  of  any  other  county :  pnnrided  always,  that  the  following  rules  shall  t>e 
obsenred  in  the  construction  of  the  seTeral  descriptions  of  boundaries  contained  in  the  said 
schedule  (M.);  that  is  to  say,-*!.  That  the  words  *<  Northward,*'  •*  Southward,"  "East- 
ward,"  '*  Westward,"  shall  respectiTely  be  understood  to  denote  only  the  general  direction 
in  which  any  boundary  proceeds  ttom  the  point  hut  described,  and  not  that  such  boundary 
shall  continue  to  proceed  throughout  in  the  same  direction  to  the  point  next  described  :— 
S.  That  when  any  road  is  mentioned  merely  by  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  such  road 
leads,  the  principal  road  thither  from  the  dty,  buigh,  or  town,  of  which  the  boundary  is  in 
coune  of  description  shall  be  understood :— 8.  That  whenever  a  line  is  add  to  be  drawn 
from,  to,  through,  or  in  the  direction  of,  or  any  distance  to  be  measured  from  or  to,  an  ob- 
ject, such  line  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  direction  to  the  contrary,  be  underwood  to  be 
drawn  from,  to,  through,  or  in  the  direction  of,  or  such  distance  to  be  measured  from  or  to, 
the  centre  of  such  otgect,  as  nearly  as  the  centre  thereof  can  be  ascertained :— 4.  That  ereiy 
building  through  which  or  through  any  part  Whereof  any  boundary  hereby  estsUished  shall 
pass,  shall  be  considered  as  within  such  boundary :  provided  always,  that  if  the  boundaries 
of  any  two  or  more  of  the  dties,  buiighs,  and  towns,  whereof  the  boundaries  are  hereby  de- 
scribed, shall  pass  through  the  same  building,  or  any  part  thereof;  such  building  shall  be 
considered  as  within  that  one  of  such  two  or  more  of  the  said  dties,  burghs,  and  towns,  which 
was  before  the  passing  of  this  act  entitled  to  return  members  or  a  member  to  serve  in  par- 
liament ;  or  if  neither  or  more  than  one  of  such  two  or  more  of  the  said  dUes,  burghs,  and 
towns  shall  have  been  so  entitled,  then  within  that  on«-of  them  whereof  the  area  as  hereby 
established  is  the  smallest  :»6.  That  whenever  any  boundary  by  this  act  established  is  said 
to  pass^  or  any  distance  to  be  measured,  along  any  street,  road,  lane,  or  loaning ;  or  up, 
down,  or  along  any  river,  stream,  canal,  or  bum;  the  middle  (as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained)  of  such  street,  road,  bne,  loaning,  river,  stream,  canal,  or  bum,  shall  be  under, 
stood :— 6.  That  the  middle  of  any  street,  road,  or  lane  shall  be  understood  as  the  middle  of 
the  carriage-way  along  the  same :— 7.  That  when  any  boundary  by  this  act  established  is 
said  to  proceed,  or  any  distance  to  be  measured,  along  a  street,  road,  or  lane,  or  up,  down,  or 
along  a  river,  from  or  to  an  object,  such  boundary  diall  be  understood  to  proceed,  or  such 
distance  to  be  measured  (as  the  case  may  be),  from  or  to  that  point  in  the  middle  of  such 
road,  lane,  or  river,  from  which  the  shortest  line  would  be  drawn  to  the  centre  of  such  ob- 
ject,  as  nearly  as  the  centre  thereof  can  be  ascertained  :->8.  That  the  point  at  which  any 
wall,  march,  boundary,  street,  road,  huie,  loaning',  avenue,  railway,  walk,  path,  river, 
stream,  canal,  or  bum  is  said  to  meet,  join,  cnw,  reach,  or  leave  any  march,  boundar)', 
street,  road,  hme,  loaning,  avenue,  railway,  walk,  river,  stream,  canal,  or  bum,  shall  be  un- 
derstood as  that  point  at  which  a  line  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  march,  boundary,  &&, 
so  met,  jmned,  crossed,  reached,  or  left,  would  be  intersected  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wall,  march,  boundary,  &&,  so  meeting,  joining,  crossing,  reaching,  or  leaving,  if 
such  line  were  prolonged  suffidently  far ;  and  that  the  pdnt  at  which  any  bum  or  river  joins 
any  firth  or  the  sea,  shall  be  undentood  as  that  point  at  which  a  line  passing  along  the  low- 
water  mark  of  such  firth  or  the  sea  would  be  cut  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
such  bum  or  river,  if  such  line  were  prolonged  suffidently  far ;  and  that  the  point  at  which 
a  bum  or  feeder  joins  a  loch  shall  be  undentood  as  that  point  at  which  a  line  drawn  along  the 
shore  of  such  loch  would  be  cut  by  a  line  drawn  thereto  along  the  middle  of  such  bum  or 
feeder :— 9.  That  when  a  line  is  said  to  be  drawn  to  a  road,  lane,  river,  stream,  or  canal,  such 
b'ne  shall  be  considered  as  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  such  road,  Ume,  river,  stream,  or 
canal :— 10.  That  the  words  ''sea"  and  "  shore"  shall  be  understood  the  low-water  mark : — 
11.  Tbit  if  any  defideiicy  shall  be  found  to  exist  in  the  line  of  any  boundary  described  in 
the  suid  schedule  to  this  act  armexed,  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of  any  space  between  any 
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two  immediately  eonmeuUTe  pal nts,  such  defidency  riiaU  be  nppUed  by  a  etnight  line  to  be 
dnwn  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  such  two  immediately  ooosoiitiTe  poiati. 

YL  Fixmiandafior  the  pasriDgof  thisaot,oo  pen(inihaUaoqaii^bysiio(MBian,pv^ 
chase,  gift,  or  othenrJBe»tho  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  parliament,  either  in  shins, 
or  in  cities,  baighs,  or  tomm,  except  by  onoor  other  of  the  qwUficationi  hereinaflor  pr». 
scribed  and  directed ;  prorkled  alivays,  that  all  penons  whoat  tho  pasriog  of  this  act  shall 
bo  hiwfnlly  on  tho  rail  of  ftoeholdeiB  of  any  shire  in  Soothmd,  or  vriw  shall  then  be  entitled 
toboputoBsnohnll,orwhoshaU.  prsrioiis  to  the  fiist  day  of  March,  1831,  have  beoomo 
theownenor  snperionof  bmds  afltading  the  fuaUficstion  ftr  being  so  ennlled,  shall,  so 
long  as  they  rstain  the  necesnry  qaaUficathm  on  which  they  are  now  ennlled,  or  are  en. 
titled  to  be  enrolled,  as  afiHressid,  be  entiUed  to  be  regislsred  and  to  vote  m  heninafler  di- 
rscted  in  the  election  of  a  member  for  such  shirs. 

YIL  FromandaHerthepasriqgof  this  act,  every  person,  not  8uld«et  to  any  legal  inca- 
pacity, shall  be  entiUed  to  be  registered  as  hereinafter  directed,  and  thereafter  to  vote  at  any 
eledionibrasfairsinScotlBnd,  who,  when  the  sheriff  proceeds  toconsidor  his  daim for  te- 
gistotion,  in  the  present  or  in  any  future  year,  diaU  have  been,  Ibr  a  period  of  not  less  than 
dz  cdendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  prment  or  the  hut  day  of 
July  in  any  ftature  yesr,  the  owner  (whether  he  has  made  up  his  titles,  or  is  infeft,  or  not,)  of 
any  ]and%  houses,  feu  duties,  or  other  heritaUesul^eoks,  (except  debtsheritaUy  secured,)  witb- 
in  the  said  shiie ;  provided  the  sulisject  or  sul]!feotB  on  which  he  m  daims  shaU  be  of  ti^ 
valueof  ten  pounds,  and  shall  actually  yield  or  be  capable  of  yiddiiy  that  value  to  the  claim- 
ant, after  deducting  any  feu  duty,  ground  annual,  or  other  oonridention  whidi  he  may  be 
bound  to  pay  or  to  give  or  account  for  as  a  condition  of  his  right,  provided  he  be,  by  himself 
his  tenants,  vasmis,  or  others,  in  posseswionof  the  said  subjects,  and  be  either  himself  in  the 
actual  occupation  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  and  issues  thereof  to  the  extent  above  mention- 
ed :  provided  always,  that  where  the  whole  profits  and  iauesof  any  such  sulject  do  not  arise 
annually,  but  at  longer  interrals,  the  worth  and  amount  of  such  occasional  profits  shall  be 
taken  into  computation  in  estimating  the  annual  value :  provided  also^  that  whero  any  pro- 
per^ which  would  entitl^the  owner  to  be  n^isterod  and  to  vote  as  above,  shall  come  to  any 
peiBon,  within  the  said  period  of  six  months,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  marriage  settlement, 
or  mortit  cauaa  disposition,  or  by  appointment  to  any  phMse  or  office,  such  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  on  the  first  occasion  of  maldng  up  the  list  of  voten^  as  hereinafter 
provided,  next  following  such  suocesston^r  acquisition. 

VIII.  In  elections  ibr  shires,  where  two  or  more  pensons  aro  interested  in  any  subject  io 
which  a  right  of  voting  is  for  the  fim  time  attached  by  this  act,  as  life-renter  and  as  fiar, 
the  right  of  vothng  shall  be  in  the  life-renter,  and  not  in  the  fiar;  and  all  oo-proprietois  or 
jofait  owners  shall  be  entitled  each  to  vote  in  respect  of  their  joint  property  within  the  shire, 
provided  the  share  of  interest  of  each  joint  owner  so  dsiming  on  such  property  is  of  the 
yeariy  value  of  ten  pounds,  as  above  specified,  but  not  otherwise:  provided  also,  that  hus- 
bands shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  property  belonging  to  their  wives,  or  owned  or 
possemed  by  such  husbands  after  the  death  of  their  wives  by  the  courtesy  of  Scotland. 

IX.  Tenants  in  tends,  houses,  or  other  heritable  subjects  shall  also  be  entitled  to  be  re- 
gistered, and  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  shires  in  which  the  said  heritable  subjects  are  situ- 
ated, provided  each  tenant  (whether  joint  or  eeveial)  when  the  sheriff  proceeds  to  consider 
his  daim  for  registiaUon,  shall,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twdve  months  next  previous  to 
the  h0t  day  of  August  in  the  present  or  the  hut  day  of  July  in  any  future  year,  have  held 
such  sulyjects  or  tenements^  whether  in  his  permnal  possession  or  not,  under  a  lease  or  leases, 
miarive  of  lease,  or  other  written  title,  for  a  period  of  not  lea  than  fifty-seven  years  (exdu- 
sive  of  breaks),  at  the  option  of  the  landlord,  or  for  the  lifetime  of  the  ssid  tenant,  where 
the  dear  yeariy  value  of  such  tenant's  interest,  after  paying  the  rent  and  any  other  consid- 
eration due  by  him  fi>r  his  said  right,  is  not  lea  than  ten  pounds,  or  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  nineteen  years,  where  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  tenant's  interest  Is  not  less  than 
fifty  pounds,  or  whero  such  tenant  shall,  for  the  foresaid  period  of  twelve  months,  have  been 
in  the  actual  peisonal  occupancy  of  any  such  subject,  where  the  yearly  rent  is  not  les  than 
fiAy  pounds,  or  where  the  tenant,  whatever  the  rent  may  be,  has  truly  paid  for  his  interest 
in  such  subject,  a  price,  granum,  or  consideration  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds : 
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proTided  always,  that  where,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  rent  is  payable  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
grain,  the  value  ahall  be  estimated  aooording  to  the  arerage  fiaraof  the  counties  in  which  the 
heritable  subjects  are  situated  for  the  three  preceding  years,  and  where  payable  in  any  other 
species  of  produce,  according  to  the  arerage  market  prices  of  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
same  period ;  and  the  said  values  being  once  so  fixed  at  the  time  of  registering  or  refusing 
to  register  shall  be  held  as  settled  for  the  whole  period  of  the  lease :  provided  also,  that  where 
the  right  to  any  such  lease  as  would  entitle  the  tenant  to  be  registered  and  to  vote,  as  herein- 
before  provided,  shall  come  to  any  person,  within  the  preceding  twelve  calendar  months 
above  specified,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  or  mortis  caiua  disposition, 
such  person  ahall  be  entitled  to  be  registered,  on  the  first  occasion  of  making  up  the  lists  of 
voters,  as  hereinafter  provided,  next  following  such  succession  or  acquisition :  provided  also, 
that  no  sub-tenant  or  assignee  to  any  sub-lease  for  fifty-seven  or  nineteen  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  or  to  vote  in  respect  of  his  interest  under  such  lease,  unless  he  shall  be 
.  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  premises  thereby  set 

X.  From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  the  memben  who  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  single  city,  town,  or  bui^gh  on  which  the 
right  of  returning  a  member  or  members  is  by  this  act  conferred,  shall  no  longer  be  elected 
by  the  town  councils  of  such  cities,  burghs,  or  towns,  but  directly  by  the  several  individuals 
on  whom  the  right  of  electing  such  members  to  serve  in  parliament  is  by  this  act  conferred ; 
and  where  the  election  is  by  districts  or  sets  of  dties,  burghs,  or  towns  conjoined,  the  right 
of  electing  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  town  councils  or  corporations  of  the  said  cities,  bui^ghs, 
or  towns,  or  in  delegates  appointed  by  them,  but  in  the  individual  voters  on  whom  the  right 
of  election  is  by  this  act  conferred ;  and  the  member  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  such  dis- 
trict shall  be  returned  according  to  the  miyority  of  individual  votes  given  in  the  whole 
district. 

XI.  Every  person,  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
hereinafler  directed,  and  to  vote  at  elections  for  any  of  the  cities,  buighs,  or  towns,  or  dis- 
tricts  of  cities,  burghs,  or  towns,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  who,  when  the  sherifT  proceeds  to 
consider  his  daim  for  registration,  shall  have  been,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  present  or  the  last  day  of 
July  in  any  future  year,  in  the  occupancy,  either  as  proprietor,  tenant,  or  life-renter,  of  any 
house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building  within  the  limits  of  such  dty, 
burgh,  or  town,  which,  either  separately  or  jointly  with  any  other  house,  warehouse,  counU 
ing-house,  shop,  or  other  building  within  the  same  limits,  or  with  any  land  owned  and 
occupied  by  him,  or  occupied  under  the  same  landlord,  and  also  situate  within  the  same 
limits,  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds :  provided  always,  that  the  claimant  shall 
have  paid,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  August  in  the  present,  or  the  twentieth  day  of 
July  in  any  future  year,  all  assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  by  him  in 
respect  of  such  premises  previously  to  the  sixth  day  of  April  then  next  preceding :  provided 
also,  that  no  sudi  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  vote  in  the  present  or  any 
future  year  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day 
of  August  in  the  present  or  the  last  day  of  July  in  any  future  year  within  such  city,  burgh, 
or  town,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  some  part  thereof:  provided  also,  that  persons  so 
resident  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  and  to  vote  if  they  are  the  true  owners  of  such 
premises  as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned,  within  such  city,  burgh,  or  town,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards,  although  they  should  not  occupy  any  premises  within  its 
limits,  or  although  the  premises  actually  occupied  by  them  should  be  of  less  yearly  value 
than  ten  pounds;  and  that  the  husbands  of  such  owners  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  either  in 
the  lifetime  of  their  wives,  or  after  their  death,  if  then  holding  such  property  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  Scotland :  provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  vote 
for  any  dty,  burgh,  or  town,  who  shall  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  hist  day  of  August  in  the  year  1992,  or  next 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  any  succeeding  year. 

XII.  The  premises  in  respect  of  which  any  person  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  dty,  burgh,  or  town,  or  district,  shall  not  be 
required  to  have  been  the  same  premises  for  the  whole  twelve  mouths  of  his  occupancy,  but 
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may  be  difi«rent  prembM,  but  always  of  the  requisite  Talue,  occupied  in  tuoceorion  by  nich 
penon ;  prorided  always,  that  such  person  shall  hare  paid  aU  the  asMssed  taxes  legally 
exigible  tiom  him  in  respect  of  all  such  premises ;  and  that  where  such  premises  shall  be  of 
the  yeariy  Talue  of  twenty  pounds  or  upwards^  and  shall  be  Jointly  occupied  by  more  than 
one  person,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitle^  to  be  registered  and  to  Tote,  provided 
his  share  and  interest  in  the  same  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards. 

XIII.  On  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  in  the  present  year,  every  person 
churning  a  right  to  vote,  under  any  of  the  qualifications  hereinbefore  specified,  at  any  election 
of  a  member  to  serve  in  pariiament  for  any  county  in  Scotland,  shall  give  in  a  claim,  sub- 
scribed by  himself  or  his  agent,  to  the  schoolmaster  of  that  parish  of  the  county  within  whieh 
the  property,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  which  he  daims  is  situate,  or  in  case  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  such  schoolmaster,  or  of  the  office  being  vacant,  to  any  pemn  actually  offidatiiig 
as  such  schoolmaster,  or  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  next  adjoining  parish  whose  residence  is 
nearest  to  the  vacant  school,  which  claim  shall  be  in  the  form  of  the  first  part  of  the  schedule 
F,  printed  copies  of  which  forms  or  schedules,  with  the  necessary  blanks  therein,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  daimant,  OTery  sheriff' derlc  is  hereby  required  to  provide,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  different  parishes  within  his  county  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  which  several  schodmasters  shall  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  all  appli- 
cants, upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  sixpence  only  fbr  each  copy ;  upon  which  copies  all  the 
daims  to  be  given  in  shall  be  engrossed  by  the  said  daimant ;  and  each  such  schodmaster, 
upon  receiving  bode  such  claim,  filled  up  and  subscribed  as  above  directed,  shall  immediately 
mark  upon  it  the  time  of  its  being  so  lodged  and  presented,  by  filling  up  and  subscritiing 
the  printed  form  at  the  bottom,  and  forming  the  second  part  of  the  said  schedule  F ;  and 
each  sudi  schoolmaster  shall,  immediately  after  the  said  twentieth  day  of  August,  make  up 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names,  designations,  and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  persons  within 
his  parish  for  whom  such  claims  shall  have  been  presented,  and  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such 
Hst  to  be  aflixed  to  the  door  of  the  church  of  such  parish  on  or  before  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  August  in  the  present  year,  and  shall  annex  to  each  Ust  so  affixed  a  notice  of  the  times 
when  and  the  places  where  the  sheriff  shall  begin  to  examine  the  daims  to  which  no  objec 
tions  shall  have  been  lodged,  and  also  a  distinct  notice  to  all  persons  who  may  have  claimed 
to  be  registered  for  the  county,  and  intend  to  object  to  the  registration  of  any  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  said  list,  to  give  in  a  note  of  their  objections  to  the  said  schoolmaster  on  or 
oefore  the  fifth  day  of  September  next  ensuing ;  which  note  of  objections  shall  be  signed  by 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  presented,  or  by  an  agent  on  his  behalf,  and  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  the  fi ret  part  of  the  schedule  H  ;  and  printed  copies  of  such  fbrms  or  schedules  shall  be 
provided  by  each  sheriff  derk,  and  distributed  to  the  sereral  schodmasters,  by  whom  they 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  perBon  applying,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  sixpence  only  for 
each  copy ;  and  upon  these  copies  all  the  objections  shall  be  engrossed  by  the  objectors;  and 
each  such  achoolmaster  shall,  on  recdving  back  the  same,  filled  up  and  subscribed  as  above, 
mark  thereon  the  true  date  of  its  being  so  lodged  and  received,  by  filling  up  and  subscribing 
the  second  part  of  the  said  schedule  H  ;  and  eTery  such  dbjector  shall,  within  two  da}^  after 
lodging  such  objection,  give  notice  to  the  party  to  whose  title  he  objects,  by  ddiTering  to 
him,  or  forwarding  to  his  dwelling-house,  or  transmitting  to  him  or  his  known  agent  through 
the  post-office,  a  copy  of  the  said  olgection  so  given  in;  and  proof  of  such  notice  having 
been  given  shall  biTmade  to  the  sheriff  before  he  enters  on  the  coisideration  of  any  such 
objection ;  and  no  daims  or  objections  as  above  shall  be  received  by  any  schodmaster  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  hereinbefore  allowed  and  appointed  for  the  giving  in  of  such 
daims  and  objections  respectivdy ;  and  each  such  schodmaster  shaD,  on  or  before  the  dghth 
day  of  September  in  this  present  year,  deliver  or  transmit  to  the  sheriff  derk  of  the  county 
the  whole  daims  and  objections  so  received  by  him,  together  with  a  copy  or  dupUcate  of  the 
alphabetical  list  of  daimants  affixed  by  him  to  the  church  door  of  his  parish ;  and  it  shall 
be  competent  to  any  such  daimant  who  may  conceive  that  his  ri^t  to  be  registered  is  estab- 
lished  by  a  written  title,  at  any  time  after  giving  in  his  daim,  and  previous  to  the  tenth 
<iay  of  September  in  this  present  year,  to  deliver  or  transmit  to  the  sheriff'  clerk  any  such 
title,  or  extract  thereof,  as  he  may  wish  so  to  deliver,  for  which  the  said  sheriff  derk  shall 
be  bound  to  grant  his  receipt :  provided  alwn}-s,  that  the  parishes  of  Tulllallan,  CulrsoB,  and 
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Li«i«  in  tfa«  county  of  Perth,  and  the  pwidft  of  Atwh  in  the  ooiinty  of  SOjiing,  riuOl,  tot 
the  pnrponi  of  thii  act,  be  held  to  ibnn  parte  of  the  county  of  faankmannan ;  and  the 
pariihee  of  Muckbart  and  Fonoumy  in  the  ooonty  of  Perth,  ehaU,  for  tha  porpoeea  of  this 
act,  be  held  to  fbrm  parts  of  the  county  of  Kian«i;  and  all  daims  and  olyecUon  and  titles 
relating  to  piopertiea  situate  in  any  of  those  parishes,  shall  be  deUvered  or  trsnamitted  to 
the  sheriff  cleda  of  ClarJfmannan  and  KinroH  rsspeotlYdy ;  and  that  all  daim^  olgectSans, 
and  Odoi  nMB%  to  propertioi  la  the  sereral  distrioto  of  Orlmey  and  SheUand  shaU  be 
deliTerad  or  trannnittod  to  the  sheriff  derhs  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland  nspeetively. 

XIY.  EMhsheriffshaUvbetweenthetwelfthdayof  September  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Odober  in  the  present  year,  axamine  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  all  claima  ibr  registn- 
tion  idthin  hia  eeonty;  and  for  this  purpose  the  sherifla  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  Arg^  flfo,  InwenMSi,  LanariE,  Foifor,  Perth,  Renfrew,  and  Ress  and  Cromarty 
ahall  hold  opsn  courts  during  this  period,  at  not  less  than  three  seTeral  towns  or  ptaoes  in 
their  said  eonntieo,  Jnchidtgg  therein  anch  towns  or  other  placos  where  the  sheriiis  or  their 
substitutes  have  beso  in  use  to  hold  their  ordinary  courts  where  there  are  such  phuoee;  and 
the  sheiiiii  in  all  the  other  counties  shall  hold  open  courts  at  not  less  than  two  several  places, 
which  pboss  shall  be  so  selected  as  to  be  aMst  convenient  for  the  daimants  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  mid  counties ;  and  each  sheriff  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifkeeoth  day  of  August 
in  the  prssent  year,  deliver  to  the  sheriff  derk  a  written  notice  of  the  days,  within  the 
period  above  mentioned,  on  which  he  is  to  hold  his  courts  for  tlie  purpose  of  such  r^gistra- 
tionaat  each  of  the  said  places  in  the  county,  copies  of  which  notice  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  sheriff  derks  to  each  of  the  town  deriu  and  pariah  schoolmasten  in  the  county  on  or 
before  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  said  Bsoith  of  August 

XY.  On  or  before  the  said  twentieth  ctoy  of  Avgust  in  this  present  year  every  person 
daiming  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  pariiament  for  any  dty, 
bttigh,  or  town,  or  district  of  dtiei^  burghs,  or  towns^  in  Soothmd,  shall  give  in  a  daim  sub- 
scribed by  himself  or  his  agent,  and  accompanied  by  such  written  title  as  he  may  choose  to 
produce,  to  the  town  derk  of  the  dty,  buTgh,  or  town  within  which  the  premises  in  respect 
of  which  ha  so  daims  are  situate,  provided  there  be  at  the  time  a  town  derk  appointed  and 
officiating  for  such  town,  whkh  daim  shall  be  in  all  respects  in  the  same  form  as  is  herein- 
before directed,  aa  to  daims  to  veto  for  a  county,  and  shall  be  issued,  received  back,  marked, 
and  entered  in  a  book  or  register  by  the  town  derk  on  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects  as  the  cbdms  for  county  votes  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  issued, 
reodved  back,  marked,  and  entered  by  the  several  parish  schodmastefs  and  sheriff  derks  of 
each  county :  provided  alwajv,  that  where  the  limits  of  any  dty,  bui^h,  or  town,  as  described 
in  the  schedule  M,  shall  indude  the  whde  or  part  of  any  other  bui;gh  or  town,  the  whde 
daims  arising  within  such  limits  shall  be  given  in  to  the  derk  of  the  prindpal  dty,  buigh, 
or  town  spedfied  and  described  in  such  schedule,  and  not  to  the  derks  of  any  of  the  subordi- 
n^  busghs  or  towns  partly  or  wholly  indoded  within  the  said  limits :  provided  also,  that 
where  there  is  no  town  derk  in  any  such  burgh  or  town,  the  daims  made  Jn  respect  of 
properties  situate  in  such  burgh  or  town  shall  be  given  in  to  a  pecwn  resident  within  such 
burgh  or  town,  to  be  nominated  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  within  fifteen  da}e  after  the 
passing  of  this  act 

XY  I.  Each  town  derk  shall  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names,  designations,  and 
places  of  abode  of  all  the  persons  within  the  dty,  burgh,  or  town  of  which  he  is  derk  for 
whom  such  daim  shall  have  been  presented,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eixth  day  of 
August  In  this  present  year,  cause  a  copy  of  such  part  of  such  list  as  indudes  the  claimants 
within  each  parish  to  be  affixed  on  or  near  the  door  of  the  church  of  every  such  parish 
within  such  buigh  or  town^  anneving  to  each  such  list  a  notice  to  persons  intending  to 
object,  to  give  in  their  dbgiections  to  the  said  town  derk  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember  next  ensuing,  and  also  a  notice  of  the  time  when  and  pbu»  where  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  within  which  such  dty,  burgh,  or  town  may  be  situate,  will  begin  to  examine  the 
daims  to  which  no  oljectioiis  shall  be  lodged ;  and  all  such  ofcijections  shall  be  framed  in  the 
same  terms,  and  issued  and  reodved  back  by  the  said  town  derk,  in  all  respects,  on  the 
same  oooddemtions  and  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  as  to  the 
du'ections  against  daims  of  registration  for  the  county  m  to  be  ismed  and  dealt  with  by  the 
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Khodbnaiten  inmeh  county ;  and  the  nm«  notion  shall  bo  girm  by  tho  parties  objecting 
to  tho  party  olgocted  to  as  Is  prorided  in  regard  to  siieh  daloia  for  the  county;  and  no  town 
deik  ahatt  receive  any  daim  or  olgecdon  after  the  ezpintlen  of  the  time  before  aUowed  and 
appointed  for  giving  in  saeh  daims  and  objeetiflns  rasJMCtively. 

XYII.  Upon  the  tvfelfUi  day  of  September  in  this  present  year,  eaoh  sheriff  dork  and 
each  toim  derk  of  any  dty,  bargh,  or  town  within  any  one  county,  or  any  two  counties  or 
parts  of  couBtJea  united  for  the  porposes  of  this  act,  shall  kiy  before  the  sheriff  the  several 
daisns  ai^  objections  which  have  been  received  by  imy  of  the  said  dorks,  together  with  the 
titles  or  documents  which  may  have  been  lodged  along  with  any  of  those  daims ;  and  the 
said  sheriff  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  euunine  the  daims  to  which  no  objections  have  been 
kdged,  and  which  have  been  supported  by  prodnctkni  of  a  written  title,  in  the  order,  as 
neariy  as  possible,  in  which  they  were  presented }  and  whenever  he  is  mtisiied  that  the  title 
so  produced  doca  of  itadf  afiord  prima  ^fitde  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  daim,  he  shall 
write  upon  the  daim  the  word  «•  admit,"  and  mark  thesame  with  his  initials,  and  forthwith 
retum  the  saM  daim  to  the  sheriff  derk,  or  the  town  derk,  by  whom  it  was  presented, 
which  sevenl  deriia  shall  then  enter  thodaimant  in  the  bookaor  registers  of  qualified  voters 
to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  county,  and  for  the  seveml  bnighs  within  the  county  respecUvdy, 
in  the  alph^tical  order  of  tho  voters'  names,  the  names  of  the  county  voters  in  each  parish 
being  entered  in  a  separate  alphabetical  series,  and  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  G;  and  the 
aid  sheriff  derk  and  town  derk  shall  there  sign  each  entry  with  thdr  initials,  and  each 
pege  of  the  register  with  thdr  names,  and  shall  furnish  a  signed  copy  of  such  entry  to  each 
voter,  or  to  any  peiaon  who  may  require  it,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  sixpence  only  for 
each  such  copy;  and  immediatdy  after  all  the  daims  of  this  description  which  appear 
auAdently  estabUahed  have  been  admitted,  the  sheriff  shall  proceed  to  the  consldention  of 
the  other  daims  to  which  no  objections  have  been  given  in,  but  whfah  have  dther  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  written  titles  or  where  the  tities  produced  do  not  appear  to  him  to  afihrd 
prima  fide  evidence  in  their  fovour,  and  that  in  the  order  of  the  datee  on  which  they  were 
severally  presented,  and  shall  summarily  inquire  into  and  eiamine  the  evidence  by  which 
the  parties,  or  their  agenti,  may  then  be  prepared  to  support  them,  by  the  examination  of 
written  documents,  witnesses^  or  oath  or  dedication  of  parties,  or  otherwise,  aa  the  case  may 
require  or  admit  of;  and  when  the  said  sheriff  is  satisfied  that  any  daimant  has  made  out  a 
prima  fide  case  in  support  of  his  daim,  he  shall  write  upon  it  the  word  **  admit,"  and  mark 
it  with  his  initials,  and  retum  it  to  the  sheriff  derk,  or  the  several  town  derks  as  herein, 
before  provided,  who  shall  thereupon  enter  the  daimant  in  the  register,  in  the  same  manner, . 
and  to  the  same  efltet,  as  is  above  provided  as  to  admitted  daims  of  the  first  deecription; 
bnt  when  the  eheriff  Is  net  satisfied  that  there  is  prima  fade  evidence  to  nipport  any  such 
daim,  he  shall  write  upon  it  the  word  «<nrject,"  and  mark  it  witii  his  inithds  ss above,  and 
rstnm  the  same  to  the  said  derki^  to  be  kept  by  them  till  applied  for  by  the  parlies  present- 
ing the  same  or  their  agents,  to  whom,  upon  such  application,  they  shaU  be  forthwith  de- 
Hrared. 

XVIII.  When  the  dieriff  hae  in  manner  aibreald  gone  through  and  disposed  of  aU  the 
daims  to  which  no  objections  are  ofibred,  he  siiaO  proosed  to  consider  and  hear  the  parties 
or  their  agents  upon  the  several  daims  to  which  ol^ections  are  lodged,  and  that  in  the  urder 
of  the  dates  of  preaonting  the  said  daims,  and  shall  hear  and  reodve  all  competent  evidence 
which  dther  party  may  produce  in  support  of  his  daim  or  objection  respectivdy ;  and  where 
he  Is  satisfied  that  the  daim  is  wen  founded,  he  shall  write  on  it  tiie  word  «  admit,"  authen. 
tlcailed  as  above^  and  retum  it  to  the  derk  ibr  registntion,  as  in  the  other  oases  of  admis- 
sion already  provided  for;  and  where  he  is  mtisfied  that  It  is  not  well  founded,  he  shaD 
mark  it  with  the  word  ''niject,"  and  deal  with  it  in  otiier  reapeds  as  with  the  rejected 
daims  herein  already  provided  for :  provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  where  no  party  shall 
af^Mar  to  support  a  daim  to  which  objections  have  been  lodged,  it  shall  be  rejected  upon 
the  sheriff  beii^  satisfied  that  a  prima  yhcir  case  has  been  made  out  in  support  of  the  d)- 
jection;  and  where  no  party  shall  appear  to  nudntain  his  objection,  the  daim  to  which  it 
applies  shaU  be  dealt  with  as  if  no  objection  had  been  lodged  against  it,  and  shall  be  admiu 
ted  if  the  sheriff  Is  satisfied  that  a  prima  fide  case  has  been  made  out  in  support  of  it. 

XIX.  No  written  pleadings  shaD  in  any  case  be  allowed  in  support  of  daims  or  o1»jeo- 
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tfontf ;  but  when  the  sheriff  shall  reject  any  daim  to  which  no  objection  has  been  offered, 
and  when  he  shall  hear  parties  upon  any  daim  to  which  any  objection  has  been  offered,  he 
shall  make  a  note  of  the  statement  of  fact,  and  of  the  pleas  founded  on  it,  and  of  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  and  shall  afltx  his  signature  to  the  deeds,  writings,  and  other  documents 
produced  by  the  parties  in  support  of  such  daim  or  objection  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent 
to  support  any  appeal  upon  any  ground  of  £Eictor  of  kw  not  set  forth  in  such  note  of  thesheriif; 
or  to  produce  any  witnesses  not  named  in  the  said  note,  or  any  deeds,  writings,  or  other  do- 
cuments to  which  the  signature  of  the  said  sheriff  is  not  affixed. 

XX.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  the  present  year,  each  sheriff  derk 
shall  complete  his  alphabetiad  lists  or  registers  of  Toten  for  the  county :  provided  always, 
that  on  or  before  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  October,  each  sheriff  derk,  being  the  keepe^r  of 
the  roll  of  freehdden  for  the  county  of  which  he  is  derk,  shall  transfer  the  names  of  all  the 
freeholders  standing  on  such  rdl  after  the  passing  of  this  act  to  the  said  lists  or  registen  of 
voters,  without  requiring  any  daim  to  be  presented  on  behalf  of  such  freeholdera ;  and  if 
any  election  shall  take  plaoe  for  sudi  county  before  the  said  register  shall  be  corrected  at 
the  next  yearly  revisal,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  votes  at  this  firat  dection  shall  be  tak- 
en according  to  this  first  alphabetical  register,  an  authenticated  copy  or  copies  of  which 
shall  accordingly  be  sent  for  this  purpose  to  each  of  the  polling  places  appointed  for  the 
county :  provided  always,  that  at  all  future  elections  which  shall  lake  place  after  the  yeariy 
correction  of  such  registers,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  last  completed  register, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

XXI.  On  or  before  the  twdfth  day  of  October  in  the  present  year,  each  town  derk  shall 
complete  his  alphabetical  list  or  register  of  votes  for  the  dty,  buigh,  or  town  of  which  he  is 
derk ;  and  that  wherever  such  dty,  bui^h,  or  town  is  one  of  a  district  contributing  with 
other  burghs  for  the  return  of  a  member  to  parliament,  and  is  not  the  buigh  at  which  the 
writ  is  to  be  prodaimed  and  the  election  held,  the  town  derk  shall,  within  three  da}^  after 
the  said  twelfth  day  of  October,  make  up  and  transmit  an  authenticated  copy  or  duplicate 
of  such  list  or  register  to  the  town  derk  of  the  dty,  burgh,  or  town  at  which  it  is  herein- 
after provided  that  the  election  shall  take  place ;  and  the  town  derk  of  the  said  prindpel  or 
Ktuming  bui^h,  after  having  received  such  duplicates  from  the  other  burghs  of  the  district, 
shall  forthwith  combine  and  reduce  the  whde  into  one  list  or  register  of  voters  for  the  whde 
district,  those  for  each  burgh  being  always  kept  together,  to  be  kept  by  him  in  the  add 
prindpal  burgh,  for  the  purpose  of  reference  and  inspection  \  and  if  any  dection  shall  take 

.  pbioe  for  such  district  before  the  said  registers  shall  be  corrected  at  the  next  yearly  revisal, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  the  votes  at  such  election  shall  be  taken  in  each  burgh  according  to 
their  first  alphabetical  registers  for  such  bui^hs,  the  originals  or  authenticated  copies  of 
which  shall  accordingly  be  sent  to  each  of  the  polling  places  that  may  be  appointed  in  each 
such  bui^h ;  provided  always,  that  in  all  future  dections  the  votes  shall  be  taken  according 
to  the  last  completed  and  corrected  register,  as  hereinafter  enacted. 

XXII.  Each  sheriff  shall  once  every  year  after  the  present  year,  examine  and  correct  his 
said  registers ;  and  each  sheriff  derk  and  town  derk  within  the  county  shall  for  this  purpose, 
>n  the  month  of  June,  and  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days  thereof  in  every  such 
future  year,  give  public  notice,  by  advertisements  affixed  to  the  church  doors  of  all  the 
cjuntry,  buigh,  and  town  churdies  within  the  shire  respectivdy,  and  also,  if  they  shall  see 
cause,  by  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  of  greatest  reputed  circulation  in  the  shire,  to  all 
peiwns  intending  to  claim  to  be  registered,  or  to  object  to  the  title  of  any  voter  already  on 
the  register,  to  give  in  thdr  several  daims,  tides,  and  objections  to  the  schodmasters  and 
town  derks,  as  such  daims,  titles,  and  objections  respectively  are  by  this  act  directed  or 
authorised  to  be  given  in,  and  that  in  the  forms  already  provided  by  schedules  F  and  H,  on 
or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  July  then  next  ensuing,  after  which  no  such  daims  or  objec- 
tions shall  be  received ;  and  when  the  new  daims  are  so  given  in,  the  schodmasters  and  the 
sheriff  and  the  sheriff  clerk,  and  several  town  derks^  within  each  count>',  shall  deal  with  and 
dispose  of  them  in  the  same  order  and  manner,  both  as  to  publication  of  the  daims  and 
notices  to  objectors,  and  as  to  the  periods  or  intervals  at  which  they  shall  severally  be  re- 
ceived, notified,  and  disposed  of,  as  is  above  provided  with  regard  to  the  first  or  original 
daims  for  rpgistration  under  this  act;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as  relates  to  claimants  for 
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ooimU«s,  Uie  several  achoolinasten  dhall  affix  the  lists  of  such  new  daimftnta^  with  the 
notioes  hereinbefore  directed,  to  the  church  doors,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July  in  each  such  year;  that  all  objections  to  such  claims  shall  bo  given  in  to  such  school- 
raasters  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  August  thereafter;  that  the  claims  and  objections  shall 
be  delivered  or  transmitted  to  the  sheriff  clerks  on  or  before  the  eighth  day  of  the  said 
month  of  August  in  each  such  year,  the  claimants  being  at  liberty  to  lodge  their  written 
titles  with  the  sheriff  derk  at  any  time  previous  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  said  month ;  and  that 
the  whole  claims,  objections,  and  titles  shall  be  laid  before  the  sheriff  on  or  before  the  twelfth 
day  of  that  month,  who  shall  decide  upon  their  merits  between  that  day  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September  thereafter ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  claimants  in  burghs,  the  several 
town  clerks  shall  affix  the  lists  of  new  claimants,  with  the  notioes  hereinbefore  directed,  to 
the  church  doora  of  their  burgiis,  on  or  before  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July  in  each  such 
year ;  that  the  objections  to  such  claims  shall  be  given  in  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
August  thereafter ;  and  that  the  whple  duims,  objections,  and  titles  shall  be  laid  before  the 
sheriff  on  or  before  the  twelfth  day  of  the  said  month  of  August,  who  shall  examine  and 
dedde  upon  the  same  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  in  each  such  year;  the 
said  sheriffs  always  proceeding  to  three  or  to  two  several  places,  as  above  provided,  in  their 
several  counties,  and  notifying  to  the  sheriff  derk,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  in 
each  such  year,  the  days  at  which  they  are  to  hold  their  courts  at  each  of  the  said  places,  of 
which  days  written  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  sheriff  derks  to  each  town  derk  and  parish 
schoolmaster  in  the  county,  on  or  before  the  eighteenth  day  of  July  in  each  such  year : 
provided  alwa}S,  that  the  sheriffs  shall  upon  this  occasion  correct  any  mistakes  or  omissions 
which  may  be  pointed  out  or  discovered  in  the  registers  in  the  name,  residence,  or  condition, 
of  any  person  already  registered  or  otherwise;  and  each  sheriff  derk  shall  for  this  purpose 
be  obliged  to  keep  a  correct  copy  of  the  register  for  the  county  at  some  convenient  place  in 
the  head  burgh  of  the  shire  (the  town  of  Lerwick  in  Shetland  being  held  for  this  purpose 
the  head  buigh  for  that  part  of  the  county),  and  each  town  derk  shall  keep  a  copy  of  the 
register  for  his  burgh  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  said  burgh ;  which  several  registera 
shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  days  next  after  the  twentieth  day  of  June  in  each  year,  l>e  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  see  the  same,  without  payment  of  any  fee  for 
such  inspection ;  and  each  sheriff  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  yearly, 
have  his  said  registers  finally  corrected  and  completed,  and  arranged  as  above  directed,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  voters*  names,  with  the  several  columns  of  particulars  thereto  an- 
nexed, as  in  schedule  G ;  and  after  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  September  no  change  shall 
be  made  by  any  sheriff  on  his  registers  for  that  year,  except  only  in  consequence  of  the 
judgment  of  one  or  other  of  the  courts  of  review  hereinafter  provided ;  provided  always, 
that  in  case  any  of  the  da^-s  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  happen  to  be  a  Sunday  or  other 
holiday,  on  which  no  business  is  usually  transacted,  then  and  in  that  case  the  several  acts  and 
proceedings  appointed  to  take  place  on  such  days  shall  take  place  on  the  day  next  ensuing. 

XXII I.  The  sheriff's  judgments,  granting  or  refusing  registration,  shall,  so  long  as 
they  remain  unaltered,  be  conclusive  of  the  rights  of  parties  claiming  or  objecting  as  above, 
but  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  party,  considering  himself  aggrieved  by  any  such  judg- 
ment, to  appeal  and  apply  for  an  alteration  thereof,  he  always  giving  notice  in  writing  to 
the  sheriff  derk  or  town  clerk,  and  to  the  opposite  party,  where  the  daim  has  been  disputed, 
of  such  his  intention  to  appeal,  within  five  da)s  after  the  judgment  complained  of,  and 
produdng  evidence  of  such  notice  to  the  judge  of  appeal  before  entering  on  its  merits. 

XX IV.  And  in  order  that  the  greater  number  of  appeals  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
given  in  after  the  first  general  registration  under  this  act  may  be  more  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously disposed  of,  the  sheriffs  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Inverness,  and  Orkney  axui  Shetland  shall 
form  a  court  of  review  for  dedding  upon  all  such  appeals  as  may  be  taken  from  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  in  this  present  year  on  any  such  claim  for  registration,  under  this  act,  by 
the  sheriffs  of  any  of  these  three  counties,  or  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Banff;  and  the  sheriffs  of  Aberdeen,  Argyle  and 
Perth  shall  form  a  court  of  review  for  dedding  upon  all  such  appeals  as  may  be  taken  from 
the  judgments  pronounced  in  this  present  year  on  any  such  daim  for  registration,  under  this 
act,  by  the  sheriflb  of  any  of  these  three  counties,  or  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  oounU««  of  For&r, 
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Kincurdine,  or  Flf« ;  and  the  ihariffi  of  Lanurk,  Ayr,  and  Sdriiiig  ahall  Ibrm  s  ooait 
of  review  ibr  deddJnf  upon  all  euch  appeals  as  may  betaken  tnm  tlie  jiM%menls  pio* 
nooDoed  in  this  present  year  on  any  sucli  daim  for  registnition,  under  this  act,  by  the 
sheriA  of  any  of  these  three  countiei^  or  by  the  sherifi  of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton, 
Kinrosa^  and  Clackmannan  and  Bute;  and  the  sherifls  of  Renfrew,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Dumfries  shall  form  a  court  of  review  for  deddinf  on  all  such  appeals  as  may  be  taken 
from  the  judgments  pronounced  in  this  pveaent  year  on  any  such  daim  for  r^gistntion,  under 
this  act,  by  the  sheriOs  of  any  of  these  throe  oonntieB,  or  by  the  sherifis  of  the  counties  of 
Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Wigton;  and  the  sherifis  of  Edinburgh,  LlnUthgow,  and  Berwidc 
shall  form  a  court  of  review  for  dedding  upon  such  appeals  as  may  be  taken  firom  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  in  this  present  year  on  any  such  daim  for  registntion,  under  this  act,  by 
the  sherifis  of  any  of  these  three  counties,  or  by  sheriflk  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and 
Haddington ;  and  oaoh  three  of  the  shsrifls  above  named,  as  jdnt  judges  of  appeal  for  the 
counties  herdnabovo  spedfied,  shall,  within  eight  days  after  the  said  first  registers  shall  be 
completed  as  herdnbefore  provided,  prooeed  upon  a  drouit  into  the  dittriet  as  to  which  they 
are  hereby  consUtuted  judges  of  appeal,  and  shall  repair  snccesdvdy  to  the  county  town, 
and  to  at  least  one  other  town  in  each  of  the  counties  in  each  such  district,  (excepting  always 
combined  counties^  which  shall  for  this  purpose  be  held  but  as  one  county,  and  excepting  also 
the  oounty  of  Orkney  and  Shetkmd,  for  which  the  court  of  review  shall  be  hdd  only  at 
Kirkwall  in  Orkney,)  and  shall  there  hear  and  deiennine  on  all  such  appeals,  notice  having 
been  given  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the  difllbrent  places  at  which  they  are 
suooesHivdy  to  hold  thdr  courts,  and  of  the  days  reepeotivdy  on  which  thdr  odd  courts  are 
to  be  opened  in  each  place;  and  in  case  of  the  necessary  absence  of  any  of  the  three  sheri  A 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  remaining  two  shall  be  a  quorum  for  judging  in  such  appeals ; 
but  in  case  of  thdr  difiering  in  opinion,  they  shall  be  oUiged  to  refer  the  case  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sheriff  who  diall  be  absent;  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  sherifis  herein 
named  as  judges  of  appeal  bdng  incapacitated  or  dying,  and  no  successor  being  appdnted, 
alter  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  the  time  arrives  for  hdding  the  courts  of  appeal 
herdnbefore  directed,  the  lotd  preddent  of  the  court  of  sesdon  shall  appdnt  some  other 
sheriff' to  act  in  his  pbce,  who  shall  act  and  prooeed  acoonlingly ;  and  no  written  pleadings 
shall  be  allowed  before  such  courts  of  review,  nor  any  record  be  made  up  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  no  written  sentenoe  shall  be  pronounoed,  except  by  one  of  the  said  sherifis  writing 
the  word  *<  admit'*  or  **  reject,"  (as  the  case  may  be,)  on  the  daim  in  dispute,  and  by 
him  and  the  other  sherifis  subscribing  thdr  names  to  the  word  so  written  s  provided  alws}*, 
that  it  shall  be  competent  for  such  sheriflih  acting  as  judges  of  appeal,  to  find  the  appdiant 
liable  in  costs  when  they  affirm  the  judgment  appealed  fitom,  and  to  modify  and  decern 
for  the  same ;  on  which  deoemiture  the  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  enforce  payment  as  of 
an  ordinary  debt,  within  the  oounty  where  the  disputed  daJm  was  presented ;  and  the  judg. 
ments  of  such  sherifib  on  all  such  appeals  shall  be  pronounoed  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November  in  this  present  year,  and  ahall  be  final  and  condudve  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  not  liable  to  any  process  of  review ;  and  shaU,  whenever  they  vary  or  reverse  the 
judgment  conqilained  of,  be,  upon  thdr  production  subscribed  as  above,  a  warrant  for  the 
sheritf  who  made  up  the  register  to  alter  and  correct  his  registers  in  conformity  thereto, 
and  he  shaQ  so  alter  and  correct  them  accordingly,  and  shall  have  the  said  registers  completed 
with  such  corrections  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  in  this  present  year. 

XXY .  Whenever  any  party  shall  be  dismtisfied  with  any  judgment  of  a  sherifi;  admit- 
ting or  refusing  registration,  or  expunging  or  reftnng  to  expui^  any  names  already  on  his 
register,  at  any  of  the  annual  registrations  and  oorxections  herdnbefore  directed  to  be  hdd 
in  any  future  year,  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  such  party,  wherever  the  oounty  of  such 
sheriff  is  within  any  drcuit  of  the  court  of  jusddary,  to  appeal  ttom  such  judgment  to  the 
sherifis  liable  in  attendance  at  such  drcuit  for  the  district  within  whidi  such  county  is  situ- 
ate, which  sherifik,  or  some  three  of  thdr  number,  shall  remain  at,  or  return  to  the  drcuit 
town  of  suoh  district  after  the  autumnal  drcuit  in  each  such  year,  and  there  begin  to  hold 
thdr  court  for  diqiosing  of  sudi  appeals  on  some  day  between  the  fifteenth  and  twent}  -fifth 
days  of  September  in  each  such  year,  of  which  day  notice  shall,  one  week  before,  be  given 
by  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  of  greatest  drcahtion  within  such  county,  and  the  said 
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•heri fli  shall  there  finally  detennine  all  such  appeals  on  or  before  the  t^rentieth  day  of  Ooto- 
ber  thereafter ;  the  sherifidom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  being  alwaya  held  for  this  purixve 
to  be  within  the  district  of  InTemess,  and  the  sheiiff,  when  present,  being  entitled  to  act  as 
a  judge  of  appeal :  provided  always,  that  where  the  sheri  A  liable  in  attendance  at  any  such 
circuit  are  fewer  than  three,  or  where  any  of  them  is  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending 
by  sickneas  or  other  acddental  cause,  the  judge  or  judgee  at  the  said  autumnal  circuit  shall 
nominate  and  appoint  one  or  more  other  sherifb,  or  advocates  of  not  less  than  four  yean* 
standing,  to  act  along  with  the  attending  sherifis,  so  as  that  there  shall  always  be  three  judges 
iu  such  court  of  review ;  and  with  regard  to  the  judgments  pronounced  in  such  annual  re- 
gistrations by  the  sherifis  of  the  countiee  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  or  Linlithgow,  re- 
spectively, the  appeal  shall  be  to  the  sherififs  of  the  three  said  countiee  jointly,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  hold  a  court  for  this  purpose  at'Edinburgh,  at  some  time  previously  an- 
nounced, between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  daj-sof  Sepumber  in  each  year,  and  finally 
to  determine  on  all  appeals  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  October  thereafter :  provided 
always,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  any  of  the  said  three 
sheriffi^  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  sesrion,  on  the  application 
of  any  of  the  said  sheriffs,  to  appoint  some  other  sherifi*,  or  advocate  of  four  yean'  standing, 
to  act  and  ofiidate  in  place  of  the  sheriff  so  incapepitated ;  and  the  judgments  of  the  said 
courts  of  review  shall  in  all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  liable  to  no  process  of  review, 
and  shall,  whenever  they  reverse  or  vary  the  judgments  of  the  sheriff*  appealed  from,  be 
warrants  to  him  to  alter  and  correct  his  registera  in  conformity  thereto,  and  he  shall,  on  such 
judgments  being  made  known  to  him  by  the  parties,  alter  and  correct  such  registers  accord- 
ingly :  provided  always,  that  no  altemtion  of  the  sherifl'*8  judgments,  either  by  the  courts  of 
review  above  named,  or  by  any  other  judges  of  appeal,  shall  afiiect  the  merits  of  any  election 
actually  completed  and  carried  through  l>efore  the  date  of  such  altentlon,  except  in  so  fiir  a^ 
effect  may  be  given  to  such  altention  by  any  committee  of  the  commons  house  of  parlia- 
ment to  which  a  petition  against  such  election  may  be  referred  t  provided  also,  that  nothing 
herein  cmtained  shall  be  held  to  limit  or  restrain  the  powen  of  such  committee  to  take  into 
oonsidention  the  validity  of  any  vote  or  daim  for  registration  admitted  or  rejected  by  the 
sheriflfof  the  judges  of  appeal,  and  to  alter  the  register,  poll,  or  return  accordingly,  in  so  far 
as  concenDs  the  election  petitioned  against :  provided  also,  that  in  all  proceedings  before  such 
committee  for  determining  the  validity  of  any  elecUon  for  Scothuid,  all  deeds,  instruments, 
extracts,  or  other  writings,  which  are  probative  by  the  hw  of  Scotland,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  probative,  and  shall  be  received  in  evidence  by  such  committee,  without  proof  of 
the  execution,  signing,  or  examination  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  deeds,  instru** 
ments,  extraclsj,  or  other  writings  are  now  admitted  in  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  Scotland. 
XXV I.  In  all  elections,  after  t^e  end  of  this  present  parliament,  every  qualified  person 
whose  name  shall  appear  in  the  hut  corrected  register,  and  none  other,  shall  be  entitled  ta 
vote ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  inquire  on  that  occasion  into  any  other  fhcis  except  those 
of  the  party  tendering  the  vote  being  truly  the  individual  mentioned  in  the  said  register,  of 
his  being  still  pcoessed  of  the  qualification  there  recorded,  on  his  own  account,  and  not  in 
trust  for  or  at  the  pleasure  of  any  other  penon,  and  of  his  not  having  previously  voted  at  that 
election :  provided  always,  that  the  inquiry  into  these  facts  shall,  on  this  occasion,  be  confined 
to  the  putting  to  the  person  so  tendering  his  vote,  if  the  sherifif  shall  be  required  so  to  do  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate,  an  oath,  or  if  he  be  a  Quaker  or  Monvian,  a  solemn  affirmation,  iu 
the  form  of  the  schedule  I ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  at  any  such  poll  or  election  in 
put  to  any  registered  voter  any  other  oath  or  affirmation  whatsoever,  except  only  an  oath  or 
affirmation  against  bribery,  which,  if  required  on  the  part  of  any  candidate,  shall  then  be 
put  by  the  sherifi"  in  the  form  of  schedule  K :  provided  alwa}S|  that  any  person  who  has 
daimed  to  be  registered,  but  whoae  daim  has  been  rejected  by  the  sherifif  or  court  of  review, 
may,  notwithstanding,  tender  his  vote  at  any  election  where  such  register  is  in  force,  and  the 
sherifi"  or  his  substitute  shall  enter  any  vote  so  tendered,  with  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  given,  distinguishing  the  same  from  the  votes  given  by  persons  on  the  register, 
so  that  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  any  electfen  committee  to  give  effect  to  such  vote  in  dedd- 
ing  upon  the  validity  of  any  disputed  election ;  but  no  scrutiny  shall  be  allowed  by  or  before 
any  returning  officer  with  regard  to  any  votes  given  or  tendered  at  any  such  election. 
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XXVII.  Within  three  months  after  the  pueing  of  thii  act,  each  aherilT  shaU  divide  Ua 
county  into  oonyenient  districti  for  poUing,  foUewing,  ai  neariy  as  poarible,  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  baronies,  or  other  imomi  subdiTisiom^  and  shall  appoint  a  particular  poUiof  place 
for  each  such  district,  which  place  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  be  most  aocesiihle  to  the  voten 
in  the  district ;  and  such  polling  places  shall  in  no  case  be  more  in  number  than  fifteen  for 
any  one  county,  and  shall  be  so  ananged  as  that  no  more  than  six  hundred  peisons  or  ther». 
abouts  shall  poll  ai  any  election  at  any  one  place ;  and  each  tomi  derk  shall,  in  like  manner, 
appoint  one  polling  place  in  every  dty,  bui]gh,  or  town  of  whksh  he  is  derk,  in  which  the 
numkwr  of  Yoters  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  or  thereabouts,  and  shall,  whererer  the  num- 
ber of  registered  voten  in  any  such  dty,  buigh,  or  town  shall  eioeed  dx  hundred  or  there- 
by, divide  the  said  dty,  buigh,  or  town  into  convenient  districts,  and  appoint  a  convenient 
poUing  place  in  each  such  district,  so  as  that  no  more  than  about  dx  hundred  penons  shall 
poll  at  any  election  at  any  such  place ;  and  each  sheriff  derk  shall,  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  dieriff  has  so  divided  his  county  into  districts  for  polling,  make  up  a  distinct  list  of  the 
said  districts  and  the  polling  place  appointed  in  each,  and  shall  cause  copies  of  the  said  lists 
to  be  affixed  to  the  doon  of  all  the  country  parish  churches  in  his  county ;  and  each  town 
derk  shall,  within  the  same  period,  affix  lists  of  the  polling  place  or  polling  places  within  his 
burgh  to  all  the  churdi  doors  within  the  same ;  and  every  voter  shall  poll  at  the  pollii^  place 
of  the  district  within  which  the  premises,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  respect  of  which  he  daims 
to  vote,  may  be  ntuate,  except  only  where  such  polling  place  shall  be  in  an  idand  distant 
more  than  ten  milea  from  the  mainland  of  any  county,  in  which  esse  the  voten  not  readent 
in  encfa  idand  may  poll  at  the  polling  place  for  the  district  in  which  the  county  town  is  in- 
duded :  provided  always,  that  with  respect  to  the  contiguous  burghs  of  Anstruther  East, 
Anstruther  West,  and  Kilronny,  the  town  derk  of  Anstruther  East  shall  appouit  one  poll- 
ing place  within  the  said  buigh  of  Anstruther  East  for  the  whole  of  the  said  three  burglis, 
which  pbu»  shall  be  notified  in  manner  herdn  provided,  and  all  the  voters  in  the  said  three 
burghs  shall  poll  at  the  pdling  place  so  appointed ;  and  at  any  contested  dection,  the  sheriff 
shall,  if  required  by  any  of  the  candidates,  direct  two  or  more  booths,  or  halls,  rooms,  or 
other  places  for  poUing,  to  be  provided  at  each  polling  place ;  and  all  polls  shall  be  taken, 
both  at  dectioos  for  shires,  and  for  dtiei^  burghs,  and  towns,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  sheriff,  or  of  a  substitute  or  substitutes  named  by  him,  which  substitutes  the  sheriff  is 
hereby  empowered  to  name  at  his  own  disretkxi,  without  observing  the  forms  neoeaary  in 
the  appdntment  of  ordinary  substitutes  recdving  salaries ;  and  each  substitute  so  superin- 
tending a  polling  place  shall  luive  the  awastannpi  of  a  dark  or  of  derks,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  sheriff,  with  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  candidates,  if  they  can  agree^  and  by  the  sheriff 
derk  of  the  county  in  case  of  thdr  not  agreeing ;  and  each  poll  derk  shall  have  with  him  at 
the  polling  place  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  raster  of  that  district  of  the  shire,  or  of  the 
dty,  burgh,  or  town,  or  dties,  buigH  or  towns,  attached  to  each  such  pdling  place  entitled 
to  shara  in  the  dection  within  the  said  shire,  as  the  case  may  be,  alphabeticaUy  amused  as 
herein  directed,  according  to  which  copy  the  votee  shall  be  taken. 

XXVII  I.  Writs  for  the  election  of  memben  to  serve  for  shires,  or  for  any  dty,  buigh, 
or  town  entitled  to  send  a  member  or  memben  for  itadi^  shall  be  directed  as  heretofore  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  shire;  and  where  the  dection  is  for  a  district  of  dties,  bui|(hs,  or  towns, 
a  writ  shall  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  spedfied  in  schedule  L,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  as 
herdnafter  directed,  at  the  town  spedfied  in  the  said  sdiedule  L  for  each  of  the  said  dis- 
tricts respectivdy  *,  and  each  sheriff  shall  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  writ  the  day  on  which  ho 
recdved  it,  and  shall  within  three  dajis  thereafter  annoiince  a  day  or  days,  which  day  or  dajs 
shall  (except  only  in  the  case  of  Orkney,  as  herefattfter  provided)  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  dxteen  days  after  that  on  which  the  writ  was  recdved,  for  the  dection  or  dections 
within  his  shire,  and  shall  give  due  inUmation  thereof  by  printed  or  written  notices  affixed 
on  the  doois  of  all  the  parish  churdies  (except  as  herdnaller  excepted)  within  the  county, 
when  the  dection  is  for  a  county,  and  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  dty,  buigh,  or  town, 
or  dties,  buighs,  or  towns,  when  the  dection  is  for  a  town  or  district  of  towns,  and  also, 
where  he  thinks  this  expedient,  by  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  or  newspapeis  of  great. 
est  drculation  in  the  county  or  district 

XXIX.  On  the  day  named  by  the  sheriff  for  the  decUon  for  the  shire,  the  sheriff  shall 
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vepftir  to  tka  market  cnm,  or  aome  other  oonTenient  and  open  plaoe  in  or  immediately 
adjoining  the  county  town»  and  sluUl  there  pnbiidy  prodaim  the  writ  by  reading  it ;  pro- 
Tided  alwayi,  that  the  writ  for  the  ttiftedoountiesof  Claekiikannan  and  Kinross  shall  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  town  of  Dollar ;  and  that  the  writ  for  the  united  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nain 
shall  be  proclaimed  at  the  town  of  Forres  ;  and  that  the  writ  Ibr  the  nnited  oounties  of  Ross 
and  Cniouurty  shall  be  proclaimed  at  the  town  of  Dingwall ;  and  if  no  more  than  one  candi- 
date shall  at  the  time  of  such  prodamation  be  proposed  for  the  choice  of  the  decbnB,  he 
shall,  upon  a  show  of  hands,  forthwith  declare  the  person  so  put  in  nomination  to  be  duly 
elected:  but  if  more  candidates  shall  be  proposed,  and  a  poll  is  demanded,  the  proceedings 
shall  be  a^jottmed  for  a  period  to  be  named  by  the  sheriff,  but  not  exceeding  two  free  days, 
cauiuaiTe  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  the  polling  shall  commence  at  the  places  previously 
Intimated,  at  nine  of  the  dock  of  the  day  that  shaU  be  named. 

XXX.  Where  the  election  shall  be  for  any  dty,  buigh,  or  town,  or  district  of  dties, 
buighs,  or  towns,  the  sheriff  to  whom,  as  hereinbefore  directed,  the  writ  shall  have  been 
addressed,  shall,  on  the  day  and  hour  preriondy  mmed  by  him  for  such  dection,  repair  to 
the  market  cress,  or  some  other  oonvenient  and  open  pbwe  in  or  immediately  a^jdning  any 
town  or  buigh  sending  a  member  by  itsdf,  or  that  town  of  any  district  at  whksh,  as  here- 
inbefore directed,  the  writ  for  the  whole  district  is  to  be  proclaimed,  and  shall  there  pub- 
lidy  proclaim  the  writ  by  reading  it ;  and  If  no  more  candidates  shall  be  proposed  for  the 
choice  of  the  decton  than  there  are  vacandes  to  be  filled  up,  he  shall  dedare  the  person  or 
persons  put  in  nominatkm  to  be  duly  elected,  on  a  show  of  hands ;  it  being  always  competent 
for  any  registered  voter  redding,  or  having  his  qualification  in  any  other  dty,  burgh,  or 
town  of  the  district,  to  repair  to  the  place  where  the  writ  is  thus  proclaimed,  and  to  put 
any  person  in  nomination,  provided  that  voter  shall  first  satisfy  the  sheriff  that  he  is  truly 
registered,  by  produdng  an  extract  of  his  registration,  and  by  taking,  if  required,  the  oath 
in  sdiedule  I ;  but  if  more  candidates  shall  be  proposed  than  there  are  vacandes  to  be 
filled  up,  and  a  poll  shall  be  demanded,  the  proceedings  shall  be  adjourned  for  not  more 
than  three  frse  days,  exdudve  of  Shturdays  and  Sundays:  provided  alwajs,  that  In  the  dis- 
trict indudhig  the  town  of  Kirkwall  In  Orkney  the  adjournment  may  be  made  for  any  peri- 
od not  exceeding  seven  Anee  days;  and  the  dieriff  who  prodaimed  the  writ,  having  thus  fixed 
one  particuhur  day  on  which  the  polls  are  to  take  place  in  all  the  burghs  of  the  district,  shall 
forthwith  send  a  written  nodce  to  each  sheriff  within  whose  shire  any  dty,  burgh,  or  town 
of  the  district  is  dtuate,  that  a  pdl  has  been  demanded,  and  also  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  to 
begin ;  and  each  such  sheriff  shall  accordingly  appoint  such  a  number  of  substitutes  and 
derks  as  may  be  neccsmry  to  asdst  or  ofiteiate  as  before  provided  at  each  of  the  polling  places 
provided  in  any  of  the  dtles,  buighs,  or  towns  of  such  districts  within  his  county ;  and  the 
polling  shall  begin  at  each  such  polling  phce  at  nine  of  the  dock  of  the  day  so  appointed, 
and  shall  proceed  thereafter  as  herdnafter  provided. 

XXXI.  And  in  respect  of  the  remote  dtuation  of  certmn  parts  of  the  county  of  Orimey 
and  Sbetiand,  and  the  oondonal  difficulty  of  communication  therewith,  the  sheriff  of  Ork- 
ney to  whom  the  writ  for  the  dection  of  a  member  for  the  said  county  shall  be  addressed  at 
Kiricwall,  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  reodving  the  same,  Issue  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  Bttfastitute  fai  Shetland,  fixing  a  day  for  the  dection  for  the  said  county,  which  day 
shall  not  be  less  than  twdve  nor  more  than  sixteen  days  after  that  on  which  the  writ  was 
reodved,  and  shall  forward  or  transmit  the  said  precept,  with  the  least  posdble  delay,  di- 
rectly to  the  said  sheriff  substitute  in  Shetland,  who,  immediately  on  receipt  thereof,  shall 
announce  the  day  of  dection  by  notices  on  the  church  doors ;  and  if  on  the  day  of  election 
more  candidates  than  one  shall  be  put  in  nomination,  and  a  pdl  shall  be  demanded,  the 
sheriff  shall  then  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  ten,  or  more  than  four- 
teen da}'s,  and  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  despatch  notice  of  this  adjournment  to  the 
sheriff  substitute  of  Shethmd,  as  in  the  case  above  provided  for;  and  the  palling  shall  com- 
mence accordingly  at  the  different  polling  places  in  both  parts  of  the  county  on  the  day  to 
which  the  proceedings  are  adjourned,  and  sbaU  proceed  as  hereinafter  directed,  as  in  other 
cases  of  polling. 

XXXII.  No  potl  at  any  elecUon,  either  for  a  county  or  a  dty,  buigh,  or  town,  or  district 
of  dtles,  burghs,  or  towns,  shaU  be  directed  to  begin  on  a  Saturday,  or  shall  be  kept  open  for 
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more  than  two  ooDfecutiTd  days,  and  that  only  between  the  hoiin  of  nine  in  the  momimi^ 
and  four  in  the  afternoon  for  the  fint  day,  and  between  the  boon  of  eight  in  the  morning 
and  four  of  the  aflenioon  for  the  lecond  day :  prorided  always,  that  the  poll  at  any  one 
place  may  be  dosed  before  the  termination  of  the  aaid  two  days,  if  all  the  candidates  or  thefr 
agents  and  the  sheriff  shall  agree  in  so  doehig  it :  provided  also,  that  where  the  proceedings 
at  any  election  shall  be  obstructed  by  any  riot  or  open  violence,  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute 
at  the  place  where  the  riot  has  occurred,  may  adjourn  the  poll  at  that  place  to  the  Mowing 
day  or  some  other  oonTenient  time,  and  if  necessary  may  repeat  such  adjournment  till  such 
obstruction  may  haye  ceased,  he  always  giving  notice  to  the  sheriff  who  is  to  make  the  return 
of  such  adjournment  having  been  made  -,  and  any  day  where  the  poll  shall  have  been  so 
adjourned  at  any  polling  places  shall  not  be  reckoned  one  of  the  two  days  of  polling  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  state  of  the  poll  be  finally  declared,  nor  the  result  of 
the  election  proclaimed,  until  the  poll  so  interrupted  shall  be  dosed  and  trannnitted,  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  to  the  sheriff  who  is  to  make  the  return ;  and  each  sheriff  in  chaiigeof 
each  polling  phice  shall  take  care  that  the  attending  deric  at  the  place  has  with  him  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  aforesaid  alphabetical  register,  and  shall  receive  the  votes  of  all  penons  then 
qualified  to  vote  aooording  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  record  and  prograssively 
number  each  vote  for  eaoh  candidate  in  a  poll  book,  and  he  and  the  derk  shall  subscribe 
their  names  to  each  page  of  the  said  book  before  making  or  allowing  to  be  made  any  entry 
in  the  succeeding  page;  and  the  poU  book  or  books  shall  at  the  dose  of  the  fint  day^s  pdling 
be  publidy  sealed  up  by  the  aaid  acting  sheriff  and  pdl  clerk,  and  be  taken  cbaiige  of  by  the 
said  sheriff,  and  on  the  oommenoement  of  the  pdl  of  the  second  day  he  shall  publidy  break 
the  seals,  and  then  proceed  as  formerly ;  and  immediatdy  after  the  pdl  at  his  polling  place 
is  finally  doied,  the  officiating  sheriff  shall  forthwith  seal  up  and  transmit  or  deliver  the  said 
pdl  books  to  the  sheriff  acting  as  the  returning  officer  for  the  shire. 

XXXI II.  The  sheriff  to  whom  the  said  poll  books  have  been  transmitted  or  delivered, 
shall  on  the  day  next  but  one  after  the  dose  of  the  poll  (unless  such  day  shall  be  Sunday, 
and  then  on  the  Monday  folluwlng),  openly  break  the  seals  of  the  said  poll  books,  and  caat 
up  the  number  of  votes  as  they  appear  on  the  said  several  books,  and  shall  openly  declare 
the  state  and  result  of  the  poll,  and  make  prodamation  of  the  member  or  memben  chosen, 
not  later  than  two  of  the  clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day,  and  shall  forthwith  make  a 
return  in  the  form  presently  used  (as  nearly  as  may  be),  in  terms  of  the  writ,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  to  the  derk  of  the  crown  in  Enghmd ;  and  if  the  votes  shall  be  equal,  he  shall 
make  a  double  return. 

XXXI  v.  Where  the  election  is  for  one  dty,  burgh,  or  town  sendiiig  a  member  or  two 
members  by  itsdf,  or  for  a  district  of  towns  lying  wholly  within  one  shire,  the  add  pdl 
books  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  the  return  made  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  within  which 
such  dty,  burgh,  or  town,  or  district  shall  be  situate ;  and  where  the  dection  shall  be  for  a 
district  or  set  of  buighs  or  towns  l)ing  in  different  shires,  the  said  poll  books  shall  be  sever- 
ally transmitted  in  the  fiist  instance  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  shires  within  which  any  of 
the  said  buighs  or  towns  shall  be  situate,  and  thereafter  the  other  sheriA  shall  transmit  the 
said  poll  books  to  the  sheriff,  to  whom,  as  herein  provided,  the  writ  shall  have  been  directed, 
by  whom  the  votes  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  result  dedared,  and  the  return  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  duly  elected  shall  be  made,  as  above,  to  the  derk  of  the  crown  in  England. 

XXXV.  No  person  not  now  on  the  rdl  of  freehddera  shall  be  admitted  to  daim  or  to 
vote  at  the  dection  for  any  shire  in  respect  of  any  subject  situate  within  the  limits  of  any 
dty,  bttigh,  or  toirn  entitled  to  send  or  to  contribute  towards  sending  a  member  to  parlia^ 
ment ;  nor  tfhall  any  person  be  admitted  to  daim  or  to  vote  in  the  dection  for  any  dty, 
town,  or  burgh  in  respect  of  any  subject  not  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  said  dty,  town» 
or  burgh. 

XXXVI.  No  sheriff  shall  be  entitled,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  any  member  of  parliament  to  be  holden  within  the  county  or  combined 
ouunties  of  which  he  shall  be  sheriff;  and  no  sheriff  substitute,  and  no  sheriff  derk  ar 
deputy  sheriff  derk,  shall  be  entitled,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  vote  or  to  be 
elected  at  any  dection  for  a  member  to  serve  In  parliament  for  the  shire  of  which  he  b  the 
sheriff  substitute  or  sheriff  derk ;  and  no  town  derk  or  depute  town  derk  shall  be  entitled 
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to  vote,  or  to  be  elected  for  the  dty,  burgh,  town,  or  district  in  whkh  he  is  such  dei^;  and 
no  sheriff  substitute,  sheriff  derk,  or  town  derk  shall,  alter  the  passing  of  this  act,  directly 
or  indirectly,  act  as  an  agent  for  any  candidate  in  any  nwtter  connected  with  or  preparatory 
to  any  deetion  fior  the  county  or  burgh  respectiydy  in  which  such  persons  shall  be  respec- 
tlTdy  sheriff  substituto,  sheriff  derk,  or  town  derk. 

XXX  VU.  From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  poiiiament,  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peeiB  shall  be  entitled  to  be  reglstored  and  to  Yoto  at  all  elections  for  memben  of  parliament 
for  Scotland,  and  shall  also  be  entitled,  though  not  so  registered,  to  be  dected  to  senre  as 
such  members  for  any  county,  dty,  burgh,  or  town,  or  district  of  buighs,  in  Scotbnd ;  and 
after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  no  member  for  any  county  in  Scotland  shall  bo 
required  to  be  qualified  as  an  elector,  or  to  hold  any  superiority  within  such  county. 

XXXVIII.  If  any  sherifi;  sheriff  substitute,  sheriff  derk,  town  derk,  or  any  permn 
whatMOTer,  shall  wilfully  contraTene  or  disobey  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  thing  which  such  sheriff,  sheriff  substitute^  sheriff  derk,  town 
derk,  or  other  person  is  hereby  required  to  do,  he  shall  for  such  his  offence  be  liable  to  be 
sued  in  the  court  of  session  by  any  registered  iroter,  candidate,  member  actually  returned, 
or  other  party  aggrieved,  for  the  penal  sum  of  iive  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  jury  before 
whom  such  action  shall  be  tried  may  find  their  verdict  for  the  full  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds^  or  for  any  less  sum  which  the  said  jury  shall  think  it  just  that  such  party  defender 
should  pay  to  such  party  pursuer ;  and  the  defender  in  such  action  bdng  convicted  shall 
pay  sudi  penal  sum  so  awarded,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  to  the  party  who  noay  sue  for  the 
same,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  of  any  party  aggrieved  by  the  misoonduct  of 
any  sheriff  as  returning  officer  to  recover  such  damages  for  a  fiilse  return  as  he  may  be  en- 
titled to  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute  now  in  force :  provided  always,  that  ewery 
such  action  shall  be  raised  within  four  calendar  numths  next  after  the  cause  of  action  has 
arisen,  and  that  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  defender  at  least  one  month  befora 
the  raising  of  any  such  action,  signed  by  the  party  raising  such  action,  or  his  agent,  and 
setting  forth  the  pbce  of  abode  of  the  party  signing  the  same  s  provided  also^  that  any  such 
defonder  against  whom  any  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered,  in  any  such  action,  shall  be 
allowed  to  plead  such  judgment  as  a  bar  to  any  other  action  which  may  be  brought  against 
him  for  the  same  matter  or  thing,  and  such  other  action  being  thereupon  dismissed,  such 
defender  shall  recover  his  full  costs  thereof. 

XXXIX.  Every  person  daiming  to  be  registered,  shall,  at  the  time  of  malung  such 
daim,  pay  a  fee  of  two  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  sheriff  derk,  or  to  the  town  derk  receiv- 
ing such  daim ;  out  of  which  monies  the  said  derks  respectivdy  shall  be  obliged  to  provide 
all  the  books,  and  to  perform  all  the  derk's  business  necessary  for  making  up  the  registers^ 
and  making  copies  thereof  for  the  different  polling  places  in  the  shire  or  burgh. 

XL.  The  monies  which  are  now  in  use  to  be  aUowed  to  the  sheriffs  in  their  aooounts  with 
the  exchequer  for  executing  writs  for  elections,  shall  continue  to  be  allowed  to  them  on  such 
accounts ;  and  all  halls,  rooms,  booths,  or  other  places  hired,  constructed,  or  prepared 
for  taking  the  polls,  shall  be  so  hired,  constructed,  or  prepared  by  contract  with  the  can- 
didates, or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  by  the  sheriff  derk,  at  thdr  joint  and  equal  expense:  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  expense  of  such  hiring  or  construction  at  any  one  polling  phice  for  a 
county  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  nor  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  at  any  one 
polling  place  in  any  dty,  burgh,  or  town ;  and  the  candidates  shall  further  be  bound  to  pay 
and  contribute  among  them  to  each  poll  derk  one  guinea  per  day  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to 
contribute  and  pay  a  certain  fee  to  each  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  for  superintending  the 
polls^  the  amount  of  which  fee  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  three  guineas  per  day  for 
each  such  sheriff  or  substitute ;  and  the  candidates,  in  all  cases  where  a  pdl  has  been  de- 
manded, shall,  in  Hke  manner,  be  bound  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff  derks,  or  town  clerks,  in  the  transmission  of  precepts,  intimations,  poll 
books,  or  other  communicatioiis  required  or  enjoined  by  this  act ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be 
proposed  as  a  candidate  without  his  consent,  the  person  so  proposing  him  shall  be  liable  to 
defray  his  share  of  all  these  expenses,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  him- 
self. 

XLI.  Each  sheriff  shall  be  entitled  to  make  a  charge  for  the  time  and  kibour  emplo}ed 
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In  inrMtffstfaif  and  disposing  of  the  daims  and  ot^jectfons  above  specified,  either  originally 
in  his  own  ooonty,  or  there  or  elsewhere,  as  a  Judge  of  appeal,  which  chaii^  shall  not  be 
mors  than  five  guineas  Ibr  eirery  period  of  eight  houn  employed  by  him  or  by  any  assistant 
sheiiiror  advocate  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  by  this  act  authorised  and  diiected,  ex- 
dusiTely,  in  any  such  investigations,  over  and  above  Us  or  their  reasonable  travelling  ex- 
penses;  and  which  charge  shall  be  audited  and  examined  in  the  exchequer,  and  allowed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  may  seem  just,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  chaifes  hitherto  included 
in  the  annual  aooonnts  of  such  sherifft,  the  said  charge  to  be  always  stated  in  exchequer  as 
socn  as  oouTeniently  may  be  after  the  duty  is  perfbrmed,  and  to  be  there  audited  and  allowed 
at  the  firM  settlement  of  each  sherifl*B  aooounto  which  shall  thereafter  take  plaoe :  provided 
always,  that  no  charge  shall,  in  any  oase^  be  allowed  for  a  greater  number  of  houn  so  em- 
ployed by  such  sherlir  and  by  such  aMistantB  in  originally  dedding  on  the  claims  in  any  one 
county,  than  thirty  periods  of  eight  hours  for  each  such  sheriff  and  assistant  rsspectively. 

XLII.  When  any  sheriff  who  ie  hereinbefore  required  to  examine  and  dedde  on  the 
daims  for  registration  within  his  county,  or  to  whom  any  writ  for  election  is  directed,  shall 
be  incapadtated  from  acting  by  sickness  or  unavddable  absence,  one  of  his  ordinary  substi- 
tutes may  act  In  his  stead,  provided  he  hdd  a  substitution  spedally  authoridng  him  to  do  so: 
provided  also^  that  if  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Edinbui^,  Lanarlc.  Fife,  Forflir, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Ayr,  Inverness,  or  Renfrew,  or  Oriaiey  in  Shetland,  or  any  of  them, 
shall,  after  the  pusing  of  this  act,  represent  to  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  sesston,  that, 
by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  daims  of  registration  presented  or  likdy  to  be  presented 
in  such  counties,  it  will  be  impracticaMe  for  them,  without  assistance,  to  dispose  of  such 
daims  within  the  period  limited  by  this  act;  then,  and  in  that  esse,  ft  shall  be  competent  to 
the  said  lord  president,  being  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  such  representation,  and  he  is 
hereby  required  to  nominate  and  appoint  one  or  more  other  sheriflk  or  advocates  of  at  least 
ibur  yean*  standing,  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the  ssld  daims  within  the  said  counties,  or  any 
of  them ;  and  all  judgments  pronounced  by  the  said  assistant  sheriffs  or  advocates  shall  be 
liable  to  be  appealed  fh>m,  as  If  they  had  been  pronounced  by  the  sheriff  of  the  count}*. 

XLII  I.  The  notices  required  by  this  act  to  be  given  at  church  doon  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary at  any  of  the  churches  in  the  islands  of  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  Bam,  Harris,  or  Eig, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  nor  at  any  of  the  churches  in  the  island  of  Lewis  in  the  county 
of  Ross,  nor  at  any  of  the  churches  in  the  islands  of  Tiree.  Coil,  or  Gigha,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  nor  at  any  of  the  churdies  in  the  county  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  except  such  as 
are  in  what  is  called  the  mainland  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  respectively. 

XL  IV.  The  assessment,  collection,  and  management  of  the  money  termed  the  **  rogue 
money,**  which  is  now  vested  in  certain  meetingi  of  the  Areeholden,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  commissionen  of  supply  at  their  ordinary  slated  meetings,  and  they  shall  be  bound  to 
collect  and  apply  it  fbr  the  same  purposes  as  heretofbre. 

XLV.  All  powen,  duties,  and  functions  now  vested  in  or  exigible  fh>m  any  meeting  of 
freeholden,  by  any  law  or  statute  in  force  at  the  dissolution  of  this  present  pariiament,  shall 
thereafter  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  said  commissionen  of  supply,  who  shall  exer- 
dse  and  discharge  the  mme  at  their  regular  meetings  as  ftUly  and  effectually  as  the  said 
meeUngs  of  fireehdden  might  previously  have  exerdsed  or  dischaiged  them. 

XLVL  The  word  *< sheriff**  shall  be  hdd  to  indude  the  word  **  Stewart;'*  and  the  words 
"sheriff  substitute"  shall  be  hdd  to  indude  the  words  *•  Stewart  substitute;'*  and  the 
words  *<  shire*'  or  <* county"  shall  be  hdd  to  indude  the  word  **  stewartry ;"  and  the  words 
'*  sheriff  derk**  shall  be  hdd  to  indude  the  words  <*  Stewart  deric,"  and  "  sheriff  derk  de- 
pute, and  "  Stewart  derk  depute  ;*'  and  the  words  <*  town  derk*'  shall  be  hdd  to  indude  the 
words  **  town  derk  depute  :**  provided  also,  that  no  misnomer  or  inaccurate  description  of 
any  person  or  place  in  any  writing  made  in  the  form  of  any  schedule  to  this  act  annexed,  or 
in  any  list  or  register  or  notice  made  under  authority  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  way  prevent 
or  abridge  the  operation  of  this  act,  provided  that  such  person  or  pkce  shall  be  so  designated 
in  such  writing,  list,  register,  or  notice,  as  to  be  commonly  understood  :  provided  also,  that 
no  appeal  shall  be  competent  to  any  sheriff  or  stowart  fh>m  any  thing  vhich  may  be  done  by 
their  substitutes  in  the  execution  of  this  act. 

XiiVII.  Ail  Uws,  statutes,  and  usages  now  in  force  respecting  the  right  of  decilng  the 
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qualifications  of  dectora,  and  the  actual  election  of  memben  to  serve  in  parliament  for  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as 
they  are  Inconsistent  or  at  Tariance  with  the  prorisions  of  this  act :  provided  alirays,  that 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever. 

XL  VIII.  If  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament  shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  but  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  present  year,  in  such  esse  such  persons 
only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  parliament  for 
any  county,  city,  bui^h,  or  town,  or  district  of  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  as  would  have  been 
entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  respective  lists  of  voters  for  the  same  directed  to  be  made  under 
this  act  if  the  day  of  election  had  been  the  day  for  making  out  such  respective  lists,  and  all 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election  although  tiiey  may  not  be  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithsbinding;  and  the  poll- 
ing at  such  election  for  any  county  may  be  oontinued  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  polling  at 
such  election  for  any  dty,  bur^  or  town,  or  district  of  dlies,  burghs,  or  towns,  may  be  con- 
tinued for  eight  da}>,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding. 


SCHEDULES  TO  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  ACT  REFERS. 
SCHEDtJLE  A. 

COUMTIBS  TO  RETURN  ONE  MEMBER  EACH. 


Aberdeen 

ATgyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Bute 

Berwidc 

Caithness 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Fife 

Foriar 

Haddington 

Invemees 

EJncardine 

Kircudbright 


Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth,  ezdusive  of  tlie  parishes  of  TuIIi- 
allan,  Culross,  Muckliart,  Logie,  and 
Fossaway,  annexed  to  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan  by  schedule  B. 

Renfrew 

RoKbuBgh 

Sdkirk 

Stirling,  exdudve  of  the  parish  of  Alva, 
annexed  to  Kinross,  &c.  by  schedule  B. 

Sutherland 

Wigton 


SCHEDULE  B. 

OOMBINSD  COUNTIES,  EACH  TWO  TO  RETURN  ONE  MEMBER. 

Elgin  and  Nairn. 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  together  with  that  part  of  Perthshire  which  constitutes  the  parish- 
es of  TuUiallan,  Cuirass,  and  Mudchart,  and  the  Perthshire  portions  of  the  parishes  of 
Logie  and  Fossaway,  and  that  part  of  the  shire  of  Stirling  which  constitutes  the  parish  of 
Alva. 


Edinburgh 


SCHEDULE  C. 

TOWNS  TO  RETORN  TWO  MEMBERS  EACH. 

I         Glasgow 


Aberdeen 

Paisley 

Dundee 


SCHEDULE  D. 

TOWNS  10  RETURN  ONE  MEMBER  EACH. 

I  Greenock 

Perth  , 
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SCHEDULE  E. 

COMBINU)  BURGHS  AND  TOWNS,  BACH  SET  OR  DISTRICT  JOINTLY  TO  RETURN 
ONE  MEMBER* 


1. 

KirkwaU 

Wick 

Dornock 

Dingwall      .... 

Tain 

Cromarty ^ 

2. 

Fortrose 

InyemesR 

Nairn 

Forres 


Elffin     . 
Ciuien     . 
Banff     . 
Inverury 
Kintore 
Peterhead 


3. 


InTerberrie    . 
Montrose      .    . 
Aberbrothwick 
Brechin     .    .    . 
Forfar      .    . 


Cupar 

St  Andrews  .  . 
Anstruther  Easter 
Anstruther  Wester  . 

Crail 

Kilrenny  .  .  . 
Pittenweem .     .     . 


Dysart    .    . 
Kirkaldy  . 
Kinghom    . 
Burntisland 


6. 


Inyerkeithing 
Dunfermline 
Queensferry    . 
Culross    .    . 
SUrling      .     . 


►  Jointly. 


Jointly. 


Joisitly. 


JoinUy. 


Jointly. 


JoinUy. 


Jointty. 


Renfrew    .  • 
Rutherglen    . 
Dumbarton  . 
Kilmarnock    . 
Port  Glasgow 


Haddington    . 
Dunbar    .    .    . 
North  Berwick 
Lauder    .     .     . 
Jedburgh    .    . 


Leith  .  .  . 
Portobello  . 
Musselburgh 

Linlithgow 
Lanark  .     . 
Falkirk    .    . 
Airdrio  .    . 
Hamilton 


Ayr.    .    .    . 

Irvine  .  .  . 
CampbelUown 
Inverary  .  . 
Oban     .    .    . 


Dumfries     .    . 
Sanquhar  .     . 
Annan      .    . 
Lochmaben 
Kirkcudbright 


Wigton  .  .  . 
New  Galloway 
Stranraer  .  . 
Whithorn      . 


10. 


IL 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1 
1 

} 

} 

} 
1 


JiinUy. 


Joint-y. 


Joinly. 


Jointly. 


Jointly. 


JoinUy. 


JoinUy. 


SCHEDULE  P.  (Part  First) 

shire  or  town  of  I,  A.  B.  [desigtiaium]  hereby  claim  to  be  en- 

rolled as  a  voter  in  the  county  [or  town]  of  as  proprietor  [tenant  or  occupant]  of  tlie 

lands  [or  houses,  feu  dudes,  et  cetera^]  of  in  the  parish  [or  townj  of 

and  county  of  ^  and  m  catet  within  burgh  in  support  of  my  claim  1  produce 

herewith  a  [disposition,  seisin,  lease,  el  cetera,  of  date,  el  ceterof  as  tfte  case  may  6e.] 
{date.)  (Signed)  A-  B. 

SCHEDULE  F.  (Part  Second.) 

No.  lodged  vn\h  me  C.  D.  schoolmaster  of  or  town  derk  of 

in  shire,  this  day  of  (together  with  the  dispo- 

sition, seisin,  lease,  el  cetera,  above  written  in  cases  of  claims  within  burghs.) 

(Signed)  C.  D. 
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Ko. 

Date  of 
terSff. 

Ntme. 

Calling. 

or  TBoant 

Descriptton 

Fea  Daty, 
8k. 

NameofPlMe, 
Villaire.  Farm, 

CouDty. 

SCHEDULE  G.  (No.  2.)  for  Towns. 

FORM  OP   RRGISTER  TO  BB  KEPT  BT  TOWN  CLERK. 


Mo. 

Date. 

Nain». 

Cdling. 

Proprietor 
or  Teoant. 

Hooae,  Wars, 
honae.  Shop, 

Street,  Lane, 
or  other  Place 
of  ReaideDoe. 

Fkrish. 

8C 
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SCHEDULE  R    Part  Pint 

Shire  or  town  of  I,  £.  F.,  objeefc  to  the 

dalm  of  ^.  B.  to  be  admitted  [or  to  continue  on  the  loD]  ai  a  TOter  for  the  shire  or  town' of 
on  the  following  ground ;  [here  nuiif  be  stated  skortly  the  ground, 
m  that  property  or  occupancy  not  oftuffident  valve  s  that  the  party  ii  not  or  hat  ceased  to  be 
proprietor^  tettant,  or  occupant ;  that  he  has  not  paid  taxes ;  thai  he  is  personally  disqualified, 
as  being  a  minorf  a  fatuous  person,  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  et  cetera:]  and  1  cmve  to  be 
heard  on  the  said  objection  before  the  sheri£ 

(Date,)  (Signed)  E,  F. 


ObjecUons  to  No. 
O.  H,,  schoolmaster  or  town  derk,  this 


SCHEDULE  H.    Part  Seoond. 
day  of 


(Signed) 


lodged  with  me, 


SCHEDULE  L    ' 

I,  A.  B,,  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  am  the  indiTidual  described  in  the  register 
for  as  A,  B.  of  [here  insert  description  m  the  same  words  as 

Contained  in  the  register]  t  that  I  am  still  the  proprietor  [or  occupant]  of  the  property  for 
which  I  am  so  registered,  and  hold  the  same  for  my  own  benefit,  and  not  In  trust  for  or  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  other  person ;  and  that  I  have  not  already  Toted  at  this  election. 

SCHEDULE  K. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  not  reoelTed,  or  had,  by  myself  or  any 
person  for  my  use  or  benefit,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  office,  place,  or  employment,  gift 
or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security  for  any  money,  ofltoe,  or  gift,  iit  order  to  give  my  vote 
at  this  elecUon. 

SCHEDULE  L. 


Towns  where  the  Writ  for  Dirtricts  is 
to  be  procliiined. 


SherUEi  to  whom  the  Writ  Is  to 
be  addressed. 


Leith,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs  .     . 
Wick,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs 
Inverness,  for  the  district  to  which  it  bdongs 
Elgin,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs  .    . 
Montrose,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs     .    • 
Saint  Andrews,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs 
Kirkaldy,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs 
Stirling,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs    . 
Kilmarnock,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs 
Haddington,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs  . 
Dumfries,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs 
Wigton,  for  the  district  to  which  it  betongs  . 
Ayr,  for  the  district  to  which  it  belongs    .    . 
Falkirk,  for  the  district  to  which  it  bdongs    . 


Sherifi'of  F^inburgh. 
Sheriff  of  Caithness. 
Sherifi'of  Inverness. 
Sherifi'of  Elgin  and  Moray. 
Sherifi'of  Forfar. 
Sherifi'of  Fife. 
SheriflTof  Fife. 
Sherifi'of  Stiriing. 
Sheriff  of  Ayr. 
Sheriff  of  Haddington. 
Sheriff  of  Dumfries. 
Sheriff  of  WigtOD. 
Sheriff  of  Ayr. 
Sheriff  of  StirUng. 


SCHEDULE  M. 

TOWNS  TO  RETURN  TWO  MEMBERS  EACH. 

Edinburgh. — From  a  point  oo  the  road  from  Leith  to  Queensferry  which  is  distant  firar 
hundred  yards,  measured  along  such  road,  to  the  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets 
the  Inverldth  road  at  the  house  called  Golden  Acre,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north-westeni 
comer  of  the  enclosure  of  John  Watson's  institution ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  second 
■tone  bridge,  marked  No.  2,  on  the  Union  canal;  thence  In  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at 
which  the  westom  wall  of  the  endosure  of  the  lunatle  asylum  at  Momingside  meets  the 
Jordan  or  Pow  bom;  thence  down  the  Jordan  or  Pow  burn  to  a  point  which  If  distant  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  ywda,  meesored  along  such  burn,  below  the  arah  orer  the  same  on  the 
Carlisle  road ;  tfaenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  Arthur^  seat ;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Feeder  enters  the  western  dde  of  Lochend  lo(^ ;  thenoe  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  Pilrig  street  joins  Ldth  walk ;  thenoe  along  Fllrig  street 
and  the  Bennington  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  Utter  meets  the  road  fiom  Leith  to 
Qneensferry ;  thenoe  along  the  road  fhnn  Leith  to  Queensferry  to  the  point  first  described. 
6/ai^ow.-— From  the  point,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  at  which  the  riTer  KeWin  joins  the 
riTor  Clyde,  up  the  river  Kelvin  to  a  point  which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
measured  along  the  river  Kelvin,  above  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the  Fkrk 
wall  which  comes  down  thereto  fivm  Woodside  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  Hne  to  a  point  on 
the  Great  canal  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards^  measured  along  the  Great  canal,  below 
Derry  bridge;  thence  ahmg  the  Great  canal  and  the  Cut  of  Junction  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Cut  of  JuncticB  on  the  Stirling  road ;  thenoe,  eastward,  akng  tiie  Low  Gamgad  road  to  a 
point  which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  .measured  along  the  Low  Gamgad  road, 
to  the  east  of  the  bridge  over  the  Grimston  bum ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  by  Airdrie  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards,  measured  along  the  said 
road  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  joined  by  the  road  to  Edin- 
burgh through  the  village  of  Westmuir ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the 
river  Clyde  Is  joined  by  Harvie's  dyke ;  thenoe  down  the  river  Clyde  to  the  point  at  which 
the  same  is  joined  by  the  Polmadie  bum ;  thenoe  up  the  Pohnadie  bum  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  is  joined  by  the  Little  Govan  bum ;  thenoe  up  the  Little  Govan  bum  to 
the  point  at  which  the  same  is  divided  into  two  branches  in  coming  down  fh>m  Govan  Hill ; 
thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Butterbiggins  road ;  thence  along 
the  Butterbiggins  road,  and  in  a  line  in  continuation  of  the  direction  thereof,  to  the  Kin- 
ninghouse  bum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Shiels  Bridge  over  the  Paisley  and  Ardros- 
•n  Canal ;  thenoe  in  a  strdght  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  river  Clyde  is  joined  by  the 
Plantation  bum ;  thence  down  the  river  Qyde  to  the  point  first  described. 


TOWNS  TO  RETURN  ONE  MEMBER  EACH. 

Aberdeem^^From  the  point,  on  the  northwest  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Scatter  bum 
joins  the  river  Don,  down  the  river  Don  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  sea ;  thence 
along  the  sea  shore  to  the  point  at  which  the  river  Dee  joins  the  sea ;  thenoe  up  the  river 
Dee  to  a  point  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards,  measured  along  the  river  Dee,  above  the 
bridge  of  Dee;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  March  between  the 
parishes  of  Old  Machar  and  Banchory  Davenick  crosses  the  Old  Deeade  road ;  thence, 
northward,  along  the  march  between  the  parishes  of  Qld  Machar  and  Banchory  Davenick, 
and  Old  Machar  and  NewhiUs,  to  the  point  first  described. 

itns^.— From  the  summit  of  Byres  Hill,  on  the  northesst  of  the  town.  In  a  strsight 
line  to  the  point  near  Knock  Hill  at  which  the  Renfirew  road  is  joined  by  a  road  from 
Glasgow;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  Knock  Hill;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  northern  gable  of  the  Moss  tollhouse  on  the  Greenock  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
in  the  direction  of  the  chimney  of  Linwood  cotton  mill  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight 
line  cuts  the  Candren  bum ;  thenoe  up  the  Candren  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is 
joined  by  the  Braidiland  bum,  at  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Johnstone  road ;  thenoe 
up  the  Braidiland  bum  to  a  point  at  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards,  measured  along 
the  Braidihuid  bum,  above  the  said  bridge ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  Meikleridge  bridge 
over  the  Candren  bum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Old  Nellston  road 
leaves  the  New  Nellston  road;  thence  'in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  Dykebar  Hill; 
thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  is  one  hundred  yards  due  northeast  of  the  summit 
of  Bathgo  Hill ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Dundee, — From  the  point,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  at  which  the  shore  of  the  firth  of  Tay 
would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  tower  (in  Fife)  of  Mr  Dalgleish  of 
Sootscmlg,  to  the  point  at  which  the  Stobsmuir  road  is  joined  by  the  old  road  by  Stobsmuir 
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and  Clepington  and  the  old  Cnlgie  road,  in  a  stndght  line  to  the  said  point  at  whldi  the 
Stobsmuir  itiad  is  joined  by  the  old  road  by  Stobemnir  and  Clepington  and  the  old  Cnigie 
road ;  thenoe,  westward,  along  the  old  road  by  Stobsmnir  and  Clepington  to  the  point  called 
Kuif^s  Cnae,  at  which  the  seTeral  boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  Dundee,  Strathraartin,  and 
lifir  meet ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Liff  road,  which  is  distant  tweWe  hun- 
dred yards^  measured  along  the  Uff  road,  to  the  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  Newtyle 
road  leaves  the  same ;  thenoe  in  a  stiaight  line  drawn  due  south  to  the  shore  of  the  firth  of 
Tay ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  firth  of  Tay  to  the  point  first  described. 

Grwnocft.— From  the  point,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  at  which  the  shore  of  the  firth  of 
Cl^-de  is  met  by  the  march  between  the  parishes  of  Greenock  and  Inneridp,  up  the  said 
march  to  that  point  thereof  which  is  nearest  to  the  southern  point  of  the  ridge  of  Bow  HtU ; 
thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  said  point  on  Bow  Hill;  thence  in  a  straight  lino  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  upper  east  reservoir  for  supplying  Greenock  with  water  *,  thenoe  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  projecting  point  of  Knocknair  Hill,  to  the  point 
near  Woodhead  quarry,  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  easternmost  of  the  two  rivulets 
which  form  the  Lady  bum ;  thenoe  down  such  rivulet  and  the  Lady  bum  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  joins  the  firth  of  Clyde ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
point  first  described. 

Perih.^-Fiom  the  north-western  comer  of  the  North  Inch,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tay,  In  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  on  the  mill  lead  at  the  Boot  of  Balhousie ;  thenoe  in  a 
straight  Une  to  the  bridge  on  the  Glasgow  road  over  the  Scouring  bum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
Bne  to  the  southern  corner  of  the  water  reservoir  of  the  Depot ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  southern  comer  of  the  Friarton  Pier  on  the  river  T^y ;  thenoe  across  the  river  Tay, 
passing  to  the  south  of  the  Friarton  island,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the 
boundary  of  the  respective  parishes  of  Kinfauns  and  Kinnoul ;  thence,  northward,  along  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Kinfauns  to  the  point  at  which  the  several  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
pertfes  of  Kinftuhs,  Kinnoul,  and  BamhiU  meet ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  lord  Kinnoul's  lodge,  at  the  gate  of  approach  to  Kinnoul  hill  \  thenoe  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  north-eastem  comer  of  the  endosure  of  the  lunatic  asylum ;  {hence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Annatty  bum  crosses  the  Blaiigowrie  road;  thenoe 
down  the  Annatty  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  river  IViy;  thenoe  in  a 
straight  Une  to  the  plaoe  first  described. 


DISTEIOTS  TO  RETURN  ONE  MEMBER  EACH. 

1.— WICK  DISTRICT. 

Cromarty.^Fnaa  6amuel*8  Well,  on  the  southwest  of  the  town,  in  a  straight  Une  to  the 
point  at  which  the  southem  angle  of  the  glebe  meets  the  Inverness  road ;  thenoe  along  the 
Inverness  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the  Den  road ;  thence  In  a  straight 
Une  to  the  Coal  Heugh  weU ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  Une  in  the  direction  of  ClachmaUoch  Rock 
to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  Une  cuts  the  shore  of  the  Cromarty  firth ;  thenoe  akmg 
the  shore  of  the  Cromarty  firth  to  that  point  thereof  which  is  nearest  to  Samuel's  WeU ; 
thenoe  in  a  straight  Une  to  Samuel's  WeU. 

Dinguoff.— From  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Cromarty  firth  which  is  distant  one  hundred 
yards,  meamred  along  the  shore,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  in  a  straight  Une 
to  a  point  on  the  Inverness  road  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards,  meamred  ak»g  the 
Inverness  road,  ttom  the  point,  near  the  ichool-hoiise,  at  which  the  same  is  joined  by  ano- 
ther road ;  thenoe  In  a  stiaight  Une  to  a  point  on  the  Knockbain  bum,  which  is  distant  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  measured  akn^  the  Knockbain  bum,  to  the  west  of  the  point  at 
which  the  same  meets  the  main  street  of  DingwaU;  thence  in  a  straight  Une  to  a  point  on 
the  Drynie  road  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards,  measured  along  the  Drynie  road,  from 
the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  the  new  Strathpefler  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line, 
draivn  due  east,  to  the  shore  of  the  Cronuurty  firth ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Cromarty 
firth  to  the  point  first  described. 

Domoch.-^From  the  rock  caUed  Craig  Camaig,  in  a  straight  Une  to  St  Michael's  Well, 
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doM  by  tiie  mod  to  the  Little  F^rry;  tbenoe  in  b  atnight  line  to  the  point  at  whicfa  the 
road  to  the  moond  of  Fleet  lea¥ei  the  road  to  Bonar  bridge ;  tbenoe  in  a  itmight  line  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Black  buni  joine  the  Dornoch  Arth ;  tbenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Dor- 
nodi  firth  to  Cnig  Camaig. 

KirkwalL^Fnm  a  point  on  the  sea  shore  wbich  is  distant  five  hundred  yards,  measured 
aloqg  the  shore,  to  the  northeast  of  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Cremwell's  Fort,  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Gamess  road  which  is  distant  seven  hundred  yards,  measured 
along  the  Gamess  road,  to  the  east  of  the  pdnt  at  which  the  same  leaTes  the  Birston  road ; 
thsDca  in  a  stmlgbt  line  to  a  point  on  the  Holm  road,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards, 
measurad  along  the  Holm  road,  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaTee  the  Deer. 
BOSS  road ;  tbenoe  in  a  stiaight  Une  to  a  point  on  the  Scapa  road  which  is  distant  four  hun- 
dred yards,  measured  along  the  Scapa  road,  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  same 
leaves  the  Stromness  road ',  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  western  end  of  the  Air  Embanlc- 
ment ;  tbenoe  along  the  Air  Embankment,  and  along  the  sea  shore,  to  the  point  firrt 
described. 

Tcun, — From  St  Mary's  Well,  on  the  northwest  of  the  town,  in  a  straight  Une  through 
the  Raven's  Well  to  a  point  five  hundred  yards  beyond  the  same ;  thence  in  a  straight  line, 
drawn  due  southeast,  to  the  Sootsbum  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  drawn  due  east,  to 
the  Inverness  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  drawn  due  northeast,  to  the  river  of  Tain ; 
thence  down  the  river  of  Tain  to  the  pdnt  at  which  the  same  johis  the  sea;  thence  along 
the  sea  shore  to  St  Mary's  WeU. 

Wick, — From  the  pointy  on  the  nortlieast  of  the  town,  at  whidi  the  Fapigoe  bipn  joins 
the  sea,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Huna  road  which  ia  distant  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yardi^  measured  along  the  Huna  road,  to  the  north  of  the  point  at  which  the  same 
leaves  the  Kettlebum  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
GldM ;  tbenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Leutskerry  bum  joins  the  river 
Wick;  thence  up  the  Leutskerry  burn  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  Thurso 
road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Inverness  road  would  be  cut  by  a 
straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  due  west  from  the  rock  caUed  **  The  Old  Man  of  Wick ;" 
tbenoe  in  a  stndght  line  to  the  Old  Man  of  Wick;  thence  ahmg  the  sea  shore  to  the  point 
firrt  described. 


2.— mVERNlSB  DsnucT. 

Forre«.^From  SnenoTs  Stone,  on  the  northeast  of  the  town,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point 
at  which  two  roads  meet  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  that  part  of  the  property  of  the  burgh 
of  Forres  which  is  called  "The  Quny  Hills;"  thence,  southward,  atong  the  boundary  of 
the  property  of  the  boigb  to  the  point  at  which  the  mme  meets  the  Raflford  road ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Altyre  road  which  is  distant  fifty  yards,  measured  atong  the 
Altyn  road,  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  a  road  to  the  mills  of  Burds- 
yards ;  thence  in  a  straight  Une  to  a  point  on  the  Naim  road  which  is  distant  five  hundred 
yurds,  measured  along  the  Nairn  road,  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  of  Forres;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  bum  of  Forres,  which  Is  distant  four  hundred  )urds,  measured 
ahmg  the  bum  of  Forres,  below  the  Lee  bridge ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Sueno's  Stone. 

Fortrote.^From  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Moray  firth,  which  is  distant  two  hundred 
jwds,  measured  ahmg  the  shore,  to  the  west  of  the  pier  of  Fortrose,  in  a  straight  line  to  St 
Boni  fine's  Well ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Rooemarkie  bum  wouhl 
be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  due  northeast  ficom  St  Boniface's  Well ;  thence 
in  a  str^t  line  to  the  rack  called  the  Lady  *s  Bathing  Hous»;  tbenoe  ahmg  the  shore  of  the 
Moray  firth  to  the  point  first  deseribed. 

/nuemtfiJ.— From  the  Glachnaharry  pier  in  a  straight  line  to  the  pdnt  at  whteh  the 
Caledonian  canal  wmdd  be  cut  by  a  straight  Une  to  be  drawn  from  the  Glachnaharry  pier 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Upper  Ness  island;  tbenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  due  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  Aitna  Skiah  bum 
jdm  the  river  Nom;  thence  in  a  straight  Une  to  the  point  at  which  the  Altna  Skiah  bum 
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joins  the  rirer  Nes ;  thence  up  the  Altoa  Skiah  bum  to  ft  point  which  is  diafamt  three  han- 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  measured  along  the  AJtna  Skiah  bum,  above  the  bridge  over  the  same 
on  the  road  to  Fort  Augustus;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  tpom 
Muir/ield  to  King*s  mills  leaves  the  old  Edinbugh  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  drawn 
due  north,  to  the  Nairn  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  that  point  on  the  shore  of  the 
Moray  firth  which  is  due  north  of  the  northern  angle  of  Cromwell's  Fort ;  thenoe  along 
the  shore  of  the  Moray  firth  to  the  Clacbnaharry  pier. 

Naim, — From  the  point,  on  the  northwest  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Westem  march  of 
the  Town's  Links  meets  the  shore  of  the  Moray  firth,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the 
InveraesB  road  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards,  measured  along  the  Inverness  road,  to 
the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  the  Grove  leaves  the  same ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sluice  of  the  mill  dam  of  the  Nalm  mills ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on 
the  Forres  road  which  is  distant  six  hundred  yards,  measured  along  the  Forres  road,  from 
the  Bridge  of  Nairn ;  thence  in  a  strsight  line,  drawn  due  north  to  the  shore  of  the  Moray 
firth ;  theuce  along  the  shore  of  the  Moray  firth  to  the  point  first  described. 


3.— ELGIN  DISTRICT. 

Banf  .^From  the  rocks  on  the  west  of  the  town,  called  The  Little  Tumblers,  in  astrught 
line,  drawn  due  south,  to  a  point  on  the  Gallow  Hill,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Colleonard  road  leaves  the  Sandyhills 
road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dovem  leading  fh>m  the  town 
of  Banfi!*to  Maoduif ;  thence  up  the  river  Dovera  to  a  point  which  is  distant  two  hundred 
yards,  measured  along  the  river  Dovem,  above  the  said  bridge ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to 
a  point  on  the  road  from  Macduff  to  Aberdeen  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards,  measured 
along  such  road,  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  crossed  by  the  De>Jiill 
road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  mineral  well  of  Tarlair  *,  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the 
Moray  firth  to  the  LitUe  Tumblers  first  described. 

CuUen.--From  the  bridge  over  the  bum  of  Cullen,  on  the  Fochabers  road,  in  a  straight 
iine  to  the  point  at  which  Slack's  road  meets  the  Seafield  road ;  thenoe  In  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  at  which  the  Deskford  road  leaves  the  Banff  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Loggie  road  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  due  south 
from  the  rock  called  the  Maiden  Paps;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Maiden  Paps ;  thenoe 
along  the  sea  shore  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  bum  of  Cullen ;  thenoe  up  the 
bum  of  Cullen  to  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Fochabers  road. 

f^gui.^— From  the  bridge  on  the  Fochabers  road  over  the  Tayack  bum,  up  the  Tayack 
bum,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto 
due  east  from  Palmer  Cross  bridge ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Palmer  Crass  bridge ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  river  Lossie  would  be  cut  by  a  straight 
line  to  be  drawn  from  Palmer  Cross  bridge  to  Sheriff  Mill  bridge;  thence  down  the  river 
Lossie  to  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  road  from  Old  Mills  to  Quarry  Wood ;  thenoe 
along  the  road  (torn  Old  Mills  to  Quarry  Wood,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the 
road  by  Morristown  to  Lossiemouth ;  thenoe  down  the  road  by  Morristown  to  Lossiemouth, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  (at  the  cross  of  Bishop  Mill)  another  road  to  Lossie- 
mouth ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  first  described. 

Jnivrury.— From  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ury  at  the  mill  of  Keith-hall,  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  fifteenth  mile  stone  on  the  Aberdeen  road,  to  a  point  four  hundred  >'ards 
beyond  the  same;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Howford  leaves 
the  Huntly  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Upper  Ford  of  Howford,  on  the  river 
Ury ;  thence  down  the  river  Ury  to  the  bridge  first  described. 

Kintore, — From  the  point,  on  the  southeast  of  the  town,  at  which  the  bum  of  Tuaeh 
joins  the  river  Don,  up  the  bum  of  Tuach  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  joined  by  the 
Terry  bum ;  thence  up  the  Torry  bum  to  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Aberdeen 
road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Hallforest  road  leaves  the  road 
to  the  Sheepcotes;  thence  In  a  straight  lino  to  the  bridge  over  the  Aberdeenshire  canal 
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near  the  fiinn  of  Tflty ;  thenoe  in  ft  ttraight  lino  to  the  point  of  the  uiand  hi  the  hmds  of 
Balblthan,  near  the  glebe;  thence  along  the  riirer  Don,  taking  the  northennost  branch 
thereof  at  the  points  at  which  the  aame  Is  dirided  into  two  brandies,  to  the  point  firat 
deacribed. 

Peterhead. — From  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Salmon  House  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riTer  Ugie,  and  on  the  northwest  of  the  town,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  near  Clarke 
Hill,  at  which  the  Old  Kinmundy  road  is  joined  by  a  road  leading  therefrom  into  the 
Auchtygall  road ;  thenoe  along  the  road  so  leading  into  the  AuchtygaLll  road  to  the  point 
at  which  the  same  joins  the  Auchtygall  road ;  thence  eastward,  along  the  Auchtygall  road, 
and  m  a  line  in  continuation  of  the  direction  thereof,  to  the  sea  shore  ;  thence  along  the  sea 
'shore  to  that  point  thereof  which  Is  nearest  to  the  point  first  described ;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
Une  to  the  point  first  deacribed. 


4.— M0WTR06B  DISTRICT. 

Aberhrothmek. — From  the  point  at  which  the  sea  shore  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be 
drawn  fkvm  the  Bell  Rock  light-house  to  the  point,  near  Timmer  Green,  at  which  the  road 
to  HospiUd  Fiekl  leaves  the  Arbiilot  road,  along  the  said  straight  line  to  the  said  point  at 
which  the  road  to  Hospital  Field  leaTes  the  Arbirlot  road ;  thence,  northward,  along  the 
Arbirlot  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  nme  is  met  by  a  road  leading  thereto  from  the 
Forfar  road  which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  along  the  Forfar  road  to  the 
north  of  the  fint  mile  stone  from  Aberbrothwick,  at  the  old  toll  house;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
Jine  to  the  bridge  over  the  Feeder  of  the  Tarry  bum  on  the  Montrose  road ;  thenoe  along 
the  said  Feeder  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  reaches  the  spring  at  Old  T^rry ;  thenoe 
down  the  Tarry  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  sea ;  thence  along  the  sea 
shore  to  the  point  first  described. 

Brec/im. — From  the  point,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Skinner's  bum  joins 
the  South  Esk  river,  down  the  South  Esk  river  to  the  West  Den  of  Leuchland  ;  thence 
up  the  hoilow  of  the  West  Den  of  Leuchland,  and  up  Barrie's  bum,  to  the  point,  near  the 
source  of  Barrie's  bum,  at  which  the  several  boundaries  of  the  properties  of  Caldhame, 
Fitforthie,  and  Unthank  meet;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  several  boundariee  of  the  properties  of  Maisondieu  and  Cookston,  and 
Mr  Mitchell's  land  meet;  thenoe  in  a  southwest  direction,  along  the  boundary  of  the 
Haisondiett  property  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  Menmuir  road ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  westermost  point  at  which  the  Skinner's  bum  crosses  the  For&r 
road ;  thence  down  the  Skinner's  bum  to  the  point  first  described. 

Forfar. — From  the  Inch«ma-«oble  Stone,  on  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Orchard  loan  joins  the  Perth  road ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  point  at  which  the  Westfield  loan  joins  the  Dundee  road  to  the 
fiaJminshanner  march ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Blind  Well  at  the  junction  of  the 
road  from  Forfar  to  Lower  with  the  Old  Kirk  road  from  Lower;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  spring  on  the  Arbroath  road  at  the  junction  of  the  boundaries  of  Pitmchie  and  the 
poor's  ground ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  old  road  to  Brechin  leaves 
the  east  road  to  Carseburn :  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  west  road  to 
Cambum  leaves  the  Hasnckwell  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the 
new  Kirriemuir  road  leaves  the  new  Brechin  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Inch-ma- 
oobla  Stone. 

IfUferbertde.>^FroBi  the  point,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Bervie  bum  johis  the 
sea,  up  the  Bervie  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the  boundary  of  the  parish 
of  Arbnthnot ;  thence,  southward,  along  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Arbuthiiot  to  the 
point  (near  Dendodram)  at  which  the  same  meets  the  boundary  which  separates  the  town 
lands  from  the  property  of  Mr  Farquhar ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which 
the  several  boundaries  of  the  Glebe  land,  the  land  of  the  Town's  Muir,  and  the  property  of 
Mr  Farquhar,  meet;  thence  in  a  straight  line  through  the  south- westem  comer  of  the  old 
castle  of  Hall  Green  to  the  sea  shore ;  thenoe  along  the  sea  shore  to  the  point  firat  described. 

AfeiifrMe.— From  the  point,  on  the  northeast  of  the  town,  at  which  the  toim's  loaning 
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I  the  sea  liion,  weitwaid,  uVrng  the  town's  kming ,  and  in  a  line  in  oontinnatien  of  the 
direction  thereof,  to  the  point  at  which  each  line  cute  the  I^nienoeldrk  road;  tbenoe  in  a 
ilnight  line  to  the  bridge  o?er  the  bam  of  Teyock  on  the  Brechin  road ;  thenoe  down  tlie 
channel  of  the  bum  of  Tayodc  at  low  water  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  souih 
Esic  river;  thence  down  the  south  Esic  river,  indudin|p  the  Rossie  Idand,  to  the  point  at 
which  the  flume  river  joins  the  sea;  thenoe  aknf  the  sea  shove  to  the  point  fint  dssnibed. 


5. — ST  axummws  nisraicr. 

EeuUr  AnOnUker.-^Fnm  the  point  at  which  the  Dreel  burn  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Dp  the  Dreel  bom  to  the  pofait  at  whidi  the  mill  dam  of  the  mill  of  Anstmther  bnnchea 
off;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  spire  of  Kilrenny  church  to  the  point  ai 
which  rach  straight  line  cuts  the  Cunzie  bum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  pcnnt  at 
which  the  road  leading  to  St  Andrews  (being  the  march  between  the  hmds  of  Renny  Hill 
and  the  barony  of  Anstmther)  leaves  the  turnpike  road  to  Upper  Kilrenny ;  thence  in  a 
Btrrigfat  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Cellardjke  bum  enters  the  Firth  of  Forth;  thcnos 
along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  first  dsflsibed. 

Wester  Afuiruiher From  the  rock  caUed  the  Cnniger  Stone  in  a  strsfght  line  to  th« 

point  at  which  the  Dreel  bun  crosses  the  road  fttMU  Pittenweem  to  Grsqgemuir  &rm  ; 
thenoe  down  the  Dreel  burato  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth;  thenoe 
along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Cuniger  Stone. 

enitf.^Fnmi  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  wlilch  is  dirtant  five  hundred 
yards  (measured  tiong  the  shore)  to  the  tonthwest  of  the  Almond  Rocks,  in  a  strsiglkt  line, 
drawn  due  northwest,  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  road  to  Anstiuther 
and  Kilrenny ;  thenoe  in  a  strsight  line  to  the  point  at  whksh  the  St  Andrews'  road  woukl 
be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  from  North  Berwick  Law  through  the  point  last 
described ;  thenoe  In  a  straight  line  toa  point  on  the  Craighead  road,  wliich  is  distant  five 
hundred  yards  (measured  liong  the  Craighead  road)  to  the  northeast  of  the  bridge  on  the 
same,  over  the  Lammas  Green  bum;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
eastermost  point  of  the  Rome  Rocks  until  it  meeto  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  thcnea 
akmg  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  firrt  described. 

Cupar.— From  a  point  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  river  Eden  ^idiicfa  Is  dirtant  fimr 
hundred  }ards  (measured  akmg  such  river)  bekiw  the  new  bridge,  in  a  straight  Ium^  throivk 
a  point  on  the  Dundee  road  which  is  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  tkng 
the  Dundee  road)  to  the  east  of  the  mile  stone  marked  0  miles  from  Cupar  and  twenty-^wo 
miles  Afom  Pettycur,  to  a  point  two  hundred  and  fifly  yards  distant  from  the  said  point  osi 
the  Dundee  road ;  thenoe  In  a  straight  line  to  the  north-weotem  oomerof  the  garden  wall  of 
Daldel  kidge  on  the  oM  Dundee  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over  the  8t 
Mary's  bum  on  the  Newburgh  road ;  thenoe  In  a  straight  Une  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Ferrybank  road  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  ftmn  the  Hopetoun  monument 
to  the  winter  or  byewater  sluice  at  the  western  end  of  Anderson's  splnniag  mills ;  thenoe  la 
a  straight  line  to  the  mid  sluice ;  thence  in  a  straight  Une  to  tlie  mUe  stone  on  the  Edin- 
bnigh  road  marked  one  mile  ftx»m  Cupar  and  twenty-Hne  mUes  finom  Pettycur;  thenoe  in  n 
straight  line  to  the  point  first  desoribed. 

Kilrenny.— From  the  point  at  whfeh  the  CeUardykes  bum  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  a 
straight  Une  to  the  pofait  at  whfch  the  road  lending  to  St  Andrews  (hdog  the  march  between 
the  bmds  of  RennyhiU  and  the  barony  of  Anstmther)  leaves  the  turnpike  nod  finm  Anstru- 
ther  to  upper  Kilrenny ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Skeith  stone ;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
line  tothe  pofait  at  which  the  GeUy  bum  meets  the  well  of  Spa  bum ;  thenoe  fai  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  on  the  Crail  road  which  is  distant  four  hundred  yardi  (measured  akng  the 
CraH  road)  to  thefiortheast  of  the  bridge  on  the  same  over  the  Gelly  bum;  thenoe  in  » 
straight  Une  to  a  pofait  on  the  GeUy  bum  which  b  distant  three  hundred  yards  (mcMured 
akmg  the  Gelly  bum )  bdow  the  add  bridge  on  the  Ciafl  road ;  thence  down  the  GeUy  bum 
to  the  pofait  at  which  the  ame  jofais  the  Firth  of  Forth;  thenoe  akng  the  shon  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 

Pittmioeem.— From  a  point  on  the  southwest  of  the  town,  on  the  sea  shore,  dislant  from 
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the  SBudy  Craig  six  hundred  yards  (meosured  westivards  along  the  sea  shore,)  in  a  straight 
Une  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  Mires  or  Dreel  bum  six  hundred  >aids  (measured  up  the  ooune 
theiwO  abore  the  point  where  it  is  croswd  by  the  road  to  Cambee  and  St  Andrews ;  thence 
down  the  Mires  or  Dreel  bum  to  the  point  at  whioh  the  same  cnMses  the  rxiad  to  Grange- 
muir  iarm ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  rode  called  the  Cunfger  Stone ;  thence  along  the 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 

St  Andrews — From  the  point  at  which  the  Swilkin  bum  joins  the  sea,  up  the  Swilkin 
bum,  to  a  point  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  (measured  aloog  the  Swilkin  bum) 
abore  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Cupar  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  through  a 
point  on  the  Kinghom  road,  which  is  distant  four  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the 
Kinghom  road)  from  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  Argyle  street,  to  the  point  at 
which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  Kinness  bum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over 
the  St  Nicholas  bum  on  the  Crail  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  Hne,  drawn  due  east,  to  the 
tea  shore;  thenoe  along  the  sea  shore  to  the  point  first  described. 


6.— KIRKALDY  DISTRICT. 

BumHsland.'-^FTom  the  nortfaem  extremity  of  the  dftm  dylce  of  the  Sea  mills,  in  a 
straight  Une^  drawn  due  north,  to  the  road  from  Aberdour  to  Kirkaldy ;  thence  in  a  straight 
Une  to  a  point  on  the  road  from  Aberdour  to  Kirlcaldy,  which  is  distant  three  hundred 
)ards  (measured  along  such  road)  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the 
road  £rom  Burntisland  to  Kinross ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  Une,  in  the  direcUon  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  InchkeCth,  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 

Ityjaft.~From  the  point,  on  the  south  of  Fbthhead,  at  which  the  East  bum  joins  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  up  the  East  bum  to  that  point  thereof  which  is  nearest  to  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  engine  house  of  the  Dunnikier  colliery ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at 
whfoh  the  road  fh>m  Parkhead  to  Mitcheiston's  farm  meets  the  rtxid  from  Galiatown  to 
Dunnikier;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Cupar  road,  which  is  distant  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ynids  (measured  along  the  Cupar  road)  to  the  northwest  of  the  point 
(in  the  street  of  Galiatown)  at  which  the  road  from  Galiatown  to  West  Wemyas  leaves  the 
same ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  diflT  above  the  Pissing  Mare  well ;  thence  akmg  the 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 

Kinghom, — From  the  rock  called  Hoch-ma^toch,  fai  a  straight  Hne  to  the  point  at  whicJi 
the  road  to  Kirkaldy  from  Bumtlsland  jdns  the  road  to  Kirkaldy  fipom  Pettycur ;  thenoe  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  outlet  fh>m  the  loch  of  Kinghom  called  the  Gullet  Sluice;  thenoe  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  above  the  Well  of  Spa ; 
thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Well  of  Spa ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  rock  Hoch-ma-toch. 

liCcrAa^y.^From  the  point,  on  the  northesst  of  the  town,  at  which  the  East  bum  jdns 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  up  the  East  bum  to  that  point  thereof  which  is  nearest  to  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  engine  house  of  the  Dunnikier  odliery ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spire  of  Abbotshall  churdi,  to  the  pohit  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  a  road 
from  Kirkaldy  to  Raith  and  Auchtertod ;  thence  along  the  said  road  to  Raith  and  Auchter- 
tool,  to  the  point  (opposite  Raith  gate)  at  which  the  same  is  joined  by  the  road  from  West 
Bridge  to  Auchtertool ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  westem  comer  of  the  dd  quarry 
above  the  West  mills  of  Linktown,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  bum ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Kinghom  road,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Kinghom  road)  to  the  south  of  the  point  (in  West  Bridge  Town)  at 
which  the  Queensferry  road  leaves  the  same ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of 
North  Berwick  Law,  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 


7.— 4TI]lLOia  DISTRICT. 

Ctf/rosf«— -From  the  pofait,  dose  to  the  shore,  at  which  the  Dean  bum  crosses  the  high 
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iwid  to  Kineardim,  ap  Om  Dean  bum  to  Uiat  point  th«reof  which  it  neoratt  the  rulmof 
the  old  cbuich ;  thence  in  a  stnigfat  Una  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Duhfemline  by 
the  Abbey  lod^e  leaTfli  the  road  from  CnUwi  church  to  Kincardine;  thetaoe  along  the  nid 
road  to  DiuifennUne,  to  a  point  which'iadietant  aeven  hundred  yarde  (meaenred  along  anch 
road)  fix>m  the  point  last  deacribed ;  th«noe  in  a  itiaSght  line,  through  the  atone  which  markf 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  royalty  of  the  burgh,  to  the  obore  of  the  Fifth  of  Forth ;  thence 
akng  the  ahore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  firot  doKribed. 

Dunfermline^— Fmm  the  point  on  the  aouth  of  the  town,  near  the  iouthem  end  of  St 
Leonards,  at  which  the  Qneenaferry  road  leayes  the  Bumtidand  road,  in  a  etraigfat  line 
to  the  head  of  the  mill  dam  of  the  tinioAield  qpinnlng  mills;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  at  which  the  townhill  road  Is  joined  by  a  road  from  Headwell ;  thenoe  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Crieff  road,  which  is  diatant  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
(measured  along  the  Crieff  road)  to  the  north  of  the  bridge  on  the  mme  ower  the  Blair 
CasUe  or  Broomliill  bum;  thenoe  in  a  stndght  line  to  the  bridge  orer  the  Baldridge  burn 
at  Bhuskbum ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Elgin  railway  crosses  the 
Camack  road;  thenoe  inaetraight  line  to  tJrquhart  bridge  on  the  Stirling  road;  thenoe 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over  the  Spittal  bum,  on  the  Limekilns  road  ;  thence  in  a 
straight  Une  to  the  point  fint  desoribedl 

Inverkeithing  —From  the  point,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Seggs  bum  joins 
the  sea,  up  the  Seggs  bum  to  a  point  which  is  distant  one  hundred  )'ards  (msasureil  along 
the  Seggs  bum)  above  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Queensferry  road  :  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Dunfermline  road,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  )ards 
(measured  al<mg  the  Dunfermline  road)  from  the  point  at  which  the  aame  leaves  the  High 
street  of  Inverkeithing ;  thence  In  a  strslght  line  to  the  bridge  over  the  Inverkeithing  bum 
OB  the  Perth  road ;  thenoe  in  a  strsight  line  through  the  FlagMaff  near  the  East  Nesi  to 
the  sea  shore  i  thenoe  aloqg*the  sea  shore  to  the  point  first  deacribed. 

Qtteentfeny.^~Traai  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  is  distant  three 
hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  shore)  to  the  eaat  of  the  Newhalls  pier,  in  a  straight 
line,  in  a  southerly  direction,  drawn  firom  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  Inch  Garvie,  through  the 
point  last  described,  to  a  point  which  is  ona  hundred  yards  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Kdiii- 
buigh  road;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-esatem  comer  of  the  rssenroir;  thenee  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  Dovecote  Park  weU;  thenoe  In  a  straigfat  line  to  the  point  at  which 
the  Echland  bum  crosses  the  road  to  Echland  and  Linlithgow ;  thence  down  the  Echhuid 
bum,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  thence  along  the  shoro  of 
the  Firth  of*  Forth  to  the  point  first  described. 

SttrHrtg.—Fnm  the  point,  on  the  eaat  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Town  bum  joins  the 
river  Forth,  up  the  river  Forth  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  joined  by  the  Kildean 
bum ;  thenoe  itp  the  Kildean  bum,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  reaches  the  dam  of 
the  Kildean  mill ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  opposite  the  lodge  of  Christian 
Bank,  at  which  the  road  to  Touch  and  Gartur  leaves  the  road  to  Murray's  Hall ;  thenee  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  from  Cambusbamn  to  St  Ninians  is  joined  by 
a  road  from  Newhouae  and  Torbrecks ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  old  Glas- 
gow road,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  tha  Glaigow  road)  to  the 
south  of  the  point  at  which  the  Gbsgow  road  leaves  the  Edinburgh  road ;  thenee  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Edinburgh  road,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Edinbuigh  road)  to  the  southeast  of  the  point  at  which  the  same 
leaves  the  Ghugow  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  Cambuskennetb 
abbey,- to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  Pelstream ;  thence  akaig  the  Pel- 
stream,  and  along  the  continuation  thereof,  called  the  Town  bum,  to  a  point  whicii  is  distant 
five  hundred  }-ards  (measured  along  the.  Town  bum]  to  the  south  of  the  bridge  over  the 
MmeaA  Hadaway's  carpet  ftctory ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  Une  to  the  point  firat  described. 


8.— KILUABMOCX  DISTRICT. 

Dum^ffr/en.— From  the  point,  on  the  eoutheast  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Gmggies 
bum  joins  the  Firth  of  Cl>de,  up  the  G/ug^ies  bum  to  the  bridge  on  the  road  from  Dnm- 
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iMirton  to  Glasgow;  thence  in  a'etniight  line,  drawn  due  uorthe&sk,  to  the  road  from  Bar 
toll  to  Glasgow ;  thenoe,  northivard,  along  the  road  from  Bar  toll  to  Glaagow  to  the  point 
at  which  the  mme  meets  the  BonhUl  road;  thenoe,  northward,  along  the  Bonhill-  rend  to 
a  point  which  is  distant  two  hundred  jfards  (measu)ned  along  the  Bonhill  road)  from  the 
point  last  described ;  thenoe,  westward,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Heleusbuigh 
road  which  Is  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty  jards  (measured  aloqg  the  Helensburgh  road) 
from  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  the  Luse  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line,  drawn  due 
southwest,  to  the  shore  of  the  Filth  of  Clyde ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  613x10 
to  the  pofait  lint  described. 

ICtfmamociv— From  the  point,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  at  which  Kilmarnock  water 
Joins  the  river  Irvine,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Irvine  road  which  is  distant 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  along  the  Irvine  road)  to  the  west  of  the  point  at 
which  the  same  leaTcs  Grange  street ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the 
road  to  HiU.Head  leaves  the  Kilmaurs  road;  thence  in  a  stmight  line^  through  the 
summit  of  the  Bonfire  Imowe^  to  the  Kilmarnock  water ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Mill  bum  oo  the  Mauchline  road ;  thence  down  the  MiU  bum  to  the 
point  at  which  the  aame  joins  the  liver  Irvine ;  thence  in  a  straight  Una  to  the  Bell's  Land 
bridge  OQ  the  road  from  RiocartaB  to  Galston ;  tljenee  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  called 
Wttoh  Knowe,  at  which  two  roads  meet;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Kaxholm  bum  on  the  Air  road  ;  thenoe  down  the  Maxholm  bum  to  the  point  at  which 
the  same  Joins  the  river  Irvine ;  thenoe  down  the  river  Irvine  to  the  pdnt  fiiit  described. 

JZei^iew.'— From  the  Milbuin  bridge  over  the  Pudzeoch  burn  on  the  Glasgow  road,  in 
a  straight  line  to  a  point  up  the  Pudssoch  bum  which  is  distant  three  hundred  3-ardi  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  said  bridge;  thenoe  ina  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Greenock. 
road  which  is  distasd  tw*  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  atong  the  Greenock  road) 
tnm  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  the  Plaisley  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
point  OR  the  river  Qyde,  whidbk  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  river 
Clyde)  below  tlie  point  at  which  the  same  is  jinned  by  the  Canal ;  thenoe  along  the  river 
Clyde  to  the  point  at  which  the  aame  is  joined  by  the  Canal ;  thenoe  along  the  Canal  to  the 
point  at  whidi  the  same  is  Joiiied  by  the  Pudseoch  bum ;  theno6  along  the  Pudseoch  bum 
to  the  bridge  aforesaid. 

ButkergieiL^Fnm  the  point  at  which  the  river  Qyde  is  Joined  bf  the  Poli^adie  bum, 
up  the  river  Ciydd,  to  Dalmamock  bridge ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  through  the  point  at 
which  the  road  tnan  Dalmamock  bridge  to  Muirkirk  leaves  ths  road  finom  Dalmamock 
bridge  to  Hamilton,  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  reaches  the  southern  road 
from  Rutheiglen  to  Hamilton;  thence  in  a  stnight  Une  to  a  point  in  the  CastlemOk  road 
which  is  distant  seven  hundred  yards  (measured  akmg  the  Caatlemilk  road)  from  the  point 
at  which  the  same  joias  the  main  street  of  Rutheiglen;  thenoe  in  a  straight  lin^  to  a  point 
on  the  Newfaoasa  road,  which  is  distant  thiee  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  New- 
house  road)  from  the  peftntai  whk:h  the  same  leaves  the  Haz^giagshaws  road ;  thenoe  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  ever  the  PoIrumUo  bum  on  the  Gla^ow  road;  thenoe  down 
the  Polmadie  bum  to  the  point  first  described. 

Fori  Qkug9UK — From  the  point  on  the  shore,  west  of  the  town,  where  Devob  bum  en- 
ten  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  up  the  said  bum  to  the  watoriUl  in  Devds  ghm ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  Mill  Dam  bum  whkh  is  one  thousand  yards,  measured  along 
the  same,  above  the  point  where  it  enten  the  Qyde;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on 
the  boundary  between  the  paiishai  of  Port  GhMgow  and  Kihnaksolm  which  is  distant  eight 
lumdrad  yaid%  measared  atong  the  mid  boundary,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  the  Clyde; 
thenoe  down  the  said  boundary  to  ito  tormination  on  the  ahore ;  thenoe  west  jilong  the  tbore 
to  the  point  first  demribed. 


9.   HADDINGTON   DISTRICT. 

JWor^A  B€rwkk^¥nisn  the  Yellow  Craig  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the 
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Dunbar  road  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  from  the  Irie  of  May 
Ughthouae  through  the  Yellow  Cniig ;  thence  in  a  stnught  line  to  a  point  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  south  of  the  middle  of  the  Edinburgh  road  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  finom 
the  westermost  point  of  Craig  Ldth  through  the  eastermost  point  of  the  rock  called 
Craig-in- Touch  or  Powart  rock;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  aaid 
eastermost  point  of  the  rock  called  Cndg-in-Touch  or  Powart  rock,  to  the  point  at  which 
such  straight  line  cuts  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  the  Yellow  Craig. 

Dtmbar, — From  the  point  on  the  southeast  of  the  town  at  which  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  town  land  meets  the  sea  coast,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town  land,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  Berwick  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hopeioun  monument  near  Haddington,  to  the  point  at  whkdi  such  straight  line  cuts 
the  road  from  Bowerhouse  to  Belhaven ;  thence  along  the  road  from  Bowerhouse  to  Belharen, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  Belhaven  bum ;  thence  down  the  BeUuTen  bum 
to  the  point  at  whfch  the  same  reaches  the  sea ;  thence  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  point  fint 
described. 

Haddingt€n,^-From  a  point  on  the  Dunbar  road,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yard^ 
(measured  along  the  Dunbar  road)  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Athelstonford  road 
leaves  the  same,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  burial  ground  of  St 
Martin's  chapel ;  thence  along  the  bme  which  leads  to  St  Martin's  chapel  from  the  More- 
ham  road,  to  the  pcnnt  at  which  such  lane  joins  the  Moreham  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  a  point  on  the  Giflbrd  road,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the 
Giflbrd  rood)  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  leayes  the  Moreham  road ;  thence 
in  a  straight  lino  to  the  pdnt  at  which  the  river  Tyne  would  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be 
drawn  from  the  point  last  described  to  the  northern  end  of  Waterloo  bridge ;  thence  up  the 
river  Tyne  to  the  Burgh  milldam ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Pencaitland 
road,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  }ard8  (measured  along  the  Pencaithmd  road)  to  the  west 
of  the  point  at  which  the  ame  leaves  the  High  street  of  Haddington ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  north-western  comer  of  the  premises  of  Bellevue,  the  westermost  of  the  Gallow 
Green  feus;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  from  Whisky  row, 
by  the  eastern  side  of  the  glebe,  is  met  by  a  cross  road  leading  therefrom  by  Goatfidd  to  the 
Athelstonford  mad ;  thence  along  the  said  cross  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins 
the  Athelstonford  road  •,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

JMf6ufsA.— From  the  flour  mill  bridge  over  the  river  Jed,  on  the  northesst  of  the  town, 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  ibotpath  from  Timpen  Dean  joins  the  Totches 
Baulk  road;  thence  westward,  along  the  Totches  Baulk  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same 
meets  the  Tudhope  Loaning ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Hamck  road, 
which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Hawick  road)  to  the  southwfst 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  enclosure  of  the  castle ;  thence  in  a  straight  b'ne  to  the 
Inchboimie  or  second  bridge  over  the  river  Jed ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at 
which  the  new  road  to  Oznam  joins  the  old  road  to  Oznam ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
said  flour  mill  bridge. 

Louder.— From  a  pohit  on  the  Kdso  road  which  is  distant  six  hundred  yards  (measured 
along  the  Kelso  road)  from  the  church  of  Lauder,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the 
Lauder  bum,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  along  the  Laudes 
bum)  below  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  road  to  Woodhead  and  Gattonside;  thence  up 
the  Lauder  bum  to  the  said  bridge ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Washing 
bum,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Washing  bum)  above  the 
bridge  over  the  same  on  the  Edinburgh  road ;  thence  down  the  Washing  bum  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  park  wall  of  Thiriestane  ;  thence  eastward,  along  the 
paric  wall  of  Thiriestane  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  reaches  the  Kelso  road ;  thence 
along  the  Kelso  road  to  the  point  first  described. 
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10. — UUTH  DISTRICT. 


Leilh. — From  Ihe  point  at  which  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  would  be  cut  by  a 
straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  from  the  spire  of  the  Tron  church  in  Edinburgh  through 
the  point  at  which  the  Feeder  joins  the  western  side  of  Lochend  loch,  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  said  point  at  which  the  Feeder  joins  the  western  side  of  Lochend  loch ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  Pilrig  street  joins  Leith  wallc ;  thence  along  Filrig 
street  and  the  Bennington  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  latter  joins  the  Queensferry  road ; 
thenoe  westward,  along  the  Queensferry  road  to  a  point  which  is  distant  four  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Queensferry  road)  to  the  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets 
the  Inverleith  road  at  the  house  called  Golden  Acre ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Wardie  bum  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Filth  of 
Forth  to  the  point  fint  described. 

Mus$ellmrgh, — From  the  point  at  which  the  Magdalene  burn  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
up  the  Magdalene  bum  to  a  point  which  is  distant  fifty  yards  (measured  along  the  Mag. 
dalene  bum)  above  Magdalene  bridge;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire  of  Invereak  church,  to  the  point  at  which  such  straight  line  cuts  the  river  Eslc;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  road  from  Newbigging  to  Inveresk,  which  is  distant  two 
hundred  yards  (measured  along  such  road)  to  the  south  of  the  point  (in  the  street  of  New- 
bigging) at  which  the  same  leaves  the  road  from  Newbigging  to  Haddington  and  Preston- 
pans;  thence  in  a  straight  line  through  the  seventh  mile  stone  on  the  road  fkvrn  Edinbuigh 
to  Haddington,  to  the  Ravenshaugh  bum;  thence  down  the  Ravensluiugh  bum  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  thence  along  the  shon  of  the  Firth  of 
FoKth  to  the  point  first  described. 

PortoMlo.— From  the  fountain  of  Saltpans  on  the  Musselbnigh  road,  southward,  in  a 
straight  line  (in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  east  end  of  Inchkeith)  to  a 
point  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of 
N«slson's  monument  on  the  Galton  hill,  to  the  point  at  which  such  stnUght  line  cuts  the 
Duddingston  road;  thence  northward,  along  the  Duddingrton  road,  to  the  point  at  which 
the  same  meets  the  Edinburgh  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  would  l>e  cut  by  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  from  the 
Bttmmit  of  Arthur's  Seat  through  the  point  last  described,  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  point  fint  described. 


11.— FALKIRK  DISTRICT. 

iitrcffw.— From  the  bridge  over  the  South  Bum  on  the  Ghisgow  road,  along  the  South 
Bom,  to  a  point  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  South  Bum)  to 
the  east  of  the  said  bridge ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Gartlee  road,  which 
is  distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Gartlee  road)  to  the  south  of  the  point 
at  which  the  same  meets  Graham  street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  high 
road  from  Cariisle  to  Stirling,  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards  (measured  along  such 
road)  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  nme  meets  the  Edinburgh  road  ;  thence  along 
the  said  rtiad  to  Stirling,  to  the  bridge  on  the  same  over  the  north  burn ;  thenoe  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the.  road  from  North  Bridge  street  to  New  Monkland  church, 
which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  such  road)  to  the  north  of  the  bridge 
on  the  same  over  the  North  Bum ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  lo  the  bridge  over  the  railway 
on  the  Kirkintilloch  rood  near  Windhall;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  fint 
described. 

Fatttrifc.— From  a  point  on  the  Edinburgh  road  which  is  distant  four  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Edinburgh  road)  to  the  east  of  the  bridge  on  the  same  orer  the  East 
or  Meadow  or  Lady's  Mill  bora,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  on  the  Grangemouth  road 
over  the  same  bum ;  thenoe  along  the  said  bum,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  passes  un- 
der the  Forth  and  Qyde  canal ;  thence,  eastward,  along  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  road  to  Daldei^e  House ;  thence,  northward,  along  the 
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rood  to  Dalderae  House  to  a  point  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the 
road  to  Daldene  House)  from  the  point  test  described ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  the  Alloa  and  Carron  road,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the 
Alloa  and  Carron  road^  from  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  St  David's  hme ;  thence 
along  the  Alloa  and  Carron  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  St  David's  htne  ; 
thence  along  the  road  to  Bumhouse  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  the  West  bum; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  twenty -fourth  mile  stone  on  the  Stirling  road ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  road  by  Bumhead  and  Gartoows  to  South  Bantaskine,  which 
is  distant  one  hundred  ywrds  (measured  along  such  road)  to  the  southwest  of  the  point  at 
which  the  same  is  met  by  the  West  bum;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Parlcfoot  washing  green ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Hamiiton. — From  Covan  bum  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Lanark,  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
point  in  the  lower  park  wall  of  Hamilton  pahioe,  where  it  meets  the  great  south  avenue  of 
the  said  paUice ;  thence,  westward,  akmg  the  said  wall  to  a  point  in  the  same  six  hundred 
>^ards  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  Cambuslang  and  GUugow  road  within  the  said  wall; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  on  the  said  road  over  Wellhall  bum;  thence  up  the 
said  bum  to  the  point  where  it  is  met  by  the  march  fence  between  the  bui^gh  and  the  Uuids 
of  Over  Auchingraymont ;  thence  southward  along  the  said  fence  to  the  point  where  it 
meets  the  road  to  Eamock ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  through  a  point  on  the  road  to  Strath- 
aven,  which  is  iive  hundred  and  twenty  yards  (measured  along  the  said  road)  south  of  the 
Butterbom  bridge,  continued  until  it  meets  the  upper  park  wall  of  Hamilton  palace; 
thenoe,  eastward,  along  the  said  park  wall  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  Covan  bum ; 
thence  down  the  same  to  the  point  fint  described. 

Lanark. — From  a  point  on  the  river  Clyde  which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  flAy  )«rd8 
(measured  akmg  the  river  Clyde)  beloiw  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Gla^ow  road,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  dd  road  to  Cariuke,  which  is  distant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  along  such  old  road)  An>m  the  point  at  which  the 
same  leaves  the  Glasgow  road;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point,  near  Mansfield,  at 
which  the  Jervisweod  road  leaves  the  northern  Edinbuigh  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  liqe 
to  a  point  on  the  southern  Edinbuigh  road  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards  (measured 
along  such  road)  to  the  east  of  the  eastem  comer  of  Brown's  square ;  thenoe  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  the  parish  church ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on 
the  river  Qyde  which  is  distant  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (measured  along  the  river 
Clyde)  above  the  bridge  over  the  same  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Gla^ow  road ;  thence 
down  the  river  Clyde  to  the  point  first  described. 

Unlithgow. — From  a  point  on  the  Union  canal  which  Is  distant  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
yards  (measured  along  the  Union  canal)  to  the  northeast  of  the  Aqueduct  over  the  Edin- 
burgh road,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  bum  joins  the  eaatem  end  of  Lin- 
lithgow loch  ;  thence  along  the  southern  shore  of  Linlithgow  k)ch  to  the  point  at  which  the 
same  is  joined  by  the  bum  whkh  runs  therefVom  across  the  Borrowslownness  road ;  thence 
along  the  last  mentioned  burn  to  the  bridge  over  the  same  en  the  Borrowstownness  road : 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Falkirk  road  which  is  distant  one  hundred  and 
fifty  )ardB  (measured  akmg  the  Falkirk  road)  from  the  point  at  which  the  Tbrphicfaen  road 
leaves  the  same ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  marked  No.  46,  over  the  Unioo 
canal  on  the  Bathgate  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Aqueduct  ofver  the  Edinbuigh 
road ;  thence  along  the  Union  canal  to  the  point  first  described. 


IS.— ATE  DISTUCT. 

ii^w^From  the  end  of  the  miU-dam  dyke  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  en 
the  east  of  the  town,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  HawkhiU  bridge ;  thence-along  the  road  which  . 
passes  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Newton  muir,  and  in  a  line  in  oootinuation  of  the  di- 
rection of  such  road,  to  the  Half-mile  bum ;  thence  down  the  Half-mile  bun  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  joins  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  thenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by  the  road  which  rans  thereto  At>m  the  HolBistone  tell 
bar,  past  tlie  race  oourae,  and  between  the  huids  of  Bhrakbum  and  Seafield ;  thenoe  akwg 
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the  raid  kat  deacribad  to  a  point  which  is  diatant  two  hundred  and  alxty  yards  (measured 
along  the  «ime}  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  aame  croasea  the  old  Maybole  road ; 
thenoe  in  a  atnight  line  to  the  point  firat  deacribed. 

CampbeUtown.^~¥rom  the  point,  on  the  aoutheaat  of  the  town,  at  which  the  KillKenan 
bum  joina  the  aea,  up  the  Kilkenan  burn  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  coining  down 
from  Bengoillan  nearly  forma  a  right  angle  in  turning  towards  the  aea ;  thenoe  in  a  atiaight 
line  to  the  aummit  of  the  hill  called  Barley  Bannocka ;  thenoe  in  a  right  line  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Witch  bum  on  the  Southend  road ;  thence  in  a  atraight  line  to  the  point  at  which 
I  he  road  to  Knockacallwrt  learea  the  Inveraiy  west  road;  thenoe  in  a  stiaight  line  to  the 
firat  point  of  the  rock  on  Balligieggan  hill ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
summit  of  the  ialand  of  Avarr,  to  the  point  at  whfeh  auch  atraight  line  cula  the  BaFaakomil 
bum ;  thence  down  the  BarBakomil  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  aame  joina  the  aea ;  thence 
along  the  aea  ahora  to  the  point  iint  deacribed. 

Inverary. — From  the  weatom  angle  of  Point  Houae,  on  the  weatof  the  town,  in  |t  atraight 
line  to  a  point  which  ia  diatant  three  hundred  yaida  due  north  of  the  aame ;  thence  in  a 
atJBight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Dalmally  road  meeta  the  upper  or  great  avenue  to 
JnTerary  Gaatle*,  thenoe  in  a  atraight  line  to  a  point  on  the  ahore  of  Loch  Fine,  which  ia  dis- 
tant one  hundred  and  fifty  yaida  (meaaured  akng  the  ahore)  to  the  eaat  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Pier ;  thenoe  along  the  ahore  of  Loch  Fine  to  that  point  thereof  which  ia  neareat  to  the 
point  firat  deacribed ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  Ant  deacribed. 

Irvine. — From  the  flagstaff  near  the  junction  of  the  river  Irvine  with  the  sea  (about  one 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  point  where  the  Pier  Head  leaves  the  shore)  in  a  straight  line, 
through  the  stone  at  the  westem  comer  of  the  march  fence  of  the  minister's  glebe,  to  the 
river  Anwfck :  thence  up  the  river  Anwick  to  a  point  which  is  distant  two  hundred 
and  ninety.five  yards  (measured  along  the  river  Anwick)  above  the  bridge  over  the  same 
on  the  Kilmarnock  road ;  thence  in  a  atraight  line,  in  the  north-westerly  direction,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  bum  called  **  The  Minister's  Cast"  makes  an  angle  in  turning  to  the 
west ;  thence  down  The  Ministor'a  Caat  to  the  point  at  which  the  aame  joins  the  river  Ir- 
vine ;  thenoe  down  the  river  Irvine  to  that  point  thereof  which  is  nearest  to  the  flagstaff 
aforesaid  ;  thenoe  in  a  atiaight  line  to  the  flagatafl'aforeaaid. 

Oban.'^The  apaee  on  the  main-kmd  included  within  a  circle  deacribed  with  a  radius  of 
one  half  mile  from  the  point  as  a  centre  where  the  atreet  leading  to  the  old  Inverary  road 
meeta  the  street  along  the  share. 


IS.— nuMFaisa  nisraicr. 

Annan. — From  the  point,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Galla  Bank  bum  joina 
the  river  Annan,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Prpstonfiekl  road  which  is  distant  one 
hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Prestonfield  road)  (torn  the  point  at  which  the  same 
leaves  the  Preatonhall  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  near  New  Dyke  at  which 
the  Langholm  road  leaves  the  Carlisle  road ;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  through  the  Blindpeat 
well  to  the  river  Annan ;  thence  up  the  river  Anniin  to  the  point  first  described. 

Dumfries, — From  the  point,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  at  which  the  townhead  branch  of 
the  Edinburgh  road  joins  the  English  street  branch  of  the  same  road,  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Maryholm  bum  on  the  Llncluden  road  *,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
point  on  the  Terre|^leB  rood,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  Torre* 
gles  street  and  the  Terregles  road)  from  the  point  at  which  Terregles  street  meets  GaUoway 
street ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  Castle  Doiigbs  road  leavea  the 
Dalbeaty  road;  thence  in  a  atndght  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Nith  ia  cut  by  a  atraight  line  drawn  thereto  due  weat  from  the  Maiden^  Bower  Cnig; 
thence  along  the  hiat  mentioned  atnight  line  to  the  point  at  whfcsh  the  aame  cnta  the  Caer. 
laverock  rood ;  thenoe  in  a  atraight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Gill  brae  leavea 
the  road  to  Gallside;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yards 
due  east  fivm  the  point  first  described ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Kirkcudbright.— Fnm  the  point,  on  the  west  of  the  town«  at  which  the  river  Dee  would 
be  cut  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  thereto  parallel  to  the  High  Street  lending  from  the  Market 
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cross  to  Bar  Hill,  from  the  point  at  which  the  new  road  to  St  Mary's  Ide  leaves  the  road 
to  Dundrennan ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  iafour  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
same ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  is  seven  hundred  }-ard8  due  east  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Stirling  Acres  Embankment;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Stirling  Acres  Embankment ;  thence  down  the  river  Dee  to  the 
point  first  described. 

Lockmaben. — From  the  point,  on  the  northeast  of  the  town,  near  Bogle-hole,  at  which  a 
bum  crasses  the  road  to  the  bridge  on  Kennal  water,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the 
txink  of  the  Gsstle  loch  which  is  distant  five  hundred  }ards  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south- 
east of  the  summit  of  the  knoll  of  the  old  castle ;  tht  nee  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  the 
knoll  of  the  old  csstle ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Dumfries  road  which  is 
distant  five  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Dumfries  road)  to  the  west  of  the  Town 
house ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  is  four  hundred  yards  due  west  of  the  point 
first  described  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Sanquhar. — From  the  point,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  at  which  the  Town- fit  bum  joins 
the  river  Nith,  up  the  Town -fit  bum  to  a  point  which  is  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty  >ards 
(measured  along  such  bum)  to  the  north  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  crosses  the  Dum- 
fries road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bridge  over  the  Crewick  bum  on  the  Whitehiil 
road ;  thence  down  the  Crewick  bum  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins  the  river  Nith ; 
thence  along  the  river  Nith  to  the  point  first  described. 


14.— W16TON  nisraicT. 

New  Galloway, — From  a  point  on  the  road  to  Kells  church,  which  is  distant  five  hundred 
yards  (measured  along  such  road)  to  the  north  of  the  north- westem  comer  of  the  Town  house, 
in  a  straight  line  drawn  due  east  to  a  point  three  hundred  yards  distant  \  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  due  west  from  a  point  on  the  Kirkcud- 
bright road,  which  is  distant  four  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Kirkcudbright  road) 
to  the  south  of  the  Torni  house ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  through  the  said  point  on  the 
Kirkcudbright  road,  to  a  point  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  due  west  therefrom ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  which  is  distant  three  hundred  yards  due  west  from 
the  point  first  described ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Stranraer, — From  that  point  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Ryan  which  is  due  northeast  of-  the 
point  at  which  the  two  roads  from  Stranraer  to  Leswalt  meet,  in  a  straight  line,  through  the 
point  at  which  such  two  roads  meet,  to  a  point  seven  hundred  yurds  beyond  the  same ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  from  the  church  to  Poripatrick  meets  the 
ro^d  from  the  meeting-house  to  Portpatrick ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Dum- 
fries road  which  is  distant  seven  hundred  yards  (measured  along  the  Dumfries  road)  ttom 
the  point  at  which  the  same  Is  met  by  the  road  from  the  meeting-house  to  Portpatrick ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line,  drawn  due  northeast,  to  the  shore  of  Loch  R}an  •,  thence  along 
the  shore  of  Loch  Ryan  to  the  point  first  described. 

Whithom,— From  a  point  on  the  Poriwilb'am  road,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Poriwilliam  road)  to  the  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves 
the  Wigton  road,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Glasserton  road,  which  is  distant  five 
hundred  }'ards  (measured  along  the  Glasserton  road)  from  the  point  at  which  the  Isle  of 
Whithorn  road  leaves  the  same ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Isle  of  Whit- 
horn road,  which  is  distant  five  hundred  }iund8  (measured  along  the  Isle  of  Whithom  rond) 
ftom  the  point  at  which  the  same  leaves  the  Glasserton  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
point  on  the  road  or  street  called  the  Raw,  leading  in  a  southeasterly  direction  Anom  the 
Town  House,  five  hundred  yards  distant  therefrom  ( measured  along  the  said  road) ;  thence 
In  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Garlieston  road,  which  is  distant  two  hundred  yards 
(measured  along  the  Garlieston  road)  from  the  point  at  which  the  nme  leaves  the  Wigton 
road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  first  described. 

Wigton.^From  a  point  on  the  sea  shore,  on  the  northeast  of  the  town,  which  is  distant 
four  hundred  )ards  (measured  along  the  shore)  to  the  north  of  the  point  at  which  the  Croft- 
en- Reich  bum  joins  the  sea,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  Trammond  ford,  at  which 
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the  Glenluce  road  meed  a  road  to  Bladenoch;  thence  in  a  straight  iine  to  a  point  on  the 
Bladenoch  water,  which  is  distant  one  hundred  yar^  (measured  along  the  Bladenoch 
water)  abore  Bladenoch  bridge;  thence  down  the  Bladenoch  water  to  the  point  at  which 
the  same  joins  the  sea ;  thence  along  the  sea  shore  to  the  point  fint  de«ribed. 


We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  copy  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  August,  1832 . 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  REPUESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

IVHsasAS  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  elective  fmnchiae  to  many  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland  who  have  not  heretofora  enjoyed  tho  same,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives for  certain  cities  and  boroughs  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  to 
diminish  the  expenses  of  elections  therein ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  ex- 
oellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that,,  in 
addition  to  the  persons  now  by  law  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire 
for  the  several  counties  in  Ireland,  every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any 
legal  incapacity,  who  shall  be  entitled,  either  as  lessee  or  assignee,  to  any  hmds  or  tene- 
ments, whether  of  freehold  or  of  any  other  tenure  whatever,  for  the  unexpired  residue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  term  originally  created  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  sixty  years, 
whether  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives  or  not,  and  having  a  beneficiul  interest  therein  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  over  and  above  all  rent  and  charges,  or 
for  the  unexpired  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  term  originally  created  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  whether  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives  or  not,  and  having  a 
beneficial  interest  therein  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  crrar  und 
above  all  rent  and  charges,  or  for  the  unexpired  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  term 
originally  created  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years,  and  having  a  beneficial  interest 
therein  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  over  and  above  all  rent  and 
charges^  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  in  which  such  lands  or  tenements  shall  respectively  be  situate :  provided  always,  tkit 
uo  person,  being  such  lessee  or  assignee  of  such  term  of  twenty  years,  and  no  person,  being 
only  a  sub-lenee,  or  the  assignee  of  any  underlease,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  respect  of 
any  such  term  of  sixty  years,  or  fourteen  or  twenty  years,  as  aforesaid,  unless  he  shall  be  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  premises ;  and  provided  also,  that  any  renewal  or  new  lirase  of 
the  same  premises,  for  the  same  rent  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  such  original  term,  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  same  qualification  as  aforesaid. 

I I.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  in- 
capacity, who  shall  be  seised  at  law  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements  of  copyhold  tenure, 
for  his  life,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  or  for  any  laiger  estate,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  over  and  above  all  rents  and  charges  pay- 
able out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  knight  or 
knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  the  county  in  which  such  lands  or 
tenements  shall  be  respectively  situate. 

I I I.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  take  away  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  rights  of 
voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  at  present  enjoyed  by  or  which  may  hereafter  accrue  to  any 
person  by  virtue  of  any  law  now  In  foroe,  except  so  far  as  herein  specially  provided. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  herein  contained,  no  peraon  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  knight  or  laiights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in  respect 
of  his  estate  or  interest  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  occupied  by  him- 
self, or  in  any  kind  occupied  by  himself  together  witli  any  house,  warehouse^  counting-house, 
or  shop,  such  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  being,  either  separately,  or  jointly 
with  the  land  so  occupied  therewith,  of  such  value  as  would,  according  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained,  confer  on  him  the  right  of  voting  for  any  city,  town,  or  borough, 
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whether  he  sliall  or  shall  not  have  actualljr  acquired  the  right  to  vote  for  guch  city,  town,  or 
borough  in  respect  thereof. 

V.  In  eTer}-  city  or  town,  being  a  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town  by  itself,  and  which 
shall  return  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,  in  addition  to  the 
penons  now  by  law  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  such  member  or  members,  every 
male  penon  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  ahall  be  seised  at  law 
or  in  equity  of  any  freehold  estate  in  any  hndsor  tenements  within  such  dty  or  town,  and 
shall  be  in  the  actual  occupation  thereof,  and  who  shall  have  a  beneficial  interest  therein  of 
the  dear  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  at  the  least  above  all  rent  and  charges  pa>«ble  out  of  the 
same,  or  who  shall  hdd  as  lessee  or  assignee  any  lands  or  tenements  within  such  dty  or  town, 
for  such  term,  of  such  value,  and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  would  under  this  act,  if  such 
lands  or  tenements  were  ntuate  in  a  county  at  laige  without  the  limits  of  such  dty  or  town, 
entitle  such  penon  to  register  his  vote  for  such  county,  or  who  shall  hdd  and  occupy  within 
such  dty  or  town,  as  tenant  or  owner,  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  which, 
either  separately,  or  jointly  vHth  any  land  within  such  dty  or  town  occupied  therewith  by 
him  as  tenant  under  the  same  kmdlord,  or  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  owner,  shall  be 
bona  fide  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  shall,  if  duly  registered  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve.in  any  future  parliament  for  such  dty  or  town :  provided  alwa}^  tiuit  no  such 
occupier  as  hist  above  mentioned  sliall  be  admitted  to  be  registered  under  this  act,  unless  he 
shall  have  occupied  such  premises  as  aforesaid  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the 
time  of  his  registry,  nor  unless  such  occupier  shall  have  paid  or  dischaiged  all  such  grand 
jury  and  munidpal  cesses,  rates,  and  taxes,  if  any,  as  shall  have  become  legally  due  and  pay- 
able by  him  in  respect  of  such  premises,  over  and  above  and  except  one  half  year's  amount 
of  such  cesses,  rates,  and  taxes  aforesaid. 

y  I.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  no  person,  save  as  herein  is  provided, 
shall  be  registered  or  admitted  to  vote  as  a  freeholder  at  any  election  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  fuiure  parliament  for  any  county  of  a  dty  or  county  of  a  town  in  Ireland, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  an  estate  of  freehold  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in 
such  county  of  a  dty  or  county  of  a  town,  of  the  dear  yeariy  value  often  pounds  at  the  least 
aboTe  all  charges,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  provided  alwa}^,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  now  being  a  forty-shilling  freeholder 
entitled  to  register  as  such  from  retaining  (so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  seised  of  the 
same  hmds  or  tenements)  the  right  of  Toting  in  such  dection  in  respect  thereof,  If  duly  re» 
gistered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

VI  I.  At  all  dections  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any 
dty,  town,  or  borough  in  IreUmd,  not  being  a  county  in  itself,  erery  male  person  of  full 
Age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapadty,  and  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  who  shall  hdd  and  occupy  within  such  dty,  town,  or  borough,  as  tenant  or  owner, 
any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  whidi,  either  separately,  or  jointly  with  any 
land  within  such  dty,  town,  or  borough  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  tenant  under  the 
same  landlord,  or  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  owner,  shall  be  bonajide  of  the  deer  yearly 
value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  such  dty,  &c. :  provided  always,  that  no  such 
occupier  as  last  aforesaid  shall  be  admitted  to  be  registered  under  this  act,  unless  he  shall 
have  occupied  such  premises  as  aforesaid  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  time 
of  registry-,  nor  unless  such  occupier  shall  have  paid  or  discharged  all  such  grand  jury  and 
munidpal  cesses,  fates,  and  taxes,  if  any,  as  shall  have  become  legally  due  and  payable  by 
him  in  respect  of  such  premises,  over  and  above  and  except  one  half  year's  amount  of  such 
cesses,  rates,  and  taxes  aforesaid. 

VIII.  Provided  neverthdess,  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  any 
future  parliament,  for  any  dty  or  town,  or  county  of  a  city  or  town,  in  respect  of  any  estate 
or  interest  in  any  freehold  under  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  nyhich  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired by  such  person  since  the  first  day  of  March,  1631,  unless  the  same  shall  have  come 
to  or  been  acquired  by  such  penon  since  that  day,  and  previoudy  to  the  passing  of  this  act. 
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by  descent,  saocesBion,  maniage,  marriago  Bettlement,  deriie,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice 
ill  a  church,  or  by  promotion  to  any  office. 

IX.  Provided  always,  that  all  freemen,  A-eeholders,  and  persons  who  by  reason  of  any 
corporate  or  other  right  are  now  by  iaw  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city,  town,  or  borough,  and  all  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  birth,  marriage,  or  service,  or  of  any  statute  now  in  force,  shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter 
admitted  to  their  freedom  in  any  dty,  town,  or  borough  sending  a  member  or  members  to 
parliament,  shall,  after  such  registration  as  is  directed  by  this  act,  but  so  long  only  as  they 
shall  reside  within  the  said  dty,  town,  or  boiough,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  the  usual 
place  of  elecUon  therein,  have  and  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  as  fuUy  and  in  like  manner  as 
if  this  act  had  not  been  passed :  provided  further,  that  no  persons  who  since  the  thirtieth 
day  of  March  in  the  year  1831,  have  been  or  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  as  honorary  free- 
men shall  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  such  admission,  to  vote  or  register  as  fireemen  under  this 
act 

X.  No  public  or  parliamentary  tax,  county,  church,  or  parish  cess  or  rate,  or  any  cess  or 
rate  upon  any  townland,  or  division  of  any  parish,  barony,  or  half  barony,  shall  be  deemed 
a  charge  pajable  out  of  any  estate  or  tenement  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

XI.  The  dty  of  Limerick,  the  dty  of  Waterford,  the  borough  of  Belfast,  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Gal  way,  and  the  university  of  Dublin,  shall  each  respectively  return  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  in  each  future  parliament,  in  addition  to  the  member  which  each  of  the  said 
places  is  now  by  law  entitled  to  return. 

XII.  Each  of  the  dties,  towns,  and  boroughs  returning  a  member  or  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  include  the  place  or  pkices  respectively 
which  shall  be  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  said  dties,  tovvns,  and 
boroughs  respectively,  as  such  boundaries  shall  be  settled  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose  in  this  present  parliament,  which  act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  part  of  this  act  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith :  pro- 
Tided  alwa}-8.  that  until  the  passing  of  said  last  mentioned  act  all  such  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  same  limits  and  boundaries  as  before  the  passing  of  this  act 

XIII.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a  member  or  members  to 
serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  county,  city,  town,  or  borough  in  Ireland,  the 
university  of  Dublin  excepted,  unless  such  person  shall  have  been  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and 
duly  registered  under  this  act ;  and  no  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  respect  of  any  lands, 
tenements,  or.  hereditaments,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  possession  thereof,  or 
in  receipt  of  the  rents,  issues,  or  profits  thereof,  for  his  own  use,  ns  the  case  may  require,  for 
six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  his  registry  under  this  act :  provided  always,  that  when 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  which  would  otherwise  entitle  the  owner,  holder,  or 
possessor  thereof  to  vote  in  any  such  election,  shall  come  to  any  person,  at  any  time  within 
six  months  next  before  such  registry,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or 
promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office,  such  person  shall  be  entitled,  in  respect  thereof,  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter  at  the  registry  for  such  county,'  dty,  town,  and  borough  respectively 
then  next  to  be  had  by  virtue  of  this  act 

XIV.  And  further,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  a  special  session,  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  votes  for  each  county,  dty,  town,  and  borough  in  Ireland  having  the  right  to 
send  a  member  or  members  to  parliament  (the  borough  of  the  university  of  Dublin  only 
excepted),  shall  be  holden  in  each  such  county  by  and  before  the  assistant  barrister  or  chair- 
man of  such  county,  and  in  each  such  dty,  town,  and  borough  respectively  by  and  before 
the  assistant  barristers  in  the  schedule  A  hereunto  annexed  mentioned,  on  such  day  or 
days  and  at  such  places  respectively  as  the  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland 
shall  appoint ;  and  the  dark  of  the  peace  in  and  for  each  such  county,  dty,  town,  and 
borough,  or  his  deputy,  shall,  thirty  days  at  the  least  befbre  the  day  respectivdy  so  appointed, 
rause  to  be  posted,  in  oonspkuous  places  within  each  such  county,  &c.  respedivdy,  nodces 
that  such  session  for  the  purposes  of  registering  the  names  of  voters  under  this  act  for  such 
oounty,  &c,  will  be  hdd  on  the  dayv  and  at  the  places  so  appointed,  and  that  applications 
for  that  purpose  will  be  then  and  there  taken  into  consideration. 
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XV.  Eym*)-  penon  intending  to  apply  at  •iich  sesBion  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  any 
coiuit}',  dty,  town,  or  borough,  shalJ,  twenty  dear  days  at  the  least  before  the  firet  day  ap- 
pointed for  holding  sudi  sesdons  respectiFely,  give  or  cause  to  be  given  a  notice  in  writii^ 
of  such  his  intention  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy,  acting  for  such  county,  &&,  or 
to  the  high  constable  of  the  barony  within  which  the  property  to  be  registered  is  situate; 
and  the  high  constable  shall,  without  delay,  tiansmit  all  nodoes  so  given  to  him  to  the  derk 
of  the  peace ;  and  such  person  so  intending  to  register  shall,  in  such  notice,  state  his  name 
and  residence,  the  right  in  respect  of  which  he  ihtends  to  apply,  and  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
fioation  relied  upon  by  him  as  entitling  him  to  be  so  registered ;  and  such  derk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  deputy,  shall  thereupon  enter  all  such  notices  according  to  the  order  in  which  he  shall 
receive  them,  and  shall,  ten  days  at  least  before  the  day  appointed  for  holding  such  session, 
cause  alphabetical  lists  of  such  voters  to  be  printed  and  drcukted,  and  to  be  pasted  in  con- 
spicuous places  throughout  such  county,  &c  ;  and  no  such  list  shall  be  liable  to  any  stamp 
duty. 

XVI.  At  such  special  sessian  the  derk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy,  shall  call  the  names  of 
the  persons  contained  in  such  list  in  alphabetical  order,  and  shall  again,  twice  at  the  least 
during  such  sesdons,  call  over  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  did  not  appear  upon  such  Ant 
calling,  and  that  each  claimant's  case  shall  be  heard  in  the  order  of  his  appearance ;  and  each 
person  so  called  shall  produce  in  open  court  the  deed,  lease,  or  instrument,  if  any,  duly 
stamped,  by  virtue  of  which  he  shall  claim  a  right  to  be  registered,  or  shall,  by  his  own 
oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  assistant  barrister  shall  require,  suffidently  account  for  the  non- 
production  thereof;  or  if  he  shall  not  daim  by  virtue  of  a  deed,  lease,  or  instrument,  or  is 
dibbled  from  produdng  such  deed,  &c.,  then  such  person  shall  otherwise  cetaUish  his  right 
to  be  registered  as  such  voter,  pursuant  to  his  said  notice,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  such  person,  if  claiming  as  a  freeholder,  or  leaseholder,  or  householder,  shall  also 
make  it  appear  that  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  so  registered  is  of  the 
value  and  nature  by  this  act  prescribed,  and  that  he  is  otherwise  duly  qualified  to  be  regis- 
tered, according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act :  provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  bound 
to  produce  the  title  deeds  of  any  landk)nl  under  whom  he  may  hold  or  derive,  or  make 
pi  oof  of  such  title,  and  that  possesion  and  perception  of  rent  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie 
evidence  of  such  landlord's  title. 

XVII.  The  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  ahall  inspect  and  examine  every  deed,  lease, 
or  instrument  so  produced,  and  shall  investigate  the  daim  made  thereunder,  or  otherwise, 
to  be  registered,  and  shall  determine  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  such  daim,  and  shall 
and  may  examine  and  inquire,  as  well  by  the  oaths  of  the  claimants  as  by  any  other  evi- 
denoe  offered  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  such  daim,  whether  such  daimant  is  or  is  not 
to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  the  county,  &c.  to  which  his  daim  shall  relate,  and  in  case  of 
any  claim  in  respect  of  the  freehold,  leasehdd,  or  household  property,  whether  the  same  be 
of  the  value  and  nature  respectivdy  hereby  prescribed  and  required,  and  shall  also  inquire, 
by  any  of  the  means  aforesaid,  as  he  shall  think  fit.  into  the  truth  of  the  several  particulars 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  required  to  be  stated  in  any  oath  by  such  daimant 
hereinaiter  prescribed  to  be  taken  for  such  registry. 

XVIII.  Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  received  as  the  opposer  of  any  daimant 
to  register  at  such  sessions  who  shall  not  be  himself  either  a  registered  voter  for  such  county, 
dty,  town,  or  borough,  or  a  person  who  has  served  a  notice  to  register  as  a  voter  at  the  same 
sessions,  or  some  oounsd,  attorney,  or  agent  duly  authorised  by  such  voter  or  daimant  to  ap- 
pear for  him  or  on  his  behalf. 

XIX.  If  such  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  shall  deem  such  daimant  to  be  entitled 
under  this  act,  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  the  county,  dt}',  town,  or  borough  to  which  his 
claim  shall  relate,  and  not  be  subject  to  any  legal  disqualification,  such  barrister  or  chairman 
shall  so  dedare  and  adjudge ;  and  the  person  so  declared  entitled  shall  verify  his  title  by  afii- 
davit,  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  oath  stated  In  the  schedule  C 
instead  of  any  oath  or  oaths  which  by  the  law  now  in  bdng  he  would  be  liable  to  take  or 
subscribe. 

XX.  Every  sudi  affidavit  shall  be  signed  by  the  banister  or  chairman  before  whom  the 
same  shall  be  taken,  and  shall  be  by  him  ddivered  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy, 
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as  the  Gtte  may  be,  to  be  filed  atid  kept  amongat  the  records  of  the  county,  dty,  town,  or 
borough ;  and  such  barrister  is  hereby  required  to  take  care  that  such  oaths  shall  be  agree- 
able to  the  form  hereby  prescribed,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be;  and  no  objection,  in  point 
of  form,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  allowed  to  any  such  oath,  when  signed. 

XXI.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  such  barrister  or  chairman  that  any  person  claiming  to 
be  regiiitered  as  a  Toter  for  any  county,  dty,  town,  or  borough  is  not  entitled  so  to  be  regis- 
tered, such  barrister  or  chairman  shall  refuse  to  permit  such  person  to  be  registered,  and 
ahall  Ruike  an  order  aooordingly ;  and  when  such  refusal  shall  be  on  the  ground  of  insuf- 
fideney  of  value,  the  order  of  refusal  shall  state  such  insuffidency  as  the  ground  of  such 
order,  or  otherwise  shall  state  the  objection  by  reason  whereof  the  claimant  has  been  ad- 
judged not  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  :  provided  always,  that  such  order  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  future  application  to  be  registered,  which  the  penon  so  rejected  shall  think 
fit  to  make  at  any  subsequent  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

XXII.  Provided  always,  that  a  certificate  of  registry  made  pursuant  to  the  laws  in  force 
in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  right  to  be  registered ;  and  that  any  person,  having  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  register  as  by  this  act  required,  shall,  upon  produdng  or  causing  to  be  produced 
such  certificate  at  the  seadon  for  tiiat  purpose  to  be  held,  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  rej^ister 
his  vote  and  obtain  his  certificate  under  this  act,  without  further  proof  or  oath,  unless  cause 
to  the  contrary  shall  appear,  and  without  any  fee  or  charge ;  and  in  esses  where  a  certi- 
ficate of  registry  shall  not  be  produced,  or  in  case  it  shall  appear  expedient,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  presiding  at  the  sessions  to  be  holden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  votes  under  this  act  to  refer  to  any  original  affidavit  or  affirmation,  or 
transcript  or  record  thereof,  or  any  entry  thereof  in  the  book  or  books,  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  now  in  force  in  Irehind,  the  derks  of  the  peace  or  town  derks  tiiroughout  Ireland 
are  authorised  or  required  to  make  or  keep ;  and  in  case  the  said  assistant  barrister  or  chair- 
man shall  be  satisfied,  on  inspection  thereof,  that  such  affirmations  or  affidavits  or  entries  are 
correct,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  him  further  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  voting  daimed 
thereunder,  but  he  shall  and  may  direct  and  allow  the  same  to  be  registered,  and  the  claim- 
ant to  have  his  certificate  under  this  act,  without  oath  or  further  proof,  unless  cause  to  the 
contmry  shall  appear,  and  without  any  fee  or  charge. 

XXIII.  Provided  always,  that  all  forty  shillixig  freeholders  and  five  pound  householders 
daiininga  right  to  be  registered  under  this  act  shall  appear  in  person  before  the  assi^<tallt 
barrister  at  the  sessions,  to  be  examined  <mi  oath  by  such  barrister  touching  such  thtir  daim 
to  be  registered,  and  tbey  shall,  if  required  by  such  barrister,  make  proof  of  the  nature  and 
sufiiciency  of  their  qualification  to  be  so  registered,  and  shall  upon  such  proof  being  made, 
and  also  prsof  of  identity,  be  admitted  or  rejected  aooordingly. 

XXI V.  If  any  person  against  whose  claim  any  such  order  shall  be  made  on  the  ground 
of  insuffidency  of  value  shall  deem  himself  aggrieved  thereby,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  to  appeal  therefrom  to  the  judges  of  assise  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  county,  dlj, 
town,  or  place  within  which  the  property  in  right  whereof  such  person  daims  to  register 
such  vote  shall  be  situate ;  and  such  judges  of  assize,  or  one  of  tliem,  are  and  is  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  try  and  inquire  by  the  verdict  of  a  jur>  whether  such  property  is 
of  the  annual  value  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  at  which  the  claimant  seeks  to  register 
such  vote ;  and  such  jury  shall  be  returned  by  the  same  officer  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  juries  are  now  returned  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decrees  of  assistant  barristers  on 
dvil  bills ;  and  if  such  jury  shall  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  daim  to  register,  and  the 
judge  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  tried  shall  consider  such  daim  to  be  in  other  respects 
well  founded,  the  order  so  complained  of  shall  be  thereupon  reversed,  and  the  daimant  be 
dedared  and  adjudged  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  under  this  act ;  and  such  adjudi- 
cation shall  have  the  same  ofiiMSt  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  by 
such  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  at  the  sessions  aforesaid. 

XXY.  Where  any  person,  against  whose  daim  to  register  as  a  voter  at  elections  for  any 
county,  dty,  or  town  or  place,  any  order  shall  be  made  by  the  assistant  barrister  or  chair- 
man on  any  other  ground  than  insuffidency  of  value,  shall  consider  himself  aggrieved  by 
such  order,  it  shall  be  bwful  for  such  person  to  appeal  from  such  order  to  the  judges  of  as- 
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■In  at  the  next  astlxea  to  be  holden  for  the  aamecoiinly,  city,  town,  or  j>laoe ;  and  such  judges 
of  assize,  or  one  of  them,  shall  have  power,  on  moti<»i,  to  review  such  order,  and  either  to 
affirm  or  rerene  the  «me,  as  shall  be  fit,  and  thereupon  to  adjudicate;  and  which  adjudi- 
ration  shall  have  the  same  ett'ect,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  it  iuid  been  made  by  such 
assisCant  barrister  or  chairman  at  the  sessiuiis  aforesaid. 

XXVI.  In  ewery  case  in  which  an  order  of  an  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  shall  upon 
appeal  be  reversed,  the  judge  before  whom  the  nme.shall  have  been  heard  shall  thereupon 
cause  such  oath  to  be  talcen  and  subscribed,  and  such  certificate  to  be  given,  and  shall  sign 
the  same  respectively,  in  lilce  manner  as  the  assistant  barrister  is  hereinbefore  required  to 
do,  and  shall  cause  such  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  derk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  and 
such  proceedings  to  be  had,  aa  hereinbefore  directed  and  required  when  any  voter  is  regis- 
tered at  any  sessions  before  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman ;  and  such  oath  and  certifi- 
cate, and  such  acts  and  proceedings,  shall  be  of  the  like  eflect  as  if  they  had  been  taken, 
subscribed,  given,  performed,  and  had  before  the  aaislaiit  barrister  or  chairman. 

XX  V 1 1 .  After  the  determinaUon  of  the  session  hereby  directed  to  be  first  holden  for  the 
TQgistr}'  of  voters  for  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  pemn 
claiming  a  right  so  to  be  registered  to  apply  for  that  purpose  at  any  sessions  of  the  peace  or 
adjournment  thereof  to  be  held  by  and  before  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  of  the  pro^ 
per  county,  and  by  and  before  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  by  the  said  schedule  A 
authorized  to  register  voters  for  such  dty,  &c.,  upon  giving  to  the  derk  of  the  peace  a  no- 
tice of  his  intention  so  to  do,  in  the  form  herein  provided,  twenty  dear  da}'s  at  the  least 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  holding  of  such  general  or  quarter  session,  and  if  within  a 
county  at  large,  in  the  division  >vithin  which  the  freehdd  or  leasehold  interest  intended  to 
be  registered  shall  be  situate ;  and  the  derk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy  shall  in  such  case 
proceed  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  prescribed  with  relation  to  appli- 
cations for  roistering  voters  at  the  first  session  for  that  purpose,  hereby  directed ;  and  the 
aadstant  barrbter  of  such  county,  or  chairman,  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  hear 
and  determine  such  applications  at  such  general  or  quarter  seasons,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  such  sessions,  and  before  any  other  business,  dvil  or  criminal,  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  respects  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  with  respect  to  applications  to  register  at  the  ses- 
sions for  that  purpose  to  be  first  holden  under  this  act ;  and  thereupon  the  same  proceedings 
ahall  and  may  be  had,  the  like  orders  made,  the  like  oaths  taken,  the  like  certificates  grant- 
ed, the  like  rights  and  powers  of  appeal  enjoyed  and  exerdsed,  and  the  b'ke  rules  and  regu- 
hitions,  enactments  and  things,  observed,  performed,  and  fdlowed,  as  if  such  application 
had  been  made  at  the  first  session  for  registering  votes  directed  to  be  held  under  this  act : 
provided  alwajv,  that  a  certificate  of  a  former  registry  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and 
token  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  voting ;  and  that  any  person,  haring  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  register  anew  under  this  act,  shall,  upon  produdng  or  causing  to  be 
produced  such  former  certificate  at  the  sessions  for  that  purpose  to  be  held,  be  entitled  and 
admitted  to  register  his  vote,  and  to  obtain  a  new  certificate  under  this  act,  without  further 
proof  or  oath,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  ahall  appear,  and  shall  by  virtue  of  siich  new  cer- 
tificate be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  dection  or  elections  to  be  held  within  dght  years  next  after 
the  obtaining  of  such  new  certificate. 

XXVI  II.  Upon  any  person  being  under  this  act  declared  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  the  derk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy  shall,  upon  payment  to  him  of  the  sum  of  one 
ahilling,  give  to  the  person  so  declared  entitled  a  certificate  on  parchment,  signed  b)  such 
derk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  as  also  by  the  barrister,  chairman,  or  judge,  declaring  such 
right,  that  such  person  has  been  registered  as  a  voter  for  such  county,  dty,  town,  or  bor- 
ough, and  the  character  and  right  in  which 'he  has  been  so  registered,  and  the  date  of  such 
r^istry  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  then  and  there  make  an  entry  of  such  certificate  at  the  foot  of 
the  voter's  affidavit  of  registry,  and  dgn  his  name  to  such  entry ;  and  which  cerUficate  shall 
be  the  proper  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  named  therein  to  vote :  provided  always^ 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  certificate,  the  voter  shall  be  endUed  to  refer  to  his  original  affi- 
davit of  registry,  with  the  entry  thereon,  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy  derk  of  the  peace,  and 
which  original  affidavit  such  deputy  is  required  immediately  to  produce  to  the  returning 
officer  or  his  deputy. 
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XXIX.  Evt-ry  pernm  who  ahaJl  duly  register  as  a  voter  within  this  act  ai  the  first  see- 
sion  for  registering  his  vote  within  this  act  shall  be  thereupon  forthwith  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  election  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  county,  dty,  town,  or  borough  for  which  such  voter 
shall  be  registered ;  and  that  any  penon  who  shall  at  any  time  after  uich  first  session  duly 
register  his  vote  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election  to  be  held  by  virtue  of  any  writ  tested  six  calendar  months  at  least  after  such 
registry. 

XXX.  And  further,  that  the  derk  of  the  peace,  at  every  election  of  a  member  to  sierve  in 
pariiament  for  any  county,  dty,  town,  or  borough,  shall  appoint,  or  in  failure  thereof  the 
returning  officer  or  officers  shall  appoint,  a  deputy  derk  of  the  peace,  and  likewise  an  assist- 
ant to  such  deputy,  to  be  present  in  each  booth  or  place  of  polling,  who  shall  take  with  him 
into  such  place  of  polling  all  the  original  affidavits  and  affirmations  which  have  been  miide 
by  the  persons  capable  of  voting  in  such  pbce  of  polling  respectively,  any  act  to  the  oontmry 
notwithstanding ;  which  affidavits  or  affirmations  the  derk  of  the  peace  is  hereby  inquired 
to  have  arranged  alphabetically  in  separate  parcels,  (one  or  more  for  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet,) and  indorsed  with  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  same  were  respectively 
made,  and  also  with  the  number  of  the  entry  of  affidavit  or  affirmation  in  the  registry  boolc; 
and  that  in  those  cases  wherein  a  certificate  of  r^istry  shall  not  be  produced  by  the  person 
tendering  his  vote  or  ofiering  to  poll,  such  deputy  shall,  on  the  demand  of  the  person  offer- 
ing to  poll,  produce  the  original  affidavit  or  affirmation  of  the  registry  of  such  person  •,  and 
that  such  deputy  derk  of  the  peace  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  and 
no  more,  for  each  day  of  his  attendance,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  such 
aosistant  to  such  deputy  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  five  shillings  for  each  day  of 
hie  attendance;  and  that  if  such  deputy,  or  such  assistant  to  such  deputy,  shall  alter,  deface, 
destroy,  or  lose  any  affidavit  or  afilrmation  of  registry  committed  to  his  care,  he  shall  forfeit 
the  Bum  often  pounds  Ibr  every  such  oiFence  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same,  by  action  of 
debt,  at  any  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

XXXI.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a  member  or  members  to 
serve  in  any  future  parliament,  by  virtue  of  any  registry  under  this  act,  unless  he  shall  have 
registered  within  eight  years  next  before  suoh  dection. 

XXXII.  No  registry  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  valid  unless  made  conformably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act 

XXXIII.  In  ease  any  exigency  shall  render  it  necessary  for  any  assistant  barrister  or 
chairman  to  adjourn  any  session  for  the  registry  of  votes  so  appointed  to  be  holden,  or  in  case 
he  shall  be  so  directed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  it  shall  be  bwful  for  him  to  adjourn  and  con- 
tinue the  same,  as  drcumstanoes  may  require,  either  to  the  same  place,  or  to  such  other 
place  or  places  as  the  brd  lieutenant  shall  direct 

XXXI  y.  Any  person  registering  under  this  act  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
any  fee  whatever  for  filing  the  certificate  or  other  duty  in  respect  of  such  registry,  save  only 
such  fee  of  one  shilling  to  the  derk  of  the  peace  as  by  this  act  is  provided. 

XXXV.  And  further,  that  the  derk  of  the  peace  fbr  each  county,  dty,  town,  and  bor- 
ough returning  a  member  or  members  to  parliament  shall,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  advice  of  the.  chairman  or  barrister,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  in  each  and  every  year,  examine,  correct,  and  make  out  complete  alphabetical 
lists  of  the  registered  voters  in  each  county,  ftc,  in  which  he  has  acted  in  making  such  re. 
gistry  as  aforesaid,  with  the  dates  of  their  registries  respectively  annexed,  and  shall,  at  the 
expense  of  such  county,  &c.,  respectively,  on  or  before  the  said  first  day  of  February  in  each 
3'ear,  cause  such  lists  to  be  printed,  and  posted  in  some  conspicuous  places  in  the  counties, 
dties,  towns^  and  boroughs  to  which  such  lists  respectively  relate,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  any 
person  applying  for  the  same  a  copy  of  each  such  printed  list,  upon  being  paid  one  shilling 
for  each  such  copy. 

XXXV I.  The  expenses  of  printing  the  notices  and  postings  hereby  directed  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  derk  of  the  peace  in  such  county,  dty,  and  town  respectively;  and  the  grand 
jury  of  each  such  county,  &c^  as  the  case  may  be,  are  hereby  required,  at  the  next  assizes  or 
presenting  term  after  such  notices  and  postings,  to  present  to  be  levied  ofi*  their  respective 
counties  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sums  are  authorized  to  be  presented  by  such  grand 
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juriei^  all  soch  turoa  as  shall  have  been  neoeaaarily  disbursed  by  such  dories  of  the  peace  re- 
spectively, which  sums  shall  be  paid  to  such  derlcs  of  the  peace. 

XXX VI I.  No  barrister  or  chairman  shall  be  eligible  to  serre  in  parliament  for  any 
OMnty,  dty,  town,  or  borough  sending  a  member  or  members  to  parliament,  in  which  he 
shall  have  ezerdsed  jurisdiction  under  this  act  as  such  barrister  or  dudrman,  for  soYen  years 
aAer  he  shall  have  exercised  such  jurisdiction. 

XXXVIII.  Kach  riding  in  the  county  of  Cork  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  county  for  the 
purpose  of  registry  under  this  act 

XXXI X.  If  any  person  shall  reAiae  to  beawom  or  lo  give  evidenoe  before  any  judge, 
barrister,  chairman,  or  jury,  upon  the  investigation  of  any  daim  to  register  under  this  act  aa 
aforesaid,  without  suffident  kwful  excuse  to  be  allowed  by  such  judge,  &&,  it  shall  be  faiw. 
fttl  for  such  Judge,  &&,  to  order  such  person  to  pay  a  iUie  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  infirmary  of  the  oounty,  dty,  or  town  respectively,  or  such  charit- 
able institution  as  the  judge,  chairman,  or  barrister  shall  think  fit,  or  in  de&ult  thereof  to 
commit  such  person  to  the  gaol  of  the  aald  oounty,  dty,  or  town  respectivdy  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  montha. 

XL.  If  any  person  shall  forge  or  oountarfdt  the  signature  of  any  judge,  chairman,  bar- 
rister, or  derk  of  the  peace  to  any  order,  certificate,  or  instrument  in  writing  purporting  to 
be  an  order  or  certificate  within  this  act,  or  the  signature  of  any  person  to  any  oath  or  aliir- 
mation  within  this  act,  or  shall  knowingly  utter  or  publish  as  true  and  genuine  any  such 
foiged  or  counterfeited  order*  certificate,  instrument,  writing,  oath,  or  affirmation,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  fdony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  before  which  he  shall  be  tried,  to  be  tnmsported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  tenn  not  exceeding 
three  yean. 

XLI.  In  every  case  where  an  oath  is  by  this  act,  required  to  be  taken,  every  penon,  b»> 
ing  a  Moravian  or  Quaker,  may  make  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  hereby  for  each 
such  oath  respectivdy,  and  that  all  provisions  herdn  contained  rdative  to  any  oath  shall  re- 
spectivdy extend  and  apply  to  every  such  affirmation. 

XL  II.  If  any  person  shall,  in  any  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  taken  under  this  act,  wilfuDy 
and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  folsdy,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be 
Ifaible  to  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments  as  any  person  is  now  liable  to  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  peijury. 

XLIIl.  The  sheriff  of  each  oounty,  dty,  and  town  in  Ireland,  or  his  undor  sheriff,  and 
also  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  and  town  derks,  for  each  such  county,  &&,  or  his 
deputy,  and  the  high  constable  of  the  barony  in  which  each  and  every  audi  court  of  sessions 
as  by  this  act  is  directed  shall  be  hdd,  and  such  number  of  other  constables  as  the  assistant 
barrister  or  chairman  shall  deem  suffident,  shall  attend  the  court  from  day  today  during  the 
continuance  of  such  sessions ;  and  every  derk  of  the  peace  and  town  derk,  or  deputy,  as  the 
case  may  be,  attending  any  such  sessions,  shall  take  with  him  and  from  day  to  day  attend 
with  such  original  affidavits  or  affirmations,  and  all  and  every  such  book  and  registr}*,  as 
■under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Ireland,  or  under  this  act,  such  derk  of  the 
pence  or  town  derk,  or  his  deputy,  is  required  to  keep  or  to  attend  with  and  produce  at  any 
election  or  place  of  polling  in  Ireland. 

XLI  V.  In  the  oounty  of  Dublin  all  voters  to  be  registered  under  this  act  shall  be  regis- 
tered before  the  chairman  of  the  sessions  of  that  count}',  and  in  the  dty  of  Dublin  before  the 
said  chairman,  who  shall  for  such  purpose  hold  a  seesicn  four  times  in  each  year,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  goveniors  of  Ireland  shall 
appoint,  and  that  such  registry  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  be- 
fore the  assistant  barrister  in  any  other  county,  dty,  or  town ;  and  such  chairman  shall  have, 
exerdse,  perform,  and  discbarge  every  power,  jurisdiction,  right,  authority,  duty,  and  func- 
tion hereby  VMted  in  or  given  to  any  sudi  assistant  barrister ;  and  in  any  case  where  an 
appeal  is  hereby  allowed  from  the  order  of  an  assistant  barrister  to  the  Judge  of  afldse  the 
like  power  of  appeal  from  .any  order  of  such  chairman  shall  and  may,  in  the  case  of  any 
voter  in  the  county  of  Dublin  and  dty  of  Dublin  respectivdy,  be  eiyoyed  and  had  to  a  judge 
of  any  of  his  majesty's  superior  bw  courts  of  record  in  Dublin  at  nidprius,  at  the  sittings 
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tar  th&  dty  of  Dublin  next  after  tneh  ovder  omde,  and  the  judge  to  which  any  ftieh  appeal 
ahatt  be  made  shall  prooeed  with  raepeot  thereto  in  the  aune  manner  as  any  ju^e  of  aeriae 
ia  hereby  authoriaed  or  required  to  proceed. 

XLV.  Ereryaeaion  tobehcUfor  reglMering  voten  within  thleaetihall  badeemeda 
court  of  record;  and  that  it  ahaU  be  lawAil  for  eveiy  bariiiter  or  ohaifman  before  whom  such 
fsourt  ahall  be  held,  from  time  to  time  as  than  shall  be  ooesslun,  to  fine  the  derlE  of  the 
peace  or  his  deputy,  the  town  derk  or  his  deputy,  or  the  sub-eheriff  of  the  county,  dty,  or 
town  for  whidi  the  said  court  shall  be  heU,  and  any  hif  h  er  otlier  conslable,  who  shall  re- 
apectiTely  be  guilty  of  any  breadi  of  duty  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  in  any  sum  not  ex^ 
oaecling  five  pounds,  and,  at  his  discretion,  to  fitia  in  any  sum  not  exeseding  forty  shUUngs, 
or  to  commit  to  prison  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  fortnight,  any  pecMn  whatsoever  who 
shall  disturb  the  court  so  to  be  held  by  him  ibr  registering  voters  as  afiuresaid,  or  who  shall 
b«  guilty  of  any  other  contempt  of  the  said  court 

XLV  J.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  any  finaehelder  who  may  be  entitled 
by  law  to  raster  a  freehdd  in  any  county,  county  of  a  dty,  or  county  of  a  town  in  Irebuid, 
at  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  Ibr  every  deigyman  who  claims  to  vote 
as  a  freeholder  in  right  of  hie  benefice,  to  register  such  frselidd  dther  at  the  spcdal  or  any 
general  quarter  sessions  to  be  heiden  under  this  act,  or  to  register  such  freehdd  by  taking 
and  subscribing  the  proper  oath  by  the  annexed  sohedule  prescribed,  in  any  of  the  superior 
eourts  of  record  in  Dublin,  or  before  a  judge  at  the  asdaes,  in  the  manner  now  by  law 
authorised;  and  the  eaid  oath  shall  be  subssribed  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  before 
whom  the  same  was  talcen,  and  being  delivered  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  shall  be  signed  by 
him,  and  kept  amongst  the  records  of  the  proper  county ;  and  each  such  freehdder  shall  be 
thereupon  entitled,  upon  payment  of  the  Cee  of  one  sUUing,  to  recdve,  at  any  quarter  se^ 
sions  of  the  peao^  for  the  division  of  the  county  in  whkh  his  Aeehold  shall  be  dtuate,  a  cer- 
tiftcate  of  his  registry  as  a  voter  for  such  county,  Ik.,  respectively ;  which  certificate  shall 
be  in  the  form  by  this  act  preacribed,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  assistant  barrister  and  derk 
of  the  peace,  or  hie  deputy,  and  shall  be  of  equsl  validity  with  any  certificate  to  be  granted 
under  this  act,  and  subject  to  the  same  pravidons^ 

XLYIL  No  person  shall  be  aUowcd  to  have  any  vote  at  any  dection  of  a  member  or 
naembeiB  to  serve  in  parliament  Ibr  or  by  reason  of  any  trust  estate  or  mortgage,  ubIobs 
such  tnsrtee  or  mortgagee  be  in  actual  recdpt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  estate,  but 
that  the  csstuique  trust  or  mortgagor  in  poasesilon  shall  and  may  register  and  vote  for  the 
sumo  eelate,  notwithotanding  such  trust  er  mortgagOp 

XLVIiL  After  the  end  of  the  preasBt  parliament  aU  bootlM  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  taking  pdls  shaU  be  erected  at  the  joint  and  equd  expense  of  the  several  oandidatee,  and 
the  mme  sbaH  be  erected  by  contrut  with  the  candidates  if  they  sbaU  think  fit  to  make 
anoh  contact,  or  if  they  ahall  not  make  aueh  contract,  then  the  same  diaU  be  erected  by  the 
aherifiTor  other  returning  ofltoer  or  oAoen,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  candidates  as  afore- 
said ;  and  the  deputies  appdnted  by  the  said  sherifi"  or  other  rdnming  ofiicer  or  officers 
shdl  be  paid  each  two  guineas  by  the  day,  and  the  deria  employed  in  taking  the  pdls  shall 
be  paid  each  one  guinea  by  the  day,  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  at  swh  decdon :  pro* 
vided  always,  that  if  any  penon  ahiiAl  be  proposed  without  his  consent,  then  that  the  person 
so  propodng  him  shall  depodt  or  give  aecurity  in  a  sniBdent  sum  to  defray  his  share  of  the 
sdd  expeneae  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  beca  a  candidate. 

XLIX.  The  sherifi*  or  ether  retundng  officer  shall,  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  dectfon, 
OBuae  to  be  made,  for  the  use  of  each  booth  at  such  destion,  a  true  copy  of  the  register  of 
voters,  and  shall  under  his  hand  certify  every  such  copy  to  be  true. 

L.  Every  deputy  of  a  sheriflf  or  other  returning  officer  shall  have  the  same  power  of  ad« 
minidering  the  oaths  and  affirmations  required  by  law  as  the  sherifi*  er  other  returning  oflU 
«er  haa  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  other  aet,  and  subject  to  the  mme  regulations  and  provision 
in  every  respect  as  such  sherifi*  or  ether  returning  officer ;  wd  that  such  oaths  shall  be 
agreeable  to  the  forms  by  law  required,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be. 

LI.  And  further,  whenever,  in  any  one  banny  or  half  barony  of  the  county,  or  in  any 
county  of  a  dty  or  county  of  a  town,  or  in  any  bonwgh,  the  number  of  registered  voters  ap- 
peariqg  by  the  booksof  the  derk  of  the  peace  capable  of  voting  at  any  dection  for  the  same 
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■hall  exceed  six  hundred  Totcn,  it  thali  and  may  be  lawfbl  for  (he  returning  officer  or  offi- 
cen,  atid  h«  and  they  are  hereby  requfred,  to  provide  two  or  more  polling  places  for  such 
barony  or  half  barony,  or  for  such  county  of  a  dty  or  county  of  a  toim,  or  borougfa>  and  to 
make  such  a  division  or  divisions  of  the  Toten,  according  to  the  first  letters  of  their  names, 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  more  than  six  hundred  voters  to  pdl  in  any  one  place  of 
polling,  but  80  as  not  to  divide  the  names  beginning  yn\h  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  returning  officer  or  officen,  and  he  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  to  provide  as  many  new  places  of  polling  as  may  be  neceasary  finr  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  appoint  as  many  additional  deputies  and  pdl  clerks  as  shall  be  necessary  to  take 
the  poll  in  such  additional  places  of  polling,  not  exceeding  one  deputy  and  one  poll  deik  for 
each  such  phioe  of  polling ;  and  provided  always,  that  in  case  the  number  of  voters  in  any 
two  or  more  baronies  or  half  baronies  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred voton^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  retuming  officer  or  officers,  and  he  and  they  are  here- 
by required,  to  provide  that  the  pdl  for  suoh  baronies  and  half  baronies  shall  be  taken  in  one 
place  of  polling  only. 

LII.  And  further,  that  from  and  after  the  paaring  of  this  act  every  pdl  which  shall  be 
demanded  at  any  dection  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  pailiament  for  any  county, 
dty,  town,  or  bprough  in  Ireland  shall  commence  on  the  day  upon  which  the  same  shall  be 
demanded,  or  upon  the  next  day  after  (unleai  such  day  shall  happen  to  be  a  Sunday,  Christ- 
mas day,  or  Good  Friday,  and  in  such  case  on  the  day  next  after),  and  shall  Iw  duly  and 
reguburly  proceeded  in  firom  day  to  day  for  so  many  hours  of  each  pdling  day  as  the  re- 
turning officer  or  officers  are  now  by  hiw  directed  to  keep  the  pdl  open  in  counties  at  ]nrge 
(Sunday,  Christmas  day,  and  Good  Friday  excepted),  until  the  same  shall  be  finished,  but 
so  that  no  poll  shall  continue  more  than  five  days  at  the  most  (Sunday,  Christmas  day,  and 
Good  Friday  always  excepted) ;  and  if  such  poll  shall  continue  unlil  the  fifth  day,  then  the 
same  shall  be  finally  doeed  at  or  before  the  hour  of  five  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day ;  and  the  retuming  officer  shaU  immediately  after  the  final  dose  of  the  poll  declare  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  having  the  majority  of  votes  in  such  pdl,  and  shall 
forthwith  make  a  return  of  such  person  or  persons. 

LI  II.  Provided  always  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  returning  officer  at  any 
such  election,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  on  any  day  during  such  dection  after  the  first  day 
of  polling,  to  dose  finally  the  poll  in  any  booth  or  place  of  polling  in  which  no  more  than 
twenty  persons  have  polled  during  that  day:  provided  alwaj-s,  that  in  case  it  shall  appear 
to  the  retuming  officer,  upon  the  evidence  of  two  or  more  credible  persons,  taken  upono&th, 
and  which  oath  the  returning  officer  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer,  that  any  persons 
intending  to  offer  themsdves  to  pdl  in  such  booth  or  place  of  polling  have  been  prevented 
by  foroe  or  vidence  from  coming  to  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  polling  on  that^day,  that 
then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  retuming  officer  to  keep  suoh  booth 
or  place  of  polling  open  for  another  day,  and  so  on  firom  day  to  day,  if  such  force  or  videnca 
be  repeated,  and  be  found  to  have  taken  place  upon  such  evidence  as  aforesaid,  to  the  satis- 
fhction  of  the  returning  officer,  and  for  such  purpose  to  dday  the  final  dose  of  the  pdl  and 
the  return  so  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

LIY.  The  certificate  by  this  act  directed,  or  in  de&ult  of  its  producUon  the  original  affi- 
davit of  registry,  shall  be  condudve  of  the  right  of  voting  of  the  person  named  therein; 
and  that  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy,  upon  the  production  of  such  certifioate  or  affi- 
davit by  such  person,  and  upon  his  taking  the  oaths  hereinafter  mentioned,  if  nquired  so 
to  do,  shall  admit  such  person  to  vote  without  any  other  oath  or  examination,  tmd  shall  in- 
done  the  initials  of  his  name  thereon,  with  the  day  and  year  when  the  same  was  produced; 
and  that  no  inquiry  whatever  as  to  the  right  of  voting  of  such  persons  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  made,  nor  shall  any  scratiny  be  allowed ;  Bve  only  that  the  sheriff*,  retuming  officer,  or 
his  deput)',  shall,  if  required  by  any  candidate  or  his  agent,  and  be  is  hereby  authorised  so 
to  do,  immediately  before  the  pdling  of  any  voter,  administer  to  such  voter  the  oath  in  the 
sdiediile  B  to  this  act  annexed ;  and  provided  also,  that  the  oath  against  bribery  may  be 
administered,  at  the  desire  of  any  candidate,  to  any  person  tendering  his  vote,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  same  might  be  administered  before  the  passing  of  this  act;  and  provided  alwajs, 
that  if  such  person  so  tendering  his  vote  shall  appear  by  such  certificate  to  have  before  voted 
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at  nch  «lflcti<m,  or  shall  refuse  to  take  the  said  oelhs  or  either  of  them  when  required  so  to 
do,  the  sheriii;  returning  officer,  or  his  deputy  shall  reject  such  Tote. 

LY.  AU  laws,  statutes,  and  usages  now  in  force  respecting  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  any  county,  dty,  town,  or  borough  in  Irehmd  shall,  save  so  fiur  as  they  are 
respectiTely  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act,  remain  and  they  are  hereby  re-enacted  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  \  and  all  elections  for  any  member  or  members  to  serre  in  this 
pneent  parliament,  to  be  hereafter  had,  shall  be  held  and  made  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 


LY  I.  Provided  always,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament  sliall  talce  place 
After  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  special  sessions  for  any  county, 
city,  or  town,  to  be  first  holden  under  the  provisioiis  of  this  act,  in  such  case  such  persons 
«n]y  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  parliament  for 
such  county,  city,  or  town,  as  would  have  been  entitled  to  register  their  votes  under  this  act, 
if  the  day  of  election  had  been  the  day  for  such  registry,  and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  such  election  although  they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  provision  of  this 
act,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding. 

LVII.  If  any  sheriiT,  derk  of  the  peace,  town  derk,  returning  officer,  or  other  person 
shall  wilfully  contravene  or  disobey  any  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  for  each  such  otience 
be  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  or 
inlbrmatioiH  in  the  name  of  his  majesty's  attorney  general  or  any  other  person,  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  superior  courts  of  record  at  Dublin ;  and  the  jury  may  in  any  such  action  find 
a  verdict  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  for  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  as 
they  shall  think  just;  and  the  defendant  against  whom  such  verdict  shall  be  found  shall  pay 
the  amount  thereof,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  to  the  use  of  his  miyesty  or  of  the  person  suing. 

LVIU.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  anywise  prejudice  or  affect  the  right  of  any 
party  grieved  by  any  such  misconduct  of  any  sheriff,  returning  officer,  or  other  penon,  to 
reoover  in  an  acUon  on  the  case  for  a  false  return,  or  such  other  action  as  such  penon  may 
t>y  law  be  then  entitled  to  maintain. 

LiX.  If  any  person,  at  the  time  of  any  election  bdng  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  office  dis- 
qualifying him  from  voting  at  such  election,  or  being  otherwise  disqualified,  or  having 
ceased  to  be  qualified,  shall  notwithstanding  presume  to  vote  at  such  election,  such  person 
shall  forfeit  to  his  majesty  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  shall  be  liable  to  all  penalties, 
forfeituiee,  and  provisions  to  which  he  would  have  been  subject  for  such  offence  by  any  law 
in  force  at  the  Ume  of  commitUng  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a  petiUon  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  altering  the  return,  or  setting  aside  the  dection  at  which  such  person  shall  have 
voted,  his  vote  shall  be  struck  off  by  the  comnnittee,  with  such  costs  as  to  them  shall  seem 
meet,  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  petitioner. 

LX.  In  addition  to  the  persons  now  qualified  to  vote  at  the  dection  of  a  member  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  the  univereity  of  Dublin,  every  person,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeara,  who  has  obtained  or  hereafter  shaU  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or  any  higher 
degree,  or  a  schohtnhip  or  fellowship  in  the  said  university,  and  whose  name  shall  be  upon 
the  books  of  the  said  university,  shall  be  entlUed  to  vote  at  any  elecUoa  of  a  member  or 
memben  to  serve  in  any  future  pariiament  for  the  said  university,  so  long  as  the  name  of 
such  person  shall  be  kept  and  continue  to  be  kept  on  the  books  of  the  said  university  as  a 
member  thereof,  subject  however,  and  according  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  said  uni- 
versity:  provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a  member 
or  memben  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  the  said  univeidty  by  reason  of  any  de- 
gree of  a  purely  honorary  nature. 

LXI.  Every  person  who  now  is  a  master  or  bachelor  of  arts,  or  of  any  higher  degree,  or 
who  has  been  a  schdar  or  fdlow  of  the  said  univereity,  and  who  shaU  have  vduntarily  re- 
moved his  name  from  the  books  of  the  said  university,  shaU  be  enUUed,  within  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  not  after,  to  replace  the  «me  thereon,  upon  payment  of 
the  sum  of  two  pounds;  and  every  penon  whose  name  shall  be  continued  upon  the  said 
books,  for  the  purpose  of  enUUing  him  to  vote  at  the  decUon  of  memben  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment fbr  the  said  univeraity.  diaU  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  college  an  iinnual  sum  of  one 
pound,  and  no  more ;  and  that  upon  the  refusal  of  any  such  person  to  pay  the  am.ual  sum 
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«r  one  pDQiid,  withfii  one  month  after  the  sme  eheU  hare  been  demanded,  hie  name  ehall 
be  removed  £h>m  said  books,  and  shall  not  be  agiun  replaced  thereon. 

LXII.  The  worde  «  dty,  town,  or  boroogrh,"  used  in  tUs  act,  shall  be  oonBtnied  to  in- 
dnde  all  placeib  whether  oorpomte  or  othenlife,  entitled  to  send  a  member  or  memben  to 
parliament ;  and  the  words  **  returning  officer,"  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  oonslnied  to 
indode  e?ery  person  by  his  office  entitled  to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  member  or  mem- 
ben to  serve  in  parliament,  and  to  indnde  several  penons  so  entitled. 

LXII  I.  No  deiigyman  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  as  such  at  any  election  of  a  member  or 
memben  to  serve  in  any  Aitura  parliament,  unlesi  his  name  shall  have  been  duly  registered 
as  a  ftveholder  under  this  act 

LXI V.  And  be  it  dedared  and  enacted,  that  every  petton  entitled  to  two  or  more  free- 
hold estates  or  intereets  in  any  county,  county  of  a  dty,  or  county  of  a  town  in  Irehmd,  the 
annual  value  whereof  shall  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  mode  ol 
iraluing  freeholds  by  this  act  piescribed  for  the  qualificatien  of  dectora,  and  who  shall  in  all 
other  respects  be  duly  qualified,  shall  be  admitted  to  register  and  vote  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  as  if  said  separate  f^hold  were  one  freehold,  although  no  one  of  such 
fineehdd  estates  may  b^  of  such  annual  value  of  ten  pounde^  according  to  such  mode  of 
valuation. 

LXY.  Ahd  whereas  by  an  act  paand  in  the  lint  year  of  his  hOe  majesty^  reign,*  in- 
tituled **  An  act  for  the  better  regutattion  of  polls,  and  for  making  further  provision  touchii^ 
the  dection  of  memben  to  serve  in  parliament  for  Irdand,"  It  is  enacted,  that  if  any  per- 
son shall  vote  at  any  dection  by  virtue  of  the  registry  of  an  allied  freehold  under  a  lease 
of  hmds  and  tenementi  for  a  life  or  lives  made  by  the  lessor,  who  had  not  at  the  time  of 
making  the  same  a  freehdd  estate  therdn,  or  under  a  lease  of  bmds  or  tenements  for  a  life 
or  livee,  which  lease  is  to  end  and  determine  on  some  such  covenant  or  condition  that  a  free- 
hdd estate  has  not  been  demised  by  the  same,  or  under  a  lease  of  lands  or  tenements  for  a 
life  or  livee^  or  a  certain  number  of  yean,  whk^  Ufo  or  lives  is  or  are  dead,  or  under  a  lease 
of  hmds  or  tenements  for  a  life  or  lives,  which  lease  has  ezpirsd  or  been  surrendered,  after 
due  notice  npt  to  vote  by  virtue  of  any  sudi  registry  shall  have  been  given  to  such  penon 
by  aoy  candidate,  or  by  any  inspector  of  any  candidate,  and  wldch  notice  every  candidate 
and  inspector  is  thereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  give  such  person  at  any  time  before 
or  during  such  dection,  or  in  the  phne  of  polling,  such  penon,  on  being  oonvksted  thereof 
shall  forfeit  to  any  person  who  sbdl  sue  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by 
him  or  them,  with  treble  costi  of  suit,  by  action  of  dsbt,  at  any  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace,  or  at  any  assises  that  may  be  held  for  the  county  in  which  such  electien  shall  have 
taken  place:  and  whereas  by  an  act  pasnd  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  late  majesty's  rdgn,f 
intituled  **  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  then  in  force,  so  Ar  as  the  same 
rdate  to  the  election  and  return  of  memben  to  serve  in  parliament  for  counties  of  dties 
and  counties  of  towns  in  Irdand,"  a  dmihtf  providon  is  made  with  reforenoe  to  such  counties 
of  dties  and  counties  of  towns :  and  whereas  the  giving  of  sudi  cautionary  notices  by  can- 
didates and  inspecton,  at  and  during  the  time  of  an  dection,  and  in  the  place  of  polling,  has 
been  productive  in  many  cases  of  vexatious  delays  and  inconvenience  to  voten,  and  is  inex- 
pedient and  unnecessary ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  pasdng  of  this  act 
so  much  of  the  said  redted  acts  of  the  fint  and  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  bto  majesty's  rdgn 
as  authorises  and  empowen  every  candidate  and  inspector  to  give  such  cautionary  notices  to 
voten  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  dections  fai  Irdand,  or  in  the  place  of  polling  at 
such  dections,  and  as  renden  it  neoesnry  that  sndi  notices  shall  have  been  so  given  to  any 
pencm  voting  by  virtue  of  the  registry  of  the  said  therein  redted  alleged  fireehdds,  in  order 
to  such  penon  bdng  or  becoming  subject  to  and  incurring  the  pendtiee  thereby  iropoeed, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  repealed :  provided  always,  that  nothing  hersin  contained  shall 
exempt  or  be  construed  to  exempt  from  such  pendtiee  any  perron  who  at  the  dection  of  any 
member  or  memben  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  county,  or  county  of  a  dty,  or  county  of 
a  town  in  Irdand,  shall  vote  by  virtue  of  the  registry  of  aadi  alloged  freehoM  as  aforesaid ; 
but  such  person,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  such  notkse  by  any 
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omdidata  or  ingpector,  ihall  forfeit  to  any  peison  or  ponom  who  shall  sua  iot  the  nme  the 
Aid  sttm  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  reoovered  by  him  or  them,  with  treble  costs  of  suit,  by 
proeeeding  in  the  nature  of  ciril  bill,  at  any  general  quarter  sesions  of  the  peace  that  may 
be  iMld  for  the  county,  or  county  of  the  dty,  or  county  of  the  town  in  which  such  election 
■hall  haTO  taken  place,  or  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  migeity's  courts  of  record  in 
Ireland. 

LXV  I.  The  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  goremors  of  Ireland  shall  be  and 
nre  hereby  authorised,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand,  to  appoint,  for  the  duty  of  pre- 
sidingr  at  the  special  sessions  to  bo  first  held  for  registering  toters  under  this  act,  in  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  borough,  or  in  any  two  or  more  of  such  counties,  dties,  towns,  or 
boroughs,  any  barrister  or  barristers  of  not  less  than  six  yean'  standing  at  the  Irish  bar  to 
be  agsiscant  to  or  deputies  of  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman ;  and  when  two  or  mora  bur- 
risters  shall  be  appointed  for  the  same  county,  riding,  dty,  town,  or  borough,  they  shall  at- 
tend  at  the  same  place  together,  but  shall  sit  apart  from  each  other,  and  hold  separate  oourta 
at  the  same  time  for  the  dispatch  of  business;  and  all  the  powers,  duties,  rights,  and  pri- 
▼il^es  giren  or  imposed  by  this  act  to  or  upon  any  assistant  barrister  or  chairman,  are,  and 
shall  be,  by  virtue  of  such  warrant,  given  to  and  imposed  upon  such  assistants  or  deputies  ; 
and  all  acts  to  be  done  by  such  deputies  or  assistants  shall  be  of  the  same  efficacy  in  law 
as  if  done  by  the  assistant  barrister  or  chairman  upon  whom  such  duties  would  have  other* 
wise  devolved  under  this  act 

LXVII.  And  further,  every  barrister  appointed  to  preside  at  any  spedal  sessions  under 
this  act  (such  barrister  not  being  an  assistant  barrister  or  chairman)  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  five  guineas  for  every  day  that  he  shall  be  so  employed,  over  and  above  his  travelling 
and  other  expenses ;  and  every  such  barrister,  after  the  termiraition  of  his  last  sitting,  shall 
lay  or  cause  to  be  kid  before  the  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  during  which  he  shall  have  been  employed,  and 
an  account  of  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  such  employ- 
ment ;  and  such  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  govemois  shall  make  an  order  for 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  such  barrister  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
a  remuneration  for  the  assistent  barristera  or  chairman  for  the  additional  bibour  imposed  on 
them  by  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  kiwful  for  the  said  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  gover- 
nor or  governors  to  direct  that  the  said  assistant  barristers  and  ohairman  shall  be  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  now  by  them  receivable,  such  yearly  sum,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
the  sum  of  one  huiMired  pounds^  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  &c.,  as  he  or 
they  shall  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  direct,  such  additional  salaries  to  be  pa) able 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  the  said  assistant  barristers  aro 
now  pa>'able. 

LXVII  I.  Provided  always,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  chairman  of  the  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Dublin  to  dischaige  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  this  act,  with  regard  to  the 
n;gistry  of  voters  in  and  for  the  dty  of  Dublin,  at  such  sessions  as  are  to  be  hdden  for  that 
purpose  after  the  first  or  special  sessions  for  registering  voters,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  chairman  of  the  sessions  of  the  county  of  Dublin  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  subse- 
quent registries  in  and  for  the  dty  of  Dublin  by  a  suffident  deputy,  to  be  appdnted  by  such 
chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  which  deputy  shall  be  a  barrister  of  six  yean'  standing  at 
the  least  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief 
governor  or  govemon  of  Irehuid ;  and  all  the  powen,  duties,  rights^  and  privileges  given 
or  imposed  by  this  act  upon  such  chairman  respecting  such  registries,  ara  and  shall  be,  by 
virtue  of  such  appdntment  and  approbation  as  aforesaid,  given  to  and  Imposed  on  such  de- 
puty; and  all  acts  done  by  such  deputy,  respecting  such  r^istries  in  and  for  the  said 
dty  of  Dublin,  shall  be  of  the  same  efficacy  in  law  as  if  done  by  the  said  chairman  himself; 
and  such  deputy  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  sessions,  be  paid  and  remunerated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  any  other  deputy  appdnted  to  register  votes  under  this 
act 

LXIX.  And  further,  this  act  may  be  nmended,  altered,  or  repealed  by  any  act  or  acts 
to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  parliament. 
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SCHEDULES  TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  ACT  REFERS 

SCHEDULE  A. 

LIST  OF  A88I8TAMT  BARRISTERS  AND  CHAIRMAN  BEFORE  WHOM  SBBSI0N9  FOB  RKSISTERINQ 
VOTK  IN  EACH  CITY,  TOWN,  OR  BOROUGH  ARE  TO  BE  HELD. 


SESSIONS  FOR 


Armagh  borough  .  . 
Athloiie  borough  .  . 
Bnndon  Bridge  borough 
Belfast  borough  .  •  . 
Carlow  borough  .  .  . 
Carrickfergus  borough  . 
Cashel  borough  .  •  . 
Cloiimel  borough  .  . 
Coleraine  borough 


BEFORE 


Assistant  barrister  of  Armagh  county. 

Assistant  hnrrfster  of  WestnieHtb  county. 

Assistant  barrister  of  west  riding  of  Coric  oouiity. 

Assistjint  barrister  of  Antrim  ixmnty. 

Afisistiiiit  barrister  of  Carlow. 

Assistant  barrister  of  Antrim  county. 

Assistant  barrister  of  Tippemry  comity. 

Assistant  barrister  of  Tippemry  county. 

Assistant  barrister  of  Londonderry  county. 

Corlccity     »    T |  Assistant  barrister  of  east  riding  of  Cork  county. 

Downpatrick  borough  .  .  .  ;  Assistant  barrister  of  Down  county. 
Drogheda  borough  ....  Assistant  barrister  of  Louth  county. 
DuUincity Chairman  of  se^ony  of  county  of  Dublin. 


Dundalk  borough 
Dungannon  borough 
Dungarran  borough 
Ennifl  borough      .     . 
EnniskiUen  borough 
Galway  town    .    .     . 
Kilkenny  dty  .    .     . 
Kinsale  borough  .     . 
Limerick  dty  .    .     . 
Lisbum  borough  .    . 
Londonderry  dty 
Mallow  town    .     .    . 
Newry  borough    .    . 
Portarlington  borough 
Ross  ^New)  borough 
Sligo  Dorough  .     .    . 
Tnilee  borough    .    . 
Waterford  dty     ,    . 
Wexford  borough     . 
Youghal  borough 


Assistant  barrister  of  Louth  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Tyrone  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Waterford  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Clare  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Fermanagh  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Galway  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Kilkenny  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  east  riding  of  Cork  county. 
Assistant  Imrrister  of  Limerick  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Antrim  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Londonderry  ouunty. 
Assistant  barrister  of  east  riding  of  Cork  cuuiit  \ . 
Assistant  barrister  of  Down  county. 
Aisistant  barrister  of  Queen's  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Wexford  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Sligo  count)-. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Kerry  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Waterfurd  county. 
Assistant  barrister  of  Wexford. 
Assistant  barrister  of  east  riding  of  Cork  county. 


SCHEDULE  B. 

OATH  TO  BE  TAKEN.BY  VOTERS  AT  FOLLINQ,  BEFORE  RETURNING  OFFICER,  SHERIFF,  OR  HIS 
DEPUTIES,  IF  REQUIRED  ON  BEHALF  OF  ANY  CANDIDATE. 

I,  A.  B,,  do  swear,  [or,  being  a  Quaker,  do  affirm,]  that  I  am  the  same  [A,  B,]  whose  name 
appears  regiitered  in  the  certificate  or  affidavit  now  produced  ;  and  that  my  qualification  as 
such  registered  voter  still  continues ;  and  that  I  have  not  before  voted  at  this  election ;  and 
[in  the  cate  of  househoidert  in  dtiu^  towns,  oTid  boroughs,]  that  not  more  than  one  half  year's 
grand  jury  or  munidpal  cesses^  rates,  or  taxes  are  now  due  or  pajuble  by  me  in  respect  of 
the  premises  in  this  certificate  mentioned. 

"    SCHEDULE  a    (No.  1.) 

FORM  OF  NOTICE  FOB  HOLDING  THE  FIRST  8B»10N  FOR  RIGISTERIMO  VOTUIS 
UNDER  THIS  ACT. 

County,     ") 
City,  i 

Town,        f  of  [as  the  case  may  be,] 

or 
Borough,  J 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  session  for  the  purpose  of  rt^istcring  the  names  of  jwrsons 
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entitled  to  Tote  at  the  daotlon  of  membera  [or  a  soember]  to  Mrfe  in  paiilament  for  the 


county  of 

of  the  town  of 

may  be,]  pursuant  to  an  act 

the  Fourth,  will  be  hclden  at 

[or  city  of 

boroui^h  of  at  the  case  may  be,]  on  the 

by  and  before  the  aadstant  barrister  of  the  county  of 


[or  the  city  of  or  the  county 

or  the  borough  of  iuthe  case 

in  the  Mcond  and  third  yean  of  the  reign  of  king  Wiiliam 

in  the  nid  county  of 

or  the  county  of  the  town  of  or 

day  of  next, 

[or  before  the 


chairman,  or  barrister,  at  the  case  may  be,]  at  which  time  and  place  applications  of  persons 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elections  will  be  received  and  taken  into  conddera* 
tion. 

Dated  this  day  of 

Qerk  of  the  peaoe  of  the  said  county 
or  [or  county  of  the 

city,  or  county  of  the  town.] 


SCHEDULE  G.    (No.  2.) 


lOBlI  OF  NOnCB  TO  BB  OlTBf  OF  APPUCATION  TO  BB  BBOISTBBBD  AS  A  VOTER  FOB  A 

COUNTY,  cmr,  town,  or  BOEOUGB. 
Sir, 
Take  notice,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  apply  to  be  registered  as  a  pemn  entitled  to  vote 
at  elections  of  a  member  or  memben  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  county  of 
[or  for  the  dty,  town,  or  borough]  of  and  the  partlculan  of  my  daim 

are  as  follows: 


DeMTlption  of  property, 
r  the  Mune  be  in  retpect  of  property, 

with  name  of 

barony,  townUnd,  parish,  street, 

or  denomination, 

or  plaice  wliere  situate. 


Nanie,  description, 

•od  reeidenee  <tf 

applieant 


In  whmt  right 


Yearly  rslue 

tolM 

registered. 


X.  Y.  of 
Yeoman,  &C. 


Freeholder. 

Leaseholder. 

Householder 

Freeman. 

Rent-charge. 
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SCHEDULE  G    (No.  a) 

U8T  OF  APPLICATIONS  TO  BB  SNTBIBD  BT  THK  CLBRK  OP  THE  PEACV. 


No. 

Nuiie,d«8eription, 

and 

iwMmM  of  »pplic«nt 

•treet.&c,, 

•od  right  in  which  regtetry 

todalBad. 

YMriTTmliM 
to  be 

^ 

SCHEDULE  C.    (No.  i.) 

OATH  OF  FRBBHOLDBBS  RBQI8TBRIN0  A  FRBBHOLD  OF  THB  VALVE  OF  TWBNTT  POtTNDS  OB 
UPWARDS,  MOT  ABJ8UIO  FROM  A  BBNT-CHAROB,  IN  ANY  COUNTY,  CITY,  OR  TO\VN. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  in  the  oouiity  [or  of  In  the  dty,  town,  or  borough  of 

]  Esquire,  derlc,  [or  as  the  deKriptim  is,]  do  iwcrt,  that  I  am  a  freeholder  in  the 
county,  dty,  or  town  of  and  that  I  hare  now  a  freehold  therein,  arising  finm  a 

house  [or  houses,  lands,  or  both,  or  other  hereditamentSf  as  the  ease  may  be,]  lying  and  being 
at  [naminf  the  street  or  place  where  such  house  or  houset  or  other  hereditaments 

thatt  be  situate  or  arise]  in  the  county  [dty  or  town]  of  of  the  dear  y^eaiiy  value 

of  ftfty  pounds,  or  twenty  pounds,  [as  the  cane  may  be,]  at  the  least,  above  all  rent  and 
charges  payable  out  of  the  same,  except  only  public  or  parliamenlary  taxes,  county,  churdi, 
or  parish  cesses  or  rates ;  and  that  the  said  freehold  does  not  arise  from  a  rent-charge  •,  and 
that  I  have  not  accepted  or  procured  the  said  freehold  fraudulently,  nor  in  exchange  for  any 
freehold  in  any  other  county,  dty,  town,  or  borough.  So  help  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  a    (No.  6.) 

OATH  TO  at  TAXXN  BY  RENT-CHAROBR  IN  ANY  OOUIITY,  CITY,  OR  TOWN. 

I,  A,  fi.,  of  in  the  county  for  dty  or  town]  of  Esquire,  [or  as  the 

desertion  is,]  do  swear,  that  I  am  a  freehdder  in  the  county  of  the  dty  [or  town]  of 

and  f  hat  I  have  a  fVeehold  therdn  of  the  dear  yeariy  value  of  twenty  pounds  at  the 
least  above  all  charges  payable  out  of  the  same,  consisting  of  a  rent-duuge,  granted  by  deed 
or  instrument  bearing  date  the  day  of  in  the  year  by  A.  B.  of 

on  the  lands  of  [naming  the  lands,  house  or  houses,  or  other  here- 

ditaments mentioned  in  such  deed]  in  the  county,  dty  [or  town]  of  ;  and  that  1 
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am  ill  the  poaeasion  thereof  to  the  clear  amount  of  twenty  pounds  yearly,  and  am  entitled 
to  reoeiYe  the  same  as  it  becomes  due,  to  and  for  my  own  sole  use  and  benefit;  and  that  I 
have  not  procured  or  accepted  the  same  fraudulently,  nor  in  exchange  for  a  freehold  in  any 
other  county  [dty  or  town].  So  help  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  C.    (No.  6.) 

OATH  OF  FRVEHOLDXR  REGISTERINO  A  FREEHOLD  OF  THB  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  TEN 
POUNDS  IN  ANY  COUNTY,  CtTY,  OR  TOWN. 

I,  JB.  F.,  of  in  the  county  [dty  or  town]  of  yeoman,  \pr  as  the 

uue  may  bei]  do  swear,  that  I  am  a  freeholder  of  the  county  [county  of  the  dty  or  the 
to^-n]  of  and  that  I  have  a  freehold  therein  arising  from  a  house  [or  houses, 

land,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be^  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  above  all  rent  and 
charges  payable  out  of  the  same,  except  only  public  or  parliamentary  taxes,  county,  parish, 
or  church  cesses  or  rates,  and  ceases  on  any  townland  or  division  of  any  parish  or  barony, 
lying  and  being  at  \nammg  the  townland  or  toumlands  or  other  denomina- 

tions  by  which  the  place  is  generally  knownf  and  the  barony  or  baronies,  or  the  parish,  and 
street  or  streets  of  the  county,  dty,  or  town,  as  the  case  may  be,  wherein  il  is  situate,]  in  the 
county  [dty  or  town]  of  ;  and  that  the  said  freehold  does  not  arise  from  a  rent- 

ehaige,  and  that  the  same  arises  by  virtue  of  the  deed,  lease,  or  instrument  bearing  dale 
the  day  of  in  the  year  [or  otherwise  stating  the  nature  of  the 

title,  as  the  case  may  be] ;  and  that  I  am  in  the  actual  occupation  thereof  by  residing  thereon, 
[or  by  tilling  or  by  gmzing,  or  by  both  tUUng  and  grazing,  as  the  case  may  be] ;  [and  where 
thefreekold  is  ftdd  by  any  deed,  lease,  or  instrument,  adding  these  words,  and  that  the  fre». 
hold  is  not  let  or  agreed  to  be  let  to  the  penon  or  persons  who  executed  the  said  deed  or  in- 
strument, or  to  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  one  in  trust  for  him, 
her,  or  them,  nor  do  1  intend  to  let  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  such  person  or  persons, 
or  any  of  them,  and  that  I  have  not  agreed  to  let  it  for  the  term  for  which  1  hold  itj ;  and 
that  I  have  not  procured  or  accepted  the  said  freehold  fraudulently,  nor  in  exchange  for  a 
freehold  in  any  other  county,  dty,  or  town.  So  help  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  C.    (No.  7.) 

OATH  OF  LEASEHOLDER  RBQISTERINO  A  LEASEHOLD  IN  ANY  COUNTY,  CITY,  OR  TOWN. 

I,  E.  F.,  of  in  the  county  [or  dty  or  town]  of  fhrmer  [or  as  the 

case  may  be],  do  swear  that  1  do  now  hold  the  lands  of  [or  as  the  case  may  be,  describing  the 
tenement],  situate,  lying,  and  being  at    '  under  a  lease,  [deed  or  instrument, 

as  the  case  may  be,]  bearing  date  the  day  of  in  the  year 

by  and  between  ;  and  that  such  leasehold  is  now  of  the  dear  yearly  valuci 

of  twenty  pounds  [or  ten  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be,]  over  and  above  all  rent  and  charges 
payable  out  of  the  same,  except  only  public  or  parliamentary  taxes,  county,  church,  or 
parish  cesses  or  rates,  and  cesses  upon  any  townland  or  division  of  any  parish  or  barony; 
and  that  the  said  leasehold  does  not  arise  fh>m  a  rent-charge ;  and  that  I  have  not  accepted 
or  procured  the  said  leasehold  fraudulently,  nor  in  exchange  for  any  freehold  or  leasehold 
in  any  other  county,  dty,  or  town,  [and  if  the  said  lease/iolder  be  the  lessee  or  assignee  of  a 
derivative  term,  or  under  lease,]  that  I  am  in  the  actual  occupation  thereof. 

So  help  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  C.    (No,  8.) 

OATH  TO  BE  TAKEN  BT  HOUSEHOLDERS  RB018TEBING  AS  VOTERS  IN  ANY  CrTY,  TOWN, 
OB  BOROUGH. 

I,  E.  F,,  of  in  the  dty  [town  or  borough]  of  merchant,  [or,  $c., 

as  the  case  may  be,]  do  swear,  that  1  am,  and  have  been  for  six  calendar  months  last  past, 
in  possession  and  actual  occupation  of  the  bouse,  warehouse,  &c.  [describing  Uie  premises] 

So 
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sttnata  at  in  the  mid  dty  [town  pr  borough] ;  and  that  the  nid  premises  are 

iimajide  of  the  dear  yeariy  value  of  not  lea  than  ten  pounds  [or  five  pounds,  ut  tke  cote 
may  be] ;  and  (hat  not  more  than  one  half  year's  grand  jury  or  munidpal  oesses,  rates,  or 
taxes  are  now  due  or  payable  by  me  in  respect  to  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereoH 

So  hdp  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  G  (No,  9.) 

OATH  TO  ra  TAHN  BT  RVIDBrr  FESBMEN  AJfD  VDRTY-4HILLaiG  FABmOLDBBS  WBOSB 
BIGHTS  ABB  SAVED. 

I,  A,  B.f  of  In  the  dty  [or  town  or  borough]  of  merchant  [or^ 

ijfC.  oM  the  case  may  6f ],  do  swear,  that  I  am  a  trwtaan  or  other  corporate  officer  [a$  the  caae 
may  be]  of  the  mid  dty,  [town  or  borough,]  having  a  right  to  vote  at  electioos,  for  the  snld 
dty  [&c.]  of  [or  that  I  am  a  registered  fiirty-ehilllng  freeholder  having  a  right 

to  vote  at  elections  for  the  said  dty,  &c.  of  at  the  case  may  be] ;  and  that  I  am, 

and  for  the  h»t  siz  months  have  been,  a  resident  within  the  said  dty  [&c]  of  or 

within  seven  statute  miles  of  the  usual  pboe  of  election  in  the  aid  dty  [town  or  borough,  at 
the  caae  may  be.]  So  hdp  me  God. 

SCHEDULE  D.    (No.  1.) 

SBBTinCATB  OF  BBN1H»ABGEB,  FBBEBOIJ>BBy  OB  LBASBBOLDBB, 

County,  -1 

City, 

Town, 

or 
Boroughs 

This  is  to  certify,  that  A,  B.,  of  In  this  county,  fdty  or  town,  as  the  caae  may 

be,]  deric,  [merchant,  gentleman,  former,  yeoman,  9k,  as  the  caae  may  be,]  was  this  day 
duly  registered  before  me  as  a  voter  for  this  [county,  iec  atthe  caae  may  be,]  in  right  of  a 
rentpchaige  iireehdd  [pr  leasehold,  aa  the  caae  may  be]  of  the  yeaily  value  of  fifty  pounds,  or 
twenty  pounds,  or  ten  pounds,  or  [as  the  case  may  be,]  situate  at  [desanbmg  the  townland 
andjiacetiaD,]  In  this  county,  [dty,  &&] 

O.  ju^,  chairman,  or  assistant  barrister. 

O.  derk  of  the  peace. 
Certificate,  Na  [&&] 

SCHEDULE  D.    (No.  2.) 

CBB1VICA1B  OF  HOOBBBOUnOU 

Town,    l^^  laatfteeaaemt^be.] 

fioroughj 

This  it  to  certify,  that  A.  B.,  of  in  this  was  this  day  duly  regis- 

tered k>efore  me  as  a  voter  for  this  dty  [town  or  borough,  as  the  case  mt^  be]  in  right  of  his 
house,  &C.  situate  at  [deacriUng  the  place  and  situation,]    Dated  this  day\of 

o.  judge,  chairman,  assistant  barrister,  or  barrister,  &c. 

O.  derk  of  the  peace. 
Certificate,  No.  [ftc.] 

SCHEDULED.    (No.  3.) 

CBBTIFKATB  OF  FBBBHHM,  &C. 


[aa  the  caae  may  be,] 


Town,     i  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  j^j 

Borough) 
This  is  to  certify,  that  it.  B.,  of  in  this  yeoman  [jr  aa  the  caae 
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ma^ te]  ifas Uiis  day  dldy  ngistered  befeit  mo  Mft  voler  br  thii dty  [town  vr  t)onni|:h, 
<u  f  Atf  oeue  may  be\  in  right  of  his  bdng  a  nrident  freeman  [or  resident  forty-shiUipg  free- 
liolder,  at  the  case  may  he].    Dated  this  day  of  at 

O.  jadge,  dmlrmao,  aariflUuit  barriiter,  or  barrister,  &c. 

o.  dark  of  the  peace. 
Certificate,  No.  *[&&] 


On  the  nth  July,  1839,  parliament  prepared  and  pasted  an  act  whieh 
received  the  loyal  anent  on  the  above  date,  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death  in  certain  cases,  and  substituting  a  lesser  in  place  of  it*   By  the 
act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  England  relatiTe  to  larceny, 
and  other  offences  connected  therewith,  it  is  among  other  thmgs  enacted, 
Ihat  if  any  person  shall  steal  in  any  dwdling-house  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security,  to  the  value  in  whole  of  five  pounds  or  more,  every  such 
offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon ;  and^  by  the 
same  act,  whoever  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  or  filly,  or  any 
buU,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  or  shall 
wiliully  kill  any  of  such  cattle  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin,  or 
any  part  of  the  cattle  so  killed,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guUty  of 
fek>ny,  and  suffer  death  as  a  felon  on  conviction.t  And  by  another  act  for 
consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  Ireland  relative  to  larceny  and 
other  offences,  it  is  among  other  things  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall 
steal  any  of  the  articles  above  enumerated,  on  conviction  shall  suffer  death 
as  a  fdon.     It  being,  therefore,  deemed  expedient  that  a  milder  punish- 
ment than  that  of  death  should  be  inflicted  for  any  of  these  offences,  so 
much  of  the  said  acts  which  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  for  any  of  the 
befiftre  named  f<^nies  were  repealed  ;  and,  in  f^ace  thereof,  firom  and  after 
the  11th  July,  1839,  any  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  above  named 
felonies,  or  of  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  their  commission,  shall  be 
transported  beyond  seas  for  life.  This,  act  expressly  prohibits  the  governors 
or  lieutenant-govemors  of  any  colony  firom  giving  any  pardon  or  ticket  of 
leave  to  any  person  transported,  or  who  shaO  receive  a  pardon  on  condition 
of  tranqK>rtation,  or  any  order  or  permission  to  suspend  or  remit  the 
labour  of  any  such  person,  except  in  cases  of  illness,  until  such  person,  if 
transported  for  seven  years,  shall  have  served  four ;  if  transported  for 
fourteen  yean,  shaU  ha?e  served  six  ;  or  if  transported  for  life,  shaU  have 
served  eight  years  of  labour.    It  also  determines  that  no  person  shall  be 
capaUe  of  acquiring  or  liolding  any  property,  or  of  bringing  any  action 
for  the  recoveiy  of  any  property,  until  such  person  shaU  have  duly  ob- 
tained a  pardon  ftotn  the  governor  or  lieutenant-govemor  of  the  colony  or' 
settlement  in  which  he  or  she  shaU  have  been  confined  :  provided  that  no- 
thing m  the  act,  however,  shall  hi  any  manner  affect  his  majesty^s  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy,  j: 

♦7and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  89.         f  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  5&  1 2and  3  Will.  IV.,  c  63. 
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The  mnnidiMl  law  of  Englaiid  if  divided  into  two  kinds — ihe  unwritten 
or  common  law,  and  the  written  or  statute  law.  The  unwritten  law  in« 
dudes  not  only  general  cuaiomSy  or  the  common  law,  properly  so  caOed; 
but  also  ihe  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  like- 
wise those  particular  laws  that  are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain 
courts  and  jurisdictions.  Lord  chief  justice  Wilmot  has  said,  that  **  the 
statute  law  is  the  will  of  the  legislature  in  writing;  the  common  law  is  no- 
thing else  but  statutes  worn  out  by  time.  Ail  our  law  began  by  consent 
of  the  legislature,  and  whether  it  is  now  law  by  usage  or  writing  is  the 
same  thing.  Both  statute  law  and  common  law  originally  flowed  from 
the  same  fountMu" — that  is,  from  the  sorereign,  with  consent  and  advice 
of  his  parliament  And  lord  Hale  declares  to  the  same  effect,  ^*  that  many 
of  those  things  that  we  now  take  for  common  law,  were  undoubtedly  acts 
of  parliament,  though  not  now  to  be  found  on  record."*  Though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  law,  yet  much 
of  it  certainly  has  been  introduced  by  usage,  even  of  modem  date,  which 
general  convenience  has  adopted.  Such  for  instance  is  the  law  of  the  road, 
that  horses  and  carriages  should  invariably  keep  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
and  consequently  in  meeting  should  pass  each  other  on  the  whip  hand. 
This  law  has  not  been  enacted  by  statute,  and  is  so  modem  that  professor 
Christian  is  the  first  who  has  mentioned  it  in  a  book  of  law.  But  general 
convenience  discovered  its  necessity,  and  the  judges  have  so  far  confirmed  it, 
as  to  declare  frequently  at  nisi  prius,  that  whoever  disregards  this  salutary 
rule,  is  answerable  in  damages  for  all  the  consequences.  The  laws  relat- 
ing to  biUs  of  exchange,  insurance,  and  all  mercantile  contracts,  are  as 
much  the  general  law  of  the  land,  as  those  relating  to  marriage,  or  mur- 
der. And,  in  consequence,  merchants  have  frequently  imagined  that  all 
their  new  fashions  and  devices  immediately  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  is  a  mistake :  merchants  ought  to  take  their  law  from  the  courts,  - 
and  not  the  courts  from  merchants. 

The  written  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  statutes,  acts,  or  edicts,  made  by 
the  kmg's  majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment,— the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  conunons  in  pariiament  as- 
sembled; of  which  Magna  Charta  is  the  oldest  now  extant,  as  confirmed 
in  parliament,  9  Hen.  III.,  though  doubtless  there  were  many  acts  before 
that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost,  and  theur  determinations  are 
at  present,  perhaps,  currently  received  for  the  maxims  of  the  old  commoo 
law. 

Statutes  are  either  general  or  special,  pubUc  or  private.  A  gener- 
al  or  public  act  is  an  universal  rule,  that  regards  the  whole  community : 
and  of  which  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex 
ojfficio:  without  the  statute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  set 

*  Hist  Com.  I  AW, 
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forth '  by  the  part j  who  claiuui  an  adnuitage  under  it  Special  or  private 
acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being  those  which  only  operate  up* 
on  particular  persons  and  prirate  concerns :  and  of  these  (which  are  not 
promulgated  with  the  same  notoriety  as  the  former)  the  judges  are  not 
bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  formally  shown  and  pleaded.*  For 
instance,  the  statute  to  prevent  spiritual  persons  from  making  leases  for 
longer  terms  than  twenty-one  years,  is  &  public  act :  because  it  is  a  rule 
prescribed  to  the  whole  body  of  spiritual  persons  in  the  nation :  but  an  act 
for  any  particular  bishop  to  make  a  lease  to  A.  B.  for  sixty  years,  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  that  particular 
l)ishop*s  successors;  and  is  therefore  a  private  act  Statutes  are  also 
either  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  or  remedial  of  some  of  its  defects, 
and  are  therefore  generally  mentioned  in  contradistinction  to  penal  statutes; 
deckiratory,  where  the  old  custom  of  the  kingdom  is  almost  fallen  into 
disuse  or  become  disputable;  remedial,  those  statutes  which  are  made 
to  supply  such  defects,  and  abridge  such  superfluities  in  the  common  law, 
as  arise  either  from  the  general  imperfection  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumstances,  from  the  mistakes  and  unadvised  deter- 
minations of  judges,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  And  to  ac* 
complish  this,  the  common  law  must  be  enlarged  where  it  was  too  cir- 
cumscribed, or  restrained  where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant;  which  has 
given  rise  to  another  subordinate  division  of  remedial  acts,  called  enlarg- 
ing and  restraining  statutes.  In  attending  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  construction  of  statutes,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  three 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  exposition  of  all  remedial  laws :  that  is, 
how  the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act;  what  the  mischief 
was  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide;  and  what  remedy  the  par- 
liament may  have  already  provided.  Again,  a  statute  which  treats  of 
things  and  persons  of  an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  words  be 
extended  to  those  of  a  superior.  Thus  a  statute  treating  of  deans  and 
others  having  spirittud  promotions^  is  held  not  to  extend  to  bishops. 
With  respect  to  penal  statutes,  they  must  be  construed  strictly j  though 
the  statutes  against  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  beneficially  expounded. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  because  the  former  statutes  act  upon  tlie 
offender,  whereas  the  latter  upon  the  offence  :  and  in  all  statutes,  one  part 
must  be  construed  by  another,  so  that  the  whole,  if  possible,  may  stand. 
Supposing  the  common  law  and  a  statute  should  differ,  the  former  gives 
place  to  the  latter;  and  an  old  statute  is  superseded  by  a  new  one.  But 
if  a  statute  which  repeals  another  be  itself  repealed,  the  first  statute  is 
thereby  revived  without  any  formal  words  for  that  purposa 

Many  places  besides  the  realm  of  England  are  subject  to  its  laws.   Wales 
conthiued  for  many  centuries  independent  of  England  ;  it  was  subdued 
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and  divided  among  the  oonqaeron  by  William  L;  it  was  oompleteij  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  England  by  Edward  I.  in  1803;  but,  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  it  was  gOYemed  by  its  own  laws.  In  the  year  1535  an 
act  of  parliament  declared  that  the  dominion  of  Wales  shall  be  for  ever 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  England :  that  all  Welshmen  bom  shall  hare 
the  same  liberties  as  other  the  kmg's  subjects;  that  lands  in  Wales  shall 
be  inheritable  according  to  the  English  tenures  and  rules  of  descent ;  that 
the  laws  of  England,  and  none  other,  shall  be  used  in  Wales  :  with  many 
other  proTisions  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  police  of  this  ancient 
principality.  This  union  sent  twenty-seven  Welsh  members  into  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons,  which  continued  till  the  bte  reform  bill  altered  the 
whole  constitution. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  a  disputed  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  gave  Edward  I.  a  pretence  for  meddling  in  its  affairs,  and  partly 
by  treachery,  and  partly  by  force  of  anns,  he  reduced  that  kingdom  for  a 
short  time  to  the  dominion  of  the  laws  of  England.  He  carried  the  crown 
and  regalia  to  England,  with  all  its  publki  records,  the  latter  of  which  weie 
lost  in  conveying  them  back  to  Scotland  by  sea,  in  1660,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Notwithstanding  the  happy  accession  of  James  I.,  Scotland 
contmued  for  more  than  a  centuiy  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
although  formed  by  nature  to  be  but  one  people.  Sir  Edward  Coke  oh* 
serves  how  marrellous  a  conformity  there  was,  not  only  in  the  religion  and 
language  of  the  two  nations,  but  also  in  their  ancient  laws,  the  descent  of 
their  crowns,  their  parliaments,  their  titles  of  nobility,  their  officen  of  state 
and  of  justice,  their  writs,  their  customs,  and  even  the  language  of  their 
laws.  Upon  which  account  he  supposes  the  common  law  of  each  to  have 
been  origmaUy  the  same;  especially  as  the  most  andent  and  authentksbook 
called  Beiffia  Majestas^  containmg  the  most  andent  common  law  of  Scot- 
land, is  extremdy  similar  to  that  of  Olanvil,  which  contains  the  prindples 
of  the  English  common  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  And 
the  many  diversities  subsisting  between  the  two  laws  at  present,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  from  a  diversity  of  practice,  in  two  large  jurisdic- 
tions, whksh  had  no  communication  with  each  other,  and  from  the  acts  of 
two  distinct  and  independent  parliaments,  whkh  have  in  many  points  al- 
tered and  abrogated  the  oM  common  law  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  munidpal  or  connnon  laws  of  England  are,  generally  speaking,  of 
no  force  or  validity  in  Scotland;  because,  by  the  act  of  union,  her  own 
municipal  kiws  were  ordained  to  be  observed,  unless  altered  by  pariiament. 
The  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was  originally  part  of  the  reahn  of 
Scotland,  and,  as  such,  was  for  a  time  reduced  by  king  Edward  I.  into 
the  possesuon  of  the  crown  of  England;  during  whksh  subjection,  it  re- 
ceived from  that  prince  a  charter  whidi  was  conBrmed  by  king  Edward 
III.  with  some  additions  after  it  was  ceded  by  Edward  Baliol,  to  be  for 
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H 
erer  united  to  the  crown  and  realm  of  England;  and  it  was  particularly 

granted  that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  usages  which  it  enjoyed 
during  the  time  of  king  Alexander  III.,  before  its  reduction.  James  I. 
xiew-modeUed  its  constitution,  and  granted  a  new  charter,  puttmg  it  upon 
an  English  footing.  Though  it  has,  therefore,  some  local  peculiarities, 
derived  fr-^m  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  yet,  it  is  now  clearly  part  of 
the  realm  of  England,  being  represented  by  burgesses  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  and  bound  by  all  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  whether  speci* 
ally  named  or  otherwise. 

Ireland,  originally  called  lerni,  Hibernia,  and  also  Scotia,  was  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  tfll  it  was  conquered  by  Henry  II.  It  was  de- 
nominated the  lordship  or  dominion  of  Ireland,  and  the  king  was  simply 
styled  dominus  HtbemicBj  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIIL,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Henry  II.  planted 
an  English  colony  in  it,  from  whom  a  great  proportion  of  the  present  in- 
habitants are  descended,  and  the  laws  of  England  were  then  received  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Irish  nation  assembled  at  the  council  of  Lismore;  and,  al- 
though Ireland  continued  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  a 
distinct  kingdom,  still  it  remained  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  England, 
and  necessarily  conformed  to,  and  was  bound  by,  such  laws  as  the  superior 
state  thought  proper  to  prescribe  or  sanction.  At  the  time  of  its  conquest, 
Ireland  was  governed  by  the  Brehon  law,  so  styled  from  the  name  of  the 
Irish  judges,  who  were  called  Brehons :  to  which  the  Irish  clung  tena- 
ciously till  Edward  III.  entirely  abolished  it  by  an  act  of  parliament  holden 
at  Kilkenny,  which  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  ^*  no  law  but  a  lewd  cus- 
tom crept  in  of  later  times.''  The  delay  occasioned  by  sending  over  acts 
of  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  British  ministry  before  they  could  pass  into 
a  law,  created  much  inconvenience,  which  evil  with  some  others,  turned  the 
attention  of  the  English  cabinet  to  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  arti- 
cles of  whidi  have  been  already  given,  p.  267.  This  great  political  measure 
was  completed  on  the  Sd  July,  1800,  when  an  act  was  passed  in  order  to 
promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

The  Isle  of  Man  was  formerly  a  distinct  territoiy  from  England,  and 
was  not  governed  by  its  laws,  neither,  unless  particularly  named,  did  an 
act  of  parliament  extend  to  it.  It  was  anciently  a  subordinate  feudatory 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Norway;  then  to  king  John  and  Henry 
III.  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  which  is  the 
reason  that  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  not  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords;  it  afterwards  feD  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  at  length  Henry 
I Y.  claimed  the  island  in  right  of  conquest,  and  conferred  it  on  the  earl  of 
Northumberland;  upon  whose  attainder  it  was  granted  under  the  title  of 
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the  lordship  of  Man,  by  letters  patent,  7th  of  Henry  IV.,  to  Sir  John 
de  Stanley.  It  continued  in  his  lineal  desc«ndents  for  eight  generations,  till 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  earl  of  Derby,  in  1594,  when  a  controversy,  con- 
cerning its  inheritance,  arose  between  his  daughters  and  William  his  surviv- 
ing brother:  upon  which,  and  a  doubt  which  was  started  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  original  patent,  the  island  was  seised  into  queen  Elizabeth's 
'hands.  James  I.  granted  it  to  several  individuals;  all  of  which  having^ 
either  expired  or  being  surrendered,  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Derby,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  general.  On  the  death  of  James,  earl  of  Derby,  in  1735,  the  male 
line  of  William  failing,  the  duke  of  Athol  succeeded  to  the  island,  as  heir 
general,  by  a  female  branch.  In  the  mean  time,  though  the  title  of  king 
had  long  been  disused,  the  earls  of  Derby,  as  lords  of  Man,  had  always 
maintained  a  sovereign  authority,  by  assenting  or  dissenting  to  laws,  and 
exercising  an  apellate  jurisdiction.  Though  no  English  writ  or  process 
from  Westminster  was  of  any  authority  in  Man;  yet,  an  appeal  lay  from 
the  lord  of  the  island  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  council.  But  the 
distinct  jurisdiction  of  this  little  subordinate  royalty  being  found  inconve- 
nient for  the  purposes  of  public  justice,  and  for  the  revenue,*  authority  was 
given  to  the  treasury  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  then  proprietor,  for 
the  use  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  break  up  the  asylum  which  it  afforded 
for  debtors,  outlaws,  and  smugglers.  This  purchase  was  completed  in 
the  year  1765,  and  confirmed  by  parliament,f  after  which  the  whole  island 
and  all  its  dependencies  were  inalienably  vested  in  the  crown,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  regulations  of  the  British  excise  and  customs.  The  landed 
property,  however,  of  the  Athol  family,  their  manorial  rights  and  emolu- 
ments, with  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefi- 
ces, were  excepted. 

The  islands  of  Jeney,  Guernsey,  Sark,  Aldemey,  and  their  appendages, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy ,  and  were  united  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land by  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  They  are  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  which  are  chiefly  the  ducal  customs  of  Normandy,  as  contained 
in  an  ancient  book  of  great  authority  called  Le  Grand  Coustumier.  Writs 
from  the  courts  of  Westminster  are  of  no  force  there;  but  the  king's  com- 
mission is :  they  are  not  bound  by  acts  of  parliament,  unless  particu- 
lariy  named  therein.  All  causes  are  originally  determined  by  their  own 
ofilcers,  the  bailiffs,  and  jurats  of  the  islands;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  them 
to  the  king  in  council  in  the  last  resort. 

Besides  these  islands,  the  colonies  in  more  distant  countries  are  also  in 

some  respect  subject  to  the  English  laws.     In  colonies  where  the  lands  are 

claimed  by  right  of  occupancy,  when  found  desert  and  uncultivated,  and 

thereafter  peopled  from  the  mother  country,  then  the  English  laws,  being  tho 

*  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  8.  t  6  Geo.  III.,  c  26. 
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natural  birthright  of  the  people,  are  established;  but  when  already  peo- 
pled and  cultivated,  and  gamed  by  conquest  or  ceded  by  treaty  from 
other  European  nations,  then  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  which  originally 
hdd  the  soTcreignty  are  respected,  and  so  many  of  the  English  laws  only 
are  introduced  as  are  applicable  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  new 
colony.  Lord  Mansfield  has  proved  by  learned  arguments  that  the  king 
can  change  those  laws,  as  circumstances  require,  and  that  he  has  a  legis- 
lative authority  by  his  prerogative  alone  over  a  ceded  or  conquered  coun- 
try. The  American  and  West  India  colonies  are  principally  of  the  latter 
sort,  and  being  no  part  of  the  mother  countiy,  but  distinct,  although  de- 
pendent dominions,  the  common  law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allowance 
or  autliority  there;  they  are  subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  parliament, 
though  ihey  are  not  bound  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  unless  particulariy 
named.  With  respect  to  theur  interior  polity,  they  are  principidly  of  three 
sorts.  I.  Provincial  establishments,  the  constitutions  of  which  depend  on 
the  respective  commissk>ns  issued  by  the  crown  to  the  governors,  and  the 
instructions  which  usually  accompany  those  commissions :  under  the  au- 
thority of  which,  provincial  assemblies  are  constituted,  ^ith  the  power 
granted  to  them  by  the  crown  of  making  local  ordinances,  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England.  II.  Proprietory  governments,  granted  out  by 
the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature  of  feudatory  principalities,  with 
all  the  inferior  regalities,  and  subordinate  powers  of  legislation,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  owner»  of  counties  palatine :  yet,  stiB  with  these 
express  conditions,  that  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  Was  made  be  substan- 
tially pursued,  and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate  from 
the  king's  right  of  sovereignty.  III.  Charter  governments,  in  the  nature 
of  civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in- 
terior regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  with  such 
rights  and  authorities  as  are  specially  g^ven  them  in  their  several  charters 
of  incorporation.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  them  b  borrowed 
from  the  mother  country.  They  have  a  governor  named  by  the  king — 
in  some  proprietory  colonies  by  the  proprietor — ^who  is  his  representative 
or  deputy.  They  have  their  own  courts  of  justice,  from  whose  decisions 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council.  Their  general  assemblies,  which  are 
their  house  of  commons,  with  their  council  of  state,  whksh  is  their  upper 
house  or  house  of  peers,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  who  is  the 
king's  representative,  make  laws  suited  to  thdr  own  emergencies.*  But  it 
is  particulariy  declared,  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  usages,  and  customs,  in 
practice,  in  any  of  the  colonies  which  are  repugnant  to  any  law,  made  or 
to  be  made  in  England,  relative  to  the  said  colonies,  shaD  be  utterly  void 
and  oi  none  effect.  And,  beeause  several  of  the  colonies  had  claimed  a 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  themselves,  an  act  of  par- 

*7&8Wm.  in.,c28. 
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liament  *  ezpreasly  declared  that  aU  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America  have 
been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the 
imperial  crown  of  Great  Britam;  which  has  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  ralidity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  peo- 
ple of  America,  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Gb»at  Britain  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. This  authority  was  very  forcibly  exemplified  and  enforced  by  the 
statute  f  for  suspending  the  legishiture  of  New  York,  and  by  several  subse- 
quent statutes.  By  another  actj:  George  III.  was  empowered  to  conclude 
a  truce  or  treaty  with  the  American  colonies,  and  by  his  letters  patent  to 
suspend  or  repeal  any  acts  of  parliament  which  related  to  those  coionie& 
And  by  the  fint  act  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between 
«  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed  at  Paris, 
September  3, 1783,  his  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  his  majesty's  other  property  in  Germany, 
being  entirely  unconnected  with  the  laws  of  England,  do  not  communicate 
with  this  nation  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  English  legislature  had 
wisely  remarked  the  inconveniences  which  had  formerly  resulted  from  the 
continental  territories  whkh  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line  brought  with 
them,  imd  from  Anjou  and  its  appendages  which  feU  to  Henry  II.  by 
hereditary  descent,  and  engaged  England  in  foreign  wars  for  neariy 
four  hundred  yean,  tiU,  happily  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
they  were  lost  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  From  that  time,  they  observed 
that  our  maritime  uiterests  were  better  understood,  and  more  closely  pur- 
sued; and,  in  consequence  of  resting  from  civil  wars  and  being  removed 
from  conUnental  politics,  the  nation  began  to  flourish  and  become  more 
considerable  in  Europe,  than  when  her  princes  possessed  continental  terri- 
tories, and  her  councils  were  distracted  by  foreign  interests.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  experience  and  these  considerations,  a  clause  was  wisely  in- 
serted in  the  act  of  settlement,  §  which  provided,  *^  that  in  case  the  crown 
and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm,  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person 
not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  consent  of  pariiament." 

The  main  or  high  seas  are  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  on  which 
the  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
common  law.  The  main  sea  begins  at  low  water  mark;  but,  between 
the  high  water  and  the  low  water  mark,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the 
common  law  and  the  admuralty  have  an  alternate  jurisdiction;  one  upon 
the  water  when  it  is  full  sea;  and  the  other  upon  land  when  it  is  ebb. 

The  territory  of  England  is  liable  to  two  divisions,  the  one  ecclesi- 
astical, the  other  civil. 
*6Geo.  III.,c.l«^t7Geo.  III.,cfiO.— t.22Geo.III.,c.46.— §  12&13  Wil.  HI.,c3. 
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I.  The  BGOLEsiASTiOAL  18  primarily  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canter- 
bury and  Yorlc.  A  province  is  the  ciroait  of  an  arohbishop's  jurisdiction. 
Each  province  contains  several  dioceses  or  sees  of  suffragan  iMshops :  Canter- 
bury containing  twenty-one,  and  York  three,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Man, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  York  by  Henry  YIII.  Again,  every 
diocese  is  divided  into  arohdeaconries,  whereof  in  all  there  are  sixty;  each 
archdeaconry  into  rural  deaneries,  which  aro  the  circuit  of  the  arch'-deacons 
and  rural  deans*  jurivlictions;  and  every  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes. 

II.  The  CIVIL  division  of  the  territory  of  England  is  into  counties,  bun* 
dreds,  tithings,  or  towns,  which  division,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  owe 
its  original  to  Alfred  :  who,  to  provent  the  rapines  and  disorders  whidi 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  realm,  instituted  tUMngs ;  so  called  from  the 
Saxon,  because  ten  freeholders  with  their  families  composed  one.  These 
all  dwelt  together,  and  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  each  other.  One  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
tithing  is  annually  appointed  to  preside  over  the  rest,  and  is  called  the 
tithing  man,  the  headborough,  and  in  some  countries  the  borsholder,  or 
boroughs-elder. 

Tithings,  towns,  or  vills,  are  of  the  same  signification  in  law.  A  city 
is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.  A 
horotigh  is  a  town,  either  corporate  or  not,  that  sends  burgesses  to  parlia- 
ment. As  ten  families  of  freemen  composed  a  town  or  tithing,  so  ten 
tithings  or  ten  times  ten  families  composed  a  superior  division,  caUed  a 
hundred.  The  hundred  is  governed  by  a  high  constable  or  bailifF.  In 
some  of  the  more  northern  counties  these  hundreds  aro  called  wapentakes^ 
because  the  people  at  a  public  meeting  confirmed  their  union  with  the 
governor  by  taking  or  touching  his  weapon  or  lance. 

A  county  or  shire  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  these  hun- 
dreds. Shire  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  division :  but  a  county,  comi- 
tatus,  18  evidently  derived  from  cornea j  the  count  of  the  Franks;  that  is, 
the  earl  or  alderman  of  the  shire,  to  whose  government  it  was  intrusted. 
This  he  usually  exarcised  by  his  deputy,  still  called  in  Latin  viee-comes,  and 
in  English,  the  sheriff,  shrieve,  or  shire-reeve,  signifying  the  officer  of  the 
shire,  upon  whom  its  civH  administration  is  now  entirely  devolved.  In 
some  counties  there  are  intermediate  divisions  between  the  shire  and  the 
hundreds,  as  latJiea  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  contain- 
ing about  three  gt  four  hundreds.  These  had  formerly  lathe-reeves  and 
rape-reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve.  Where  a  county 
is  divided  into  three  of  these  intermediate  jurisdictions,  they  are  called 
trithtTigs;  and  which  were  anciently  governed  by  a  trithing-reeve.  These 
still  subsist  in  the  extensive  county  of  York,  where  by  an  easy  corruption 
they  are  called  ridings. 

There  are  forty  counties  in  England,  and  twelve  in  Wales.  Three  of 
these,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  are  called  counties  palatine,  so 
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calfod  a  palaiioj  beoanae  thdr  owners,  the  eari  of  Chettery  tbe  btshop  of 
Darham,  and  the  duke  of  LaDeaBter,  had  la  those  ooooties  Jura  regaUaf 
as  fuUj  as  the  king  has  in  fak  palaoes.  They  might  pardon  treasons,  mur- 
derSi  and  fek>nies;  thejr  appoint  «U  judges  and  justiees  of  the  peace,  all 
writs  and  indictmeots  ran  in  their  names,  as  thejr  do  in  the  king's  in  other 
counties;  and  all  oflbnees  are  said  to  be  done  against  Iheir  peaee.  These 
palatine  privileges  were  in  all  prohability  originallj  granted  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Durham,  because  tliej  bordered  upon  enemies'  coun- 
tries, in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  justfee  administered  at 
home,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  county  and  leave  it  open  to  the 
enemies*  incursions.  Lancaster  was  created  such  by  Edward  III.,  in  fa* 
▼our  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  first  eari,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Lancaster. 
Of  these,  the  county  of  Durham  is  the  only  one  now  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject;  for  the  earldom  of  Chester  was  united  to  the  crown 
by  Henry  III.,  and  has  ever  since  given  a  title  to  the  king's  eldest  son. 
The  county  pabtine  of  Lancaster  was  the  property  of  Henry  Bolingfaroke, 
the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  when  he  usurped  the  crown  of 
Richard  II.  and  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  lY.  But  he  was  too  prudent 
to  suffer  this  to  be  united  to  the  crown,  knowing  the  insufficiency  of  his 
title,  lest  if  he  lost  the  one  he  might  lose  the  other  also :  for  he  knew  that 
he  posseawd  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  by  sure  and  indefeasiUe  title,  but  that 
his  title  to  the  crown  was  entirely  usurped :  for,  after  the  decease  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  the  heir  of  Lk>nel«  duke  of 
Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  John  of  Gaunt,  fiither  to 
this  Heniy  lY.,  was  but  the  fourth  son.  And,  therefore,  in  the  first 
year  of  bis  usurpation  he  procnred  an  act  of  parliament,  ordering  that  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  and  all  other  bis  hereditary  estates,  with  aU  their  royalties 
and  IranchiBes,  dibuld  remain  to  him  and  his  hein  for  ever;  and  should  re- 
main, descend,  be  administered,  and  governed,  in  like  manner,  as  if  be  never 
had  attained  the  regal  dignity.  Consequently  they  descended  to  bis  son 
and  grandson,  Heniy  Y.  and  Henry  YI.,  and  the  former  added  many  new 
privileges  and  territories  to  the  duchy.  When  the  house  of  Yoric  asserted 
their  just  rights  and  recovered  the  throne,  this  duchy  was  declared  by  par- 
liament to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  incor- 
porated, and  ordained  to  continue  as  a  county  palatme,  and  also  to  make 
it  parcel  of  tbe  duchy :  and  farther,  Edward  lY.  vested  the  whole  in  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  kin^s  ofEngkmd  for  ever,  but  under  a  separate  guid* 
ing  and  government  from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown. 

The  isle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county  palatine,  though  sometimes  erroneously 
called  so,  but  is  only  a  royal  franchise :  the  bishop  of  Ely  having,  by  a 
grant  of  king  Heniy  I.,  jura  regaUa  within  the  isle  of  Ely,  whereby  he 
exercises  a  jurisdiction  over  all  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil. 

There  are  also  counties  corporate;  which  are  certain  cities,  some  with 
more,  some  with  le»  territory  annexed  to  them :  there  are  twelve  €iti$$j  Lon- 
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don,  Chester,  Bristol,  CoTBoirj,  Oantebury,  Ezeteri  Qlouossler^  Litehfield, 
Xjincoliiy  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  York;  and  five /oiffMy  KiDgston-upon* 
MuU,  NottiDgham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyiies  Pool^  and  Southampton.  Out  of 
special  grace  and  farour,  the  kings  of  England  have  at  differedt  times 
gpranted  the  privilege  to  these  cities  and  towns  to  be  counties  of  themsdves, 
and  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  counties  I17  which  they  are  surrounded,  but 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  sherifls  and  other  magistrates,  so  that  no  offi* 
cen  of  the  county  at  Lirge  have  any  power  to  intermeddle  therein.* 


COURTS  OF  LAW  IN  SCOTLAND. 

College  of  Justice. — Though  the  first  mstitution  of  the  College  of 
Justice  is  generally  attributed  to  king  James  V.,  yet,  in  all  probability, 
his  grand-uncle  John,  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during-  that  monarch's  minority,  was  its  original  projector  and  founder. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Albany  formed  the 
intended  court  on  the  model  of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  and  accordingly 
applied  to  his  kinsman,  Pope  Clement  YII.,  for  a  bull,  empowering  him 
to  tax  the  Scottish  bishoprics  for  the  support  of  his  intended  institution. 
This  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  clergy,  which  occasioned  considerable 
delay;  but  in  the  end,  the  wishes  of  Albany  and  the  young  king,  who  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  administration,  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope 
issued  a  bull  on  the  15th  September,  1531,  authorizing  a  contribution  to 
be  raised  from  the  Scottish  bishoprics  and  monastic  institutions,  of  ten 
thousand  golden  ducats  of  the  chamber  (ducatorum  auri  de  camera  J  ^  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  senators.  The  bull  also  provided  that  one  half  of 
the  senators  should  be  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  other  laymen. 

After  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  dig- 
nitaries of  this  court,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  on  the  17th  May, 
1532,  in  the  following  terms:  *^  Item,  anent  the  second  article  concern- 
ing the  ordour  of  justice,  because  our  soverane  is  maist  desyrous  to  have 
ane  permanent  ordour  of  justice,  for  the  universale  wele  of  all  his  lieges, 
and  therefoir  tends  to  institute  ane  college  of  cunnmg  and  wise  men,  baith 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  estate,  for  the  doing  and  administracioun  of  jus- 
tice in  all  civil  actions,  and  therfoir  thinks  to  be  chosin  certane  persones 
maist  convenient  and  qualifiet  therfor,  to  the  nowmer  of  thirteen  persones, 
half  spiritual,  half  temporal,  with  ane  president :  The  whilk  persones  sail 
be  auctorizat  in  this  present  parliament  to  sytt  and  decyde  upon  all  ac- 

*  Blackstone's  Comin«ntariflB  on  Uie  laws  of  England,  Professor  Christian^  edition,  with 
his  Notes,  1890— Statutes  at  large— Law  Magazine— Tomlin's  and  Jacob's  Law  Dictionariai 
— Jeremy  Bentbam*s  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence— Cabinet  Lawyer— Daltou^s  Office 
of  Sfaerifts— Dawson  on  the  Origin  of  Laws— Bums'  EcdesEasUcBl  Law. 
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tiouiu  cirOd,  and  nane  uthen  to  have  voit  with  thaim,  on  to  the  tyme  that 
the  said  coUeg^e  may  be  institute  at  mare  laisare  :  and  thir  persouns  to  be 
sworn  to  minister  justice  equally  to  all  persouns  in  sic  causis  as  saH  happen 
to  com  befor  them,  with  sic  uthir  rewlis  and  statuts  as  sail  pleise  the  king^s 
grace  to  mak  and  geif  to  them  for  ordouring  of  the  samin.  The  three 
estatis  of  this  present  parliament  thinks  this  artikle  well  consant.  And 
therfor  the  king's  grace,  with  avise  and  consent  of  the  said  three  estatis, 
ordainis  the  samm  to  have  effect  in  all  points,  and  now  ratifyes  and  con- 
firmis  the  samin ;  and  has  chosen  thir  persouns  underwritten  to  the  effect  for- 
said,  quhais  processes,  sentences,  and  decretis  sail  have  the  samin  strength, 
force,  and  effect  as  the  decretis  of  the  lordb  of  sessioun  had  in  all  tyme 
bygane :  Providing  alwayis  that  my  lord  chancellor  being  present  in  this 
town  or  uthir  place,  he  sail  have  volt  and  be  principale  of  the  said  coun- 
sell,  and  sic  uthir  lordis  as  sail  pleise  the  king's  grace  to  enjoin  to  thaim 
of  his  gret  counsell,  to  have  voit  siclik  to  the  nomer  of  three  or  four." 

Agreeably  to  this  act,  the  court  commenced  its  dttings  on  the  27th  day 
of  May,  153S,  in  presence  of  the  king,  and  all  the  nobility  and  great  offi- 
cers of  his  court.  Except  in  cases  of  war  and  pestilence,  the  court  has 
regularly  continued  to  sit  ever  since.  During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
the  functions  of  the  judges  were  entirely  superseded,  and  in  place  of  this 
court,  a  set  of  commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  was  appointed  by  that  military  chieftain,  and  which 
interruption  lasted  from  the  year  1650,  to  the  year  1661,  when  the  resto- 
ration of  the  legitimate  sovereign  authority  was  naturally  foUowed  by  the 
restitution  of  ancient  laws  and  salutary  usages.  The  judges  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice  consisted  of  the  lord  chanceUor,  the  lord  president,  four- 
teen ordinary  lords  or  senators,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  supernumerary 
judges,  called  extraordinary  lords.  We  shall  now  make  some  general  ob- 
servations  regarding  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  offices,  the  qua- 
lifications necessary  for  filling  them,  and  the  honours,  distinctions,  and 
remuneration  with  which  their  services  have  been  rewarded. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — This  great  officer  of  state  is.  supposed  to 
have  derived  his  appropriate  title  from  the  Latin  verb  cancellare^  it  being 
his  supereminent  prerogative  to  alter  or  cancel  any  writ  presented  to  the 
great  seal,  containing  clauses,  objectionable  or  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth. In  Scotland,  this  office  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  the  chancellor  had  obtained  precedency  of  aQ 
other  officers  of  state.  The  mere  delivery  of  the  great  seal  constitutes 
the  chancellor  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland,  the  office  was  usually  con- 
ferred by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  containing  a  warrant  also 
for  appending  the  privy  seal  to  the  gift,  the  great  seal  being  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  chancellor  himself.  Latterly,  the  office  was  conferred  for  life. 
The  absolute  rank  of  the  lord  chancellor  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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fixed,  until  James  VI.  directed  that  Sir  John  MaiUand  of  Thirktane,  who 
then  held  the  great  seal,  should  have  the  first  plaee  and  rank  in  the  nation, 
ralione  qfftcU.  In  1086,  Charles  I.  directed  that  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  as  primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  kingdom,  should  take  prece- 
dence of  the  bid  chancellor  in  council,  and  at  all  public  meetings.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  archbishop  Spottiswood,  then  primate,  was 
ever  able  to  enforce  this  order  during  the  lifetime  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul, 
who  then,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  held  the  great  seal  On  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  archbishop  Spottiswood  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  being  the  first  and  only  instance  since  the 
Reformation,  of  a  churchmaa  holding  that  high  ofilce :  he  held  the  office 
till  the  beginning  of  the  grand  rebellion,  when  the  episcopal  order  were 
excommunicated  by  the  famous  assembly  which  must  at  Glasgow  Jn  1638; 
when,  justly  fearing  personal  yiolence,  he  fled  t9  England,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don :  he  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey  by  order  of  his  affectionate 
master,  and  of  course,  while  he  held  the  seals,  the  point  of  precedency 
could  not  form  any  point  of  dispute.  After  the  restoration,  the  order' of  pre- 
cedence of  1626  was  renewed  in  favour  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  who  being 
less  scrupulous  or  more  successful  than  his  predecessor,  assumed  the  pre- 
cedence, so  much  to  the  chagrin  of  lord  Glencaim,  the  lord  chanceOor, 
that  the  de^adatidh  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The 
twenty- fourth  article  of  union  provides,  that  there  should  in  future  be  only 
one  great  seal  for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  a  seal 
should  be  kept  and  used  in  Scotland,  in  all  things  relating  to  private  rights 
and  grants  which  had  usually  >  passed  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  The 
last  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  was  James  Ogilvie,  earl  of  Seafield,  who, 
after  the  Union,  was  re-appointed  brd  chancellor  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  commonly  called  Scotland,  an  office  which  seemed  incompatible 
with  that  of  lord  Somers,  then  lord  chancellor  of  Cbeat  Britain.  His 
lordship,  however,  took  his  seat,  as  head  of  the  CoUege  of  Justice,  and 
asserted  his  right  of  presiding  and  signing  the  interlocutors  of  the  court 
in  virtue  of  his  anomalous  dignity,  long  after  he  had  been  appointed  lord 
chief  baron  (A  the  Scottish  court  of  exchequer,  and  after  the  keeping  of 
the  seal  directed  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  great  seal,  had  been  entrusted 
to  another  nobleman. 

Lord  President. — In  the  papal  bull  for  the  mstitution  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  it  is  not  specified  whether  the  lord  president  shall  be  chosen 
fi:om  the  spiritual  or  temporal  side  of  the  bench ;  but  it  seems  clear  from 
the  bull  of  approbation  granted  by  pope  Paul  III.,  that  it  was  intended 
that  that  office  should  be  held  by  a  bishop  :  till  the  Reformation  this  rule 
held,  and  the  four  first  presidents  of  the  court  were  the  abbot  of  Cambus- 
kenneth,  who  happened  to  be  a  bishop,  and  the  bishops  of  Orkney,  Ross, 
and  Brechin.     By  the  act,  1579,  however,  this  rule  was  abrogated,  and 
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that  part  of  the  institution  which  bore  that  the  president  should  be  eieeted 
from  the  spiritual  side  and  be  a  prelate,  was  dispensed  with,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that  the  president  ^ould  be  possessed  of  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  ordinary  lords. 

The  first  president  and  the  other  lords  were  appohited  dmeetlj  by  the 
king  and  three  estates,  but  by  whom  his  three  immediate  successors  were 
nominated,  does  not  appear,  although  I  think  it  most  likely  to  haye  been 
by  royal  authority.  In  1567,  when  Sir  James  Balfour  was  deoted,  ex- 
press mention  is  made  of  the  votes  of  the  lords  in  the  abstract  of  the  act  of 
his  admission.  In  1579,  howerer,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  choice 
of  president  was  confided  to  the  ^^  hail  senators ;"  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
deadi  of  the  lord  president  Provand,  we  find  that  the  lords  of  the  spirituid 
side,  having  chosen  lord  Urquhart,  one  of  tlie  temporal,  and  those  of  the 
temporal  side,  the  panon  of  Menmure,  one  of  the  sphritual  lords,  the  two 
candidates  were  removed,  and  the  dioioe  fell  upon  lord  Urquhart.  This 
form  of  election  was  kept  up  so  late  as  1633,  when  the  lords,  after  reoeiv* 
ing  a  letter  from  Charles  I.  recommending  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  **  as 
a  persone  for  his  sufiid^ce  and  experience  able  ^to  bear  that  charge,'' 
then  vacant  by  (he  decease  of  Sir  James  Skene,  appointed  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood,  second  son  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  Sir  Alexan* 
der  Seaton  of  KUcreuch,  to  be  proposed  as  candidates ;  as  in  the  former 
case  they  retired,  and  the  lords  elected  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  who  was 
afterwards  basely  murdered  by  the  dominant  party  for  his  steady  attadmaent 
to  his  sovereign. 

By  the  advice  of  parliament,  Chariesl.  ncmiinated  m  November,  16il, 
fifteen  judges ;  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  office  of  prendent,  the 
lords  declared,  that  for  the  future,  their  president  should  only  be  elected 
for  one  session,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  and  that  the  first 
act  of  any  session  should  be  the  changing  of  the  former  president  and  the 
election  of  his  successor.  This  plan  continued  to  be  the  rule  till  Oliver 
Cromwell  suppressed  the  court  in  1550.  On  the  restoration  of  Charies  II., 
Sir  John  Gilmour  was  appohited  constant  president  of  the  session,  during 
the  chancellor's  absence,  directly  by  the  king,  and  smce  that  period  the 
crown  has  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  right  of  patronage. 

In  point  of  precedency,  it  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  in  1661,  that 
the  lord  president,  as  an  officer  of  state,  should  take  rank  before  the  lord 
clerk-register,  lord  advocate,  and  treasure-depute. 

The  lord  president's  salary,  as  one  of  the  fifteen  ordinary  s^iators,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  brethren  ;  but  in  respect  of  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
a  pension  from  the  crown  was  added,  which  gradually  increased  in  amount 
in  proportion  as  the  coin  was  de]Mreciated,  and  the  manner  of  livmg  altered. 
In  the  time  of  Sir  George  Lockhart  this  addition  ampunted  to  £700  per 
annum.    In  1708,  the  lord  presidents  salary  amounted  to  £1000,  and 
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in  1758  to  £lSOa     In  1T86  H  was  Migwenled  to 
£9000,  in  1799  to  £3000,  and  to  1910  it  wm  nind  to  £4900,  «i  wlnoh 

For  maaty  ycnn  the  kwds  pranieDte  |iniTinni  a  nnt-frsa  iMMiae,  wlueb 
prml^ge  they  aoqoiral  to  the  Tear  1679,  wWn,  to  cowUaraliQn  of  tos 
eouncnft  flerrieeB  to  tos  idlow  ciliRM|»  the  jneprpufatfon  «f  the  city  of 
fidinbuigh  becanM  bound  to  pay  the  honte  rent  of  Sir  Janm  Dahyinple 
of  Stoir,  then  president,  and  that  of  aD  hia  sncsoesMn  to  aD  tine  ooming. 
Lord  Prenient  Foibes  of  Calloden  renonnoed  this  prinleg<t,  and  it  has 
not  been  resoowd  faj  any  of  fail  snoeesiCHaL 

Load  Justice  GlbrKw — Originany,  this  offieor  nas  one  of  the  four- 
teen  ordinary  tords  of  session,  and  akhoogh  he  had  prended  as  the  deric 
CM-  deputy  of  die  grand  justiciary,  who  was  generally  one  of  the  gmU  no« 
bility,  from  the  fint  inslitotion  of  the  cDuit,  yet  he  had  no  pre-eninenee. 
But  to  the  year  1808,  when  the  court  of  sesiion  was  sqiarated  into  two 
diiisions  by  the  act  48  George  III^  cap.  151,  it  was  declared,  that  the 
lord  justice  cleriE  diould  preside  to  the  second  division  of  tiie  court ;  and, 
in  consequence,  he  now  talces  rank  immediately  next  after  the  lord  presi- 
dent. The  sakry  att«shed  to  his  office  is  £4000.  AH  crimimd  cases  are 
tried  by  him  as  the  presidmg  judge,  and  he  travels  the  circuits  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  judges. 

Ordivart  Lords.^ — ^By  the  origtoal  constitution  of  the  court,  the 
College  of  Justice  consisted  of  fourteen  senators  and  a  president,  and 
this  number,  through  the  long  lapse  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and 
amid  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  to  the  constitution  and  juris- 
dictk>n  of  the  court,  continued  unaltered,  until  it  was  at  leogth  reduced 
to  thirteen  (induding  the  president)  by  act  of  parliament,  11  Geoige  IV. 
andl  William  I Y.  cap.  69. 

The  distinctton  of  spiritual  and  temporal  judges,  provided  by  the  bull 
of  iostitutioD,  was  long  carefully  preserved ;  a  churchman  being  always 
appointed  when  a  vacancy  happened  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  bench, 
and  a  layman  when  the  deficiency  happened  in  the  temporal  estate.  But 
at  length  this  distinction  was  ordered  to  ^*  be  suppressed  and  forgotten,** 
by  act  of  pariiameut,  1640,  cap.  37,  by  which  the  judges  were  ordained 
to  be  wholly  temporal. 

The  first  appointment  of  the  senators  of  the  GoUege  of  Justice  was 
made  by  their  founder,  James  Y.,  with  the  advice  of  the  three  estotes  of 
parliament ;  but  their  successors,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  were 
appomted  directly  by  the  crown :  till  to  the  year  1641,  during  the  grand 
rebellion,  Charles  I.  was  forced  to  concede  that  valuable  privilege,  and  to 
declare  that  he  would  nominate  the  judges  with  the  advice  and  approba- 
tion of  the  estates,  if  the  vacancy  should  occur  during  the  sitting  of  par- 
liament, and  during  its  mtervals,  by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
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majoritj  of  the  senators  themsehres.  To  parlisanent,  howoFer,  was  reserv- 
ed the  power  of  coDfimuDg  these  appomtmeots,  or  rescinding  them  alto- 
gether. At  the  Restoration,  the  crown  resumed  this  branch  of  its  prero* 
gatire,  which  had  been  wrenched  iirom  it  during  the  turbulent  period  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charks.  ,The  estates  declaring  it  to 
be  an  inherent  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  an  undoubted  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  to  have  the  sole  nomination  of  the  lords  of  session,  as 
in  the  former  times  preceding  the  year  1637.  At  the  Revolution,  the 
whole  of  the  judges  were  nominated  by  the  crown ;  but  this  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  occasioned  violent  debates  in  parliament,  and  serious  tu- 
mults out  of  doors,  it  being  contended,  that  although  the  king  had  the 
power  to  nominate  a  single  judge,  who  must  be  tried  and  found  qua- 
lified by  the  others  before  he  could  be  admitted,  yet  his  prerogative  did 
not  extend  to  the  supplying  a  total  vacancy,  when  no  such  test  of  in- 
dividual fitness  could  be  applied. 

In  the  original  act  of  institution,  no  provision  was  made  to  secure  the 
senators  against  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  declaring  their  places  per- 
manent during  theur  life  or  good  behaviour.  And  for  many  years,  their 
political  conduct  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded  any  just  grounds  of 
dismissal  In  1641,  when  the  triumph  of  rebellion  enabled  the  cbiefe  of 
the  Covenanters  to  dictate  to  their  sovereign,  they  decreed  that  the  offi- 
cers of  state  and  judges  should  be  elected  by  consent  of  the  estates,  and 
that  their  commission  should  be  ad  viiam  aut  culpam.  This  ordinance, 
(for  the  decrees  of  the  parliaments  during  the  usurpation  were  not  called 
acts,  but  ordinances^)  was  rescinded  with  many  others  at  the  Restoration, 
and  a  new  commission  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  exclusion 
of  several  individuals  who  had  been  appointed  judges  for  life  by  the 
estates.  In  1681,  a  new  commission  was  granted,  in  which  the  names  of 
Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  then  lord  president,  aod  of  two  other  judges, 
were  omitted,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others.  At  the  accession  of 
James  VII.,  a  new  commission  was  again  issued ;  and,  having  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  Sir  Al^ander  Seton  of  Pit- 
medden,  be  displaced  that  judge  by  a  letter  to  the  oourt,  in  the  following 
terms  :  **  For  reasons  known  to  ounelf,  we  have  thought  fit  to  remove 
Sir  Alexander  Seton  from  being  one  of  the  senators  of  the  CoUege  of 
Justice.  We  do  duly  authorize  and  require  you  to  cause  make  the  neces- 
sary intimation  thereof  to  all  concerned."  Shortly  afterwards,  two  judges 
(lords  Edmonstone  and  Harcarse)  were  deprived,  in  consequence,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  of  a  vote  given  on  the  bench  agaiost  the  king's  wishes  ; 
the  letter  on  diat  occasion  also  bearing  that  they  had  been  removed  for 
reasons  known  to  the  king,  and  signifying  his  royal  pleasure  that  thej 
might  no  more  be  admitted.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  political 
subserviency  which  di^raced  the  court,  during  the  period  which  intervened 
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between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  debasing  dependence  to  which  this  right  of  remoyal  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  reduced  the  senators.  ^^  The  changing  of  the  nature  of  the 
judges'  gifts  ad  vUam  out  culpamj  and  giving  them  commissions  ad  bene 
placUumj  to  dispose  them  to  compliance  with  aH>itrary  oourses,  and  turn- 
ing them  out  of  their  offices  when  they  did  not  comply,"  was  accordingly 
assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant  in 
1689  ;  and  since  that  time,  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  have 
uniformly  hdd  their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour. 

As  formerly  noticed,  the  senators  were  to  be  cunning  and  wise  men, 
but  of  this  qualification  the  king  was  to  be  the  sole  judge ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  earliest  admissions  of  the  senators,  that  simply  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  king's  letter  and  taking  the  oath  de  Jidtli  administraiione, 
the  new  judge  was  admitted  without  farther  question.  The  first  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  presentation,  arose  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
the  national  rdigion.  By  the  act  1567,  it  was  prorided,  that  ^^  nae  man* 
ner  of  persone  nor  personis  be  ressaifit  in  ony  tyme  heerefter  to  beer  pub« 
liet  office  removabill  of  judgement,  within  this  realme,  but  sic  as  professes 
thepuretie  of  religioun  and  doctrine  now  presentlie  establischeit"  In 
1579,  on  a  complaint  that  ^*  the  king  elects  and  chooses  young  men 
without  grarity,  knowledge,  or  experience,  not  having  sufficient  living 
of  their  own,  and  that  some  of  them  by  themselves,  ihm  wives,  or  servants, 
takes  buddes,  bribes,  goods,  and  gear,  so  that  justice  in  effect  is  bought  and 
sold,"  it  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should  nominate  as  a  senator  in  ftiture 
**  a  man  that  fears  God,  of  good  literature,  undentanding  of  the  laws^ 
of  good  fame,  having  sufficient  living  of  bis  own,  and  who  can  make  good 
expedition  and  despatch  of  matters  concerning  the  laws  of  the  realm.*' 
Those  nommated  wera  to  be  tried  by  the  other  judges,  and  if  found  dis- 
qualified might  be  rejected,  they  continuing  to  present,  until  an  individual 
sufficiently  qualified  appeared.  The  nomination  of  John  Lindsay,  parson 
of  Menmure,  was  made  in  terms  of  this  statute,  and  he  was  accordingly 
tried  before  being  admitted  In  1584,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  all 
employed  in  the  ministry  from  being  judges  $  but  an  exception  was  made 
in  dftvour  of  Robert  Font,  presbyterian  minister  of  the  West  Kirk,  who, 
by  compromise  with  the  General  Assembly,  was  allowed  to  continue  as 
one  of  the  judges. 

On  the  first  August,  1590,  when  Archibald  Douglas,  younger  of  Whit- 
tingham,  was  admitted  a  senator,  the  court  directed  trial  to  be  taken  of  his 
qualifications  in  the  following  manner:  **  The  said  Archibald,  three  days 
togidder,  sail  pass  and  ische  in  company  with  the  ordinar  lordis,  reporters 
of  interlocutors,  in  the  utter  tolbooth ;  and  the  said  Archibald,  all  the 
samyn  three  days,  sail  mak  report,  in  presens  of  the  hail  lordis  of  all 
allegeances,  of  all  answers,  duplies,  &a,  had  and  proponit  be  the  parties 
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and  procuratouris  in  tbe  utter  houiey  and  all  the  space,  the  taid  Archibald 
to  gif  big  opinioiii  in  the  first  place,  upon  ilk  questione,  and  interiooutor } 
and  tbir  three  dajs  being  expirit,  ordanis  the  said  Archibald  to  sit  lo 
the  inner  house,  and  all  the  space  to  be  heard  to  reason  on  ilk  aetioun 
and  cause  whUk  sail  happen  to  be  calUt  during  the  time ;  and  the  said  sax 
dayes  being  bypast  and  all  finisstt,  the  lordis  immediately  therealler  sail  pas 
to  Toting  and  consultation  among  themselves,  and  give  answer  to  the 
king's  magesty  within  written/' 

In  1598,  it  was  oiaeted,  that  ^^  nane  sail  be  ressavit  to  ane  place  of  ane 
senator  in  the  College  of  Justice,  except  he  be  sufficiently  tryit  and 
knawin  be  his  hieoess  and  the  haill  lordis  of  session :  that  the  said  per- 
soun  sail  have  in  yearly  rent,  properiie  belonging  to  himself^  the  sonme  of 
one  thousan  merkes  usual  monie  of  this  realme,  or  ds  twentie  chaden  of 
Tictuall :  and,  that  his  experience,  qualitie,  and  conYersaiion  may  be  the 
better  tryit,  that  he  be  of  the  age  oi  twentie-five  years  at  the  least  com- 
{4ete  in  all  tuDe  coming." 

Two  years  afterwards,  an  act  of  sederunt  was  passed  by  king  James 
YI.,  with  consent  of  the  court,  having  for  its  object  the  prerention  of 
two  crying  erils  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the  judges  of  the  su-* 
preme  court.  The  first  of  these  was  an  abuse  which  had  gradually  crept 
in,  of  senators  anxious  to  retire  from  the  toils  of  office  resigning  their 
places  into  the  king*s  hand,  in  favour  of  a  person  named  in  the  deed  of 
demission.  This  transfer  of  the  judksial  office  was  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  king,  through  the  influence  of  some  favourite  at  court ;  and  the  sena- 
tors, overawed  by  the  royal  mandate,  never  ventured  to  jiispnte  the  ad- 
mission of  an  individual  so  presented.  It  was  now  attempted  to  remedy 
this  abuse  by  the  act  90th  June,  1693,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  in 
future,  no  resignation  in.favorem  should  be  accepted  of,  nor  any  presenta- 
tion proceedmg  thereon  be  admitted  by  the  court ;  and  that  aJl  admis' 
sions  of  this  nature  which  might  occur  hereafter  should  be  null  and 
void. 

At  the  same  time  the  crown  consented  to  some  additional  restrictions 
on  its  presentations.  The  vacancy  was  not  to  be  filled  up  until  twenty 
days  after  it  had  occurred,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  a  judicious 
sdectiouy  and  to  disappoint  the  importunate  solicitations  of  rapacious  cour- 
tiers :  and  secondly,  the  king  was  to  present  at  least  three  penons  to  the 
court,  out  of  whom  they  were  to  select  tbe  individual  who  was,  in  their 
estimation,  best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  situation.  This  act  appears  to 
have  come  first  into  operation  in  filling  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  David  M acgOl,  of  Granstoun-riddle,  lord  advocate ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  election  was  managed,  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular and  interesting.  King  James  himself  came  to  the  court,  and  in  his 
usual  good-natured  manner  harangued  the  judges  on  the  afiPection  which 
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he  had  always  felt  towards  the  College  of  Justice,  and  the  many  honours 
and  dignities  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the  senators,  more  particularly 
the  lately  conferred  privflege  of  electing  their  fellow  judges.  He  then 
presented  Mr  Peter  Bollock,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  ;  David  Macgill,  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased,  and  John  Preston  of  Fenton ;  aQ  sufficiently  quali- 
fied for  the  vacant  office.  Further,  in  order  to  ensure  the  election  of  the 
best  qualified  individual,  the  senators  were  swom^  that,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  conscience,  they  should  choose  the  most 
worthy  person  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  On  this  occasion,  the  vote  by  bal- 
lot was  adopted.  The  record  expresdy  bears  **  that  the  said  senatouris 
being  ilk  ane  of  them  solemnly  swome  to  the  effect  as  said  is,  conjecHs 
in  pUeum  nominibus^  electit  and  chosit  the  said  Maister  John  Preston  as 
maist  qualifiet  to  occupie  y®  rowme  in  sessioun." 

In  1605,  James  VI.  further  limited  the  number  of  persons  from  among 
whom  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  to  be  elected.  Those  now 
declared  qualified  to  be  received  as  senators  were,  first,  six  advocates, 
who  were  to  be  selected  by  the  court  from  the  ancient,  wise  and  learned 
advocates,  *^  wha  hes  given  best  proof  of  their  wisdome,  learning,  honesty, 
and  good  behaviour  in  the  exercise  of  their  procuration,''  under  the  title 
of  Elected,  and  which  number  the  court  were  required  to  keep  up  *.  se- 
condly, the  principal  clerks  of  session,  having  served  two  years  in  office  : 
thirdly,  peers  of  parliament,  or  their  sons  :  and  lastly,  knights  possessing 
a  free  revenue  of  £S000  Scots,  yearly.  The  intrant-judges  were  further 
to  swear,  that  they  had  neither  dfa*ectly  nor  indirectly  procured  thefar  pre- 
sentations, nor  the  resignations  of  their  predecessors,  by  any  sinister  means, 
**  for  gold,  or  sflver,  or  any  other  good  deed  and  promise  thereof :"  and 
instant  deprivation  and  the  punishment  of  perjury  were  denounced  against 
the  guilty. 

At  the  same  time  the  judges  were  directed  to  prescribe  acertam  form  of 
trial  of  *^  the  sufficiency  and  literature  in  learning  and  knowledge"  of  all 
those  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  senators.  They  accordingly  determined 
that  in  the  first  place,  the  chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  the  president, 
should  assign  to  the  candidate  one  or  more  texts  of  the  civil  or  canon  law, 
on  which  he  should  discourse  in  Latin  before  their  lordships  in  the  inner 
house  on  the  third  day  after,  and  for  such  space  as  they  should  enjoin. 
Secondly,  the  chancellor  or  president  was  directed  to  caQ,  in  presence  of 
the  candidate,  any  of  the  controverted  actions  then  in  dependence,  which 
was  to  be  fully  pleaded  before  him.  After  the  removal  of  parties,  the 
candidate  was  then  to  resume  the  state  of  the  process,  narrating,  in 
their  due  order,  the  various  pleas,  objections,  and  replies  which  he  had 
just  heard  debated.  He  was  th«i  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  these  va- 
rious points,  and  on  the  action  generally,  it  being  incumbent  on  him,  in 
douig  so,  to  declare  the  reasons  of  his  judgment.     The  court  were  then  to 
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take  hifl  presentation  into  coniiderationy  and  admit  or  reject  the  candidaie 
according  as  he  had  sustained  the  prescribed  triaL 

On  the  17th  Februarf ,  1649,  the  estates  drew  up  an  ordinance,  that  no 
person  malignant  and  disaffected  to  the  work  of  Reformation  and  the  Co- 
venants, that  is,  those  who  stood  for  episcopacy  and  the  king,  or  against 
whom  there  existed  anj  just  grounds  of  suspicion  of  such  disaffection, 
nor  anj  person  given  to  drunkenness,  swearing,  undeanneas,  or  any 
other  scandalous  offence,  should  thenceforward  be  chosen  as  a  judge. 

At  the  Restoration  it  was  declared,  that  the  admission  of  senators  should 
in  future  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  acts  of  paiiiament  before  1640. 
These  were,  however,  frequently  disregarded;  and  Sir  Qeorge  Mackenzie 
says,  seats  on  the  bench  were  given  solely  with  regard  to  the  political 
influence  of  those  who  obtained  them.  The  judges  then  admitted  were 
not  subjected  to  any  trial,  but  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  deJideH  administrationej  and  to  subscribe  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  estates  of  parlia- 
ment On  the  admission  of  Sir  David  Nevoy  of  Reidie,  on  the  S6th  June, 
1661,  the  court,  while  they  admitted  Sir  David  without  trial  or  exa- 
mination, on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  in  place 
of  the  viscount  Oxford,  who  had  been  named  in  the  general  appointment, 
but  who  had  never  accepted,  resolved,  that  in  future,  persons  appointed 
as  judges  should  be  tried  and  examined  by  the  lords,  and  give  proof  of 
their  ^^  literature  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  practick  of  this 
kingdom,  conform  to  the  ancient  customes  and  acts  of  parliament  maid 
thereaneut." 

In  June,  166S,  when  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Amiston  was  appointed, 
instead  of  subjecting  the  candidate  to  the  trial  anciently  prescribed,  the 
court  simply  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  confer  with  Sir  James,  and 
to  exanune  him  privately  <<  anent  his  literature  and  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  practick  of  this  kingdom,  conforme  to  act  of  parliament"  On  the 
following  day  the  committee  returned  a  favourable  verdict,  and  he  was 
admitted  accordingly. 

This  mode  of  private  examination  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  men  selected  to  be  the  supreme 
judges  of  the  land,  and  it  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  mere  form. 
The  candidate  retired  with  two  judges,  who,  after  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation, returned  and  reported  him  fully  qualified  for  the  vacant  office. 
The  temptation  which  this  laxity  offered  to  ministerial  corruption  to  fill 
the  bench  with  their  own  political  friends,  was  abused  by  the  unprincipled 
Lauderdale,  who  in  two  yean  appointed  four  of  his  own  creatures,  who 
had  not  so  much  as  studied  law.  The  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party,  who  even  intro- 
duced a   bill   on  the  subject  into  the  committee  of  Articles,  at  lengUi 
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procured  redress.     The  king,  with  laudable  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 

bench 9  addressed  a  letter  to  the  court,  requiring  them,  with  all  possible 

speedy   to  present  to  his  majestj  the  mode  of  trial   thej  should    think 

best  fitted  for  proving  the  qualifications  and  sufficiencj  of  those  nominated. 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed,  and  the  result,  which  we  owe 

to  tbe   patriotism  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  act  of  sederunt  of  thirty-first 

July,   1674,  and  which  still  continues  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the 

College  of  Justice.     By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  when  any  new  lords  of 

session  shall  be  presented  by  his  majesty  for  trial  of  their  qualifications, 

they  sbaU  sit  three  days  beside  the  ordinary  in  the  outer  house,  and  shall 

have  inspection  of  such  processes  as  are  carried  to  interlocutor,  and  shall 

make  report  of  the  points  taken  to  interlocutor,  in  presence  of  the  whole 

lords.     As  also  for  completing  their  trials  they  shall  sit  one  day  in  the 

inner  house,  and  after  any  dispute  is  brought  to  a  period,  and  the  lords 

are  to  advise  the  same  in  order  to  the  pronouncing  their  interlocutor, 

they  shall  resume  the  dispute,  and  first  give  thenr  opinion  thereanent  in 

presence  of  the  whole  lords. 

It  was  enacted  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  '<  that 
hereafter  none  shall  be  named  ordinary  lords  of  session,  but  such  who  have 
served  in  the  College  of  Justice  as  advocates  or  principal  clerks  of  session, 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  with  this  provision,  that  no  writers  to  the 
signet  be  capable  to  be  admitted  a  lord  of  the  session,  unless  he  undergo 
a  private  and  public  trial  on  the  civil  law  before  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  be  found  by  them  qualified  for  the  same  ofiSce,  two  years  before 
he  be  named  a  lord  of  session,  yet  so  as  the  qualifications  made,  or  to 
be  made  for  capacitating  persons  to  be  named  ordinary  lords  of  session, 
may  be  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  Neither  of  the  lat- 
ter clauses  of  this  article  have  ever  been  acted  upon.  No  alterations  in 
the  qualifications  of  senators  has  been  made  by  parliament,  nor  since  the 
Union  has  any  writer  to  the  signet  aspired  to  the  bench. 

In  1731,  the  court  exercised  its  discretionary  power  in  rejecting  the 
nominee  of  the  crown ;  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  in 
which  they  exhibited  such  a  symptom  of  independence,  and  it  is  cer« 
tainly  a  solitary  one.  In  exercismg  this  delicate  privilege  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Patrick  Haldane,  the  court  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
qualified  in  terms  of  the  act  of  Union,  which  requires  five  years'  practice 
as  an  advocate  in  the  College  of  Justice ;  on  which  consideration  the 
court  held  themselves  entitled  to  decide  on  this  objection,  and  accordingly 
refused  to  put  Mr  Haldane  on  the  customary  trial  of  his  legal  qualifica- 
tions. Mr  Haldane  immediately  appealed  to  the  house  of  lords,  who,  on 
an  ex  parte  statement,  reversed  the  interlocutor  of  the  court,  and  ordered 
their  lordships  to  proceed  with  his  trial.  On  motion  for  the  application 
of  this  judgment,  a  new  objection  was  taken  to  Mr  Haldane's  moral  char- 
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acter,  and  a  proof  beiiig  allowed,  the  court  waa  nearly  diTided  as  to  its 
effect.  Seven  ordinary  lords  voted  for  his  rejection,  and  lord  Resident 
Dairymple  intimated  his  adhesion  to  their  opinion.  Six  ocdinary  lords 
Toted  for  Mr  Haldane's  bdng  admitted  to  trial,  and  as  they  men  joined 
by  two  extraordinary  lords,  they  would  thus  have  constituted  a  majority 
of  one.  The  right  of  the  extraordinary  lords  to  Tote  in  a  question  of  this 
nature  being  questioned,  and  there  being  eyidently  no  manner  of  settling 
the  dispute,  the  whole  affair  was  referred  to  the  king.  Of  this  reference 
no  notice  appears  to  haye  been  taken,  but  Mr  Haldane's  appointment  was 
withdrawn,  and  an  act  of  parliament,  10  Geo.  I.  c.  19,  was  passed,  abo- 
lishmg  the  office  of  extraordinary  lords,  and  in  the  matter  of  admissioa 
of  judges,  the  powers  of  the  court  were  limited  to  the  mere  fonn  of  certi- 
fying to  the  crown  any  objection  which  they  might  have  to  the  candidate's 
qualifications,  in  order  that  the  royal  pleasure  might  be  known  thereupon  ; 
and  if  after  this  the  king  should  declare  hu  pleasure  that  the  person  so 
objected  to  should  be  adnutted,  the  court  were  directed  ^*  forthwith  to 
admit  and  receive  him  accordingly." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  some  months  previous  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  College  of  Justice,  ten  thousand  goUen  ducats  were  levied 
from  the  ecclesiastical  estate  by  the  butt  of  pope  Olem^t  VII.  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  senators.  From  the  taxed  roll  of  the  contributions  still  pre- 
served in  the  books  of  sederunt,  the  sum  levied  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  £14SS,  IBs.  Scots ;  but  was  so  reluctantly  paid,  that  the  yearly  salary 
of  the  judges  in  1549  amounted  only  to  £40  Scots,  or  £S,  6s,  S(L  ster- 
ling. In  1563,  they  received  from  queen  Mary  £l600  Scots,  an- 
nually, out  of  the  quot  silver,  a  revenue  raised  by  the  crown  arising  from 
the  fees  for  the  confirmations  of  wiDs,  which  had  formeriy  been  enjoyed  by 
the  bishops.  In  1610,  when  king  James  restored  the  episcopal  order  to 
th«r  rights  and  privileges,  the  quot  silver  reverted  to  them  for  the  origi- 
nal purpose,  and  in  place  of  the  quot  silver,  James  confexred  on  the 
judges  the  sum  of  £10,000  Scots,  paid  out  of  the  customs  In  1633, 
the  revenue  of  the  Collie  of  Justice  was  stiU  farther  increased  by  a  tax 
of  ten  shillings  Scots,  then  imposed  upon  every  pound  land  of  old  extent 
yeariy  for  four  years,  the  produce  of  which  the  senators  were  directed  to 
lay  out  on  heritable  or  other  security,  and  to  divide  the  interest  among 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sums  they  already  possessed.  After 
the  Restoration,  parliament  voted  the  sum  of  £  12,000,  which,  with  the 
yearly  sum  of  £10,000  Scots,  paid  by  the  king  out  of  the  exchequer, 
affiorded  their  lordships  a  salary  of  £S00,  sterling,  each. 

Shortly  after  the  Union,  queen  Anne  raised  the  judges'  salary  to  £500. 
In  1758,  their  incomes  were  augmented  to  £700,  and  in  1786,  to  £l000. 
In  1799,  they  received  a  further  augmentation  of  £380,  and  in  1810, 
theur  lordships'  salaries  were  placed  on  their  present  footmg,  viz.  to  the 
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commissioncn  of  justiciary  who  travel  the  circuits,  £8600,  and  to  the 
other  judges  j&dOOO,  per  aDUum. 

EixTRAORDiNAaT  LoRDs. — In  the  original  act  of  institution  if  was 
declared,  ^^  that  sic  uthor  lords  as  sail  pleise  the  kingis  grace  to  enjoine 
to  thame  of  his  grit  counsell,  to  have  vote  siclik  to  the  nowmer  of  thre 
or  foura"  This  power  of  nominating  additional,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
extraordinary  lords,  was  speedily  abused  by  the  crown  ;  seven,  and  some- 
times more  noblemen  being  often  added  to  the  ordinary  judges,  and  fre- 
quently appointed  for  the  trial  of  particular  causes.  In  1555,  the  evil 
had  become  so  great  as  to  excite  the  complainU  of  the  senators  them- 
selves, who  entreated  Mary  of  Lorraine,  then  regent,  to  reduce  the  super- 
numerary lords  to  the  original  number  of  three  or  four,  and  to  order  their 
constant  attendance  at  the  advising  of  all  cases,  ^d  not  merely  at  those  of 
themselves  or  their  friends.  The  number  was  accordingly  gradually  reduced, 
and  at  length  king  James  YI.,  by  a  letter  to  the  court  dated  28th  March, 
1017,  promised  that  there  should  in  future  be  only  four  ;  but  the  other 
evil  complamed  of  was  never  remedied,  the  extraordinary  lords  attending 
the  court  only  at  such  times  as  they  themselves  thought  proper.  There 
was  no  check  on  the  choice  of  the  crown  in  their  nomination,  as  the  qua- 
lifications required  by  statute  of  the  ordinary  senators,  were  not  held  to 
extend  to  them.  Even  when  bestowed,  the  office  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree dependent  on  the  crown,  as  the  extraordinary  lords  were  removable 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign^  with  or  without  cause  assigned.  It 
should  not  therefore  excite  astonishment,  that  as  the  science  of  law  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult,  the  incongruity  of  allowing  individuals, 
altogether  ignorant  of  its  intricacies  and  its  **  glorious  uncertainties,"  to 
decide  such  important  causes  as  came  before  the  supreme  court,  should 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  lawyers  ;  more  especially  as  the  presence 
of  the  extraordinary  lords,  generally,  proceeded  either  from  political  sub- 
serviency or  personal  motives.  This  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
court  of  session  at  length  yielded  to  the  enlightened  influence  of  the 
times,  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  Accordingly,  the  statute  of  George  I. 
c.  1 9,  enacted  that  any  vacancy  which  should  thereafter  occur  among  the 
extraordinary  lords  was  not  to  be  filled  up.  This  useless  and  pernicious 
office  expired  with  John  Hay,  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who  died  on  the 
9th  December,  1763.  The  extraordinary  lords  derived  no  emolument 
from  their  appointments ;  their  advantages  consisted  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  obliging  themselves  and  their  friends  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  judgment,  when  these  stood  m  their  way.* 

Court  of  Session. — Of  the  many  alterations  which,  through  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  must  of  course  have  taken  place  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Scotiand,  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  radical  or 

*  Haig  and  Bninton's  Historical  Aooount  of  the  Senaton  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
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to  pennanent  in  its  influence  as  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system. 

The  sovereign  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  great  source  and 
fountain  of  all  justice.  Under  him,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in  full 
operation,  the  barons  who  followed  him  to  the  field  were  vested  with 
subordinate  jurisdictions,  assigned  them  by  their  sovereign,  as  the  reward 
of  their  military  services.  The  magistrates  of  towns  possessed  a  similar 
territorial  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  burghs,  which,  in  course 
of  time,  became  gradually  more  distinct  and  separate  from  that  enjoyed 
by  the  baronial  courts. 

Resides  these,  early  acts  of  parliament  mention  frequently  other  juris- 
dictions ;  and,  as  far  back  as  our  authorities  reach,  we  find  the  king^s 
chamberlun,  the  justiciar  or  justice-general,  and  sherifTs  ranked  among 
the  ordinary  judges  of  the  land.  The  progressive  steps  by  which  a  cause 
arrived  at  the  court  of  last  resort,  were  these :  if  it  originated  in  the  burgh 
courts,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  chamberlain-eyre,  and  irom  that  to  the 
court  of  four  burrows.  If  again  it  originated  in  the  burgh  courts,  an 
appeal  lay  first  to  the  sheriff,  then  to  the  justiciar,  and  lastly  to  the  par- 
liament. The  reason  why  an  appeal  was  competent  to  the  parliament  in 
the  latter  case,  and  not  in  the  former,  is  ingeniously  given.  *^  The  bishops, 
barons,  and  freeholders  composed  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  originally 
the  burrows  had  no  place  in  that  assembly.*'  The  curia  quattior  bur- 
gorum  was  an  earlier  institution  than  the  representation  of  burghs  in 
parliament.  Now  trial  by  peers  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  as  weO  as  of  England ;  therefore  it  was  natural  to  appeal  to 
parliament  in  causes  concerning  the  barons,  but  not  the  burghs;  for  they 
had  no  peers  there.  In  the  court  of  four  burghs  were  their  peers;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  their  court  of  last  resort.* 

The  ancient  supreme  judicatories  were  *'  the  court  of  four  burrows/' 
and  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  the  former  judging  in  those  questions 
which  had  originated  in  the  burgh  courts,  the  latter  again  in  those  which 
had  been  moved  before  any  other  of  the  ordinary  judges.  These  two 
supreme  judicatories  would  seem  to  have  acted  not  only  as  courts  of  re- 
view, but  sometimes  as  courts  of  the  first  instance.  More  lately,  recourse 
from  the  ordinary  judges  could  be  had  only  to  the  king  in  council,  who 
exercised  a  supreme  and  cumulative  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  com- 
petent before  the  other  courts.  This  system  was  found  to  be  extremely 
inconvenient ;  it  not  only  imposed  an  insupportable  burden  on  the  king, 
but  was  also  insufficient  for  the  public  service.  To  remedy  this,  an  act 
was  passed  in  1425,  which  ordained  that  the  lord  chancellor,  with  certain 
discreet  persons  of  the  three  estates  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  shall 

*  Amot's  History  of  Ediuburgh.,  p.  467. 
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thenceforward  sit  three  tunes  lo  the  year,  where  the  king  chose  to  ap- 
point, to  know,  oondude,  and  finally  determine  all  and  sundry  complaints, 
causes,  and  quairels  that  may  be  determined  before  the  king  and  his 
council.  By  a  subsequent  statute  of  James  II.  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  explained,  and  in  some  points  considerably  enlai^ed.  It  would, 
however,  appear  from  this  last  act  that  its  jurisdiction  was  nerer  privative, 
but  merely  cumulative  with  that  enjoyed  with  the  judges  ordinary,  for  it 
expressly  leaves  the  parties  complaining  at  full  freedom  to  follow  their 
actions  before  the  said  lords  or  their  ordinary  judge. 

Thus  constituted^  the  court  of  session  does  not  ieem  to  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  its  framers.  It  laboured  under  many  inconveniences  ; 
its  time  and  place  of  meeting  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  in 
this  respect  it  was  little  better  than  the  court  of  the  king  and  council, 
whose  inconveniences  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  But  this  was  not  the 
wont ;  the  judges  of  which  it  was  composed  were  so  exceedingly  fluc- 
tuating, changing  by  rotation  every  forty  days,  that  regularity  or  con- 
sistency of  decision  was  impossible.  The  evil  was  still  farther  increased 
by  the  rotation  not  coming  round  to  them  again,  ^^  peradventure  for  seven 
years.''  They  were,  besides,  to  officiate  purely  '^  of  their  own  benevolence," 
and  at  *^  their  own  costs  ;"  and  it  cannot  surprise  any  one  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  these  judges  were  exceedingly  negligent 

A  court  like  this  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent    Accordingly  in  a 
few  years  its  jurisdiction,   though  not  expressly  abolished,  was  entirely 
altered.     The  act  of  1469,  ordained  that  a  party  complaining  in  any  part 
of  the  realm  should  first  complain  to  his  judge  ordinary  of  temporal 
lands,  as  justices,  sheriffs,  stewards,  baillies  or  barons,  provost  or  baillies  of 
burghs,  at  whose  hands,  if  he  received  justice^  he  was  to  remain  content ; 
but  if  the  judge  ordinary  ^'  failzies  him,"  an^  will  not  administer  justice, 
then  he  might  appeal  to  the  king  and  his  council.     Not  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  the  court  of  session  is  once  made  throughout  the  whole  of  this  act, 
neither  as  a  court  of  first  instance  nor  as  a  court  of  review  ;  but  the 
king's  own  jurisdiction  is  expressly  reserved  in  these  words :  ^^  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  king's  highness  to  take  decision  of  any  matter  that  comes  be- 
fore him  at  his  pleasure,  (empleasance^)  like  as  it  was  wont  to  be  of 
before."     This  exception  gives  to  the  omission  of  the  court  of  session  a 
more  peremptory  and  decisive  character ;  and  seems  again,  by  its  extinc- 
tion, to  have  thrown  the  burden  of  judicial  business  on  the  king  and 
oouncfl.     For  their  own  relief  they  enacted  in  the  parliament  of  1487. 
^Uhat  all  civil  actions,  questions,  and  pleas  whatsoever,  should  be  deter- 
mined and  decided  before  their  judge  ordinary,  so  that  no  Mictions,  &c. 
should  come  before  the  king  and  council,  except  such  as  pertained  espe- 
cially to  the  sorereign,  actions  and  complaints  made  by  kirkmen,  widows, 
orphans,  pupils,  and  strangers  of  other  realms,  and  complaints  on  officers 
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for  neglect  of  their  geTeral  duties."  This  act  ifas  only  temporary  till  the 
meeting  of  the  next  parliament ;  and  king  James  III.  dying  soon  after,  it 
was  not  productive  of  any  good.  The  king  and  council  were  still  bur- 
dened with  the  load  of  judicial  business ;  and  to  relieve  them  an  act  was 
passed  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  sixth  parliament  of  James  lY.,  by  which  a 
new  court  was  constituted,  styled  the  *'  Daillie  Council." 

This  court  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  and  to  sit  in  Edinburgh,  or 
wherever  the  king  should  reside,  and  was  to  have  the  same  power  as  the 
lords  of  session. 

The  constitution  of  this  court  was  defective  ;  its  jurisdiction  was  too 
confined.  Lord  Stair  considers  that  it  was  merely  a  court  of  first  instance, 
having  no  authority  as  a  court  of  review,  and  the  great  weight  of  appeals 
fell  on  the  justiciaries,  or  the  chamberiain  and  his  court  of  four  burrows. 
The  ^^  Daillie  Council "  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  or 
of  longer  duration  than  its  predecessor,  nor  during  the  period  of  its  brief 
existence  does  it  appear  to  have  been  productive  of  any  very  beneficial 
efiTects  to  the  country. 

Two  attempts  to  create  such  a  court  as  might  be  calculated  to  advance 
the  ready  administration  of  justice  had  now  failed  -,  but  the  matter  was  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  dropped  solely  on  that  account  The  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  only  encouraged  each  successive  king  to  attempt  a 
task  in  which  his  predecessor  had  been  foiled,  and  complete  success  was 
reserved  for  the  efforts  of  a  sovereign  who  was  then  under  age. 

We  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  artkle,  given  an  historical  account  of  the 
court  of  session,  as  originally  instituted  by  king  James  V.,  on  the  modd,  as 
we  are  informed  by  tlie  celebrated  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  the  pariiament 
of  Paris,  as  a  supreme  court  under  the  dignified  and  imposing  title  of 
the  College  of  Justice.  We,  therefore,  refer  to  it  for  such  par- 
ticulars as  we  do  not  think  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  place.  This  court 
did  not  labour  under  the  disadvantages  which  destroyed  the  utility  of  the 
institutions  just  described.  The  number  of  its  judges  xf&e  expressly 
fixed.  It  was  to  consist  of  ^*  fourteen  persons,  one  half  spiritual" — that  is, 
of  bishops  ;  ^*  one  half  temporal,  with  a  president — cunning  and  wise  men, 
most  convenient  and  qualified  for  the  administration  of  justice."  Of  these, 
any  ten,  with  the  president,  were  a  quorum  ;  but  besides  these  judges,  the 
sovereign  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  extraordinary  lords, 
as  already  described.  Its  jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  either  of 
the  former  had  been  ;  its  judges  were  authorized  ^^  to  sit  and  decide  upon 
all  actions  civil,  and  none  others  to  have  vote  with  them." 

The  place  and  periods  of  its  meetings  were  also  determined,  and  full 
power  granted  to  its  members  ^^  to  advise,  counsel,  and  conclude  upon  such 
rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  thought  by  them  expedient  to 
be  kept  and  observed  in  their  manner  and  order  of  proceeding  at  all  times." 
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Considering  the  character  of  the  times,  the  oonstitation  of  this  court 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  wonderfully  perfect  It  continued  long  to 
answer  CTerj  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  under  the  regulations 
from  time  to  time  established  by  the  judges  under  the  title  of  acts  of  sederunt 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  entirely  free  from  defect  The  sovereign's  privi- 
lege of  nominating  extraordinary  judges,  generally  ignorant  both  of  the 
law  and  its  fundamental  principles,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings,  could 
not  but  lead  to  abuse.  It  presented  too  strong  a  temptation  not  to  be  per- 
verted to  purposes  purely  political  -,  and  the  effects  of  this  perversion 
were  more  than  once  severely  felt,  and  as  severely  remonstrated  against, 
before  the  crown  would  yield  up  a  source  of  influence  so  extremely  power- 
ful. It  was  at  length,  however,  enacted,  '^  that  whenever  the  places  of 
the  then  present  four  extraordinary  lords  should  become  vacant,  no 
nomination  should  be  made  to  supply  the  vacancy  ;"  since  which  enact- 
ment, the  court  of  session  has  consisted  only  of  the  fourteen  ordinary  lords 
and  their  president. 

Besides  these,  several  other  alterations  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
court  were,  in  the  course  of  time;  discovered  to  be  necessary.  The  change 
in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  nation  was  inimical  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  court,  when  one  half  were  to  be  bishops  or  other  spiritual  persons. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  churchmen  entirely  from  the  court,  the  fol- 
lowing act  passed  in  the  pariiament  of  1584,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. : 
**  The  king's  majesty,  and  his  three  estates  assembled  in  this  present  par- 
liament, earnestly  desirous  that  all  his  loving  and  gude  subjects  shall  be 
faithfully  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  theur  salvation,  and  that  the  minis- 
ters of  God's  word  and  sacraments  may  the  better  attend  upon  their  own 
charges  and  vocation,  therefore  statutes  and  ordains  that  none  of  the  said 
ministers  shall  in  any  ways  accept,  use,  or  administer  any  place  of  judica- 
tion in  either  dvil  or  criminal  causes,  neither  to  be  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, commissioners,  advocates,  court-clerks,  or  notaries  in  any  matters, 
(the  making  of  testaments  only  excepted,)  under  the  pain  of  deprivation 
from  their  benefices,  linngs,  and  functions."  During  GromweH's  usurpa- 
tk^n  this  exclusion  was  extended  to  all  clergymen  generally  ;  but  the  act  only 
contemplated  the  prelates.  Although  this  act,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
acts  of  the  rebellious  parliaments,  was  rescinded,  yet  it  has  been  acted  upon 
in  spirit  ever  since,  and  no  clergyman  has  since  the  Restoration  been  a 
member  of  the  college  of  justice. 

The  court  still  meets  in  the  original  session  house,  and  which  was  early 
divided  mto  the  outer  and  inner  housa  With  the  exception  of  the  loni 
president,  the  ordinary  lords  sat  alternately  in  the  outer  house,  each  for 
the  space  of  a  week,  hearing  and  determining  in  the  first  instance  such 
causes  as  were  brought  before  the  court.  In  their  character  of  weekly 
ordinaries,  it  was  impossible  for  the  judges  to  bring  many  of  the  causes 
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thus  brought  before  them  to  a  oondunoD,  till  long  after  their  week  ivas 
expired.  The  court  framed  manj  regulations,  to  afford  them  opportuni- 
ties of  bringing  up  their  arrears,  by  assigning  them  certain  hours  for 
sitting  at  the  side  bars  in  ihe  outer  house. 

While  the  ordinary  for  the  week  was  occupied  in  the  outer  house,  the 
lord  president,  with  the  other  ordinary  lords,  were  equally  occupied  in  the 
inner  house.  There  they  occasionally  determined  certab  special  causes 
in  the  first  instance,  which,  on  account  of  their  extreme  importance,  or 
the  necessity  of  despatch,  were  intrusted  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
court  But  they  were  chiefly  occupied  in  reviewing  the  judgments  of  the 
weekly  ordinaries,  which  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  were  entitled  to 
bring  by  a  reclaiming  petition,  if  dissatisfied,  before  the  whole  judges. 
This  priyilege  of  petitioning  was,  howcTer,  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
court  to  a  certain  definite  period,  beyond  which  the  decrees  of  the  weekly 
ordinaries  became  final,  and  by  a  sort  of  fictkxn  of  law  were  regarded  as 
decrees  pronounced  by  the  statutory  quorum  of  the  judges  in  the  inner 
house.  Lord  Bankton  obserres,  that  **  this  court  is  justly  admired  for 
it^  contrivance,  in  order  to  despatch  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
great  solemnity  and  deliberation.  It  is,  in  effect,  fourteen  superior  co- 
ordinate courts  all  in  one  ;  because  the  sentence  of  each  of  the  ordinaries 
is,  after  extract,  equal  to  that  of  the  whole.  And  the  whole  lords,  in 
prcBsenHa^  may  be  regarded  as  a  court  of  appeal,  where  the  judgments  of 
the  respective  ordinaries  may  be  summarily,  before  extract,  reviewed,  and, 
if  wrong,  reversed." 

Besides  these  weekly  ordinaries,  there  were  certain  others  appointed  to 
attend  in  the  outer  house,  both  by  express  statute  and  by  act  of  sederunt 
These  were  the  ordinaries  upon  witnesses,  the  ordinaries  upon  concluded 
causes,  and  the  ordinaries  on  the  biUs.  In  the  course  of  practice,  the  duty 
of  the  latter  was  soon  united  with  that  of  the  weekly  ordinary  in  the  outer 
house.  Their  different  duties  and  powers,  and  the  order  of  rotation  in 
which  they  sliould  succeed  each  other,  were  repeatedly  the  subject  of  re- 
gulation by  acts  of  sederunt ;  but  the  whole  system  has  lately  undergone 
a  radksal  change.  Under  the  system  just  described,  modified  as  it  was  by 
different  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  by  various  acts  of  sederunt 
passed  by  the  judges  themselves,  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland 
was  carried  on,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  with  very  considerable  success. 
The  decisions  of  the  judges,  regularly  collected  by  the  reporters,  gave  the 
laws  a  more  consistent  and  unvarying  interpretation,  as  well  as  diffused 
their  knowledge  more  widely  over  all  classes  of  the  people.  These  cer- 
tainly were  inestimable  benefits.  But  commeree  growing  more  extended, 
the  laws  became,  of  course,  more  multifarious  and  involved  ;  litigation  in- 
creased ;  and  the  college  of  justice  began  to  lose  its  reputation  for  celerity 
of  decision. 
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The  coDstitutioD  of  the  court  "was  not  calculated  to  carry  through  a 
uiultiplicitj  of  busmesB  with  despatch.  This  was  rendered  impracticable 
bj  a  yariety  of  circumstances.  The  lord  ordinary  discussed  all  causes 
put  in  the  roll,  during  the  week  that  he  sat  in  judgment  These  causes 
were  seldom  determined  upon  a  single  hearing,  and  the  judge  had  a  power 
of  altering  his  own  sentence  as  often  as  he  inclmed.  Eiach  of  the  lords 
came  once  or  oftener  in  the  week,  to  the  outer  house,  to  hear  pleadings, 
or  give  judgment  upon  those  causes  which  came  first  before  him  when 
he  sat  as  lord  ordinary  ;  and,  upon  which,  many  written  cases,  or  repre- 
sentations, as  they  were  called,  might  have  been  laid  before  him.  If 
the  parties  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  lord  ordinary's  judgment,  which,  in 
matters  of  any  importance  was  always  the  case,  application  was  made  for 
altering  the  sentence,  by  a  printed  petition  presented  before  the  whole  of 
the  lords.  Besides  petitions,  various  printed  papers  were  produced,  under 
the  titles  of  state,  case,  proof,  information,  answers,  replies,  and  dufdies; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  voluminous  papers,  the  lords  often  heard 
pleadings  in  the  same  cause,  and  these  commonly  very  prolix,  often  taking 
up  the  court  a  whole  week,  sometimes  three  weeks.  Considering  the 
copiousness  of  the  printed  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  judges,  to 
have  both  these  and  pleadings  in  the  same  cause,  was  apprehended  to  be, 
in  general,  superfluous,  and  to  be  a  great  waste  of  time.*  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  throughout  the  whole  year,  each  ordinary  could  not  allot 
more  than  sixty-four  hours  in  court  to  the  duties  of  his  department  in  the 
outer  house ;  and  as  all  the  causes  which  came  before  the  court  of  session 
having,  with  a  few  immaterial  exceptions,  to  pass,  in  the  first  instance, 
through  the  hands  of  the  lords  ordinary,  this  short  space  of  time  was  far 
from  being  adequate.  Besides,  each  individual  judge,  to  follow  the  same 
calculation,  having  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  read  and  consider  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  quarto  pages  of  letter-press  for  the  duties  of  the 
inner  house,  and  nearly  one  half  of  that  number  for  those  of  the  outer 
house,  it  was  totally  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  before 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  surmount  so  insuperable  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  despatch. 

But  there  was  another  evil  of  equal  magnitude,  even  after  the  cause  had 
at  last  found  its  way  into  the  inner  house,  arising  from  the  number  of 
judges  on  the  bench.  The  difference  of  opinion,  which  could  not  fail  to 
arise  from  the  different  views  of  the  case  that  suggested  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  so  many  judges,  often  gave  rise  to  discussions,  the  result  of 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  cause.  Few  pleas  could  be  brought 
before  the  court  without  plausibility  enough  to  secure  the  vote  of  one  or 
more  of  the  judges ;  which  fanned  the  flame  of  litigation  in  the  breasts  of 

*  A  mot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  478. 
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the  parties.  Among  so  many  discordant  decisions,  too,  the  grounds  of  the 
judgment  could  not  always  be  traced  ;  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  decide 
what  had  actually  been  the  law  of  the  case.  As  the  court  was  one  both  of 
law  and  equity,  it  necessarily  happened,  that  it  decided  sometimes  on  the 
principles  of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other;  and  as,  when  no  invariable 
rule  is  obserred,  different  men  must  frequently  conceive  different  notions 
of  the  importance  of  a  point  of  form,  it  happened  that  the  appointed  forms 
of  proceedings  before  the  court,  were  sometimes  adhered  to,  and  sometimes 
not ;  so  that  in  a  case  where  there  was  any  discrepancy  between  law, 
equity,  and  form,  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  beforehand,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  upon  the  decision  of  the  court.  There  were  still 
other  circumstances  which  conspired  to  increase  their  latitude  in  giving 
judgment,  and  to  render  the  issue  of  trials  before  them  more  uncertain. 
By  the  Scots  law,  acts  of  parliament  may  go  into  desuetude;  so  that,  in 
bringing  an  action  upon  a  statute,  it  comes  sometimes  to  be  debated, 
whether  the  act  libelled  be  in  force  or  not.  Nay,  it  came  frequently  to 
be  a  matter  of  question,  whether  certain  British  statutes  extended  to 
Scotland.  '  If  there  were  two  or  more  points  in  a  cause,  sometimes  the 
court  decided  the  contreversy  by  one  general  vote  upon  the  matter  at 
issue.  At  others,  they  would  have  as  many  votes  upon  the  cause,  as  there 
were  points  and  branches  in  it ;  so  that  a  person  might  convince  eight 
Judges  out  of  eleven^  that  his  antagonist's  claim  was  ill  founded,  and  yet 
that  claim  be  sustained.*  This  uncertainty  was  a  pregnant  source  of 
delay,  which  was  the  less  easy  to  be  corrected,  as  it  originated  with  the 
judges  tliemselves.  The  inevitable  result  was  the  daily  increase  of  arrears; 
and  each  returning  session  only  loaded  the  judges*  tables  with  a  greater 
mass  of  papers. 

Such  evils  and  inconveniences  had  long  called  for  redress,  and  difTerent 
plans  had  been  proposed  ineffectually  ;  but  at  last,  in  the  year  1806, 
during  Mr  Fox's  administration,  the  legislature  turned  their  most  serious 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  lord  Grenville  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions to  the  house  of  lords,  as  an  avowed  preliminary  to  bringing  in  a  bill 
for  remodelling  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland.  These  resolutions  were 
cireulated  among  the  public  with  the  most  solicitous  care ;  ministers  were 
anxious  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  did  not  pre- 
cipitate the  measure.  Their  plan  was  not  entirely  free  from  objection; 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  ministers  found  it  expedient  to  re- 
sign. Their  successors  showed  no  inclination  to  oppose  this  measure,  and 
as  the  house  of  lords  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
consideration,  the  new  ministers,  in  the  first  session  after  their  accession 
to  office,  passed  an  act,  differing  indeed  in  many  essentials  from  the  resola- 

*  A  mot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  4T7. 
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itond  ori^nally  submitted,  bat  at  the  aame  time  agroeiog  with  them  in 
otheri  of  almofit  equal  importance. 

One  of  the  grand  leadmg  features  of  the  original  plan  was  the  dividon 
of  the  court  into  such  number  of  separate  chambers  as  might  be  found 
conyenient ;  each  to  act  as  a  disdnct  court.  Besides  these,  a  new  court 
of  review  was  to  have  been  erected,  from  which  alone  appeak  should  be 
competent  to  the  house  of  peers ;  but  the  statute  just  mentioned,  while  it 
adopts  the  principle  of  splitting  the  court,  rejects  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
court  of  renew.  In  this  particular,  the  departure  from  the  original  re- 
solutions of  the  house  of  lords  is  perhaps  an  improvement.  There  were 
already  too  many  stages  through  which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  suc- 
cessive appeals.  To  multiply  these  would  have  encouraged  rather  than 
repressed  the  spirit  of  litigation,  and  would  have  added  to  that  very  delay 
which  it  was  so  much  the  object  of  reform  to  do  away. 

There  was  another  very  radical  diflerence  between  the  two  schemes. 
The  view  of  the  original  projectors  was  to  introduce  the  form  of  trial  by 
jury  in  many  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  court  of  sesrion,  which  might 
have  been  done  in  several  instances  with  a  benefidal  effect  The  act  in 
question  merely  appointed  commissioners,  who  were  to  report  on  various 
matters  relative  to  the  procedure  before  the  court ;  and  among  others, 
**  in  what  cases,  and  in  what  manner  and  form,  it  appears  to  them  that 
jury  trial  could  be  most  usefully  established  in  that  Court ;"  but  the 
public  has  not  yet  been  informed  whether  any  report  was  ever  made. 
The  plan  carried  into  effect  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  It 
speedily  cleared  the  tables  of  the  court  of  that  continually  accumulating 
mass  of  cases  which  created  so  much  delay  even  in  the  most  trifling  quea- 
tions,  and  often  occasioned  the  most  serious  distress  in  those  where  more 
important  interests  were  at  stake. 

This  plan,  important  in  its  results  as  it  proved  to  be,  was  not  less 
simple  in  its  conception.  It  was  nothing  more  indeed  than  separating  the 
whole  judges  already  on  the  bench  into  two  divisions,  forming  two  totally 
distinct  courts,  with  co-extensive  powers,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions. 
The  first  division  was  composed  of  seven  of  the  ordinary  lords  of  session, 
and  the  bid  president  of  the  whole  court  Tlie  lord  justice  derk,  and 
the  remaining  six  ordinary  lords  of  session,  formed  the  second  division. 
The  lord  president,  and  the  bid  justice  clerk,  when  present,  preside  over 
their  respective  divisbns  ;  when  these  chiefs  were  absent,  the  judges  of 
each  envision  were  empowered  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  pre- 
side/7r<?  tempore^ 

For  the  routine  of  judicial  business,  four  judges  in  each  division  were 
declared  to  be  a  quorum  ;  but  in  framing  acts  of  sederunt  the  same 
forms  and  requisites  were  necessary  as  before.  They,  of  course,  could 
only  be  passed  ^*  by  the  whole  court,  or  a  quorum  thereof  consisting  of 
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nine  of  tbe  judges."  With  few  exceptions,  the  new  courts  exercised  the 
same  duties,  powers,  and  functions,  in  all  respects,  as  had  formerij  been 
exercised  under  the  old  form  of  the  court  As  the  number  of  the  inner 
chambers  was  doubled,  the  number  of  the  officiating  judges  m  the  outer 
house  was  increased  in  a  like  proportion.  Two  of  the  ordinaiy  judges 
(excluding  the  lord  president  and  the  lord  justice  derk,)  were  appointed 
to  officiate  each  week,  one  for  each  division,  **  for  hearing  causes  in  the 
rolls  of  suspensions,  advocationsy  regulations,  and  ordinary  actions  ;"  and 
two  others,  in  the  same  manner,  officiated  in  the  bill  chamber  during  the 
time  of  session. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  that  act,  which  made 
the  first  great  step  towards  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  our  superior 
court  It  contained  besides,  as  has  already  been  mentioned^  a  clause  re- 
serying  to  his  majesty  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  certain  persons 
**  to  make  inquiries  into  the  form  of  process  in  the  court  of  session,  and 
to  report  on  various  matters  therein  partkularlj  set  forth."  His  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  certain  commissbners  ;  inquiries  were 
made,  and  reports  on  some  of  the  points,  at  least,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  public.  In  consequence  of  these  reports  another  act  was  passed,* 
chiefly  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  the  form  of  extracting  decrees, 
but  into  which  also  some  farther  alterations  on  the  form  of  the  court  were 
contrived  to  be  introduced. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  rdief  afforded  to  the  judges,  it  had  been 
found,  by  the  divisk>n  of  the  court  into  two  chambers,  that  it  was  still  too 
much  .for  one  judge  to  be  burdened  with  the  business  of  both  the  inner 
and  the  outer  house;  and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  could  give 
t|iat  despatch  which  was  so  extremely  desirable ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  such  a  strict  attention  to  the  whole  cases  before  him  as  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  new  act,  therefore,  on 
the  narrative  that  *^  it  would  facilitate  the  despatch  of  busmess  in  the  court 
of  session,  if  the  duty  of  the  outer  house  were  done  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  ordinary  judges  officiating  there  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
the  present  weekly  rotation  among  the  whole,"  enacted  **  that  the  three 
junior  ordinary  judges  of  the  first  division  of  the  court  of  session>  and  the 
two  junior  ordinary  judges  of  the  second  division,  shall  be  relieved  from 
attendance  in  the  inner  house,  and  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act« 
not  sit  therein,  but  shall  sit  as  lords  ordinary  in  the  outer  house,  to  per- 
form the  business  of  the  outer  house.  Although  this  regulation  extended 
to  the  duty  of  administering  oaths  and  examining  witnesses,  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  bill  chamber  ;  the  business  in  whksh  was  ordered  to  be  done  as 
before,  by  the  whole  ordinary  lords  In  rotatk)n. 
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'As  it  was  conjectured,  however,  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  five  theh 
existing  junior  judges  who  were  affected  by  this  new  regulation,  might 
object  to  its  extension  to  them,  out  of  delicacy  its  operation  was  defeired, 
and  the  course  of  rotation  appointed  to  remain  as  it  then  existed,  untQ 
either  by  their  own  consent,  or  the  appointment  of  new  judges,  the  re- 
quttite  number  should  be  obtained  ^*  for  carrying  the  said  system  into 
execution."  So  soon  as  this  should  take  place,  the  quorum  of  both  the 
inner  chambeis  was  to  be  reduced  to  three,  and  the  remaining  judges  were 
immediately  to  be  ^'  relieved  from  attendance  in  the  outer  house,  and  from 
performing  the  duties  of  lords  ordinary  therein."  This  improvement  on 
the  form  of  the  court  was  not,  however,  immediately  carried  into  effect 
As  had  been  anticipated,  few  of  the  judges  who  had  been  appointed  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  act  were  inclined  to  banish  themselves  permanently 
to  the  outer  house  ;  and  a  great  length  of  time  might  have  elapsed  be- 
fore the  new  system  could  have  been  introduced,  had  not  a  mehincholy 
fatality  deprived  the  bench,  within  a  very  short  period,  of  some  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  and  thus  made  room  for  the  requisite  number  of  new 
appointments.  Every  thing  was  now.  ready  for  the  change,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  there  were  stiU  a  few  alterations  that  could  be  made  with 
good  effect.  The  act  just  recited  did  not  go  into  such  detail  as  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  another  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
setting  the  matter  to  rest. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  latter  act,  the  whole  business  of  the  five  junior 
judges,  and  thehr  different  departments,  are  distinctly  determined.  The 
junior  of  the  three  ordinary  judges  of  the  first  division,  who  by  the  former 
act  had  been  ordered  to  sit  permanently  in  the  outer  house,  is  appomted 
to  ^'  officiate  exclusively  as  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills,  and  perform  the 
whole  business  of  the  bill  chamber  in  time  of  session."  To  him  all  remits 
by  either  division  of  the  court  of  session  to  a  lord  ordinary,  in  matters 
relating  to  sequestration  or  bankruptcy,  and  in  such  other  matters  as  to 
either  division  shall  seem  proper,  are  thenceforward  to  be  made.  But  in 
an  these  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  busmess  of  the  two  divisions  separate 
and  distinct,  and  to  prevent  questions  originating  in  one  division  from 
being  carried  into  the  otheiw-a  circumstance  which  would  occasion  inex- 
tricable confusion,  besides  the  greatest  delay  and  expense— it  is  enacted, 
that  ^*  where  any  application  in  the  bill  chamber  shall  be  made  to  the  said 
last  appointed  or  junior  ordinary  judge  of  the  first  division,  the  party  com- 
plaining, or  making  the  application,  shall  notify  to  such  judge  the  division 
of  the  court  to  which  such  application  shall  be  understood  to  belong ;" 
and  it  shall  be  ^^  competent  to  either  party,  who  shall  be  dissatisfied  with 
any  interlocutor  pronounced  by  such  lord  ordinary,  to  reclaim  to  such 
division  so  notified  ;  and,  in  cases  of  remits,  it  shall  only  be  competent  to 
rechim  to  that  division  of  the  court  by  which  the  remit  shall  have  hten 
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made  ;*'  ^*  and  io  cases  where  such  last  appointed  or  junior  judge  shall 
think  fit  to  take  any  cause  to  report,  such  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
djyision  or  court  to  which,  in  the  event  of  redamiing,  the  partj  or  parties, 
is  or  are  hereafter  directed  and  appointed  to  redaim." 

The  other  four  junior  judges  are  appointed  to  offidate  as  permanent 
lords  ordinary,  *'  for  hearing  and  determining  causes  in  the  rolls  of  sus- 
pensions, advocations,  regulations,  and  ordinary  actions ;"  they  are  to 
*^  sit  in  the  outer  house  we^y  by  rotation^  in  such  manner  as  thai  a 
judge  or  ordinary  of  the  first  division  shall  officiate  the  first  wedi,  a  judge 
or  ordinary  of  the  second  division  the  second  week,  a  judge  or  ordinary 
of  the  first  division  the  third  week,  and  a  judge  or  ordinary  of  the  second 
division  the  fourth  wedc ;  and  so  alternately  thereafter  a  judge  of  the  one 
^vision  foQowing  a  judges  of  the  other,  as  ordinary  in  the  outer  house." 

All  these  junbr  judges,  as  well  as  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills,  as  the 
four  pemuuient  outer-house  judges,  are  appointed  to  sit  and  officiate  in 
their  reqwctive  departments,  *^  according  to  the  rules  and  forma  of  pro- 
ceeding at  present  established,  or  which  shall  be  established,  by  any  act  or 
acts  of  sederunt  of  the  whole  court  of  session,  or  a  quorum  thereoL" 

The  act  of  which  we  have  now  givra  an  account,  contains,  besides 
ample  provisions  against  any  mconvenienee  that  might  arise  from  the 
death,  resignation,  or  absence  of  any  of  the  judges  ;  it  regulates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  processes  pending  before  any  of  the  lords  ordinary,  vat* 
der  the  old  system,  should  be  brought  to  a  concluskm  ;  it  abo  points  out 
the  remedy,  where  either  of  the  divisbns  may  happen  to  be  reduced  to  a 
number  less  than  the  quorum  ;  and  lays  down  a  fixed  rule  oi  proceeding 
in  cases  where  the  voices  in  either  division  are  equal 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  court  of  sesskm,  which  has,  since  its 
original  mstitution,  undergone  such  numerous  and  fundamental  alterations, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  now  recognized  as  the  same  institution.  It  may,  how- 
ever, with  great  safety  be  averred,  that  most  of  the  alterations  imve  been 
decidedly  improvements,  especially  those  of  a  later  date.* 

JuRiSDxoTiON  OF  TH£  CouRT  OF  SESSION. — The  court  of  sessiou, 
as  originally  instituted  by  king  James  I.,  in  the  year  1435,  was  vested 
with  a  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  which  had  formerly  bera  competent  befi>re 
the  king  and  his  council  It  appears,  however,  never  to  have  had  cog- 
nizance in  any  question  concerning  fee  or  heritage.  Its  authority  in  these 
cases  was  expressly  excluded  by  act  of  parl]ament,f  and  its  judicial  powers 
confined  almost  entirely  to  cases  of  obligation,  contract,  and  debt.  In 
matters  of  heritage  the  daily  cauncUmaB  not  more  enlarged.  According 
to  our  best  authorities,  this  court  continued  to  exercise  the  same  limited 
jurisdiction  with  the  session  which  had  preceded  it     The  act  whidi  in* 

*  I  vory *s  Forms  of  Process.  •  i  li57»  c  GO. 
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slituted  the  dail^  council  assigns  it  a  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  caoses  and 
complaints  daOy,  as  they  shall  happen  to  occur.*  But  we  hare  the 
authority  of  Erskine  for  stating,  that  this  did  not  extend  to  questions  re- 
garding heritage,  which  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  competent  only 
before  the  justiciar,  ^'  The  civil  jurisdiction  .vested  in  it  was  extremely 
limited,  and  it  was  perhaps  considered  as  too  heavy  a  burthen  for  the 
justiciar  of  Scotland  to  be  charged  with  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  not  only 
in  criminal  but  in  all  civil  matters  concerning  heritable  rights."  And  Mr 
Hume,  ao  author  of  considerable  weight,  in  his  kamed  work,  says,  ^^  the 
commiarions  of  these  judicatures,  (the  session  and  daily  council,)  besidea 
bdng  imperfect  and  ineffectual  in  other  respects,  were  very  limited  as  to 
the  description  of  causes  which  they  included ;  and,  in  particular,  that 
they  did  not  attribute  to  the  new  judges  the  cognizance  of  an^  claim  or 
nuater  of  heritable  right,^^\  Neither  court  possessed  any  considerable 
powers  of  review  over  the  decisions  of  inferior  judicatories.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  of  them  seem,  in  most  respects,  to  have  enjoyed  only  » 
cumulative  jurisdiction  with  the  judges  ofdinary. 

The  court  of  session,  when  reformed  by  James  Y.,  received  a  jurisdic- 
tk>a  mudi  more  extensive  than  had  belonged  to  either  of  the  prior  institu- 
tions«  The  same  extensive  jurisdiction  still  remains  with  it  under  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Its  judicial  authority,  in  one  or  other  of  its  capacities,  either  as  a  court 
of  the  first  or  second  instance,  is  univenal  in  civil  matters  ;  and  in  a  few 
instances  extends  even  to  cases  which,  at  first  sight,  might  appear  to  be- 
long more  peculiarly  to  the  criminal  court.  As  a  court  of  the  irst  in- 
stance, it  enjoys  both  an  exclusive  and  cumulative  jurisdiction  ;  and,  with 
the  exceptions  immediately  to  be  noticed,  it  is,  under  one  or  other  of  these 
jurisdictions,  entitled  to  j-udge  primarily  in  all  dvil  cases.  Where  the  actioD 
k  one  of  uncommon  importance  or  intricacy,  the  lords  of  session  exercise 
a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  inferior  judges.  Among 
actions  of  this  nature,  says  Erskine,  are  to  be  considered  ^*  declarators  of 
property  in  heritage,  and  other  competitions  of  heritable  rights ;  restitu- 
tions of  minors  ;  provings  of  the  tenour  ;  cesaiones  honorum  ;  reduc- 
tions of  decrees  and  deeds,  and  all  other  rescissMy  actions,  judical  sales 
of  the  estates  of  minora  and  baidarupts,  &c" 

In  the  other  civfl  causes  which  it  is  entitled  to  decide  in  the  first  in- 
stance, tins  court  only  possesses  a  cumulative  jurisdictioa  with  the  judge 
ordinary.  But  there  is  a  considerable  set  of  actions  which  do  not  fdl  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  session,  as  a  couvt  of  original  resort; 
but  must,  in  the  first  instance,  pass  through  some  of  the  inferior  courts. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are :  1.  Causes  proceeding  on  brieves 

laOa  c.  58.  t  Trial  of  Crimei,  tqI.  i.  p.  6. 
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issued  forth  of  chancery  ;  such  as  brieves  for  serving  of  heirs,  or  tutors  of 
law,  or  relicts  to  terces,  brieves  of  idiotcy  for  cognoscing  furiosity  or 
fatuity,  &c.*  The  reason  is,  that  these  brieves  can  only  be  directed  to, 
and  served  by,  the  inferior  judges.  2,  Maritime  and  consbtorial  causes; 
these  being  competent,  in  the  first  .instance,  only  in  the  courts  of  the 
admiral  and  commissary.  3.  All  causes  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £2S 
sterling,  which  must  be  carried  on,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  inferior 
judges,  in  the  manner 'directed,  and  with  the  exceptions  specified  in  the 
act  of  Charles  II.,  entitled  ^*  an  act  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  judi* 
catorie6."f  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  cases  in  which  the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  session  is  expressly  excluded  by 
statute.  Such  are  the  causes  proper  to  the  court  of  freeholders,  to  the 
lord  lyon  court,  &c.  As  a  court  of  review,  its  jurisdiction  is  even  still 
more  unlimited  than  as  a  court  of  the  first  instance.  In  this  character 
the  sentences  of  almost  every  inferior  court  may  be  brought  before  them, 
either  by  way  of  advocation^  suspension,  or  reduction.  There  are,  in- 
deed, a  very  few  cases  withdrawn  by  special  statute  from  the  operation  of 
this  power  of  review,  but  the  number  is  extremely  circumscribed.  For- 
merly, even  the  interlocutory  judgments  of  the  inferior  courts  might  have 
been  submitted  by  advocation  to  the  review  of  the  lords  of  session  ;  but 
this  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  delay  and  expense,  and  the  evil  was  very 
properiy  remedied  in  a  late  act  of  parliament,:}:  [which,  among  other  altera- 
tions with  respect  to  the  form  of  procedure  before  the  court  of  session, 
declared  ^^  that  no  action  can  be  removed  from  the  inferior  court,  before 
which  it  originated,  till  final  judgment  shall  have  been  pronounced ;" 
except  on  one  or  other  certain  specified  grounds.  1.  '*  Incompetency, 
includmg  defect  of  jurisdiction,  personal  objection  to  the  judgment,  and 
privilege  of  party.  9.  Contingency.  3.  Legal  objection  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  proof,  or  with  respect  to  some  change  of  pooession,  or  to  an 
interim  decree  for  partial  payment ;  provided  that,  in  the  cases  under  this 
third  head,  leave  is  given  by  the  inferior  judges."  There  is  another 
limitation  of  this  power  of  review  in  cases  of  advocation.  §  By  the  act  of 
Charles  II.  the  lords  of  session  are  expresdy  discharged  from  granting 
letters  of  advocation  in  any  action  for  sums  below  900  merks,  (£l  1, 3«.  9{d. 
sterling,)  **  intended  or  to  be  intended  before  any  competent  inferior 
judicatory."  This  limitation  has  since  been  extended  to  actions  for  sums 
below  £l2.||  Besides  the  authority  which  the  court  of  session  thus  pos- 
sesses over  the  sentences  of  inferior  judicatories,  it  exercises  also,  in  several 
cases,  a  power  of  reconridering,  on  special  grounds,  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced by  itself.    In  consequence  of  this,  it  may  reverse  ^^  not  only  in- 

*  Stair,  book  iv.  f  167%,  c.  16.  |  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  1U$. 
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teriocutoiy  geDteooes,  upon  a  reclaimiog  bill  by  the  party  aggrieved,  but 
definitive  (after  sentence  pronounced  and  even  extracted)  by  way  of  sus- 
pension or  reduction."*  Till  very  lately,  however,  when  any  interlocutor 
of  a  lord  ordinary  had,  through  inadvertency,  been  allowed  to  become 
final,  it  was  incompetent  for  the  inner  house  to  review  it  upon  petition. 
From 'this  incompetency,  unavoidable  indeed  in  principle,  serious  incon* 
venience  was  found  to  result.  A  late  statute,  therefore,  provided  a  re- 
medy .f  "  That  if  the  reclaiming  or  representing  days  against  an  inter- 
locutor of  a  lord  ordinary  shall,  from  mistake  or  inadvertency^  have  ex- 
pired, it  shall  be  competent,  with  the  leave  of  the  lord  ordinary,"  to  sub« 
mit  the  interlocutor  to  the  review  of  the  inner  house,  by  petition  ;  but  the 
petitioner  must  pay  the  expenses  previously  incurred  by  the  other  party. 

The  criminal  matters  in  which  this  court  possesses  a  jurisdiction  are  not 
numerous ;  and  are  chiefly  limited  to  cases  which,  on  account  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  requisite  to  be  followed,  or  their  connexion  with  some  civil 
suit  previously  in  dependence,  fall  more  regularly  to  be  discussed  in  the 
civil  than  in  the  criminal  court  Mr  Erskine  classes  them  under  three 
heads :  1 .  When  the  case  is  made  competent  before  the  session  by  express 
statute  ;  as  in  contraventions  of  law-burrows  ;  in  deforcement  and  breach 
of  arrestment ;  fraudulent  bankruptcy ;  wrongous  imprisonment,  &c. 
9.  Where  the  crime  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  civil  question  depend- 
ing in  court ;  as  in  the  crimes  of  falsehood  or  usury,  when  either  of  these 
is  made  the  ground  of  an  action  of  reduction.  In  the  crime  of  forgery, 
the  court  of  session  has  sometimes  even  an  exclusive  jurisdiction;  as,  when 
the  sununary  proceedings  of  the  justiciary  are  inconsistent  with  the  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced.  3.  Where  the  action,  though  founded  on  criminal 
facts,  is  pursued  only  ad  evmlem  effectum  ;  as  in  actions  of  scandal  or 
verbal  injury,  where  damages  to  the  private  party  only  are  claimed ;  in 
hdXierj pendente  lite^X  yihen  urged  to  the  effect  only  of  making  the  aggres- 
sor lose  his  cause.  This  last  class  of  causes,  however,  seem  more  strictly 
to  belong  to  the  proper  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  action  ad  cvoUem  effectum^  the  criminal  court  may  also  interpose  ad 
^ndictam  publicam.  It  may  here  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  in  all 
criminal  cases  competent  before  the  court  of  session,  they  can  inflict  only 
the  lighter  degrees  of  corporal  punishment.  If  the  crime  demand  the 
higher  penalties  of  death  or  demembration,  the  case  must  be  remitted  to 
the  justiciary,  as  the  only  competent  judicature.  Before  the  unk>n  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  session  was  supreme  in  de* 
gree,  as  it  was  universal  in  extent ;  for  though  it  has,  no  doubt,  been 
mamtained  that  even  before  that  event  its  decrees  were  subject  to  the  re- 
view of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be 
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borne  out  by  anj  satisfaeiory  evidence.  Stair  warmly  espoused  the 
supremacy  of  the  court ;  and  his  ai^ument,  founded  directly  on  acts 
of  pariiament,  is  really  unanswerable.  Bankton  decidedly  lays  down  the 
same  opinion.  And  though  Erskine  deliTers  his  sentiments  in  more 
guarded  language,  he  evidently  leans  to  the  same  side.  The  question  is 
now  merely  one  of  curiosity  ;  for  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that,  since  the  union, 
the  judgments  of  the  court  of  session  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
British  house  of  peers.  Though  its  jurisdiction  is  thus,  in  reality,  no 
longer  supreme,  yet  the  court  of  session  still  retains,  in  general,  the  title 
which  custom  had  stamped  upon  it — of  the  supreme  civil  judicature  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  fastidious  acknowledge  it  only  under  the  appellation  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts. 

The  lords  of  session  act  not  only  as  a  court  of  law,  but  also,  ex  nobUi 
qfficiOj  as  a  court  of  equity.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  authorities  have 
supposed  this  ncbile  officium  to  be  inherent  in  the  supreme  judksature  of 
every  state,  and  as  such  of  course  in  our  court  of  session.  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  lay  down  a  position  so  general.  A  more  natural 
explanation  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  court  under  this  impodng  title, 
may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  statute*  authorizing  the  lords  *^  to  mak 
sic  acts,  statuteB,|pd  ordinances,  as  they  sail  think  expedient  for  ordour* 
ing  of  process  and  haistie  expedition  of  justice."  Under  this  statute,  the 
court  has  been  led  by  gradual  steps  to  assume  an  authority,  which  it  is 
likely  was  neither  originally  inherent  in  it,  nor  even  perhaps  intended  ever 
to  belong  to  it  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
moderate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  this  usurped  power  has  ever  been 
exercised,  it  was  probably  so  long  overlooked  by  those  who  might  have 
checked  it,  that  at  last  it  has  become  so  sanctioned  by  usage,  as  almost  to 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  branch  of  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
,  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  Tidlnle  officium^  as  it  is  called,  or  on 
whatever  authority  it  rests,  in  virtue  of  it  the  court  have  always  considered 
themselves  as  entitled  to  interpose  when  necessary,  in  abating  the  rigour 
of  the  common  law,  interpreting  and  modifying  it  often  according  to  the 
more  delicate  and  gentle  maxims  of  equity.  They  also  frequently  supply 
defects  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  diligence,  and  interpose  in  a  variety  of 
other  points,  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Under  this  nobile  qffUnum^ 
likewise,  may  be  classed  the  ministerial  powers  exerdsed  by  the  court,  in 
virtue  of  which,  upon  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  offices  of  commissariats, 
sherifiships,  &a,  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  former  incumbents,  they 
appoint  certain  penons  to  officiate  in  the  interim,  under  their  special 
commissbn,  until  the  vacancy  be  regularly  supplied  in  the  proper  course. 

♦  1640,  c  93. 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  court  by  its  institution,  was  em- 
powered to  lay  down  such  regulations  for  the  form  of  its  own  proceedings, 
as  should  appear  best  calculated  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  justice. 
This  original  power  was  ratified  by  a  statute*  in  rather  more  broad  and 
comprehensive  terms.  The  court  was  pleased  to  give  this  power  a  pretty 
comprehensive  interpretation;  and  many  of  their  ordinances  came  in  course 
of  time  to  involve  matters  of  right,  which  had  not  the  smallest  connexion 
with  the  rules  of  judicial  procedure.  In  consequence  of  the  universal 
acquiescence  with  which  they  were  received,  some  of  these  have  become 
part  of  the  common  law,  without  any  aid  from  parliamentary  authority  ; 
while  others,  being  expressly  ratified  by  the  legislature,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  statute  law.  As  to  that  portion  of  these  ordinances  which 
still  remains  unratified,  it  may  generally  be  laid  down,  that  so  far  as  they 
regard  only  the  forms  of  procedure  before  the  court,  they  have  of  them- 
selves aD  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament;  but  in  so  far  as  they  exceed 
this  their  proper  proviqce,  and  intrude  upon  other  matters,  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  public  notification  of  what  the  judges  appre- 
hend to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  of  what,  as  such,  they  are  determined 
to  observe  for  the  future,  as  rules  of  judgment.f 

Members  of  the  College  of  Justice. — It  is  not  now  very  easy 
to  decide  who  were  the  original  members  of  the  college  of  justice.  Their 
number  has  been  considerably  increased  since  its  original  institution  by 
James  Y. ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  this 
increase  has  been  entirely  owing  to  custom,  and  not  to  legislative  enact- 
ments. At  its  first  establishment,  from  the  terms  of  the  act  of  institution 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  only  persons  then  ranked  among  its  mem- 
bers were  the  judges  or  senators  (as  they  were  then  called)  of  which  the 
court  was  composed,  and  to  them  alone  were  the  privileges  granted. 
And  though  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  clerks  of  court,  &c.,  are 
repeatedly  mentioned,  yet  not  one  sentence  is  to  be  met  ^ith  which  could 
justify  the- supposition,  that  they  were  likewise  included  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  college  of  justice.  No  contradiction  is  furnished  to  this  con- 
jecture by  the  early  ratifications  of  the  institution.  For  the  manner  in 
which  the  college  is  spoken  of  in  these  acts,  is  so  vague,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  inference  from  them,  either  as  to  the  number  or  the 
privileges  of  its  members.  In  the  course  of  time,  other  classes  of  persons 
than  mere  judges  claimed  to  be  included  in  the  privileged  class,  and  their 
claims  were  duly  allowed.  So  early^as  the  year  1555,  the  lords  of  coun-  , 
cil  and  session,  taking  various  circumstances  into  consideration,  for  which, 
to  quote  their  own  words,t  ^^  thae  suld  be  preferrit  the  uthen  prelatis  of 

•  1640,  c  93,        ^    f  Ivory's  Forms  of  Process.  X  Act  of  Sederunt,  May  11,  1555. 
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the  realme,  accordkng  to  the  tnetUution  of  the  oolkge  of  justice,  and  suld 
half  haiftie  expeditioun  of  their  cauMit  in  the  Setterday's  taUe;  therefoir, 
hei  statute  and  ordainit,  that  in  all  tymet  cuming,  there  be  ana  table  made 
separetelie  be  itself,  for  a//  the  lords  qfeeenoun,  their  ecrSfiSy  adcoeatiSf 
and  membere  of  courts  An  act  of  parliament^  passed  a  igm  months 
afterwards,  confeited  a  mneh  m<»e  Taloable  privilege  on  the  same  dasses 
of  persons  mentioned  in  the  aboTO  act  of  sederunt  It  declares  '*  that  na 
adyocation  of  causes  be  taken  be  the  lords  (ra  the  judge  ordinar,  except 
it  be,  &a,  the  causes  of  the  lorde  ofecuncUj  and  their  adooeates^  scribes, 
and  members,*^*  From  the  concurrent  testimony,  therefore,  of  these  two 
documents,  it  may  be  lairiy  laid  down  that  in  the  year  1655  at  least,  if 
not  before,  the  advocates,  scribes,  and  some  other  members  of  court,  had 
begun  to  be  dassed  along  with  the  lords  of  session  as  members  of  the 
college  of  justice.  They  are  not,  indeed,  expressly  recognized  as  possesBing 
that  character  either  in  the  act  of  sederunt,  or  the  act  of  parliament ;  but, 
from  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  former  for  confeiring  this  privilege,  and 
its  striking  coincidence,  both  in  language  and  purpose,  with  the  latter,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  privilege  was  not  Uien  conferred  upon  them  precisely 
as  members  themselves,  it  must  at  least  have  been  so  on  account  of  some 
intimate  connexion  supposed  to  exist  between  them  and  another  class  of 
persons,  who,  out  of  aU  dispute,  were  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  college. 
This  latter  suppositHm  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  and  the 
connexion  between  the  dasses  of  privil^;ed  persons  is  suffidently  intimate, 
not  only  to  account  for  their  being  induded  under  simOar  privileges,  but 
still  farther  for  their  being  ultimately  recognized  under  the  same  appella- 
tion, and  acknowledged  as  members  of  the  same  body.  But  if  the  con- 
nexion between  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  and  the  various 
members  of  court  was  so  intimate  in  the  year  1555,  as  to  produce  the 
effects  stated,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  very  effects  thus  produced  were, 
in  their  turn,  the  causes  of  effects  still  more  extensive.  The  privileged 
dasses  were  now  more  dosely  linked  together,  and  more  nearly  assimilated 
by  the  very  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  m  common.  They  were  for- 
meriy  connected  in  their  professional  pursuits,  and  now  one  common 
interest  still  more  attached  and  united  them.  The  members  of  court  had 
long  been  ranked  by  the  public  as  subordinate  members  of  the  same  insti- 
tution whose  senators  had  been  erected  into  a  college.  The  legulature 
had  begun  by  conferring  the  same  common  privileges  upon  all;  and, 
following  the  universally  received  language  of  common  conversation,  they 
soon  ended  in  recognizing  them  under  the  same  common  appellation. 
Accordingly,  the  very  next  acts  of  parliament,  which  mention  the  college 

*  1655,  c.  39. 
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of  jusdce,  describe  it  in  such  a  maimer  as  endenily  implies  that  its  members 
were  not  limited  to  the  judges  that  sat  on  the  bench.  The  act,  in  particular, 
of  15  94,*  expressly  mentions  ^^  the  lords  of  the  sesilony  ordinar,  or  extra- 
ordinary  advocates,  derkes,  writters,  their  serrandes,  or  cny  uther  mem- 
ber of  the  oottedge  of  justice.''  But  though,  from  the  above  enumeration, 
it  was  no  longer  so  doubtful  a  matter  as  fonneriy,  who  were  the  members 
of  the  coUege  of  justice,  still  the  pomt  was  not  just  altogether  settled.  The 
ambiguous  words,  any  uther  member  j  still  remamed  to  be  deared.  And 
it  was  not  tiU  the  year  1097,  that  any  thing  farther  was  done  towards 
obviating  this  difficulty.  A  dispute  having  then  occurred  between  the 
college  and  the  magistrates  of  Edmbuigh,  respectbg  the  number  of  privi« 
leged  persons,  an  act  of  dedarator  was  raised  by  the  former,  which  pro- 
duced a  long  and  spirited  discussion ;  and  a  judgment  was  eventually 
pronounced  which  removed  every  shadow  of  doubt  The  judgment 
is  recorded  in  the  books  of  sederunt,  and  its  authority  never  having  been 
called  in  question,  it  has  long  been  considered  as  part  of  the  common  law. 

The  following  penons  are  dedared,  by  this  important  judgment,  to  be 
the  privileged  members  of  this  very  numerous  college  :-^ 

The  lords  of  session  ; 

Advocates ; 

Clerks  of  sesrion ; 

Clerks  of  the  bills; 

Writers  to  the  signet ; 

Deputies  of  the  clerks  of  session,  who  serve  in  the  outer  bouse  ;  and 

Thdr  substitutes  for  registrations,  being  one  in  each  derk*s  office ; 

The  three  deputes  of  the  clerics  of  bills ; 

The  clerks  of  exdiequer ; 

The  directors  of  the  chancdboy ;  theur  depute ;  and  two  derks  thereof ; 

The  writer  to  the  privy  seal ;  and  his  depute ; 

The  derks  of  general  registers  of  seisins  and  homings  ; 

The  macers  of  the  session  ; 

The  keeper  of  the  minute  book  ; 

The  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  the  inner  and  outer  house. 

But  comprehensive  as  this  list  is,  the  privileges  are  not  confined  solely 
to  them  ;  the  following  personages  are  included : — 

One  actual  servant  of  each  lord  of  the  session  ; 

One  servant  of  each  advocate ; 

Four  extractors  in  each  of  the  three  clerks'  offices  of  the  session  ; 

Two  servants  emj^oyed  by  the  clerk  of  the  register  in  keeping  (lie 
public  r^i^ers  ;  and 
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The  librarian  of  the  adyocateB*  library. 

And  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne,*  the  privileges  have  been  farther 
extended  to 

The  barons,  and  other  members  of  the  Scots  court  of  exchequer.f 

The  Lords »of  Session. — It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
fifteen  ordinary  lords  who  compose  the  court  of  session  are  now  distributed 
into  two  divisions,  forming  two  separate  and  distinct  courts.  On  its  first 
institution,  it  was  a  fundamental  part  of  its  constitution,  that  one-half  of 
the  judges  should  be  prelates,  the  other  hiymen.  But  this  fundamental 
principle  was  gradually  altered,  and  one  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
union  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  churchman,  at  least  as  such,  to 
sit  on  the  bench  in  the  character  of  a  judge.  The  1 9lh  art.  of  Union 
declares,  that  no  person  can  be  eligible  to  the  situation  of  a  judge,  except 
he  has  served  in  the  college  of  justice  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
session  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  for  ten  years.  On  their 
appointment  to  the  bench,  the  judges  generally  take  a  title  from  their 
estates  ;  but  sometimes  they  retain  their  own  surnames :  the  lord  president 
and  lord  justice  clerk  are  always  designated  by  their  ofiices.  The  two 
latter  also,  from  their  superior  dignity,  have  of  course  the  precedence  of 
the  others ;  the  only  distinction  between  the  other  judges,  with  respect  to 
each  other,  arises  from  the  priority  of  thev  admissions.  It  is  agreeably  to 
these  rules  of  precedence,  and  not  from  any  regard  to  title,  birth,  or  ofiice 
in  the  state,  that  the  lords  of  session  take  their  places  on  the  bench.  When 
once  appointed,  the  judges  continue  throughout  all  their  different  depart- 
ments, to  officiate  in  the  same  division  to  which  they  were  first  nominated. 
The  junior  judge  of  the  first  division,  who  officiates  in  the  bill-chamber  for 
both  divisions,  is  promoted,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  his  division, 
to  the  outer  house,  and  from  thence  in  process  of  time  he  is  translated  to 
the  corresponding  chamber  in  the  inner  house.  The  steps  are  exactly 
similar  by  which  the  outer  house  ordinaries  of  the  second  division  readi 
the  inner  house,  with  this  exception,  that  they  are  never  called  on  to 
officiate  in  the  bill-chamber.:^ 

The  Advocates — Judge  Bankton  was  of  opinion,  ^^  that  of  old  we 
had  no  advocates  licensed  by  public  authority."  On  the  institution  of  the 
college  of  justice,  however,  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  authorized 
by  special  statute  to  practise  before  the  court.  But  the  business  of  the 
court,  and  the  endowments  of  the  lawyers,  in  those  days,  must  have  been 
extremely  limited,  since  the  number  of  advocates  was  expressly  restricted 
to  ten  ;   and  even  that  number,  small  as  it  now  appears,  it  was  found 
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impossible,  at  the  date  of  the  statute,  to  fill  up  with  persons  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  This  statutory  restrictioo  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
hare  remained  long  in  force.  The  number  of  adrocates  soon  increased,  and 
the  roll  of  the  faculty  contains  at  present  upwards  of  three  hundred  names. 
At  first  there  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  any  peculiar  form  neces* 
sary  for  the  admission  of  an  advocate  ;  the  only  requisite  then  was,  that 
he  should  be  a  man  **  of  best  name,  knowledge,  and  experience,  and  be 
received  with  advice  of  the  lords."  So  lale  as  the  middle  of  th^  sixteenth 
century,  advocates  were  received  by  the  court  without  almost  any  ex- 
amination. Gentlemen  training  for  the  bar,  used  merely  to  attend  the 
lawyers  in  practice  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  capacity  of  theb  first  servants 
or  clerks,  which  was  synonimous  with  the  agents  of  the  present  day.  And 
when  in  this  employment  they  had  acquired  some  slight  experience  in  the 
management  of  processes,  they  applied  to  the  court,  setting  forth  their 
services,  and,  on  producmg  certificates  of  thev  honesty  and  abilities^ 
were  immediately  admitted.  Afterwards,  however,  none  were  admitted 
^^  but  such  as  had  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  either  at 
home  or  abroad  ;"*  and  were,  upon  trial,  found  qualified  either  in  the 
civil  law,  or  in  the  municipal  laws  of  Scotland.  The  orduiary,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  honourable  course  of  entry,  was  by  an 
examination  on  the  civil  law  ;  for  conducting  which,  certain  regulations 
were  laid  down,  and  examinations  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  court  But  if  the  mtrant  preferred  to  be 
passed  on  a  trial  of  his  proficiency  in  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own 
country,  he  was  admitted  by  the  lords  themselves  after  an  examination  in 
prcesentia  ;  but  this  was  styled  the  extraordinary  form  of  admission,  and 
for  which  double  fees  were  paid.  The  present  form  of  admission  is  re* 
gukted  by  act  of  sederunt.!  There  is  now  no  alternative  course  to  be 
pursued  ;  ^'  a  proficiency  not  only  in  the  civil  law,  but  also  in  the  munici- 
pal law  and  practice  of  Scotland,"  being  declared  indispensable.  The  in- 
trant must  present  a  petition  to  the  court,  stating  his  desire  to  be  enteied 
an  advocate,  and  his  readiness  to  undergo  the  customary  trial  The 
court  remits  him  to  the  dean  of  faculty,  and  he  again  to  private  examina- 
tors.  On  satisfying  them  that  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years 
complete,  they  proceed  to  examine  him  on  the  civil  law.  If  they  find  him 
qualified  on  this  trial,  they  report  him  to  the  dean  and  faculty ;  and  on 
the  expiration  of  one  whole  year,  but  not  sooner,  he  is  then  examined  on 
the  municipal  law.  The  mtrant  having  acquitted  himself  in  this  also  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  recommend  him  to  the  dean,  who  assigns  him  some 
title  in  the  civil  law  for  his  public  trial.  Upon  this  title  he  is  ordered  to 
compose  a  thesis,  which  he  must  defend  puWicly.     The  dean  then  assigns 

♦  Spoltiswood'i  Forma  of  Process,  pp.  60  and  43.  f  28th  Februarj ,  1750. 
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a  law  in  the  title  for  his  exercise  before  the  lords  ;  and  the  whole  ceremony 
condudes  with  a  learned  dUcaurse^  which  he  deiiTers  on  an  appointed 
day  before  the  judges  of  the  first  division,  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  court.    He  then  takes  the  usual  oaths* 

That  of  an  advocate  is  a  most  honourable  profession.  Peen'  eldest 
sons  have  been  known  to  practise  without  the  smallest  disparagement  to 
their  birth  ;  and  so  ambitious  are  some  of  obtaining  the  title,  that  they 
go  through  the  whole  course  of  preparatory  study  without  any  intention 
of  practising  at  the  bar.  It  is  from  the  class  of  advocates  alone  that  the 
sheriff-deputies  of  counties  can  be  appointed ;  and  from  them  aho  the 
judges  of  the  different  superior  courts  are  almost  exclusively  nominated. 
Though  admitted  only  by  the  lords  of  sesskm,  advocates  are  entitled,  with* 
out  any  further  trial,  to  plead  and  practise  before  any  court  in  Scotland, 
whether  superior  or  inferior,  civil  or  criminal,  and  likewise  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament.  They  make  no  scruple  to  appear,  upon 
occasions,  before  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  or  commisBaries  of 
Edinburgh,  these  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  superior  courts  ;  but  they  con- 
sider it  derogatory  to  plead  before  any  inferi<Nr  court,  except  in  important 
cases,  or  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  court  of  sevion  it  is  their  , 
exclusive  privilege  to  plead  all  causes  whatever.  The  court  formerly  con* 
ceded  to  the  parties  to  plead  thdr  own  causes,  especiafly  in  cases  where 
matters  of  fact  were  chiefly  involved.  But  this  was  productive  of  so  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohilMt  the  re* 
ceiving  of  any  paper,  unless  subscribed  by  an  advocate.  It  is  contended 
that  this  regulation  cannot  occasion  any  hardship  ;  for  as  the  advocates 
are  obliged  ^*  to  procure  for  everie  man,  for  their  wages,  hot  gif  they  have 
reasonable  excuse,"  no  person  need  be  in  want  of  counsd  if  he  can  afford 
the  necessary  fees ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  happen  to  be  in 
indigent  circumstances,  a  sufficient  remedy  is  open  to  him  in  the  poor's  roD.''' 

Aqentb  bbfobb  the  Court. — At  one  time  the  privfl^e  of  agent- 
ing  causes  before  the  court  of  session  belonged  exclusively  to  the  first 
clerks  of  advocates.  By  the  act  of  parliament'  reguLiting  the  proceedings 
before  the  different  judicatories,  all  persons  taking  on  them  the  name  of 
agents,  being  neither  advocates  nor  servants,  are  ^'  debarred  the  house, 
and  not  permitted  to  negotiate  in,  nor  manage  processes."  This  prohibi- 
tion was  farther  enforced  by  an  act  of  sederunt,  discharging  the  derks  of 
session  and  their  servants  ^^  to  lend  out  to  any  persons  any  processes  or 
wrytes  produced  thereni,  except  only  to  advocates  and  their  known  ser- 
vants." So  long  as  the  place  of  advocates'  servants  or  clerks  continued  to 
be  supplied  by  young  gentlemen  who  were  studying  for  the  bar,  this 
system  of  things  was  weU  calculated  for  the  proper  management  of  busi- 
ness. In  every  point  the  clerk  acted  under  the  immediate  eye  of  hu 
*  ivory's  Forms  of  Process. 
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master,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice.  The  station, 
too,  ivhich  he  was  oltimatelj  destined  to  fill  in  society,  insured  a  degree  of 
respectability  to  the  business  of  ageotmg,  which  aflPorded  the  public  every 
security  of  being  iaithfu%  served.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  timey 
this  practice  ceased,  and  an  advocate's  derk  came  to  be  little  better  than 
a  copying  machine,  the  same  reason  no  longer  operated  for  restricting  the 
business  of  an  agent  to  this  class  of  persons.  By  a  code  of  laws  laid  down 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  conduct  of  writers  to  the  signet,  they  had 
been  expressly  prohibited  from  ofliclating  as  agents  so  eariy  as  the  year 
1594.  But  after  repeated  attempts  to  break  through  this  restraint^  they 
at  last  succeeded  ;  and  the  encroachment  made  on  the  privileges  of  advo- 
cates' clerks,  by  a  body  of  men  so  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  agents, 
was  advantageous  to  the  public  Their  success  emboldened  others  who 
were  not  so  well  qualified  for  the  business,  and  which  produced  incon- 
veniences that  obliged  the  court  to  interfere  for  their  remedy*  Accordingly, 
an  act  of  sederunt  in  August,  1754,  ordained  **  that  no  person,  except 
clerks  to  his  majesty's  signet,  and  derks  to  an  advocate,"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  act  as  agents,  unless  enrolled  as  a  solicitor.  There  were  thus 
three  distinct  sets  of  penons  entitled  to  practise  as  agents  before  the  court 
— ^writers  to  the  signet— agents  or  solicitors— and  advocates'  first  clerks. 

With  regard  to  the  business  of  an  agent,  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  to 
collect  the  necessaiy  information  for  conductmg  the  process— to  embody 
that  information  mto  a  state  or  memorial  of  the  case— and  to  lay  it  before 
the  advocate  who  is  to  plead  the  cause.  He  attends,  besides,  to  the  whole 
minutuB  of  procedure  in  the  court;  bringing  on  the  action  at  the  pro^r 
time,  making  the  necessary  enrolments,  attendmg  to  reclaiming  days,  &c.; 
and^  in  short,  is  continually  on  the  alert  wherever  there  is  the  slightest 
possibflity  that  his  client's  interests  may  be  affected  in  the  remotest  degree.* 

Writbrs  to  the  Signet — or,  more  property,  clerks  to  the  signet — 
were  anciently  derks  in  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  bj  whom  writs 
passing  the  king's  signet  or  great  seal  were  prepared.  When  the  forms 
of  judidal  procedure  were  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
derical  judges  into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  brieves  of  the 
old  law,  with  jury  trial,  fdl  into  disuse,  the  king's  signet  was  open  to  the 
writs  or  summonses  ordering  attendance  on  the  king's  court,  or  to  the 
diligence  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  its  decrees.  The  new  writs,  which 
in  this  manner  became  requisite,  were  prepared  by  the  writers  to  the 
signet;  in  consequence  of  which,  their  numbers  must  have  considerably 
increased  as  the  new  system  of  writs  extended.  At  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  writers  to  the  signet  were  in  the 
exercise  of  the  same  duties  in  which  they  are  engaged  at  the  present  day; 
and  they  are  recognized  as  constituent  parts  of  that  comprehensive  college. 

*  Ivory's  Fomn  of  Process. 
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The  duty  of  writers  to  the  signet  is  to  prepare  the  warrants  of  all 
charters  of  lands  flowing  from  the  crown;  all  summonses  for  citing  parties 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  session;  all  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting  the 
person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  for  compelling  implement  of  the  decrees  of 
the  supreme  court.  Thej  have  further  the  privilege  of  acting  as  agents 
or  attorneys  in  conducting  causes  before  the  court  of  session.  After  ten 
years*  setrice,  and  certain  probationary  examinations  on  ciyil  law,  they 
may  be  appointed  judges  of  the  court  of  session.  They  are  also  eligible 
to  several  other  important  offices  connected  with  the  court  of  session,  and 
they  are  the  only  persons  entitled  to  act  as  clerks  to  services  before  the 
sheriff  of  Edinburgh  on  special  commission — a  privilege  which  they  for- 
merly possessed  in  services  before  the  macers — ^but  which  are  now  abolished. 

The  society  is  now  under  the  keeper  of  his  majesty's  signet,  who  usuaUy 
acts  by  a  deputy  keeper;  and  the  affairs  of  the  body  are  conducted  by  his 
deputy  and  certain  commissioners  named  by  the  keeper,  from  the  mem- 
bers, with  power  to  them  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  admission  of  members, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  By  the  bye-laws  at  present  in  force, 
a  person,  before  applying  to  be  taken  on  indenture  by  a  writer  to  the 
signet,  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  attended  one 
of  the  universities  for  two  years,  of  which  evidence  must  be  produced 
along  with  his  petition.  The  indenture  continues  for  five  years;  the 
maximum  apprentice  fee  is  £310,  besides  which  there  are  paid  £20  to  the 
widow's  fund^  £50  to  the  library,  and  other  smaller  fees.  One  year  must 
intervene,  nfter  the  expiry  of  the  indenture,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  society;  and  he  must  have  attended  three  classes  of  law^  inde- 
pendently of  his  previous  attendance  at  the  university  for  two  years.  The 
candidate  being  admitted  to  his  trials,  is  first  examined  on  his  knowledge 
of  Scots  law  by  three  private  examiners;  and,  at  the  distance  of  three 
months,  he  is  examined  in  the  society's  hall  by  the  public  examiners,  in 
the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  conveyancing. 
The  dues  of  his  admission  are  about  £50,  with  some  trifling  perquisites  to 
the  officers  and  gown-keepers^  besides  a  stamp  on  the  commission.* 

Solicitors. — By  a  crown  charter,  which  the  solicitors  obtained  in  the 
year  1795,  they  are  now  entered  into  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
^^  the  society  of  solicitors  before  the  court  of  session,  high  court  of  justici- 
ary, and  commission  of  tiends."  No  person  can  be  admitted  into  this 
society  till  he  has  first  served  as  clerk  or  apprentice  either  to  a  solicitor  or 
writer  to  the  signet  for  the  space  of  five  years,  or  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
advocate's  second  clerk  for  the  same  length  of  time.  After  this,  if  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete,  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  properly  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  is  reported  to  the 

*  Beirs  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 
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court  by  certain  examinators  appointed  for  that  porpoee  ;  and,  on  taking 
the  usual  oaths,  his  name  is  *^  entered  in. the  sederunt  book."* 

Clerks  of  Session  and  other  Offiobbs  of  GouBT.^There  are 
six  principal  clerks  of  session,  and  six  assistant  clerks  or  closet-keepers,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  admitted 
by  the  lords,  after  a  probationary  trial,  and  they  must  be  either  advocates 
or  writers  to  the  signet  of  three  years'  standing;  this  appointment  dis- 
qualifies them  from  practising  as  advocates  or  agents  before  the  court  of 
session.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  the  judges  in  the  inner  house,  and,  under 
their  duection,  to  write  out  the  judgments  or  interlocutors,  or  other 
orders  pronounced  by  the  court,  and  to  keep  the  books  of  sederunt. 
Three  of  the  principal  clerks  attend  each  division  of  the  court.  The  de- 
pute clerks  officiate  in  the  outer  house  before  the  lords  ordinary,  whose 
judgments  or  interlocutors  they  write  odt.  The  six  principal  clerks 
nominate  their  deputies  jointly,  the  senior  derk  having  the  casting  vpte  in 
case  of  equality.  Each  principal,  and  each  depute  derk,  has  a  distinct 
apartment  or  doset,  as  it  is  called^  in  the  register  office,  in  ^liich  he 
keeps  the  processes  to  which  he  is  clerk.  The  duty  of  taking  charge  of 
the  outer  house  processes,  of  transmitting  to  the  judges  for  consideration, 
and  of  attending  at  the  closets  of  the  depute  clerks  to  lend  out  the  pro- 
cesses to  the  agents  for  the  parties,  is  discharged  by  the  six  asnstant  clerks 
or  doset-keepers,  who  also  attend  in  the  outer  house  while  the  court  is 
sitting,  and  assist  the  depute  clerks  in  writing  out  the  interlocutors  of  the 
different  lords  ordinary.  The  prindpal  clerks  have  also  assistants,  who 
offidate  at  their  apartments  in  the  roister  office,  and  take  charge  of  the 
processes  depending  before  the  inner  house.  Neither  the  principal  nor 
depute  clerks  are  entitled  to  fees,  but  they  have  fixed  salaries;  the  former 
£1000  per  annum  each,  and  the  latter  £400.  The  assistants'  emoluments 
are  derived  from  small  fees  which  they  exact  for  lending  out  and  receiving 
back  processes,  for  lodging  papers,  &c.f 

The  keeper  of  the  minute  book  holds  his  commission  from  the  king. 
His  duty  is  to  make  up  a  short  minute  of  the  different  protestations,  acts, 
and  decrees  pronounced  in  court,  distinctly  noticing  the  names  and  de- 
signations of  the  parties.  The  minute  book  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
act  of  sederunt 

There  are  three  keepers  of  the  rolls;  one  for  each  division  of  the  inner 
house,  and  one  for  the  outer.  Before  the  court  was  divided,  there  was 
only  one  keeper  of  the  rolls  for  the  inner  house;  whose  office  at  one  time 
was  in  the  appointment  of  the  chancellor  of  Scotland.  After  the  union, 
this  office  was  bestowed  "  on  the  person  serving  the  lord  president,  for 
the  time  being,  as  his  derk"     Clerks  to  the  presidents  of  each  division 

*  Ivory's  FoniM  of  ProoMi.  f  Bell's  Uw  Dictionary. 
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are  still  respeetiydy  keepen  of  the  rolls  of  their  several  divisions,  so  long 
only  as  thej  shall  continue  as  clerks  to  the  presidents.  The  keeper  of  the 
outer  house  rolls  is  appointed  bj  the  lords  of  session.  His  commission  is 
usually  granted  ad  vitam  out  eu^pam ;  one  solitary  instance  only  having 
occurred  of  an  appointment  during  pleasure. 

Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  whom  either  of  the  divisions,  or  any  lord  ordinary,  may  remit 
to  tax  the  costs  of  a  suit  in  which  expenses  are  found  due.  A  speciid 
remit  of  the  particular  account  to  be  taxed  is  necessary;  and  the  auditor 
returns  a  report  to  the  judge  or  court  making  thcTemit,  who  thereupon 
pronounces  decree  for  the  amount  of  the  taxed  account  If  either  party 
considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  auditor's  report,  it  is  competent  for  him 
to  state  his  objections  to  the  court  or  judge,  by  whom  they  will  be  sum- 
marily and  finally  disposed  o£  This  office  is  one  of  very  recent  institu- 
tion ;  the  first  appointment  was  on  6th  February,  1806;  his  fees  are  settled 
by  act  of  parliament  Ivory  says  ^*  his  appointment  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  court"  Bell  says  *'  the  nomination  is  vested  in  the  crown,"  and 
is  held  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.* 

Collector  of  the  Feb  Fund,  is  an  officer  still  more  recently 
appointed.  His  province  is  chiefly  to  collect  the  dues  of  court,  as  fixed 
by  act  of  parliament ;  to  keep  regular  and  distinct  books  of  his  receipts, 
and  to  lodge  the  amount  regulariy,  at  least  once  a-week,  either  in  the 
bank  of  Scotland,  or  royal  bank  of  Scotland.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
lord  president,  holds  his  office  ad  tfitam  aut  culpam,  and  recdves  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  trouble  four  per  cent  on  the  dues  recmved  by  him. 
The  money  thus  levied  constitutes  what  the  act  calls  a  fee  fund,  and  it  is 
from  this  fund  that  the  salaries  of  the  different  officers  of  court  are  mostly 
paid. 

Maoers,  are  the  proper  servants  in  the  court  of  session.  They  are  four 
in  number ;  three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  other  by 
the  family  of  Moncrief  of  Readie,  who  have  long  held  the  office  of  here- 
ditary maoer  before  the  lords  of  session,  and  have  always  been  allowed 
to  fill  it  by  deputy.  The  macers  are  supreme  judges  in  the  service  of  all 
brieves  from  chancery :  but  in  cases  of  the  smallest  intricacy,  the  judges 
appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  sit  with  them  as  assessors.  It  is  more 
particularly  their  business  to  call  the  causes  pending  before  the  court,  in 
the  course  of  the  different  rolls  ;  to  put  the  immediate  orders  of  the  lords 
in  execution,  and  keep  order  in  the  court 

The  two  keepers  of  the  parliament  house  are  appointed  by  the  lords  of 
session  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  alternately.    The  mode  of  their 
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appointment  was  settled  by  contract  between  these  parties,  and  is  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  books  of  sederunt* 

Pbitileoes  of  the  College  of  Justiob. — It  has  already  been 
obserred,  that  whatever  may  originally  have  been  the  extent  of  the  college 
of  justice,  its  prinfeges  were  conferred  on  the  judges  alone.  These 
privfleges  were  valuable  in  the  highest  degree,  exempting  them  ^'  fra  all 
paying  of  taxes,  contributions,  and  uther  extraordinare  chaii^es,  to  be 
uplifted  in  ony  times  cumming,  and  Ira  the  bearing  of  ony  office  or  chaurge 
within  burgh,  or  without,  but  gif  it  be  their  awin  free  wiO  and  consent "f 
These  were  repeatedly  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  and  their  number 
increased  by  the  addition  of  othen  little  inferior  in  importance  to  those 
originally  conferred.  Nor  were  the  other  branches  of  the  college  of 
justice  long  excluded  from  participating  in  some  measure  with  the  lords 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges.  For  instance,  the  exemption  from 
the  inferior  courts  was  granted  not  only  to  the  lords  of  counsel,  but  also 
to  their  advocates,  scribes,  and  members :  besides  several  exemptions  no 
less  extensive  in  their  application.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  II.  ^^  that  the  whole  privileges,  liberties^  and  immunities  granted 
and  belonging  to  the  ordinary  brds  and  senators  of  the  coU^e  of  justice" 
were  extended  to  the  ^'  advocates,  clerks,  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
remanent  members  of  the  said  college." 

This  act  having  so  considerably  enlarged  the  number  of  the  privileged 
dass,  it  became  in  proportion  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain  what  the 
privileges  actually  were  to  whksh  they  were  entitled.  The  college  accord- 
ingly seized  the  opportunity  of  a  dispute  between  that  body  and  the 
corporation  of  Edinburgh,  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  former  to 
pay  some  of  the  town  dues,  io  settle  the  question  for  ever  in  their  own 
favour.  An  action  of  declarator  at  the  instance  of  the  college  was  raised 
and  tried  of  course  before  themselves^  when,  as  might  be  expected  of 
judges  deciding  tfa^  own  cause,  they  pronounced  a  judgment,  which, 
besides  establishing  decidedly  who  were  the  privileged  persons,  also 
finally  and  peremptorily  settled  what  those  privileges  were:  viz.  the 
members  of  the  college  are  exempted  from  watching  and  warding ;  from 
payment  of  tithes,  or  as  it  is  called,  annuity  for  ministers*  stipends ;  from 
cUl  the  city  imports  on  goods  carried  to  or  from  the  city ;  and  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates. 

The  last  exemption  extends  likewise  to  all  inferior  jurisdictions.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  magi- 
strates must  at  once  sustain  the  declinature  of  their  jurisdiction  ^^  without 
obliging  the  party  to  raise  an  advocation,  which  is  the  method  with 

*  Ivory's  Forms  of  Process.    Bereridge's  do.    Beirs  Diet.  f  Act  1537,  c  68. 
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respect  to  others."*  It  may  be  proper  to  mentioD  another  priyilege  which 
they  possess,  which  is,  that  when  any  tax  or  cess  is  imposed,  to  which  by 
act  of  parliament  the  privileged  class  are  subjected,  the  court  have  the 
right  of  nominating  certain  members  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  and  of  the 
society  of  writers  to  the  signet,  to  meet  with  the  stent  masters  appointed  by 
the  magistrates^  who  take  care  that  the  privileged  class  shall  not  be 
burdened  beyond  their  just  proportions. 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had 
the  courage  to  question  the  privileges  of  the  college :  but  a  poor  s  rate 
having  been  projected,  and  an  attempt  also  made  to  subject  the  privileged 
to  a  proportional  share  of  its  burden  along  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
another  question  of  liability  arose,  which  being  tried  before  the  privileged 
court,  was  of  course  decided  in  their  own  favour.f  The  whole  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  college  were  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Union ;  but  modem 
acts  of  parliament  have  not  always  been  so  tender  of  their  privil^es  as 
their  own  acts  of  sederunt ;  and  Mr  Ivory  says,  ^*  that  their  value  has  at 
last  become  more  nominal  than  reaL"j: 

High  Court  of  Justiciary — This  court  is  composed  of  five  of  the 
lords  of  session  added  to  the  lord  justice-general  and  justice-clerk,  of  whom 
the  former,  and  in  his  absence,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  is  the  president. 
The  constitution  of  this  court  was  settled  by  the  act  1673,  c.  16.  At  first 
the  judges  were  named  for  lif(^,  but  afterwards  they  seem  to  have  been 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  claim  of  right  asserted 
*^  that  the  changing  the  nature  of  the  judges'  gifts,  ad  vitam  out  etdpam, 
into  commissions  durante  bene  placito,  is  contrary  to  law  ;''  and  by  the 
commission  in  1 690,  the  crown  did  not  reserve  any  such  power.  The  quorum 
of  this  court  consists  of  three  judges  ;  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its  decisions, 
whether  interlocutory  or  final,  to  the  house  of  lords  or  any  other  court. 

The  court  of  justiciary  had  anciently  justice  ayres  or  circuits,  for  dis- 
tributing justice  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  these  have  fallen 
into  disuse;  and  in  1748,$  it  was  enacted  that  cucuit  courts  should  be  held 
regularly  twice  a-year,  on  which  footing  they  continued  till  the  year  1828, 
when  an  act  of  parliament  ordered  ^^  an  additional  cucuit  court  to  be 
hdd  at  Glasgow,  for  trying  criminal  causes  during  the  recess  of  the  court 
of  session  in  the  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January  yearly.^'H 
The  act  of  1673,  divides  the  kingdom  into  three  districts:  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  southern  district  are  directed  to  be  held  at  Jedburgh,  Dum- 
fries, and  Ayr :  the  western  at  Stirling,  Inverary,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  the 
northern  at  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.     The  court  must  remain 

*  Bankton,  B.  IV.  f  Morrison*8  Diet.  X  Ivory's  Forms  of  Process. 
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at  eaeh  place  not  leas  than  three  days ;  and  no  buainesB  begun  at  ekher 
of  the  places  must  be  left  unfinished.  The  spring  drcuit  must  be  held 
between  the  IStb  March  and  the  13th  May,  and  the  autumnal  in.  the 
time  of  harrest  One  judge  may  proceed  to  busiqess  in  the  absence  of 
his  colleague,  and  when  necessary,  the  drcuit  court  may  certify  a  c^se 
commenced  bdbre  it  to  the  whole  court  of  justiciary  for  consideratioQ. 
With  regard  to  presentments  and  informations  in  order  for  trial  before 
the  circuit  courts,  it  is  enacted^*  that  the  sheriffs,  magistrates  of  burghs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  inferior  judges,  shall  hold  courts  at  their 
usual  places  of  sitting,  on  the  93d  February  and  33d  July,  yearly,  to 
receire  information  of  criminal  matters  to  be  tried  at  the  ensuing  circuit, 
and  to  transmit  wi^tten  abstracts  of  the  accusations  offered  before  them, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported,  to  the  lord  adrocate, 
and  his  deputies,  forty  days  at  least  before  the  sittings  of  the  respective 
circuit  courts,  so  that  indictments  may  be  raised  in  due  time.  This  duty 
has,  however,  in  practice  devolved  on  the  sheriff,  who  is  bound  to  make 
immediate  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  every  crime  committed 
within  his  sheriffdom,  as  soon  as  his  fiscal  or  the  injured  party  shall  lay  a 
complaint  before  him,  so  that  in  general  the  offender  is  in  custody  or 
under  bail,  and  the  precognition  duly  transmitted  to  the  lord  advocate, 
before  the  days  mentioned  in  the  statutcf  The  jurisdiction  act  allows  an 
appeal  to  be  tdcen  to  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary :  Ist,  In  criminal 
cases,  against  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  judge,  inferring  neither  .death 
nor  demembration;  and  3d^  in  civil  cases,  when  the  subject  does  not 
exceed  £13  sterling,  (which  is  uow  extended  to  £35.)t  These  appeals 
must  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  inferior  court  within  ten  days  after 
the  judgment  has  been  pronounced  :  and  the  adverse  party,  or  his  agent, 
and  the  inferior  judge  himself  (where  the  appeal  contains  any  condusipn 
agamst  him),  must  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  appeal  fifteen  days  at 
least  before  the  sitting  of  the  circuit  court  But  no  such  appeal  is  com- 
petent, except  a  final  decree  of  the  inferior  court  The  circuit  judges 
must  proceed  in  these  causes  summarily,  and  their  decision  is  declared 
final.  In  difiicult  cases,  however,  they  may  report  their  proceedings  to 
the  court  of  session  or  of  justiciary,  as  the  cause  happens  to  be  civil  or 
criminal  The  jury  court  may  hold  sittings  twice  a-year,  if  necessary,  at 
the  different  circuit  towns  where  the  curcuit  court  of  justiciary  meets, 
twenty-one  days*  notice  of  such  sittings  being  given  by  intimation  ou  the 
walls  of  the  outer  parliament  house,  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  and  also  on  the  door  of  the  court-house  of  the  circuit  town, 

*  8  Anne.  c.  16.  f  SO  Geo.  II.,  c.43.  |  54  Geo.  III.,  c  €7. 
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and  the  door  of  the  sheriff's  court,  in  the  other  county  towns  of  the 
circuit* 

Jury  Court. — This  court  was  established  in  1616,  for  the  trial  of 
<svil  causes  by  jurj.f  Mr  Irory  asserts,  that  '^  trial  by  jury  was  at  one 
time'  uniyenally  estaUished  in  this  country,  and  even  prevailed  in  the  courts 
9f  ciYil  judicature."  ^*  Our  ancestors,"  he  continues,  <^  probably  received  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source,  as  their  neighbours  in  England ; 
and  traces  of  it  being  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  all  those  nations  which 
adopted  the  feudal  system,  as  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  all  may  have  derived  it  from  the  same  common  origin."  It  must  how- 
ever be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  discover.  It  has 
been  by  some  traced  back  to  the  dasgical  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  both  Athens  and  Rome,  there  is  certainly 
a  very  strong  analogy,  if  not  absolutely  a  perfect  similarity,  to  the  jury  of 
the  present  day.  Dr  Pettingal,  whom  Sir  William  Blackstone,  a  very 
competent  judge,  characterBes  as  a  learned  writer,  has  written  an  essay 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  the  classical  origin  of  juries.  And 
so  many  and  powerful  are  the  resemblances  which  he  points  out  between 
them^  the  ItxMarctt  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  judiees  seleeH  of  the  Romany 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  his  conclusions. 

Among  the  Athenians  there  was  the  same  relative  connexion  between 
the  A^p^y,  or  presiding  magistrate  and  the  A/»«^r«/,  that  at  present  subsists 
between  our  judges  and  jury.  The  ^tKoarett  ^^  were  chosen  out  of  all  the 
different  ranks  of  the  people."  *^  In  order  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of 
corruption,  they  were  chosen  by  lot  They  tried  all  the  principal  causes, 
and  the  majority  carried  the  question.  They  were  increased  m  number, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  cause.  When  they  were  impannelled^ 
they  were  enclosed  by  a  rope,  to  prevent  all  attempts  of  corruption. 
They  were  sworn  on  every  cause  to  do  justice,  and  determine  according 
to  law ;  and  in  matters  before  them,  were  allowed  to  follow  th^r  own 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  always  to  be  guided  by  evidence."  ^*  The 
verdust  was  taken  by  the  arehon  or  president  of  the  court  by  ballot,  and 
declared  by  him  ;  after  which  they  received  thdr  pay,  because  they  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  the  common  people." j: 

In  the  Roman  courts,  the  prtetor^  or  qwBsitor^  or  Judex  questwnis^ 
(for  all  these  names  apply  to  the  presiding  magistrate  under  different 
circumstances)  exercised  judicial  functions  nearly  analogous  to  the 
Athenian  arehon.  The  judiees  select  likewise,  or  jurcUi  homines ^ 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  in  common  with  the  mA^{  hxavrett,  ^^  and 
were  summoned  by  the  pr<etor  to  gwe  their  verdict  in  criminal  matters, 

*  Bellas  Law  Dictionary.  Hume*s  Commentary,  vol.  1 1,    f  BeU*6  Diet.    \  PetUnfal,  p^  69. 
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m  the  same  manner  as  our  juries.*'*  They  were  first  returned  by  the 
prcHor :  de  deeuria  eenatoria  ccnacrtbuniur.  Then  their  names  were 
drawn  by  lot,  till  a  certain  number  were  completed:  in  umam  sartito 
mUtufUury  ut  depluribus  neeessarius  numerus  confici  posset.  Then 
the  parties  were  allowed  their  challenges  ;  next  they  struck  what  in  Eng- 
land IS  called  a  icUes ;  and,  lastly,  the  judges  (judkces)^  like  our  jury, 
were  swoni.f 

Judging  from  the  strength  of  these  analogies,  and  combining  them  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  probabilities  which  are  pointed  out  in  Dr 
Pettingid's  essay,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrires,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  at  least,  plausible,  ^'  that  the  ^tnaurm^m  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Judicium  of  the  Romans,  and  the  jury  of  the  Saxons  and  English,  were 
in  principle,  intention,  and  effect,  the  same  ;  and  that  the  English  ^r^ 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  judicium^  brought  into  their  northern 
conquests,  as  ihe  Judicium  aadjudices  of  the  Romans  were  a  transcript  of 
the  h»Mmi^to¥y  or  trial  by  jury  among  the  Greeks." 

But  there  are  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  reject  this  hypothesis ; 
and  who,  deducing  the  trial  by  jury  from  the  natural  progression  of  the 
feudal  system,  maintam  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  arose 
from  the  general  situation  of  the  Gothic  nations.^:  In  support  of  their 
argument,  these  refer  to  the  very  early  and  universal  establishment  of  this 
form  of  trial  among  all  those  northern  nations  where  feudal  manners  were 
purest  and  most  deeply  rooted.  Professor  Millar  of  Glasgow,  says,  that 
^^  every  feudal  superior  was  the  natural  judge  of  his  own  tenants  and 
vassals;"  and  so  long,  of  course,  ^^  as  his  military  retainers  held  their 
benefices  precariously,  and  when  the  other  members  of  his  barony  were 
either  bondmen  or  merely  tenants  at  will,  he  found  himself  under  no  re- 
straint in  deciding  their  differences,  and  in  punishing  their  offences." 
But  in  disputes  among  the  superiors  themselves,  the  rule  of  decision  was 
extremely  different  ^^  There  was  here  no  single  person  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient authority  to  terminate  the  difference.  The  parties  being  independ- 
ent of  each  other  in  point  of  property,  and  therefore  masters  of  their  own 
conduct,  were  under  no  necessity,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  submitting 
to  the  orders  of  any  individual.  They  acted  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  as  with  relation  to  peace  and 
war.  In  both  cases  they  considered  themselves  as  free  men,  subject  to  no 
restraints  but  such  as  arose  from  the  nature  of  their  confederacy,  or  were 
imposed  by  their  common  consent."||  In  this  situation,  the  establishment 
of  tithings,  hundreds,  and  shires  which  had  primarily  been  intended  for 
the  mutual  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  was  likewise  rendered  subservient 

*  Keimefs  Rom.  Ant  dted  by  Ivory.  f  Blackstone. 
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towards  connposing  the  aDimositieB  and  differences  among  their  own  i 
bers.  ^^  Roused  by  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  which  might  be  fatal  to  their 
union,  and  which  might  render  them  an  easj  prey  to  thdr  neighbours, 
thej  readily  interposed,  with  all  thev  influence,  to  reconcile  the  parties, 
and  to  observe  the  rules  of  justice.  A  judieial  pbwer  was  thus  gradually 
assumed,  by  eyeiy  tithifi^  over  the  allodial  or  independent  proprietors  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  hundred,  in  like  manner,  came  to  exercise 
a  power  of  determining  the  differences  between  the  members  of  the  several 
tithings  within  the  bounds  of  that  larger  district;  as  the  meetings  of  the 
sJiire  established  a  similar  jurisdiction  over  the  different  hundreds  com- 
prehended in  that  extensive  territory.  It  is  probable  that  every  kind  of 
lawsuit  was  at  first  determined  in  full  assembly,  and  by  a  plurality  of 
voices;  but  in  the  larger  meetings  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  it  would 
seem  that  when  the  authority  of  those  tribunals  had  been  confirmed  by 
custom,  and  their  duty  had  become  somewhat  burdensome  by  the  increase 
of  business,  convenience  introduced  a  practice  of  selecting  a  e^tom  num- 
ber of  their  members  to  assist  their  president  in  the  determination  of  each 
particular  cause.  Hence  the  origin  of  juries,''*  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  purely  hypothetical,  and  by  no  means  clear.  Hume,  also,  in  his  history 
of  England,  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  juries  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  he  attributes  the  whole  system  of  tithings,  hundreds,  and  shves  to 
the  inventive  mind  of  the  great  Alfred;  who,  ^^  that  he  might  render  the 
execution  of  justice  strict  and  regular/'  he  says,  '^  divided  all  England 
into  counties,  tiiese  agam  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds 
into  tithings;"  ^^  nothing  could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his  plan 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  borsholder  summoned  together  his 
whole  decennary  to  assist  him  in  deciding  any  lesser  difference  which  oc- 
curred among  the  members  of  this  small  community.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  controversies  arising  be- 
tween members  of  different  decennaries,  the- cause  was  brought  before  the 
hundred,  which  consisted  of  ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of 
freemen,  and  which  was  regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks  for  the 
decision  of  causes :  their  method  of  decision  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as 
hein^  the  origin  of  juries ;  an  institution  admirable  in  itself,  and  best 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  the  administration  of  justice 
that  ever  was  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen, 
who  having  sworn  together  with  the  hundreder,  or  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  division,  to  administer  impartial  justice,  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  that  cause  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.*'!  But 
whUe  it  is  thus  attempted  to  account  for  tlie  introduction  of  jury  trials  in 
all  those  disputes  which  occurred  between  allodial  and  independent  pro- 

*  Millar.  f  Hvm^'s  England. 
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prietors^  the  same  principle  of  explanation  does  not  apply  Trith  reference  to 
the  disputes  of  their  subordinate  retainers.  Another  assumptioni  there- 
fore,  becomes  necessary  to  render  the  theory  complete,  and  the  ingenious 
professor  thus  explains  it :  ^^  In  the  progress  of  improvement/'  says  he, 
"  the  adyanoement  of  the  vassals  and  peasants  to  greater  security  and  free- 
dom, and  the  separation  of  the  trading  people  from  the  class  of  husband- 
men, could -not  fail  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  superior,  and  more 
espedally  to  affect  the  state  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  relax  his  claim  to  their  obedience,  and  to  distribute  justice 
among  them  with  greater  moderation  and  circumspection.  The  retainers 
of  every  feudal  superior  were  bound  not  only  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary or  other  services,  but  also  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  good  order  and 
tranquillity  within  his  barony ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  of  them  com- 
plained of  injustice  from  another,  or  was  accused  of  a  crime,  the  baron 
found  it  expedient,  instead  of  deciding  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  to 
call  a  number  of  his  other  vassals,  and  to  proceed  with  their  advice  and 
concurrence  in  trying  the  cause.  This  expedient  was  the  most  equitable 
for  the  person  concerned  in  the  trial,  as  well  as  the  best  calculated  for 
giving  weight  to  the  decision.  The  assessors  of  the  judges  were  the 
pares  curice^  men  of  the  same  rank  with  one  another,  and  with  the  par- 
ties ;  they  were  chosen  occasionally,  and  varied  in  each  cause,  to  avoid 
burdening  any  individual  more  than  his  just  proportion  ;  and  they  were 
commonly  selected  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  ac- 
cusation or  dispute  had  taken  its  rise,  that  from  their  private  knowledge 
they  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  facts  in  question. 
— Thus,"  concludes  the  professor,  *^  the  trial  by  inquest  or  jury,  which  had 
formerly  taken  pkce  in  the  tribunals  of  the  shire  and  of  the  hundred,  was 
introduced  into  those  of  h  feudal  barony.'"*' 

But  from  whatever  source  the  trial  by  jury  may  have  sprung,  whether 
it  originated  with  the  Greeks,  was  copied  by  the  Romans,  and  by  them 
introduced  into  their  province  of  Britain,  and  thence  adopted  by  our  an« 
cestors,  when  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island,  and  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  or  whether  it  was  tlie 
natural  ofispring  of  the  feudal  system,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  its 
early  existence  throughout  the  whole  of  these  islands.  As  to  England, 
lord  Somers  has  remarked,  *^  of  what  date  juries  be,  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
when  was  England  first  inhabited — altogether  uncertain.  But  that  this 
antiquity  here  in  England  runs  to  and  beyond  the  Norman  conquest, 
among  the  Danes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Britons,  is  most  certain."!  In 
Scotland,  again,  as  far  back  as  the  year  843,  we  find  recorded  among  the 
laws  of  Kenneth  Macalpin  the  following  remarkable  evidence  of  the  use 

*  Miliar,  vol.  f.  p.  387— S29.  f  A  Guide  to  English  Juries,  1682. 
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of  jury  tri«l  eren  at  that  time:  **  CapitaUum  insimukUos  septem 
tpeeUUafde  mt%  aut  novem^  undeovnij  tredecim^  quindecim^  out  numero 
majorif  tnodo  is  impar  fuerit^  ex  sentenUa  jftdkeantoy  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  should  have  been  the  fint  enactment  on  the  subject  of 
juries.  The  earlier  juries  seem  to  have  had  many  features  of  distinction 
from  those  of  more  modem  date.  Agreeably  to  the  theory  of  proieswr 
Millar,  they  were  the  freeholders,  or  those  who  owed  suit  in  the  respective 
courts  of  the  different  jurisdictions.  It  may  be  obserred,  with  reference 
to  these  older  juries,  that  ^^  ilk  soytour,  before  he  is  admitted  and  receaved 
be  the  judge,  sould  be  examinat  in  thrie  courtes,  gif  he  can  mak  reoorde 
of  the  courte  {of  ane  proces  deduced  t»  courte^J  or  reporte  ane  suf* 
ficient  warde  (interloquitor)  or  dome  anent  wardes  or  exceptiouns  asked  in 
courte,  or  may  or  can  not  doe  the  samine."  They  also  exercised  in  their 
own  persons  the  double  character  of  witnesses  and  assessors;  indeed  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  originally  they  were  entitled  to  receiTO  the 
extraneous  testimony  of  witnesses  at  all,  or  to  decide  upon  any  other  evi- 
dence than  their  own  private  knowledge.  ^'  The  assize  passand  fordward, 
to  tak  inquisition  of  the  maiter;  either  the  ricbt  of  the  pidrties  is  well 
knawn  to  the  assissours,  or  some  of  them  hes  knawledge  thereof^  and 
some  are  ignorant,  or  all  ignorant  Gif  nane  of  them  knawes  the  trueth, 
and  in  the  court  testifies  the  samine  be  their  grite  eath,  other  persons  sail 
be  chosen  in  their  i^aice,  untill  sic  men  be  chosen  quha  knaws  the  veritie. 
Bot  gif  some  of  thame  knawes  the  trueth,  and  some  knawes  nocht,  they 
quha  are  ignorant  being  repelled,  others  sail  be  admitted  be  the  court, 
untill  twelve  men  be  found  all  agreeand  togedder.  All  the  assissours  sail 
sweare,  that  in  that  maiter  or  debait  vpon  the  decission  quhere  they  are 
chosen,  they  sail  nocht  lame  nor  conceale  the  trueth  wittingeUe,  nor  na 
falset  say.  It  is  requaved  of  thame  quha  sweares,  to  the  effect  they  may 
have  knawledge  of  the  maiter  quhilk  is  in  questione,  thut  they  knarv  the 
fferitie^  he  eighty  or  he  hearing  of  thetmelvesj  or  he  narration  of  their 
fatherSy  or  he  sic  sure  tokens  and  arguments,  to  the  quMlk  they  will 
gtce^  or  may  gvoe^  als  grate  faith  as  to  their  annn  proper  f  doings  or 
sayings  J. ^^  The  following  passages  show  that  evidence  by  the  extraneous 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  other  proof,  was  at  least  in  some  cases  cus- 
tomary :  ^^  All  friemen  may  prove  his  debt  to  the  valoure  of  fourtie  shil- 
lings, by  two  witnesses  quha  heard  and  saw  the  samine,  and  swa  be  diverse 
witness,  according  to  the  quantitie  of  the  debt  Ane  debt  may  not  be 
utherwise  proven,  bot  be  ane  letter  obligatour,  or  be  confession  of  the 
debtour  in  the  courte  before  the  justiciar  or  the  schirriff.  It  is  utherwise 
beforo  uther  judges.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  quhen  the  paurtie  hes 
named  ane  certain  nomber  of  witnes,  he  may  not  thereafler  eike  nor  paire 
the  number  of  the  witnes."  In  their  sentence  they  were  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  judge  ;  they  had  even  the  power  of  removing  bun  out  of 
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court  aUog«Uier,  ^^  yntfl]  the  judgment  be  diacussed  bj  the  sojtoun  of  the 
courte."  It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  be  present  when  sentence 
was  given,  **  because  it  is  trew  that  na  judgement  or  sentence  can  be  pro- 
nunced  except  the  judge  be  sittand  in  court."  But  the  sentence  itself 
was  entirely  the  suitor's  own  ;  it  was  pronounced  in  their  name,  and  by  the 
Toioe  of  one  of  their  number;  it  ^'  was  not  merely  a  verdict  making  way 
for  sentence  by  the  judge,  but  was  the  interioquitor  or  judgment  of  court 
on  the  whole  matter  referred^*'  The  judge's  province  seems  only  to  have 
been  to  preside  in  court,  and  ^^  informe  the  soytours,  gif  they  be  ignorant 
of  the  law,  anent  wardes  (interioquitors)  or  decreits.*'  By  an  old  act  ^^  it 
is  statute  that  na  man  suld  thoiU  judgement,  or  be  judged  be  ane  man  of 
an  inferiour  estaite,  than  his  awen  peir  ;  that  is,  an  earle,  be  earles  ;  ane 
baron,  be  barons ;  ane  vavassour,  be  vavassours ;  ane  burges,  be  burgesses. 
Bot  ane  man  of  inferiour  estaite  may  be  judged  be  men  of  griter  estaite." 
The  trial  per  pares ^  or  by  jury,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  whole  civil 
courts  in  Scotland,  down  to  the  institution  of  the  old  court  of  **  the  ses- 
sion." We  find  traces  of  it  in  the  burgh  courts,  where  the  assize  was  com- 
posed of  burgesses,  or  *^  the  wyse  and  gude  men  of  the  bui^h  ;"  in  the 
guild  courts,  where  the  brethren  of  the  guild  constituted  a  sort  of  assize ; 
in  the  respective  courts  of  the  baron,  the  sheriff,  the  justiciar,  the  chamber- 
lain, &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  different  classes  of  suitors  or  freeholders  were 
bound  to  give  attendance. 

After  the  establishment  of  '^  the  session,"  1425,  and  more  especially 
after  the  introduction  of  the  more  recent  court  of  ^^  the  daily  council "  in 
1503,  jury  trial  in  civH  cases  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  These 
oourts,  indeed,  were  not  a  soil  where  it  could  at  all  be  expected  to  prosper. 
They  had  no  class  of  persons  who  were  properly  analogous  to  the  body  of 
suitors.  ^*  The  commissionen  were,  indeed,  part  of  the  king's  feudal 
court  of  the  pariiament ;  but  they  were  delegated  and  detached  from  it; 
they  were  assissours  of  his  court ;  but  when  separately  constituted,  they 
sat  in' the  character  oi  judges  solely;  they  had  no  retainers  of  suit ;  and, 
according  to  the  analogy  and  principle  of  the  feudal  judicature,  the 
materials  of  an  inquest,  as  distinguished  from  a  judge j  did  not  exist  in 
their  courts."*  Still,  however,  there  are  to  be  met  with,  even  in  these 
courts,  occasional  instances  of  trial  by  jury;  and  in  the  more  ancient  and 
ordinary  jurisdictions  of  the  county  it  undoubtedly  kept  its  ground,  and 
continued  to  flourish  in  full  perfection.  It  appears  that,  at  a  very  early 
period,  trial  by  assize  was  quite  common ;  but  that  its  existence  in  the 
other  courts  was  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  judgments  both  of  the 
session  and  daily  council.  Spottiswood,  in  his  Practics,  quotes  from  a 
^^  book  of  decreets  and  acts,"  beginning  17th  May,  1469,  and  ending 
SSd  May,  1470.  He  says,  ^*  in  those  days  all  acts  of  spoliation,  intrusion, 
•  Ivory's  Forms  of  Prooew,  275. 
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and  olliera  of  that  nature,  were  precognoeced  by  an  inquest  of  twelve  men 
best  knowing  the  land,  whose  declaration  being  presented  to  the  judges 
thereafter,  they  used  to  determine,  as  they  did  in  the  action  betwixt  Nicol 
Forman  of  Hutton  against  Qeorge  Kerr  of  Samuelston,  anent  the  occupa- 
tion of  certain  lands,  which  the  said  Nicol  alleged  to  belong  to  him  in  pro- 
perty. The  parties,  of  their  own  consent,  named  tweWe  gentlemen; 
these  promised  to  inform  and  give  counsel  to  the  lords  in  the  said  matter, 
who  being  sworn,  &c.,  and  removed,  returning  gave  their  deliverance  this 
way :  *  We  decree  and  deliver  afler  our  knowledge  and  understanding, 
that  in  no  time  bygone  we  ever  heard  that  the  laird  of  Samuebton  had 
possessbn  of  the  said  lands,  with  manor,  pasture,  &c.,  or  possessed  before 
the  last  year,  and  that  Nicol  and  his  predecessors  have  ever  been  in  peace- 
able  possession  of  these  lands,  while  the  last  year,  &c ;'  after  which  deliver- 
ance, the  lords  decerned  Samuelston  to  desist  therefrom  in  time  coming." 

It  was  not  until  the  erection  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  ^*  council  and  session,"  that  jury  trials  seem  to  have 
materially  suffered.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
justiciar  was  annihilated,  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  had  been  customary 
in  his  court,  was  also  laid  aside.  The  new  tribunal  of  the  '^  council  and 
session  "  was  a  total  stranger  to  juries;  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that 
it  was  ^<  made  to  consist  of  fifteen  ordinary  judges,  the  usual  number  of 
jurymen  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  supersede  the  use  of  jury  trials.'**^ 
Whether  the  learned  professor's  imagination  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  ceriain 
that  the  example  spread  downwards  ;  and  the  gradual  change  which  look 
place  ^*  will  not  be  surprising,"  says  lord  Karnes,  ^*  when  it  is  considered  that 
an  appetite  for  power,  as  well  as  for  imitating  the  manners  of  our  superiors, 
do  not  forsake  us  when  we  are  made  judges."  But,  perhaps  a  more  sub- 
slantial  reason  for  the  gradual  disuse  of  jury  trials  in  the  inferior  judica- 
tures, is,  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the  court  of  session  from  any  de- 
cision proceeding  on  a  verdict.  According  to  the  established  law,  a 
judgment  of  fact  pronounced  by  one  assize  could  not  be  competently  re- 
versed, except  by  another ;  and  as,  after  the  subversion  of  the  justiciar, 
there  was  no  superior  court  of  assize  where  this  could  be  effected,  the  only 
way  of  rendering  an  appeal  competent  was  to  drop  the  jury  altogether. 
The  disuse  of  juries  in  the  inferior  courts  was,  however,  extremely  gradual. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  law  tracts,  refers  ''  to  a  book  of  the  sheriff's  court  of 
Orkney,  beginning  3d  July,  1609,  and  ending  S9th  August,  1604," 
which  he  discovered  among  the  public  records.  ^*  All  the  processes  en- 
grossed in  this  book,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  are  tried  by  juries."  Hu 
lordship  also  mentions  ^*  a  book  of  the  baron  court  of  Crainshaw,"  in 
which  numerous  instances  of  jury  trial  occur  so  late  as  1632.     It  is  pro* 
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iNible,  vrere  farther  search  to  be  instituted  into  similar  sources,  that  addi- 
tional disooreries  might  yet  be  made,  and  of  a  still  more  modem  date. 
Even  after  the  disuse  of  juries  had  gone  its  utmost  length  in  the  civil 
courts,  there  still  remained  a  few  peculiar  cases  of  a  civil  character  which 
could  only  be  disposed  of  by  their  verdict.  Thus,  <<  in  all  cases  by  which 
the  character  of  heir  in  land  is  determined — ^in  all  cases  by  which  a  person 
of  full  age  is  deprived  of  his  right  of  acting,  and  declared  incapable  from 
furiosity  or  fatuity — ^in  ascertaining  the  widow's  rights  to  the  lands  of  her 
husband,  when  there  has  been  no  settlement — ^and  in  striking  the  fiars  of 
the  different  counties" — the  verdict  of  a  jury  still  continued  to  be  indis- 
pensable. With  these  exceptions,  however,  trial  by  jury  in  civil  matters 
fell  into  such  utter  and  complete  neglect,  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  it 
came  almost  to  be  a  question  whether  it  had  ever  existed  in  Scotland 
at  all. 

The  system  of  judicial  procedure,  which  sprang  up  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion on  the  ruins  of  trial  by  jury,  has,  of  course,  like  every  other  system 
of  an  equally  wide  sphere  of  application,  numerous  defects  ;  and  among 
these  the  three  following  have  always  been  placed  in  the  most  prominent 
situation,  tfiz, :  the  abuse  of  taking  proofs  by  commission,  and  reducing 
them  to  writing  ;  the  great  delay  unavoidably  arising  out  of  the  form  of 
process ;  and  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  ground  of  decision,  from 
there  not  being  a  sufficient  separation  in  the  judgment,  between  the  law 
and  the  fact ;  both  being  disposed  of  at  once,  and  on  a  complicated  and 
eumulo  view  of  the  whole  case. 

Some  have  maintained  that  these  evils  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  system  itself ;  and  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  corrected,  without  any 
radical  or  essential  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  court.  Others,  again, 
have  thought  that  tliey  are  not  so  easily  to  be  eradicated ;  and  various 
plans  have  been,  at  different  times,  proposed,  to  effect  the  necessary  re- 
form. Among  the  rest,  the  revival  of  jury  trial  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward.  It  was,  in  particular,  strongly  urged  by  the  late  lord 
Swinton,  in  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  pamphlet  published  in  1789.  It 
was  again  more  recently  proposed  by  lord  Grenville,  in  his  speech,  in  1807, 
on  the  proposal  for  a  reform  in  the  court  of  session  ;  and  it  has,  at  length, 
been  actually  carried  into  practice,  under  an  act  of  parliament*  The 
change  that  has  thus  been  effected,  does  not  carry  back  the  trial  by  jury 
to  the  same  high  ground  where  it  once  stood.  It  does  not  restore  it  in 
every  case,  and  under  every  jurisdiction ;  and  that  it  does  not,  is  perhaps 
to  be  considered  as  a  real  improvement  It  was  a  mere  partial  experi- 
ment; the  act  passed  on  2d  May,  1815,t  being  only  to  be  in  force  for 
seven  years,  in  order  to  discover  how  far  jury  trial,  in  civil  cases,  may 

♦55  Geo.  III.,  c.  42.  t  55  Geo.  III.,  c  48. 
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agaia  be  introduced  in  this  country  with  advantage ;  and  its  operation  was 
confined  to  such  cases  ^^  wherein  matters  of  fact  are  to  be  proved,"  as  the 
judge  admiral,  the  lords  ordinary  in  the  outer-house,  or  the  judges  of 
either  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  court  of  session  may  think  it  expedi- 
ent to  have  investigated  in  this  manner.  It  was  likewise  declared  <^  lawful 
for  the  house  of  lords,  in  remitting  to  the  court  of  session  any  cause  which 
is  now,  or  shall  hereafter  come  before  the  said  house  by  appeal  firom  the 
said  court  of  session,  to  instruct  the  divisioa  of  the  said  court  of  session 
to  which  the  cause  is  remitted,  to  order  and  direct  such  issue  or  issues  as 
the  said  house  of  lords  shall  think  fit,  to  be  transmitted  for  the  purpose  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury."  So  that  the  jury  court,  properly  speaking,  is  to 
be  deemed  not  so  much  a  separate  and  independent  judicature,  as  a  sort 
of  permanent  commission  for  leading  and  deciding  on  those  proofs,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  taken  by  a  private  commissk)n,  and  reported  to  the 
respective  courts  lit  writing. 

The  judges  of  the  jury  court  are  three  ui  number;  consisting  of  '*  one 
chief  judge,  and  two  other  judges,  called  ^  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
jury  court  m  civil  causes,'  and  hold  their  ofiices  ad  mtam,  if  the  present, 
or  any  other,  act  under  which  they  shall  be  commissioners  shall  so  long 
continue,  or  ad  cuipamJ^*  Originally  their  appointment  was  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  *'  In  case  of  future  vacancies,  the  same  are 
ordered  to  be  filled  up  by  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, directed  to  the  president  and  senators  of  the  college  of  justice."! 
And  it  18  enacted,  *^  that  the  persons  so  to  be  nominated  shall  be  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  or  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequar  in  Scotland; 
and  that  they  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  their  nomination,  qualified  to  be 
senators  of  the  college  of  justice."}  In  everything  relating  to  the  jury, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  trial,  the  constitution  and  practice  of  this  court  were 
framed  as  nearly  on  the  English  model  as  the  |»inciples  and  tenets  of 
Scottish  law  would  permit  The  most  prominent  feature  of  resemblance 
is  the  number  of  jurors,  and  the  unanimity  requued  in  tlieir  verdict. 
Why  an  even  number,  such  as  tfoelve^  should  have. been  fixed  upon,  or 
why  it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary  that  these  twelve  should  agree 
in  then*  opinion,  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent }  and  there  is  some- 
thing so  extremely  absurd  in  the  very  idea  of  a  compulsatory  agreement, 
that  we  may  well  conclude  with  professor  Christian,  the  learned  com- 
mentator on  Sir  William  Blackstone,  that  ^'  the  unanimity  of  twelve 
men,  so  repugnant  to  all  experience  of  human  conduct,  passions,  and 
understandings,  could  hardly  in  any  age  have  been  introduced  into 
practHse  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  l^i8lature."§  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  both  the  requisite  of  unanuuity,  and  the  limitation  in  the  number 

*  55  Geo.  1 1 1.,  c  42,  §  10.        f  Ibid.        }  Ibid.        $  Black.  Comm.  iii.  376,  not«  SQL 
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of  jurors,  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  A  writer  of  con- 
siderable pretensions,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurjy  has,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  seriousness,  attempted 
to  explain  the  difficulty  in  this  way :  *^  In  anabg;y,"  says  he,  *^  of  hite 
the  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  twelve,  like  as  the  prophets  were 
twelve,  to  foretell  the  truth  ;  the  apostles  twelve,  to  preach  the  truth  ; 
the  discoverers  twelve,  sent  into  Canaan,  to  seek  and  report  the  truth ; 
and  the  stones  twelve,  that  the  heavenly  Hierusalem  is  buik  on  : — and  as 
the  judges  were  twelve  anciently,  to  try  and  determine  matters  of  law  ; 
and  always.when  there  is  any  waging  of  law,  there  must  be  twelve  to  swear 
in  it:  and  also,  as  for  matters  of  state,  there  were  formerly  twelve 
counsellors  of  state.  And  any  tiling  now,  which  any  jury  can  be  said  to 
do,  must  have  the  joint  consent  of  twelve,  else  it  is  in  construction  of  law, 
not  the  doing  of  the  jury,  but  of  private  persons,  and  void/'*  The  true 
explanation,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  although,  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  of  assize,  and  so  long  as  the  proper  feudal  suitors 
continued  to  be  the  assizers,  a  majority  was  in  the  general  case  entitled  to 
decide  ;  yet  it  was  always  under  thb  qualification,  that  there  should  be 
twelve  €U  least  to  concur  in  the  verdict.  In  every  case,  therefore,  ^^  if 
twelve  only  appeared,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  to  act 
with  effect,  they  must  have  been  unanimous.  And  as  less  than  twelve,  if 
twelve  or  more  were  present,  could  pronounce  no  effective  verdict,  when 
twelve  only  were  sworn,  their  unanimity  became  indispensable."  *^  The 
grand  assizej'*  says  professor  Christian,  ^'  might  have  consisted  of  more 
than  twelve,  yet  the  verdict  must  have  been  given  by  twelve  or  more  ;  and 
if  twelve  did  not  agree,  the  assize  was  afforced,  that  is,  others  were  added, 
till  twelve  did  concur.  This,  however,  was  a  majority,  and  not  unanimity. 
X  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number  from  twelve  to  twenty- three 
inclusive,  but  a  presentment  must  not  be  made  by  less  than  twelve.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  an  inquisition  before  the  coroner.  In  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  and  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  a  peer  may  be  con- 
victed by  the  greater  number  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  conviction,  unless  the 
greater  number  consists  at  least  of  twelve.  Under  a  commission  of  lunacy, 
the  jury  is  seventeen,  but  twelve  must  join  in  the  verdict  A  jury  upon 
a  writ  of  mquiry  may  be  more  than  twelve."t  The  same  train  of  illustration 
may  be  followed  out  in  the  law  authorities  of  Scotland.  Thus  we  have 
the  afforcement  of  the  assize,  the  requisite  of  '^  twelve  at  the  least  being 
of  ane  mind  and  concord." 

The  unanimous  veidict  of  twelve,  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  one  time 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England.     In  the  books  of  the  Begiam 

•  Lord  Somen*  Guide  to  Eng.  Juries.  Professor  Christinii*s  Notes  to  Black.  Comm. 
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Majestatem^  and  other  ancient  authorities,  there  occur  frequent  proofs  of 
this.  Thus  it  is  declared,  that  *'  twelve  loyall  men,  neighbours,  or  of  the 
court,  quha  sail  sweare  the  grite  eath,  in  presence  of  the  pairties,  that 
thej  sail  declare  quhilk  of  them  hes  best  richt  in  their  petition." — *<  Gif 
some  says  for  ane  pairty,  and  some  for  ane  other,  others  sail  be  admitted, 
YUtiU  twelve  at  the  least  be  found  of  ane  mind  and  concord^  for  either  of 
the  pairties."  Likewise,  under  the  briefs  of  Mortancestrie,  &c.  the  assi2Ee 
was  usually  of  twelve,  '^  all  a^reeand  togedderP  But  Glassford  seems 
to  think,  that  this  may  have  chiefly  been  in  those  forms  of  proceeding 
which  our  ancestors  borrowed  from  the  English.  GeneralLy  speaking, 
however,  the  practice  in  this  country  was  rather  indeterminate.  From 
the  old  law  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  the  assize  might  consist  of  ^^  noveniy 
undeciniy  tredecim,  quindedm,  aut  numero  majori  modo  is  impar 
fuerit :"  and  hence,  we  may  conclude,  a  verdict  by  majority  was  the 
consequence.  The  recognition  of  minority  was  by  eight  In  some  of  (he 
briefs  still  issuable  from  chancery,  the  number  of  the  inquest  is  specified; 
in  others  it  is  left  indefinite.  By  a  retour  of  service  in  1371,  from  the 
sherifTdom  of  Dumbarton,  on  a  brief  of  chancery,  it  appears  that  the 
inquest  was  composed  of  sixteen  persons.  In  criminal  pursuits,  the 
number  of  assizers  varied  in  ancient  times  from  nine  to  seventeen.*  The 
assize  for  trial  of  wilful  error  of  assizers,  was  twenty-five.  The  burgesses, 
who,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in  number  formed,  witlr  the  diamberlain,  the 
ancient  court  of  the  four  burghs,  may  also  be  considered  in  truth  an  assize 
And  the  number  appointed  by  the  act  of  1503, f  to  ^*  be  set  upon  the  falsing 
of  dooms**  before  the  parliament,  was  from  thirty  to  forty.j:  The  usual 
number,  however,  seems  to  have  been  finally  fixed  at  fifteen,  which  is  the 
number  of  the  assize  in  the  present  court  of  justiciary.  It  is  likewise  the 
number  in  serving  all  the  modem  briefs.  §  Erskine  says,  that  in  the 
serving  of  heirs,  *^  the  inquest  hath  always  consisted  of  an  odd  number, 
that  an  equality  of  voices  might  not  make  the  verdict  doubtful,  sometimes 
seventeen,  sometimes  thirteen  -,  but  it  appears  that,  by  the  Liter  practice, 
the  number  has  been  fixed  to  fifteen,  as  far  back  as  Craig's  time."  That 
a  verdict  by  majority j  came  latterly  to  be  the  custom,  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Balfour ;  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  decided,  *^  that 
*^  gif  the  persounis  of  inquest  beis  discrepant,  contraire  unto  uther,  and 
equally  divydit  in  their  deliverance  and  determinatioun,  except  only  the  chan- 
ciUar  and  odd  man  of  the  inquiest,  quha  refusis  to  give  his  vote,  alledgand 
that  nane  of  the  saidis  pairties  hes  justly  decemit  in  the  maiter,  and  that 
he  in  his  conscience  is  not  perswadit  nor  inclynit  to  ather  of  their 
deliverances  \  in  this  cais  he  may  be  diargit  and  compellit  be  the  lordis 

*  Hume,  Trial  for  Crimes.  t  Ch.95. 
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IdCtflris,  to  deliver  with  the  aoe  half  of  the  aMise,  or  with  die  uther,  not- 
^thstaodjng  his  alledgeanoe  foinaid."'*' 

There  are  diilerenees  of  opinion  among  legal  men  respecting  the  merits 
of  trial  bj  jury.  While  some  bestow  the  most  animated  eulogies  on  that 
system,  others  again  aUiege»  that  it  is  attended  with  some  disadvantages  ; 
but  it  is  evideat  that  its  superiority  is  great ;  and  the  late  loid  Meadow- 
bank  has  stated  some  of  the  principal  advantages  attoiding  that  system  to 
be,  1.  ^^  That  the  parole  evidence  of  facts  is  taken  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  decide  on  it ;  and  that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  much  discussk^n  in 
review,  is  saved  to  the  country;  and  at  the  aame  time  sufficient  satisfisction 
given  to  the  parties  and  the  pubUc,  as  to  the  due  consideration  of  causes. 
9.  That  practitioners  are  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  causes,  where 
hoi  k  conisemed,  for  being  decided  at  one  trial ;  and  the  facilities  of 
reconsideration  are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  3.  That  an  intercourse 
is  created  between  courts  of  justice  and  penons  of  ability  in  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  lines  of  life,  from  which  great  benefits 
have  been  derived  m  England,  hoih  to  the  improvement  of  the  law,  and 
better  administration  of  justke,  in  the  adaptatkm  of  practice  to  the  existing 
state  of  liffiurs,  and  in  producing  a  general  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  of  that  practice,  and  satisfiEnetion  with,  and  confidence  in,  the 
exertbns  of  the  judges  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.**  ^<  It  was  mainly 
by  this  means,  Uiat  Lord  Mansfield  was  enabled  to  create  a  law-merchant 
for  an  age  of  advanced  civilisation ;  and  to  bequeath  to  his  country  that 
great  production  of  his  unrivalled  talents  as  a  judge  and  a  master  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence."  To  these  advantages  it  may  be  added,  that  in 
no  way  so  well  as  by  jury  trial,  is  that  way  to  be  attained  between  the  law 
and  the  &6t,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  precision  and  distinctness  of  the 
judgment,  and  which  goes  so  far  to  fix  legal  precedents  on  a  sound, 
uniform,  and  settled  basis.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  juries  are,  even  in 
themselves,  better  qualified  to  decide  on  questions  of  fact  and  evidence, 
than  judges  who  have  made  the  law  their  study.  But  to  this  conclu8k>n 
it  is  difilcult  to  assent  And  neither  does  there  appear  in  civil  matters 
any  good  reason  for  that  extreme  jealousy  of  permanent  judges,  which  is 
harboured  by  many,  and  which  is  very  strongly  portrayed  in  the  following 
quaint  and  amusing  quotatk>n :  ^'  If  judges  had  power  of  both  detenninuig 
the  matter  of  fiict,  and  also  the  matter  of  law,  as  must,  if  there  were  no 
jbries,  th«r  latitude  of  erring,  &c.,  must  then  be  the  greater,  and  then- 
doing  wrong  or  mischief  might  be  the  more,  inasmuch  as  they  might  wrong 
one  then  in  both  the  fact  and  law ;  and  their  encouragement  so  to  do 
would  be  improved,  since  then  it  must  be  harder  to  detect  them,  as 
whether  erred  in  the  (act,  or  in  the  kw,  or  partly  in  both,  like  as  it  is  < 

*  Balfour,  p.  S88. 
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seeking  io  a  bush  than  a  wood  ;  and  as  it  is  said,  occasiojheit  furem^ 
opportunity  makes  many  a  whore.  But  were  judges  presumed  saints, 
and  never  so  upright,  &C.9  yet  who  can  imagbe,  but  at  a  trial,  where 
witnesses  are  all  examined,  and  evidence  all  given,  the  jury  being  so 
many  persons,  and  probably  knowing  something  of  the  matter  before,  they 
may,  all  assisting  one  another,  better  observe,  remember,  and  judge  upon 
the  whole  matter,  than  any  one  or  two,  &c.  others,  though  called  judges  ? 
Certainly  one  may  do  more  with  help  than  without :  so  the  proverb  is, 
Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos  ;  octdiplus  oculo  vldent.  Two  to 
one  is  odds  at  foot-ball ;  and  the  fewer  may  the  more  easily  deceive,  or 
be  deceived.  It's  natural  for  man  to  err.  Kone's  without  faults  ;  and 
the  surest  foot  may  slip.^'* 

Several  acts  of  sederunt  were  passed,  and  a  code  of  regulations  were 
framed,  detailing  the  forms  of  procedure  in  this  court  in  conformity 
with  the  statute  of  Sd  May,  1815  ;  and  agreeably  to  these  the  busmess 
was  conducted  until  the  19th  May,  1819,  when  the  act  was  passed 
to  amend  an  act  for  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland^ 
by  extending  the  trial  by  jury  to  civil  causes ^f  which  having  been  attended 
with  beneficial  effects  to  the  administration  of  justice :  and  it  being  found 
expedient  that  further  provision  should  be  made  to  extend  and  regulate 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  and  that  the  said  act  should  be  in  part  altered 
and  amended,  and  the  court  to  be  thereby  created  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  judicial  establishment  of  Scotland.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  in 
all  processes  raised  in  the  outer  house  of  the  court  of  session  by  ordinary 
action,  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  injuries  to  the  person,  whether  real 
or  verbal,  as  assault  or  battery,  libel  or  defamation,  or  on  account  of  any 
injuries  to  movables,  or  to  lands,  where  the  title  is  not  in  question  ;  or  on 
account  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  seduction  or  adultery,  or  any 
action  founded  on  delinquency,  or  qtum  delinquency  of  any  kuid,  when 
the  conclusion  shall  be  for  damages  or  expenses  only  ;  the  lord  ordinary 
of  the  outer  house,  before  whom  such  processes  shall  be  enrolled,  do 
remit,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  after  defences  are  lodged, 
to  remit,  the  whole  process  and  productions  forthwith  to  the  jury  court  in 
civil  causes;  which  last  mentioned  court  is  authorized  and  required, 
according  to  rules  and  regulations  which  the  said  court  and  the  court  of 
session  are  hereinafter  empowered  to  make,  to  settle  an  issue  or  issues, 
and  to  try  the  same  by  a  jury  to  be  summoned  and  impannelled  under  the 
provisions  now  in  force,  or  hereinafter  enacted  for  that  purpose.  The 
36th  section  of  the  act  declared,^:  that  the  jury  court  in  civil  canses, 

*  Guide  to  English  Juries,  by  Lord  Somers.     Ivory's  Forms  of  Prooess,  Shx  vol.  If. 
f  66  Geo.  in.,c.  42.  \  69  Geo.  111.,  r,  36.  lec.  1. 
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mih  dl  the  offieen  belonging  tbereto,  and  the  lord  chief  commissioner 
iliereof,  shall  remain  in  all  time  coming  a  part  of  the  judicial  establish* 
ment  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  college  of  justice  therein,  subject  to  such 
regulations,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  as  may  hereafter  be 
made  by  parliament*  In  addition  to  declaring  the  jury  court  permanent^ 
the  act  also  appointed  additional  clerics,  and  amply  provided  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  its  accommodation. 

The  court  of  session  passed  several  acts  of  sederunt  on  this  occasion. 
<*  The  lords  of  council  and  session,  and  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
jury  court,  being  regulariy  and  duly  assembled,  and  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  act  of  sederunt  relating  to  the  trial  of  civil  causes  by 
juiy,  passed  on  the  9th  December  1815  ^the  rules  and  orders  of  the  jury 
court,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  S9th  section  of  the  said  act  of  sederunt — 
ihe  acts  of  sederunt  of  the  10th  February  1816,  6lh  March  1817,  9th 
July  1817,  ISth  January  1819,  SOth  November  1819,  and  19th  February 
1890,  together  with  all  the  appendices  thereto ;  found  it  expedient  to 
repeal  the  same ;  and  they  accordingly  did  by  act  of  sederunt  of  date  ihe 
dd  July  18S3,  repeal  them  in  all  their  parts  and  provisions  ^  and  did 
substitute  the  reguhitions  therein  specified,  and  the  practical  forms  there- 
unto annexed  in  appendix  in  their  stead." 

On  the  Sth  July  1835,  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  jury  court  was  still 
farther  enlarged,  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
forms  of  process  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland.f  By  the  88th  section 
of  which  it  is  enacted,  that  the  following  actions,  whether  originating  in 
the  court  of  session,  or  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  shall  be  held  as  causes 
appropriate  to  the  jury  court ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  discussed 
and  determined  in  that  court,  shall  be  remitted  at  once  to  that  court,  in 
the  following  manner :-— All  actions  on  account  of  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  real  or  verbal,  as  assault  and  battery,  libel  or  defamation :  all 
actions  on  account  of  any  injury  to  movables,  injury  to  land,  where  the 
title  is  not  in  question :  all  actions  on  account  of  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  seduction,  or  adultery  :  all  actions  founded  on  delinquency,  or 
qiuisi  delinquency  of  any  kind,  where  the  conclusion  shall  be  for  damages 
only,  or  expenses:  all  actions  on  the  responsibility  of  shipmasters  and 
owners,  carriers  by  land  or  water,  innkeepers  or  stablers,  for  the  safe 
custody  of  goods  or  commodities,  horses,  money,  clothes,  jewels,  and  other 
articles ;  and,  in  general,  all  actions  grounded  on  the  principle  of  the 
edict,  NauUjSy  cauponesy  stabularu ;  all  actions  brought  for  nuisance  ; 
all  actions  for  reduction  on  the  head  of  furiosity  and  idiocy,  facility  and 
lesion,  or  on  force  and  fear;  all  actions  on  policies  of  insurance,  whether 

*  59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  35.  sir.  3G.  f  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  120. 
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lor  maritime,  fire,  or  life  inttiraaoe  ;  all  aeUons  on  diarter  parties  and 
bilb  of  lading ;  att  actions  for  freight ;  all  actions  on  oontraots  for  the 
earriage  of  goods  by  land  or  water  ;  all  actions  for  the  wages  of  mastera 
and  mariners  of  ships  or  vessels. 

Bj  the  orlginid  jury  court  act  of  1816,  and  ewen  by  that  of  1819,  a 
process  could  nof  b^  ]:eadtted  to  fl)e  jury  court,  untfl  not  only  appearance 
was  made  for  the  defender,  but  ako  defences  lodged.  The  act  of  1819 
bears,  that  *^  the  lord  ordinary  of  the  outer  house,  before  whom  such 
processes  shall  be  enrolled,  is  authorized  and  required,  after  defences 
are  lodged^  to  remit  the  whole  process  and  productions  forthwith  to  the 
jury  court."  But  as  in  the  dass  of  causes,  the  record  was,  by  the  \tsi 
statute,*  and  the  corresponding  acts  of  sederunt,  appointed  to  be  jwepared 
in  the  jury  court  for  trial  or  decision,  in  a  sindlar  manner  with  the 
record  in  ordinary  processes  in  the  court  of  session,  it  became  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  defences  should  be  previously  lodged  in  the  court  of 
session :  and  ii  was  declared  sufficient  that  appearanee  ehaU  be  made* 
When  any  of  these  causes  was  called  in  the  couree  of  the  regulation  roll,  it 
was  accordingly  enacted  r|-  I.  ^^ThtA  iS  no  ajopearaneeAtSk  ho  maAeyrhen 
the  cause  is  oaUei,  ieene  shall  be  pronounced  in  absence,  according  to 
the  present  practice:  but,  9.  If  appearance  shall  he  made  for  the 
defender,  or  as  soon  as  the  defender  shall  be  reponed  against  the  decree 
in  absence,  the  lord  ordinary  shall  forthwith  remit  the  cause  to  the  JU17 
court."  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  appearance  made  when  the  cause  is 
called,  the  interlocutor  to  be  pronounced  will  be  a  simple  remit  to  the 
jury  court,  concdTod  in  these  or  similar  terms  :-^ 

"  The  lord  ordinary  remits  this  cause  to  the  Jury  eourtP 
The  process  will  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  derks  of  that  court  by 
the  derk  to  the  process  in  the  court  of  session,  and  the  proceedings 
thereafter  go  on  before  the  jury  court ;  for  it  is  provided  by  the  act  of 
sederunt  regarding  tlie  jury  court,  *^  that  from  and  after  the  1 1th  day  of 
November  1895,  in  every  case  sent  to  the  jury  court,  the  process  with  all 
the  productions  and  proceedings  in  the  derk's  hands,  and  the  receipts  of 
such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  borrowed,  shall  be  held  and  taken  from  the 
date  of  such  interlocutor,  to  be  subject  to  the  order,  and  to  be  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  jury  court,  and  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  jury  court  officer,  by  the  derk  of  session  or  admiralty,  as 
the  case  may  be."j:  And  farther,  ^^  that  the  rules  as  to  borrowing  and 
returning  processes,  shall  take  place  in  the  jury  court  as  in  the  court  of 
session."; 

•  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  120.  t  Sec  «9.  J  Sec,  62.  i  Sec  45. 
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If  no  appeanoGe  is  made,  and  deeree  io  abeenoe  is  pronounced,  the 
interloeutor  is: — 

^^  Deoems  against  the  defender  m  abfeneej  conform  to  the  condusions 
ofthellbeL" 

The  statute  enjoins  the  lord  ojrdinary  and  the  court  to  dispose  of  the 
pomt  of  expenses  at  same  time  with  the  merits ;  hut  expenses  being 
concluded  for  in  the  summons,  are  necessarily  carried  by  the  general 
interlocutor  ;  and  any  special  finding  on  this  head  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  may  ocaarion  trouble  and  delay  in  modifybg  the  expenses.  The 
pursuer  having  obtained  deoreet  in  c^bunoe^  or  in  respect  of  no  defenees, 
should  forthwith  lodge  his  account  of  expenses  in  process,  and  get  the 
same  taxed  by  the  auditor.  Monday  is  the  day  usually  set  apart  by  the 
auditor  for  taxing  accounts  of  expenses  in  decrees  in  abseoice.  It  is 
enacted,  <<  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  extract  any  decree  for  the  random 
sum  of  expenses  concluded  for  in  the  summons."*  But  a  report  upon 
the  pursuer's  account  of  expenses  by  the  auditor,  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  and  authority  to  the  extractor  to  fill  up  the  amount  of  expenses 
to  be  awarded  against  the  defenders  in  the  extracted  decree,  without  the 
said  report  bemg  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  lord  ordinary, 
unless  by  his  own  direction  or  that  of  the  auditor,  or  on  the  motion  of  any 
party  interested. 

The  statute  did  not  empower  the  lord  ordinary  to  review  his  judg- 
ment :  but  in  this  case  the  act  of  sederunt  dedared,  ^  that  a  party  wishing 
to  be  reponed  agauist  a  decree  m  abeencey  may  apply  to  the  inner  housey 
by  a  short  note,  accompanied  with  the  defences,  or  other  paper  required 
by  the  state  of  the  process,  merely  setting  forth  the  interlocutor  or  decreet 
in  absence,  when  the  court  shall  repone  bim  on  payment  of  the  previous 
costs,  and  shall  remit  the  cause  to  the  ordinaiy,  to  be  prepared  and 
proceeded  in  as  aGcords."t  And  again :  ^^  Whereas  it  is  enacted  by 
section  89  of  the  statute,  that  if  decree  in  absence  has  been  pronounced 
in  the  actions  enumerated  in  section  S8,  as  soon  as  the  defender  shall  be 
reponed,  the  lord  ordinary  shall  forthwith  remit  the  cause  to  the  jury 
court :  but  as  no  provision  has  been  made  for  reponing  in  the  outer  house 
a  defender  against  a  decree  in  absence^  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared, 
that  when  a  defender  has  been  reponed  upon  presenting  a  note  to  the  inner 
house,  and  the  cause  has  been  remitted  back  to  the  lord  ordinary,  the  lord 
ordinary  shall  then  remit  the  cause  to  the  jury  court "t 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  all  the  jujj  court  processes,  enumerated  and 
comprehended  under  this  head,  were  necessarily  remitted  by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary to  the  jury  court  without  farther  discussion  hi  the  court  of  session.^ 

*  1  &  2  Gea  1  v.,  c.  33.  t  Act  of  Sederunt,  lect.  6. 

\  Act  ol'Scd.  9ect.6G.  §  Bereridgo's  Forms  of  Process,  vol.  i  p.  286,  el  seq. 
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The  jury  court  was  composed  of  a  lord  chief  commisBioner)  ^^g^hy 
qualified  to  bold  the  office  of  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  of 
two  other  judges  or  commissioDers,  who  were  at  the  same  time  judges 
of  the  court  of  session  -*  and  hj  the  statute,  the  king  could  appoint 
two  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  to  be  additional  commissioners  of  the 
jury  court,  should  any  considerable  increase  of  business  have  arisen  in  it. 
The  court  had,  besides,  a  suitable  establishment  of  clerks  and  other  officers, 
calculated  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  deToWed  upon  it  There  were 
three  clerks,  appointed  by  the  king,  who  were  either  advocates  or  writers 
to  the  signet  of  three  years*  standing.  Tiie  lord  chief  commissioner  was 
also  empowered  to  appoint  a  derk  during  his  pleasure,  who  kept  the  rolls 
of  court,  and  performed  the  other  duties  connected  therewith :  and  the 
king  might,  if  necessary,  have  appointed  a  fourth  derk,  and  three  assistant 
clerks  or  closet  keepers.  There  were  four  prindpal  derks,  and  two 
assistant  derks  connected  with  this  court,  besides  the  lord  chi^  commis* 
sraner'e  derk.  The  principal  clerk's  duty  was  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
issues  with  the  counsd  and  agents  for  the  parties,  and  to  make  the  pre- 
parations necessary  for  trial ;  and  one  at  least  of  the  principal  clerks 
attended  each  sitting  of  the  court.  There  were  no  fees  exigible  by  the 
derks  of  (he  jury  court :  the  principal  derks  had  fixed  saUries  of  £600, 
and  the  assistants,  of  £300,  per  annum.t 

But  the  act  which  established  the  jury  court  as  a  trial,  extended  only 
to  the  year  1830  ;  and  therefore  a  new  act  was  passed,  uniting  the  jury 
court  with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  session,  with  which  it 
Is  now  permanently  united:  the  following  is  the  preamble  and  extract 
from  the  act,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  jury  court : — 

WaxKXAs,  an  act  was  passed  In  the  reign  of  his  migesty  Geoiige  III.,  **  extending  the 
trial  by  jury  to  civii  causes  ;"^  by  which  act  certain  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  such  causes,  and  certain  regulations  made  in  regard  to  such  trials :  and  whereas 
another  act  was  passed,  ibr  still  farther  "  extending  the  trial  by  Jury  to  dvil  causes  :"$  and 
whereas  another  act  was  pa»ed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  mi^esty  Geoige  IV.,  '*  for  better 
regulating  the  forms  of  processes,  **])  &c.,  by  which  last  act  certain  provisions  were  made 
relative,  to  the  constitution  of  the  jury  court,  and  which  provisions  are  dedared  to  continue 
and  be  In  force  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  1880,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  paiiiament ;  and  it  is  farther  provided  by  the  add  last  recited  ad,  that  it  shouM 
be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  appoint  such  persons  as  he  should  think  fit,  to  make  all  inquiries 
HS  they  should  be  directed  by  instructions  from  his  majesty  into  the  forms  of  proceedings  in 
trials  of  dvil  causes  by  jury  in  Scotland,  and  to  report  whether  these  forms  may  be  im- 
proved, and  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  union  of  the  benefit  of  jury  trials  in  dvU 
causes  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  sesrion,  may  be  best  accomplished :  and  whereas, 
pursuant  to  the  said  last  redted  act,  his  late  migesty  did,  by  an  instrument  under  h;s  ro}-nt 
sign  manual,  appoint  certain  persons  to  make  the  inquiries,  Sbc,  as  more  particularly 
spedfied  in  instructions  annexed  to  the  said  instrumentt  and  whereas  the  said  oommiasieneiv 
jnade  a  report  upon  the  subject  matten,  which  report  has  been  laid  before  both  houses  of 

•  6  Geo.  I V.  c.  120.  f  Bell's  Law  Diet.    Ivory  and  Beveridge's  Forms  of  Prwet^. 

t  55  Geo.  111.,  c.  4«.  §  69  Geo.  III.,  c,  35.  |  6  Geo.  IV.,  c,  I2fk 
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^Mriiament:  and  whereas  it  If  expedient,  that  the  nid  recited  acts  should  be  altered, 
amended,  and  continued  in  certain  parts,  and  that  pnnrision  should  be  made  for  unitinf  the 
benefltB  of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  with  the  ordinary  jurisdicUon  of  the  court  of  sesrion  : 
and  that  in  so  doing,  adTantage  should  be  token  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
present  knnd  chief  commisriooer  and  of  the  other  lords  oommisionen  of  the  jury  court :  and 
whereas  it  is  also  expedient  that  certain  other*^  alterations  and  reductions  should  take  pbce 
In  the  Judicial  estabUshments  of  Scotland,  be  It  enacted,  that  fh>m  and  after  the  fifth  day  o( 
October  next,  (I8S0,)  the  jurisdiction  fbr  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  shall  be  united  with 
and  fbrm  part  of  the  ordinary  administrntion  of  justice  in  the  court  of  eession  :  and  the  trial 
of  causes  by  Jury  shall  take  place  in  the  court  of  searfon,  as  hereinafter  directed. 

II.  From  and  after  such  union,  all  causes  and  IsBues,  which,  if  they  had  occurred  before 
the  pasring  of  this  act,  must  have  been  tried  in  the  jury  court,  shall  be  tried  by  jury  in  the 
court  of  sesrioiu 

III.  From  the  period  of  the  union,  the  lords  president  of  the  two  divisions  shall  respec- 
tivaly  try  by  juries  all  iawea  arising  out  of  causes  depending  in  these  diviaions ;  and  may 
otherwise  respectively  dlschai^e  all  duties,  previously  asBigned  to  the  lord  chief  conuniasioner. 
it  shall  continue  to  be  competent  to  the  mid  lord  commissioner  to  perform  all  such  duties: 
and  fhrther,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  time  when  such  union  shall 
take  plaoe^  there  shall  be  present  and  form  a  component  part  of  the  court,  upon  all  occasions 
when  either  of  the  lords  president  shall  respectively  try  by  jury  any  issue  arising  out  of  a 
civil  cause,  either  the  lord  chief  commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  sesrion,  who  at  the  time  of  the  union  shall  have  held  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords 
commissianen  of  the  jury  court. 

IX.  Trials  by  jury  may  proceed  at  all  such  times,  as  well  during  session  as  in  the 
vacation,  as  the  division  of  the  court  before  which  the  cause  stands  enrolled  shall  appoint: 
and  all  causes  remaining  untried,  and  entered  as  ready  for  trial  at  the  termination  of  the 
winter  or  summer  sessions,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christmas  recess,  shall  be  tried 
at  sittings  of  the  court  to  be  held  immediately  after  these  periods  respectively,  excepting 
only  such  causes  as  on  the  motion  of  any  party,  the  court  may  think  fit  to  postpone. 

XI.  All  causes  or  issues  appointed  to  be  tried  before  every  circuit  court,  shall  and  may 
be  BO  tried  belbra  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  justiciary  when  upon  circuit : 
and  at  all  trials  before  any  drouit  court,  the  jury  shall  be  taken  from  the  lists  prepared  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  offences :  provided  alwa}-8,  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  either  division 
of  the  court  of  session,  if  in  tiieir  judgment  it  shall  be  considered  necesmry,  to  direct  any 
causes  or  issues  to  be  tried  by  any  otiier  judge  or  judges  of  the  court  of  session  at  any  drouit 
town ;  and  if  necessary  fbr  the  trial  of  the  same,  to  cause  jurymen  to  be  summoned  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  before  dted  acts. 

XV II.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  lord  commissioner,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  lords  commiariosierB  of  the  jury  court,  no  successor  shall  be  appointed  to  any  such 
judge  or  judges,  as  oommissionsr  of  the  jury  court. 

XVIII.  From  and  after  the  termination  of  the  present  existing  interest  in  the  office  of 
lord  justice  general,  that  office  shall  devolve  upon,  and  remain  united  with,  the  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  thsreof  as  presiding  judge  in 
the  court  of  justteiary  \  and  the  sahury  attached  to  the  office  of  k>id  justice  geneial  shall  cease. 

XIX.  When  the  office  of  lord  justice  general  shall  have  devdved  upon  the  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  and  when  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  be  present  at  any  drcuit 
court,  it  shall  be  lawAil  for  him  to  despatch  business  in  such  court,  whether  any  other  judge 
4ir  judges  of  the  court  of  justidary  be  or  be  not  present. 

XX.  When  vacandes  shall  occur  among  the  permanent  lords  ordinary  of  the  court  of 
session,  whether  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  into  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  court  of 
session,  such  vacandes  shall  not  be  filled  up  until  the  number  of  permanent  lords  ordinary 

*  See  court  of  admiralty. 
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shall  be  reduced  to  fire,  so  that  the  total  number  of  judg^es  oompoeliig  the  court  of  i 
indnding  the  lord  prsBldent  and  the  lord  juitice  derk,  ahall  be  limited  to  thirteen.* 

The  Teind  Oourt.^ — At  the  Reformation,  the  rapacity  of  (he  noblea 
and  baronsy  (or  freeholders,)  left  the  reformed  clergj  entirely  destitute ; 
and  several  expedients  were  tried  for  providing  them  with  stipends,-  but 
which  having  all  faQed,  a  commission  of  parliament  was  appointed  in 
1617,  to  plant  churches,  and  modify  stipends  out  of  the  tithes  of  every 
parish  within  the  kingdom.  Other  commissions  woe  afterwards  granted, 
with  powers  to  unite  or  disjoin  parishes,  to  value  and  sell  tithe8.t  The 
act  of  1617,  c.  3,  proceeds  on  the  nairative,  **  that  there  be  divers  kirks 
within  this  kingdom  not  planted  (provided)  with  ministers,  wherethrow 
ignorance  and  atheisme  abound  among  the  people ;  and  that  many  of 
those  that  are  planted  have  no  suffident  living  or  maintenance  appointed 
to  them,  whereby  the  ministers  are  kept  in  poverty  and  contempt,  and 
cannot  fruitfully  travel  in  thdr  charges  :"  therefore  certain  commissioners 
were  named,  with  power,  ^*  out  of  the  teinds  of  every  parochin  (parish) 
to  appoint  and  assign  at  their  discretion,  ane  perpetual  local  stipend  to  the 
ministers  present  and  to  come."  The  commissioners  consisted  of  eight 
prelates,  eight  nobles,  eight  barons  or  freeholders,  and  eight  burgesses,  in 
all  thirty-two;  five  of  each  of  the  estates  were  requisite  to  form  a  quorum.]; 
The  last  commisrion  was  authorized  by  act  1693,  c.  33;  and  by  an  act  in 
1707,  c.  9,  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
session^  who,  since  that  time,  have  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  thus 
conferred  on  them  as  a  pariiamentary  commission,  under  the  name  of  the 

TEIND  COURT,   Or,  the  COMMISSION  FOR  PLANTATION  OF   KIRKS  AND 
VALUATION  OF  TEINDB.^ 

Before  the  reformation,  the  dergy  of  Scotland  had  acquired  a  very  large 
and  extensive  property  in  land,  by  donations,  legacies,  and  mortifications 
made  by  laymen  to  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses.  The 
tithes  and  patronages  of  many  churches,  had  also  been  conferred  on  these 
several  religious  institutions. 

At  the  reformation,  the  temporalities  of  such  benefices  as  had  noi 
been  feued  out  in  virtue  of  the  statute  of  1503,  c.  91,  and  subsequent 
acts,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  act  1687,  c.  S9.  Nevertheless 
many  of  these  lands  and  estates  thus  annexed  were  conferred  by  king 
James  VL,  on  deserving  public  servants,  and  also  on  his  favourites. 
Under  most  of  these  grants  were  comprehended  the  tithes  and  patronages; 
and  the  grantees,  thus  acquiring  rights  to  the  tithes  by  a  written  tUle^ 
were  sometimes  called  larda  of  erection^  but  more  commonly,  titfdars  of 
the  tithes.     It  became  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  legal  provision  for 

*  1  Wmbm  IV.,  cap.  69,  dated  83  July,  1830.  f  BeU's  Law  Diet 

\  Sir  J.  Goiindon  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  HI.  §  Bell's  Law  Diet 
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the  protestant  ministen:  wid  accordingly,  in  1^61,  il  wai  ordained  by  an 
act  of  councU,  that  the  ihxrd  of  all  benefiGes  should  be  applied  to  the 
mainteoaQce  of  the  ministen  in  ike  Jirst  plaee^  and  the  reaidne  to  the 
support  of  the  queen's  household  establishment:  which  assomptioB  of  the 
thirds  of  the  ien^^ficee^  was  ratified  by  aet  of  pavliainent  in  1667,  o.  10. 
A  commission,  under  the  name  of  ike  camMiaeian  of  parliament  far 
modifying  stipends  iominifiere,  was  aiCQOKdin|^y  granted  by  the  crown, 
in  1561,  to  sereral  of  the  nobility  and  superintendenta  This  comnussSon 
met  annually  in  the  month  of  NoTember,  at  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to 
act  until  the  bishops  were  restored  in  the  year  1606.  On  their  taking 
posKsnon  oi  the  full  powers  of  the  episcopal  office,  a  new  commisslQn  was 
granted  by  statute  1617,  c  3,  to  eight  bishops,  eight  lords,  eig^t  barons, 
and  eight  burgesses  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  to  take  oognizanee 
of  the  following  particuiars  :««*  .  t 

I.  To  modify  a  particular  stipend  otU  of  the  Uthet,  tp  all  ministers  of  csharcbes  not  alnady 
provided  witli  stipends;  and  also  the  ministers  of  such  churches  whose  stipends  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred  merles  Soots  in  money,  or  fiTo  chalders  of  yictual,  (€u  the  mimmum^) 
besides  manse  and  glebe. 

II.  To  unite  two  or  more  parishes  into  one,  provided  the  tithes  of  one  of  such  parishes 
were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  stipend,  in  wiiich  case  the  patrons  were  to  have  the  right  of 
presentation  alternately. 

III.  When  the  tithes  of  the  parish  did  not  amount  to  ftve  hundred  merles,  and  where  an 
union  was  Inconvenient,  to  modify  the  whole  tUhet  of  the  parish  to  the  minister,  besides 
manse  and  glebe, 

lY.  In  maldng  these  provisions,  to  pay  no  regard  to  taclcsmen,  patrons,  or  others  pr^ 
tending  right  to  the  tithes:  but  as  a  recompense  to  the  tacksman  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
such  modification,  to  grant  them  a  prorogatum  ef  their  tecks. 

y.  The  magimum  of  stipend  to  be  so  provided,  was  United  to  one  thousand  merits  Soots, 
or  ten  chalders  of  victual,  £56sll:lid  sterling. 

This  commission  was  only  to  remain  in  force  till  Lammas,  that  is, 
August  1618  ;  and  in  its  execution,  the  commissionen  were  empowered 
to  summon  titulars  of  the  tUhee,  as  also  patrons,  tacksmen,  and  all 
others  pretending  to  have  right  thereto,  to  compel  them  to  produce  and 
submit  their  title  deeds  and  writings  to  their  inspection  and  judgment ; 
and  whose  sentence  was  declared  to  be  final. 

Another  commission  was  granted  by  statute  1631,  c.  5,  with  dmilar 
powers  to  the  last,  but  limited  in  duration  to  the  tenth  of  January  1682. 
And  farther,  with  power  aiko  to  divide  parishes  when  too  large :  but 
with  this  provieoj  that  the  consent  of  the  patron,  tacksmen,  and  other 
parties  having  interest,  should  be  had,  both  to  the  separating  and  dividing 
of  parishes. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles  I.  revoked  all  the  grants  of 
church  lands  whfeh  had  been  in  some  eases  inconsiderately  gvanted  away 
by  his  father  James  VI. ;  and  in  1636,  he  directed  a  summons  of  reduction 
of  these  grants  to  be  legally  executed.  In  consequence  of  the  grantees 
applying  to  the  king  for  confirmation,  he  instituted  several  commissrons 
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for  settling  these  rather  intricate  affairs  ;  and  the  seTeral  parties  interested 
also  eubrmtted  their  respective  rights  to  his  majesty,  on  ^hich,  in  1 638 
and  1639,  the  kiqg  pronounced  four  severed  decreets-arhitral,  which 
were  afterwards  recorded  in  parliament,  and  greatly  facilitated  their 
arrangement.  In  1637,  the  commission  of  surrenders  and  teinds^  was 
granted  under  the  great  seal,  to  certain  clergy,  nobility,  and  barons,  who 
were  empowered  to  treat  with  the  proprietors,  concerning  the  erection 
and  temporalities  of  benefices^  teinds^  parsonage  and  vicarage,  and 
certain  other  matters  and  things,  which  his  majesty  alleged  were  the 
property  of  the  crown  or  principality,  and  had  been  unlawfully  acquired 
and  possessed  by  his  subjects."  This  commission  was  renewed,  with  slight 
variations  on  the  9th  July  and  16th  November  1630,  and  7th  January 
1631.  Under  the  king's  warrant,  these  commissioners  gave  directions, 
in  1637,  to  the  several  presbyte^es,  to  make  choice  of  the  most  fit  and 
indifferent  persons  within  their  respective  presbyteries  to  be  sub-commis- 
sioners for  trying  the  valuation  of  tithes  upon  the  report  of  these  nomina- 
tions, by  the  several  presbyteries,  commissions  were  issued  by  the  general 
commission  to  the  persons  so  named,  and  the  powers  granted  to  these 
sub-commissioners,  were : — 

I.  To  try  and  inform  themselves,  by  all  lawful  means  and  ways,  of  the 
true  worth  of  the  lands  of  each  parish  in  stock  and  teind,  where  the  land 
hath  been  bruicked  in  stock  and  teind  in  time  bygone,  and  what  the  lands 
pay  at  present — ^what  they  have  paid  in  time  bygone — and  what  they  may 
pay  of  constant  rent  of  stock  and  teind  in  time  coming ;  and  that  they 
report  to  ihe^eTieral  commission  the  just  and  true  worth  thereof,  in  con- 
stant rent  to  their  judgment. 

II.  And  also  to  inform  themselves,  by  all  lawful  means,  of  the  constant 
rent  and  worth  of  the  teinds,  both  great  and  small,  when  the  teinds  have 
been  drawn  severally  from  the  stock  hy  the  titular^  or  his  tacksman,  not 
being  heritors  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  within  fifteen  years  preceding 
the  date  of  the  commission. 

III.  They  were  also  empowered,  in  case  the  heritor  should  desire  it, 
to  try  the  rent  of  the  land,  along  with  the  teind,  according  to  the  true 
and  constant  rent  of  the  land. 

Under  this  sub-commission,  and  these  excellent  regulations,  a  vast 
number  of  parishes  were  valued ;  and  the  reports  of  the  most  of  these 
valuations  by  the  sub- commissioners  were  confirmed  and  approved  of  by 
the  general  commission,  and  on  the  rule  of  payment  of  the  teind  (tithe) 
where  they  are  extant  at  this  day.  By  the  statute  1633,  c  15,  it  is 
ordained,  ^^  that  his  majesty  shall  have  an  annuity  of  six  per  cent  out  of 
all  the  teinds  of  the  kingdom,  excepting, 

1 .  The  teinds  then  paid  to  the  bishops  ; 
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9.  Teinds  paid  to  minigters,  in  name  of  atipendj  for  serving^  the 
cure; 

3.  And  to  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  pious  uses,* 

This  annuity  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  to  James  Linngston,  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  in  security  for  a  sum  of  £  10,000  sterling,  and 
which  right  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  earl  of  Loudon.  King  Charles 
I.  stopped  by  warrant  the  levying  of  these  annuities  under  this  grant, 
since  which  time  the  hinges  annuity  has  not  been  levied.  The  proprietors 
and  tenants  of  land  in  Scotland,  have  great  reason  to  regard  the  memory 
of  Charles  I.  with  great  thankfulness  for  the  wise  regulations  which  he 
adopted  for  the  easy  method  of  paying  the  established  ministers  their  legal 
tithes ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  are  amply  provided  for,  and 
saved  from  all  angry  collision  with  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  act  of  parliament  1633,  c.  17,  ^^  That  in  time 
coming,  there  shall  he  no  teind  sTieares,  or  other  teinds,  parsonage  or 
vicarage^  led  and  drawn,  or  led  within  the  kingdom :  but  that  each 
heritor  or  liferenter  of  lands  shall  have  the  leading  and  drawing  of  their 
own  teind,  the  same  being  first  truly  and  lawfully  valued,  and  the  paying 
therefor  the  price  specified  in  the  act,  in  case  they  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  same :  or  otherwise,  paying  therefor  the  rate  of  the  teind  settled  by 
the  act'*  And  it  is  thereby  also  declared,  ^^  that  the  just  and  true  rate  of 
teinds  is,  and  shall  be,  the  fifth  part  of  the  constant  rent  which  such  land 
payeth  in  stock  and  teind,  where  the  same  are  yalued  jointly :  and  where 
the  teinds  are  valued  apart  and  severally,  that  the  just  rate  thereof  is,  and 
shall  be,  such  as  the  same  is  already,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  valued  and 
proved,  before  the  said  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners,  deducting 
the  fifth  part  thereof  for  the  ease  of  the  heritors."  ^^  Reserving  always 
to  such  as  shall  find  themselves  enormously  hurt  by  the  leading  of  the  said 
valuations,  to  pursue  for  rectifying  of  the  same,  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  his  majesty  and  estates  for  that  effect."  And  it  is  farther 
declared,  ^^  That  the  price  of  all  teinds  which  may  he  sold^  consisting 
either  in  money,  victual,  or  other  bodies  of  goods,  is  and  shall  be  ruled 
and  estimated  according  to  nine  years'  purchase  ;  the  prices  of  victual,  and 
other  bodies  of  goods,  whereof  the  teind  consists,  being  reducted  in  money, 
according  to  the  worth  and  price  of  the  victual  and  goods  in  each  part  of 
the  county  to  which  the  same  is  and  shall  be  prized  and  estimated  by  his 
majesty's  commissioners  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed  to  that  effect." 

The  act,  cap.  9,  of  the  same  parliament,  was  in  unison  with  the  fore- 
going, and  the  commis^oners  were  thereby  empowered : — 

"  To  prosecute  and  follow  forth  the  valuation  of  whatsoever  teinds,  parsonage,  or  vicarage, 
m  wera  then  ttivalued.    To  receive  the  reports  of  the  8ulM»mmiMioners  appointed  withio 

*  Stair,  B.  IT.  tit.  8.  sec.  13. 
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ilk  pmbytoiy,  of  the  Tdualian  of  wliatBoever  tafnds  led  and  deduced  before  them,  ftcnoniii^ 
to  the  tenor  of  the  sub-commiaBionere'  deiaieet  to  that  effect:  and  to  allow  or  dladkm  the 
anie,  according  as  the  same  shall  be  Ibund  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  from  the  tenor  of  their 
sub-oommisiions. 

'*  The  odmnUsdcnerB  are  also  empowered  to  rectify  indiatsoerer  valuations,  led  or  to  be  led, 
to  the  enorm  prejudice  of  the  tituhin^  and  to  the  hurt  and  detriment  of  the  kiric,  and  pre- 
judice of  the  minister's  maintenance  and  prorision,  or  of  his  majesty's  annuity. 

"  And  to  set  down  the  prices  of  saleable  teinds,  aoooiding  to  the  worth  thereof,  in  cadi 
part  ef  the  county  where  the  same  grew  and  are  bred. 

*<  And  also  to  set  down  such  good  and  ample  security,  as  may  stand  by  law,  both  for  the 
buyers  of  teinds,  to  the  effect  the  titulars  may  be  fully  denuded  in  their  favour:  and  also  for 
security  to  the  titulars  and  seiUeri  of  the  price  due,  to  be  paid  to  them  for  the  said  teinda. 

**  And  also  to  set  down  the  security  In  fovour  of  the  Utolar  and  of  the  miniiters,  so  for  as 
concerns  the  maintenance  assigned  to  them,  for  good,  thankflil,  and  timeous  payment  of  the 
rate  of  telnd,  where  the  same  are  not,  or  cannot  be  sold. 

**  And  to  discuss  and  determine  all  questions  which  may  arise  betwixt  the  titulan  and 
heritors,  aneiit  the  price  of  teinds^  aooofding  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  rights  to  be 
sold',  whether  the  same  be  heritable  or  temporary,  and  toproportlonale  the  prioeacoordlngly. 

**  And  also  to  diride  the  price  of  teinds  betwixt  heritors  and  liferenien  thereof;  and 
betwixt  titulars,  tacksmen,  and  others^  who  have  several  and  ^stinot  rights  to  the  said  teiiids 
saleable,  according  to  the  qualities  of  their  rights. 

"  And  also  to  cause  the  titulars  who  sell  the  teinds  to  exhibit  their  rights  and  tides  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  be  lawfully  denuded  thereof,  in  fovour  of  the  asid  heritors  and  liferenters 
respectively,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  annuity ;  and  to  decide  and  determine  in  all 
other  points  which  may  concern  the  leading  and  drawing  of  teinds,  and  buying  of  the  same, 
or  payment  of  the  rate  thereofl 

"  And  it  is  also  provided,  that  the  vicarages  of  each  kirk,  being  a  several  benefice  and 
title  from  the  pursuer,  diall  be  severally  valued." 

They  were  besidoB  empowered  to  modify  competent  stipends  to 
ministers  out  of  the  tithes  not  under  eight  chalders  of  victual,  or  800 
merks  Scots  money,  unless  when,  upon  special  reason  given,  the  commis- 
sioners should,  in  their  discretion  adjudge  a  less  sum  :  and  to  divide  and 
unite  parishes,  &c. 

These  commissions  were  followed  in  succession  by  others,  all  directed 
towards  the  same  object,  and  evincing  the  strongest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  for  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  parochial  deigy.  By 
the  statute  1661,  c  61,  it  was  declared,  that  all  valuations,  acts  and 
decrees,  concluded  by  virtue  of  any  commission  granted  by  the  **  pretended 
parliamenU  of  1640,  1641,  and  downwards  to  the  Restoration,  should 
stand  valid,  notwithstanding  the  general  and  rescissory  acts,"  passed  in 
that  parliament,  excepting  such  decrees  and  sentences  in  favour  of  minis- 
ters for  their  stipends,  or  for  dividing,  uniting,  annexing  or  building  of 
kirks,  as  might  be  found  to  have  been  '^  unjust  or  exborbitant ;"  the 
determination  of  which  was  referred  to  the  commissioners,  who  were 
empowered  to  annul  or  alter  such  decrees,  conform  to  the  laws  and 
practice  preceding  1649. 

The  price  payable  to  titulars  by  heritors  for  the  teinds  of  their  lands 
was  fixed,  by  previous  commissions,  at  nine  years*  purchase  of  the  free 
teind;  but  no  rule  had  been  laid  down  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  patrons. 
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By  the  act  1690,  c.  S3,  however,  all  teinds  not  before  that  tioie  heritably 
disponed,  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  patron  of  the  parish,  but  subject 
always  to  tacks  formerly  granted  and  prorogations  thereof,  as  also  to 
ministers'  stipends  and  all  other  burdens  to  which  the  teinds  were  formerly 
subjected.  And  the  patron  is  obliged  to  sell  each  heritor  the  tithes  of  his 
lands  at  nx  years*  purchase,  according  as  the  same  shall  be  Talued  by  the 
commissionerfc  And  this  benefit  of  the  act  was  by  a  subsequent  statute, 
1693,  Ci  85,  extended  to  the  patrons  of  all  patronages  and  other  benefices 
without  exception. 

At  the  Revolution,  prelacy,  and  *^  aH  superiority  of  any  officer  in  the 
church  above  presbyters,"  was  abolished;  and  in  the  f<^wing  year,  1689, 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  established,  <<  as  being 
more  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  :"*  at  which  time  the 
teinds  belonging  to  the  bishops  reverted  to  the  crown,  jure  e&rofUBy  and 
consequently  the  tithes  and  other  property  of  the  bishops  are  not  saleable; 
but  leases  of  them  are  from  time  to  time  granted  by  the  crown  to  indivi- 
dualsy  upon  payment  of  a  suitable  sum  as  a  grassum,  or  fioe,  at  the  end 
of  every  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  and  a  small  yearly  teind,  tack-duty, 
or  rent 

The  power  of  all  these  commissions  was  vested  by  queen  Anne  in  the 
lords  of  session  as  the  high  commission  of  temds,  by  the  following  act^ 
which  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  condderable 
portion  of  the  warrants  of  decrees,  and  other  records  of  the  various  teind 
commissions.  The  act  notices  thb  circumstance  in  the  preamble,  and  in 
the  sequfj  provides  for  supplying  the  defect  thus  occasioned : — 

An  act  iment  planttUion  of  kirkt  and  valuatkm  rf  teindSf  2lit  February^  1707. 

Oar  flowreigii  lady  and  the  estates  of  paiUament,  oondderuig  the  great  prqudice  that 
does  redound  to  this  nation  Ijrom  the  want  of  an  eMaUiahed  and  fixed  judkatuFe,  which  may 
oognoioe  and  determine  in  euch  causes  and  things  as  by  former  parliaments  were  referred  to 
their  commisrion  Ifor  plantation  of  kfrlcs  and  valuation  of  teinds,  and  through  the  loss  of  the 
legisten  of  that  court,  which  were  burnt  in  the  late  fire  that  happened  in  this  place,  there- 
fore her  majesty  and  the  add  estates,  do  hereby  empower,  authorize,  and  appdnt  the  lords 
of  councfl  and  narion,  to  Judge,  cognosce,  and  determine,  in  all  affairs  and  causes  whatsoever, 
whioh  by  the  laws  and  acts  of  paiiiament  of  this  kingdom,  were  formerly  referred  to,  aixl 
did  pertain  and  behmg  to  the  jurisdiction  and  oqgnixanoe  of  the  oommissidkis  formerly 
appointed  fbr  that  effect,  as  flilly  and  finely  in  all  respects  as  the  said  lords  do,  or  may  do,  in 
other  dvil  csoses. 

And  particubriy,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  generality  foresaid,  to  determine  in  all  valua- 
tions and  sales  of  teLndi,  to  grant  augmentations  of  ministtfs*  stipends,  prorogations  of  tacks  of 
teinds^  to  disjoin  too  huge  parishes,  to  erect  and  build  newchurdiei^  to  annex  and  dismemt>er 
churches  as  they  shall  think  fit,  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down,  and  powers  granted  by  the  19th 
act  of  the  pariiament  16S3»  the  88d  and  30th  acts  of  the  parliament  1690,  and  the  24th  act  of  the 
parliament  1099,  in  so  flur  as  the  same  stand  unrepealed.  The  tnoispoitiBg  of  kirks,  dl^<4n!ng 
of  too  laige  paroehei,  or  erecting  and  building  of  new  kirks,  being  always  with  the  consent  of  the 
heritors,  of  three  parts  out  of  four  at  least  of  the  valuation  of  the  paioch,  whereof  the  kirk  is 

*  ConncI  on  Tithes. 
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cnved  to  bo  transported,  or  the  paroch  to  be  disjoined,  and  new  kliks  to  be  erected  and  built, 
the  minister  in  the  meantime  to  ser^e  the  cure  in  the  present  Idrk  oC  the  paroch. 

And  for  that  eiTect,  appoint  the  said  lords  to  meet  and  sit  each  Wednesday  in  the  after- 
noon, during  the  time  of  session,  and  to  call  and  discuss  the  causes  summarily,  conform  to 
B  roll  to  be  made  up  and  kept  of  the  same. 

And  for  supplying  the  lost  registers  of  that  oourt»  her  majesty  and  the  said  estates,  do 
hereby  appoint  and  ordain,  that  any  authentic  extracU  fh>m  the  said  records  t)e  brought  in, 
and  being  presented  to  the  said  lords,  be  recorded  in  a  particular  register:  and  that  the 
said  extrads  so  brought  in  be  icept  by  the  nid  lord  derk-register  and  his  deputes,  derks  to 
be  appointed  by  him,  for  that  effect,  as  their  wamnts,  which  shall  be  held  and  repute  as 
valid  and  authentic  as  the  principal  warrants  themselres,  if  the  same  were  yet  extant*,  and 
the  brd  register  and  his  deputies  are  ordained  to  give  a  new  extract  gratis,  to  any  person 
that  shall  give  in  an  okl  extract,  immediately  upon  delivery  thereof  •  and  that  extracts  from 
these  new  records,  shall  make  the  like  fhith  in  judgment  and  outwith  the  same,  as  the 
extracts  from  the  old  registera  of  the  commission  were  wont  to  do,  before  the  same  were  burnt 

And  further,  empowering  the  said  brds,  upon  such  evidence  and  adminides  as  they 
shall  see  cause  to  make  up  the  tenor  of  such  decree  in  manner  above  mentioned,  whereof 
extracts  are  amissing,  and  the  registers  lost  in  the  asid  fire :  dedaring  hereby  that  the  lord 
register  and  his  deputes  to  be  appointed  by  him,  as  said  is,  shall  have  the  sole  and  only  power 
and  privilege  of  raising  and  subscribing  of  the  summonsesand  diligences  relating  to  the  affairs 
above  written,  the  same  always  bearing  her  nuijesty's  common  signet  as  formerly. 

And  also  dedares,  that  the  macers  of  privy  ooundl,  who  by  their  gifts  did  attend  and 
effidato  be&re  the  said  commission  of  parliament,  shall  continue  to  attend  and  offidate 
before  the  said  lords  of  session  in  the  manner  committed  to  them  by  this  act,  as  they  were  in 
use  to  do  before  the  commission,  and  none  else. 

And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  present  act  and  commission,  shall  be  subject, 
nevertheless  to  such  regulations  and  alterations  as  shall  be  made  by  tlie  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  30th  June,  1808,  the  following  act  passed  the  imperial  parlia- ' 

ment,  for  defining  and  regulating  the  powers  of  the  commission  of  teinds, 

in  augmenting  and  modifying  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  which 

made  several  important  alterations. 

I.  WnxasAS,  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1707,  entitled,  Act 
anent  plantation  of  kirks  and  valuation  of  tands,  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  and  the  estates 
of  parliament,  empowered,  authorized*  and  appointed,  the  lords  of  ooundl  and  session,  to 
judge,  cognosce,  and  determine,  in  all  affain  and  causes  which  by  the  kws  and  acts  vf  the 
parliament  of  Scothmd,  had  been  referred  and  did  pertain  and  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
oogniomce  of  commissioners  formerly  appointed  for  that  effect,  as  fully  and  fredy  in  all 
respects,  as  the  said  lords  did  or  might  do  in  other  dvil  causes :  and  certain  powers  men- 
tioned therein,  were  particulariy  granted  by  the  said  act :  and  it  was  thereby  declared,  that 
the  said  act  and  commission  should  be  subject  nevertheless,  to  such  reguhitionsand  alterations 
as  should  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  Uuit 
the  powers  of  the  said  lords  of  coundi  and  session,  as  commissioners  aforesaid,  should  in  some 
respecis  be  defined  and  regukkted,  may  it  therefore  please  your  majesty,  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  to  the  said  lords  of  session  and  council,  as  commissioners  aforesaid, 
except  as  after  spedfied,  to  augment  or  modify  any  stipend  which  shall  have  been  aug- 
mented or  modified  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  yean 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  last  final  decreet  of  modification  of  such  stipend. 

II.  No  stipend  which  shall  be  augmented  or  modified  by  a  decree  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  shall  be  again  augmented  or  modified  until  the  expiration  of  twentjf  years  from  and 
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after  the  date  of  such  decree  of  modification  thereof:  nor  shall  any  such  stipend  be  aug- 
mented or  modified  at  any  future  period,  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  fhnn  and  after 
the  date  of  the  hnt  decree  of  modification  thereof  rcepeetiirely. 

III.  Provided  always,  that  in  all  processes  of  augmentation  or  modification,  in  which  the 
dajrs  of  compearance  had  elapsed,  and  which  shall  haTO  been  celled  in  court  prior  to  the 
I2th  day  of  March  160B,  and  which  shall  continue  to  depend  befbre  the  said  lords  of  council 
and  session  as  commisrioners  aforesaid,  at  or  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  oompe* 
tent  to  the  pursuer  either' to  suspend  the  same  until  fifteen  years  shah  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  the  Uai  preceding  decrae  of  modification,  or  to  prosecute  the  same  to  a  conclusion 
forthwith :  and  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  said  lords  of  council  and  sesnon,  as  com- 
missioners aforesaid,  either  to  grant  or  to  refuse  an  augmentation  in  any  such  cases,  or  to 
pronounce,  or  to  reftne  to  pronounce,  a  decree  of  modification  therein ;  provided  always, 
that  if  the  stipend,  or  any  such  depending  case,  shall  be  augmented  or  modified  by  a  decree, 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  same  shall  not  be  again  augmented  or  modified  until  the 
expiration  of  twenty  yean  fh>m  and  after  the  date  of  such  decree  of  modification  thereof : 
nor  shall  any  such  stipend  be  augmented  or  modified  at  any  future  period  until  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  yean  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  last  decree  of  modification  thereof 
respectively. 

lY.  Provided  fiirther,  that  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  extend  to  any  case, 
where  %  decree  of  modification  haa  been  pronounced  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
now  depends  either  upon  a  petition  to  the  oommissionerB,  or  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords.  . 

V.  Provided,  that  in  the  cose  last  mentioned,  no  such  stipend  can  be  again  augmented  fbr 
fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  modification. 

y  I.  And  in  case  of  the  said  stipend  being  augmented  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  fifteen 
years,  it  ehall  not  be  aftermurds  augmented  or  modified  for  twenty  years. 

VII.  The  oommissionerB  may,  in  every  case,  refuse  to  augment  or  modify  any  stipend, 
either  on  account  of  there  being  no  legal  fund  of  augmentation,  or  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case:  and  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  party  to  propone  all  relevant 
objections  in  any  case  whatsoever  where  an  augmentation  or  modification  shall  be  applied 
fbr,  and  which  objections  shall  be  determined  by  the  said  lords  of  council  and  session  as 
oommlssionen,  as  heretofore. 

YIII.  Every  stipend  augmented  hereafter,  shall  be  wholly  modified  in  grain  or  victual, 
oven  although  part  of  it  shall  have  been  previously  modified  in  money,  or  though  part  of 
the  teinds  shall  be  money  tdnd,  unless  when  it  shall  appear  necessary,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  teinds,  or  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  benefice,  or  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
articles  other  than  grain  or  victual,  which  have  been  in  use  to  be  delivered  in  kind  as 
victual,  that  a  part  of  the  stipend  should  be  modified,  not  in  grain  or  victual,  but  in  money, 
or  such  other  articles  as  have  been  in  use  to  be  delivered. 

IX.  In  case  of  every  decree  of  modification,  it  shall  and  may  be  competent  for  the  said 
ior&  of  ooundl  and  session,  to  convert  the  said  money  stipend  or  money  teind  into  grain  or 
victual,  according  to  the  fiar  prices  of  the  kind  or  description  of  grain  or  victual  into  which 
the  same  shaU  have  been  converted  according  to  an  average  for  seven  years  preceding  the 
date  of  the  modification. 

X.  Where  the  parish  shall  not  be  altogether  in  the  same  county,  or  where  no  fiars  appli- 
cable to  the  kind  of  grain  modified  shall  be  struck,  the  average  of  the  said  seven  yean  shall 
be  taken  from  the  fiar  prices  of  two  or  more  of  the  adjoining  counties.  1 

XI.  No  minister  shall  hereafter  receive  any  part  of  his  stipend  in  grain,  but  the  value 
thereof  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  money,  according  to  the  fiar  prices  for  that  year  for  which  it 
is  payable. 

XII.  Where  no  fiar  prices  shall  have  been  strudc  for  the  county,  or  where  the  parish  Is 
situated  in  more  than  one  county,  the  commissionen  may  direct  the  stipend  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  fiar  prices  of  any  two  or  more  adjoining  counties. 

XIII.  Provided  that  where  there  shall  be  difierent  rates  of  annual  fiar  prices  for  any 
county  01^  stewartry  struck  in  virtue  of  authority  from  the  sheriff*  or  steward,  the  said 
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oonvenkxi  from  money  into  victual,  and  from  grain  or  Yictual  into  money,  dmll  be  i 
according  to  the  highest  annual  iiar  prices. 

XIV.  Any  heritor  may  still,  as  heretofiure,  surrender  his  valued  Urind,  instead  of 
subjecting  his  huids  to  the  stipend  located  upon  them. 

XV.  The  oommisBlonen  of  teinds,  nine  being  a  qiNxnm,  thai  meet  at  taa  o^dock,  ^mhi 
the  tecond  Wednefday  which  shall  hap^  after  the  meeting  of  the  oout  of  seasioB  Ibr 
despatch  of  business  in  November  and  May,  in  ev^ry  year  rsspeoUvely :  and  ooce  »4brtnighl, 
on  Wednesday,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  session,  and  at  suoh  ether  timsib  and  on 
such  other  days,  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  March,  not  being  any  of  the 
days  upon  which  the  oourt  of  session  meets,  as  tiie  srid  lords  of  oouncO  and  aesiton  shall  find 
necessary  or  proper  for  executing  the  powen  committed  to  them  by  this  act 

XVI.  The  said  oommissionen  may  make  rules  and  rogulatSons  for  abridging  the  ibrms 
and  expenses  of  dting  heritois  and  others,  and  fat  exeoutiBg  the  bminesB  oommtttedtothen 
with  as  much  expedition,  and  as  little  expense,  as  possible^ 

XVII.  And  in  order  to  guard  against  collusion,  and  also  in  order  that  no  prooeses  of 
augmentotion  or  for  modification  of  stipends,  shall  be  nised  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
collusion,  every  minister  insisting  in  the  process  of  augmentation,  besides  citing  tiie  iieritor% 
shall  also  dto  the  moderator  and  deric  of  his  presbytery,  and  fiiniish  them.with  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  his  present  stipend,  and  the  addition  to  it  which  he  means  to  cmve,  in 
order  that  the  presbytery,  if  they  shall  judge  it  proper,  may  appear  as  parties  to  the  process; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  presbytery  entering  no  appearance,  the  minister  shall  forthwith 
tnmsmit  to  the  modentor  or  derk  of  his  presbytery,  a  certified  copy  of  the  intarioootor 
pronounced  by  the  court:  and  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  presbytery,  within  five  montlia 
after  such  interlocutor,  to  enter  an  appearance  and  to  show,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  that  the 
decree  of  modification  pronounced  is  cdlnsive  and  pr^jndidal  to  the  benefice :  provided  that 
if  the  presbytery  shall  enter  an  appearuioe  in  such  process,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  court 
to  sutiject  the  minister  insisting  in  such  process.  In  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  expenaes  of 
process  incurred  by  the  presbytery. 

XVIII.  And  further,  all  the  powers  given  and  granted  by  the  said  in  part  redted  act,  to 
the  oommissionerB  theroby  appdnted.  shall  remain  and  oandnue  in  force,  and  reoeive  such 
and  the  like  efi*eot  aa  they  do  at  present,  excepting  in  so  for  as  they  are  altered  or  repealed 
bythisacL* 

The  mxteenth  teetion  of  the  foregoingp  act  empowers  the  hHrds  of  councO 
and  aesiion  ^*  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  abridging  the  forms  and 
ezpensoy"  &c.;  and  in  conformity  they  passed  an  act  of  sederunt  of  6th 
July,  1800^  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  containing  manj  useful 
regulations  still  in  force,  for  the  use  of  the  temd  court  By  all  former 
acts,  a  power  of  making  rules  by  acts  of  sederunt,  was  vested  in  the  court 
of  sesnoD,  mimy  of  which  remain  in  force,  but  the  whole  proceedings  are 
now  regulated  by  the  following : — 

The  lords,  &e^  do  enact,  Imo,  that  fkom  and  after  the  leth  day  of  July,  1809,  it  shaU  not 
be  necessary  for  the  pursuer  of  any  proceas  of  augmentation,  modification,  and  locality,  te 
dte  the  titular  or  tacksman  of  the  tdnd%  or  heritors,  liferenters,  or  other  intromitterB  with 
the  teinds^  in  the  manner  or  upon  the  mducUB  heretofore  required :  but  that  as  soon  as  a 
summons  of  augmentation,  modification,  and  locality,  is  raised  and  signeted,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  pursuer  to  cause  dto  the  titulars  and  tacksmen  of  the  teinds,  heriton,  and 
liferenten,  and  all  othere  having  or  pretending  to  have  interest  in  the  teinds  of  the  parish, 
by  the  precentor  giving  public  notice  fh)m  his  desk,  immediatdy  before  tlie  cangregation  ia 
dismissed  from  the  forenoon  service,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  has  raised  a  summons 
of  augmentation  of  his  stipend,  which  will  be  called  in  court  on  Wednesday,  being  the 
day  of  next  to  come,  not  bdng  less  than  tix  loedb  after  the  date  of  the  first 
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iiotfce ;  and  that  this  notice  shall  be  repeated  for  three  several  Sundays,  at  the  time  above 
mentioned,  and  a  certificate  by  the  precentor,  that  such  public  notice  has  been  given  upon 
three  several  days  in  presence  of  two  of  the  parishioners,  who  shall  subscribe  as  witnesses, 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  him  to  the  punuer's  agent  A  notice  in  writing,  in  like 
terms,  shall  also  be  affixed  to  the  most  patent  door  of  the  church  by  a  measenger  at  arms, 
or  a  constable,  on  the  same  day  when  the  first  notice  is  given  from  the  precentor's  desic,  and 
such  meflenger  or  constable  shall  retain  a  certificate  subscribed  by  himself  and  two  witnesses, 
that  such  notice  has  been  affixed  by  him.  The  pumier  shall  also  cause  notice  to  be  inserted 
three  several  days  in  the  £dinburgh  Evening  Courant,  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  Edin- 
burgh Advertiser,  that  he  has  raised  a  summons  of  augmentation,  modification,  and  locality, 
which  will  be  called  in  court  on  Wednesday,  being  the  day  of  ,  not  being 

lees  than  th  wedes  from  the  date  of  the  first  advertisemenL 

The  mode  ofdUUion  and  inducw  above  mentioned^  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  aUhough  one 
or  more  cf  the  defenders  shtdl  be  a  pupil  or  minora  or  out  rf  the  iingdom,  at  the  time  such 
eiiation  shall  be  given, 

Whes  it  is  necessary  to  call  theofitoen  of  state  for  his  miy'esty's  interest,  it  shall  be  done 
in  the  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  in  use,  upon  the  induda  of  six  weeks. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  citation  to  the  moderator  and  clerk 
of  the  presbytery,  that  the  pursuer  him^  shall  write  to  the  said  moderator  and  clerk,  in 
terms  of  the  17th  seetfon  of  the  statute,  provided  always  that  such  letters  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  presbytery  reoord  one  month  befiuie  the  summons  is  called  in  court ;  and  such  certificate 
by  the  precentor  of  the  parish,  and  messenger  or  constable,  with  the  notices  in  the  newspapers 
above  mentioned,  execution  of  citation  to  the  officers  of  state,  and  certificate  from  the 
presbytery  clerk,  that  the  punuer  has  written  to  the  moderator  and  dark  of  presbytery  in 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  letters  are  recorded  in  the  presbytery  books,  shall  be  held 
as  sufficient  citation  to  all  parties. 

When  any  of  the  defenders  die  during  the  dependance  of  the  process,  his  heir  may  be 
called  by  a  diligence  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  Mudee  hitherto  used ;  but  such  diligence 
may  be  executed  either  by  a  messenger  at  arms  or  by  a  constable ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
waken  a  process,  it  must  be  done  by  a  summons  of  wakening,  in  which  all  parties  having  inte- 
rest must  be  called  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  inducitBf  as  in  the  original  process. 

2ndo,  The  pursuer  of  any  process  of  augmentation,  shall  as  soon  as  the  summons  is  signeted, 
lodge  with  the  derk  of  court  a  note,  stating  the  amount  of  the  stipend,  distinguishing  how 
much  is  paid  in  money,  and  how  much  in  victual,  and  in  what  spedes  of  victual,  and  the 
measure  by  which  it  is  paid  *,  and  also  stating  the  amount  of  the  communion  elements.  The 
pursuer  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  pvoduoe  a  rental  of  the  parish,  distiiyuishing  the  rent 
of  each  heritor. 

3tio,  As  soon  as  the  summons  is  called  in  court,  the  pursuer  may  enrol  it,  and  all  concerned 
will  be  allowed  to  see  the  summons  and  writings  therewith  produced,  in  the  derk's  hand*, 
for  fourteen  days.  After  the  elapse  of  the  term  allowed  for  seeing,  the  punuer  may  enrol 
the  cause,  when  a  proof  will  be  allowed  of  the  rental  of  minors'  hmds  *,  and  the  heriton, 
who  are  major,  will  be  held  as  confessed  upon  the  rental,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  shall 
take  a  day  to  depone,  in  which  case  a  day  sliall  be  assigned  to  the  whole  heritors  who  are 
major,  to  depone  oq  the  rental :  and  one  act  and  commission  shall  be  extracted  for  the 
whole,  upon  which  any  of  the  heritors  or  their  factors  may  depone,  and  upon  which  a  proof 
of  the  rent  of  minors*  knds  may  be  led :  such  act  and  commission  to  be  extracted  at  the 
expense  of  the  heritors  deponing:  but  the  rental  of  minors^  lands  may  be  proved  by  a  certytcate 
thereof  under  the  hand  qf  any  one  of  the  tutors  or  curators  rf  such  msnor,  or  cf  their  factor^ 
without  the  necessity  of  extracting  any  act  and  commission, 

4/0,  When  the  day  assigned  for  deponing  and  proving,  shall  have  ehipsed,  the  pursuer 
may  again  enrol  the  cause,  and  pray  that  the  term  may  be  drcumduced,  and  that  a  remit 
shall  be  made  to  an  ordinary  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  the  rental,  either  aonording  to  the  rental 
which  the  minister  gave  out  abng  with  his  summons,  if  there  has  been  nsi proof,  or  according 
to  the  proof  which  has  been  led,  and  the  certificates  of  rentals  and  decrees  of  valuation 
produced. 
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6to,  When  tlie  ach^e  of  the  proven  rantail  is  prepared,  the  cause  may  be  enroUcd,  in 
order  that  parties  may  be  heard  upon  the  merita.  When  the  court  grants  an  augmenUitioH, 
the  cause  will  be  remitted  to  an  ofdinary»  to  prepare  a  locality,  and  to  report  The  pursuer 
of  the  augmentation  may,  immediately  after  such  remit,  enrol  the  cause  befiNW  the  lord 
ordinaiy,  and  crave  his  hirdship  to  ordain  the  heritors  to  produce  their  rights  to  their  teinds^ 
if  they  luive  any,  In  the  hands  of  the  derfc,  within  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  interiocatorf 
not  being  leas  than  three  monihs  fkom  the  date  thereof:  with  oertificatiao,  that  after  the 
ehipse  of  that  time,  a  remit  ahall  be  made  to  the  clerk  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  locality,  either 
according  to  the  proven  rental,  in  esse  no  rights  are  produoedf  or  according  to  the  righto 
and  interests  which  are  produced  by  the  heritors  t  and  that  this  scheme  so  prepared  shal} 
fmmediately  be  approved  by  the  lord  ordinary,  and  qfieneards  4y  the  emri,  as  an  mterim 
scheme^  according  to  which  the  minister's  stipend  shall  be  paid,  aye  and  antil  a  final  looality 
shall  be  settled,  and  the  ministor  litmlshed  by  the  common  ^^ent  with  an  extracted  decree 
at  the  expense  of  the  heritors,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  take  credit  in  his  account  The 
lord  ordinary  shall  at  the  same  time  ordain  the  heriton  or  their  agents,  to  meet  lor  the 
iMirpose  of  naming  a  penon  to  be  suggested  to  the  lord  ordinary  as  common  agmt  for 
suggesting  the  locality.  A  short  notice  of  this  interlocutor  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Edin* 
buigh  Evening  Courant,  Osledonian  Mercury,  and  Advertiser,  the  expense  thereof  to  be 
paid  by  the  common  agent  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Gto,  And  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  carry  the  said  act  into  execution,  the  sheriff  and 
Stewart  derk  of  every  sheriflHom  and  stowartry  is  hereby  required  within  three  mantktjrom 
the  date  hereof,  to  transmit  to  the  toind  derk  a  certificate  of  the  fiars  for  the  last  seven  yean, 
distinguishing  the  fiars  of  each  year:  and  every  sherifl*  and  Stewart  derk  is  farther  required 
to  transmit  to  the  teind  derk  a  certificate  of  the  fiars  of  every  year  in  all  time  conUng,  %rithin 
fourteen  days  after  they  shall  have  been  struck,  as  they  shall  be  answerable. 

In    PR0CGSSB8  OF  AUGMENTATION,  MODIFICATION,  AND  LOCALITY 

OF  STIPEND— In  the  teind  court,  all  gummonses  and  diligenoes,  cunt 
processus  are  signed  by  the  clerk  of  that  court,  and  not  by  a  writer  to  the 
signet;  but  they  must  pass  the  signet.  The  sunnmons  of  augmentation 
consists  of  two  branches ;  the  first  directed  to  ascertaining  the  suitable 
quantum  of  stipend  to  be  paid  to  the  minister;  the  other,  the  shares  or 
proportions  thereof  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  each  heritor*s  tithes.  The 
summons  also  concludes  for  a  suitable  sum  for  eomrauBion-element  money, 
which  is  modified  at  same  time  with  the  stipend,  and  varies  aooording  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parish;  being  in  general  £8:6:S£^.,  or  £lO 
sterling,  and  in  some  extraordinary  cases  even  more.  Formerly  the 
summons  was  issued  blank,  and  only  filled  up  when  it  was  about  to  be 
fiksd  in  court.  But  the  act  of  sederunt  of  12th  November  1835,  enacts, 
*^  that  no  summons  shall  hereafter  be  issued  blank,  but  shall  be  fully 
libelled  before  it  passes  the  signet :  and  that  the  pursuer  shall  also  state^ 
as  accurately  as  he  can  in  the  summons,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
precise  extent  of  the  parish,  and  other  drcumstances  on  whidi  he  founds, 
in  support  of  his  claim. 

Stipend. — Formerly  the  stipend  consisted  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
in  victual  ddivered  in  kind.  If  the  teinds  of  the  several  heritors  happened 
to  be  ralued  partly  in  both,  the  augmentation  was  sometimes  so  granted 
an  to  exhaust  the  whole  valued  victual,  and  then  a  certain  sum  in  mon^ 
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xras  added  to  complete  the  amount  But  by  the  act,  already  cited  p.  403, 
It  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  stipend  is  at  present  paid. 

The  strong  desire  which  well  disposed  men  hare  to  a^oid  altercation, 
and  personal  disputes,  was  thought  sometimes  to  operate  too  much  with  a 
minister  when  seeking  an  augmentation:  and  in  consequence,  conipromises, 
and  dividing  of  differences  adrerse  to  the  interests  of  the  succeeding 
incumbents  At  least,  frequently  followed.  To  check  this,  the  17th  section 
of  the  same  act*  gives  ^Urections  for  citing  the  moderator  and  clerk  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  directs  the  minister  to  transmit  to  them  a 
certified  copy  of  the  interlocutor  of  augmentation. 

It  was  long  a  debateable  point,  whether  after  a  regular  decree  of 
modification  had  been  granted  and  extracted,  it  was  afterwards  competent 
to  raise  a  new  process,  libelling  a  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and 
crave  an  augmentation.  When  its  competency  was  at  last  declared,  as 
well  as  that  the  judgments  of  the  teind  court  were  subject,  like  those  of 
the  court  of  session,  to  remew,  hy  appeal  to  the  house  of  peers, — ^the 
frequent  appUcations  at  short  intervals,  to  augment  stipends,  rendered 
some  limitation  necessary;  accordingly  the  first  section  of  the  above  act, 
provided  a  remedy.  And  by  the  seventh  section,  the  commissioners  may  in 
every  case  refuse  to  augment  or  modify  any  stipend,  either  on  account  of 
there  being  no  legal  fund  of  augmentation,  or  of  the  drcumstances  of  the 
case.  The  expense  of  the  process  of  augmentation  is  always  borne  by  the 
minister  himself,  unless  the  circumstances  are  very  special  indeed,  whether 
the  heritors  oppose  the  augmentation  or  not.  But  the  heritors  pay  their 
own  counsel  and  agent,  and  are  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  after  process 
of  locality.  Formerly,  when  the  adjustment  of  the  final  scheme  of 
k)cality  was  very  long  protracted,  it  was  usual  for  the  minister,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  extract  his  decree  of  modification,  and  to  compel  the  payment 
of  his  augmented  stipend,  by  charging  a  few  of  the  larger  heritors,  who 
from  the  extent  of  their  free  teind,  could  neither  object  to  this,  nor  suspend 
the  charge,  unless  upon  consignation.  But  one  of  the  excellent  regula- 
tions enacted  by  the  act  of  sederunt  already  cited,f  authorizes  the  common 
agent  to  furnnh  the  minuter  with  an  interim  decreet  of  locality,  at  the 
common  expense. 

Ministerial  jurisdiction  op  the  court  in  regard  op  small 
STIPENDS — By  recent  statutes,}:  a  ministerial  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
on  the  teind  court.  By  the  first,  it  was  statuted  and  ordained,  and  declared, 
that  all  heritors  and  liferenters  of  lands  in  Scotland,  should  be  entitled  to 
have  thelteinds  or  tithes  of  their  lands  valued  at  certain  fixed  rates,  to  be 
paid  for  the  same  in  all  time  coming  :  and  whereas,  in  many  parishes  in 

•  IfJ  Geo.  HI.,  c  J38.         f  5lh  July,  1809.         |  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  84.  •,  6  Geo   I V.,  c.  72, 
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Scotland,  where  the  stipenda  of  the  parochial  ministers  are  payable  out  of 
the  tithes,  in  consequence  of  the  depredation  of  the  9alue  of  money, 
the  stipends  of  such  parochial  ministers  have  become  inadequate  to  their 
support  and  maintenance :  and  on  account  of  the  valuation  of  tithes  which 
has  taken  place,  no  funds  exist  out  of  which  future  augmentations  of  such 
stipends  can  be  granted.  And  whereas  in  several  parishes  wh^re.the 
stipends  of  the  parochial  minuters  are  payable  out  of  funds  and  revenues 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  teinds,  such  stipends  have  also  become 
inadequate  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  ministers  thereof,  and 
no  funds  exist  out  of  which  such  stipends  can  be  augmented  :  and  whereas 
it  is  expedient,  that  means  should  be  provided  for  augmenting  the  stipends 
of  each  of  such  ministers  as  aforesaid,  to  a  yearly  amount  or  value  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterUng,  and  it  appears  that  an  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
these  purposes  into  effect :  it  is  therofore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  thero  shall  in  every  year,  be  set  apart  and  appropriated 
in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  receiver-general  and  paymaster  in  Scotland, 
out  of  the  public  revenues  and  money  received  and  collected  by  him,  an 
annual  sum,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £10,000,  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  And  by  section  second,  the  clerks  of  the  different 
presbyteries  aro  enjoined  to  make  up  accounts  of  the  differont  parishes 
within  each  presbyteiy,  the  stipends  of  which  parishes  do  not  extend  in 
their  yeariy  amount  or  value  to  the  sum  of  £150  sterling,  and  which 
cannot  be  augmented  to  that  extent  under  the  laws  at  present  in  force, 
either  by  reason  of  the  teinds  of  such  parishes  being  already  exhausted,  or 
for  want  of  other  funds,  out  of  which  such  augmentation  could  be  made ; 
or  whero,  from  the  small  amount  or  value  of  the  unexhausted  teinds,  it  has 
been  deemed  inexpedient  to  bring  actions  of  augmentation :  which  accounts 
shall  specify  the  amount  of  each  such  stipend  in  money,  grain,  or  other 
articles,  in  which  the  same  is  payable,  and  the  rate  at  which  such  grain  or 
other  articles,  if  not  in  use  to  be  paid  in  kind,  are  convertible  into  money ; 
and  if  in  use  to  be  paid  in  kind,  the  value  thereof,  on  an  average  of  the  last 
nine  years  preceding  the  passing  of  this  act :  and  the  period  tohen  such 
stipend  was  last  augmented :  and  if  any  unexhausted  teind  remains,  speci- 
fying the  amount  or  value  thereof,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 
The  court  were  thereby  directed  to  take  these  accounts  into  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  certify  such  cases  as  required  to  have  the  stipend  made  up 
to  i^l60,  out  of  the  said  sum  of  £10,000  a-year,  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  requisite  schedules  wero  directed  to  be  recorded  in  the 
exchequer,  in  order  to  precepts  being  issued  by  the  barons  of  exchequer^ 
addressed  to  the  receiver-general,  for  payment  to  the  several  ministers  of 
the  requisite  sums  to  make  each  of  their  stipends  up  to  ^150  a-year. 
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besides  the  sum  payable  to  them  id  name  of  eommumon  elements ^  payable 
out  of  the  teinds.  Under  this  act  of  parliament,  the  small  stipends  have  now 
been  neariy  all  provided  for.  But  it  appearing  on  investigation,  that  many 
ministers,  whose  stipends  were  of  small  amount,  were  without  either  a 
manse  or  a  glebe,  and  the  low  price  of  grain  having  also  caused  the  average 
conversion  to  fall  below  the  sum  reported  at  making  up  the  small  stipends, 
the  sum  of  £3000  was  voted*  to  be  annually  paid  out  of  the  exchequer, 
for  making  up  the  stipends  to  the  sum  of  £  150  per  annum,  so  that  no 
established  minister  in  Scotland  can  have  less  than  i^lSO  per  annum. 
And  besides,  should  the  stipends  be  diminished  f>S  per  annum,  below  the 
sum  guaranteed  by  law,  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  for  their 
being  made  up  by  the  exchequer. 

The  fortn  of  application  to  the  teind  court  is  exceedingly  simple.  It 
must  be  intimated  to  the  agents  for  the  officers  of  state  in  the  matter  of 
tithes.  When  to  make  up  the  stipend  to  £l50,  it  b  done  by  a  minute  in 
the  name  of  one  or  more  ministers  chiming  to  have  their  stipends  made 
up  to  £150,  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  presbytery  derk,  given 
in  and  enrolled  before  the  junior  lord  ordinary.  This  minute  is  allowed 
to  be  seen,  and  at  the  next  calling,  in  the  course  of  the  lord  ordinary's 
hand-roU,  if  no  objections  are  stated  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  state,  a 
remit  is  made  to  the  teind  clerk,  to  prepare  a  schedule :  after  which  the 
case  is  again  put  on  the  lord  ordinary's  band-roll,  and  the  schedule  allowed 
to  be  seen.  If  no  objections  are  offered,  the  lord  ordinary  approves  of 
the  schedule.  The  minute  is  then  enrolled  in  the  inner  house  teind  roll, 
and  the  proceedings  resumed  before  the  whole  lords  sitting  in  judgment  in 
their  ministerial  capacity,  and  the  lord  ordmary's  report  approved  of. 
After  this,  extracts  of  the  schedules  are  transmitted  to  the  exchequer. 

In  the  case  of  the  manse  and  glebe,  (he  application  is  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  petition  to  the  whole  lords,  detailing  the  circumstances  and  history 
of  the  parish.  This  petition  is  either  appointed  to  be  answered,  and  if  no 
objection  be  made,  the  petition  is  de  piano  granted.  In  order  to  defray 
the  expenses,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  is  directed  to  be  kept  off  the  first 
year's  payment 

The  process  of  augmentation,  when  the  minister  insists  on  it  merely  to 
exhaust  the  teinds,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  daim  for  the  defidency  in  the 
exchequer,  will  be  libdled  and  conducted  in  all  points  precisely  as  if  there 
were  abundance  of  free  teinds  in  the  parish  to  pay  him  an  adequate 
stipend.  But  as  soon  as  the  cause  comes  duly  prepared  to  the  augmenta- 
tion roll  for  debate,  decree  for  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parish  will  terminate 
the  suit,  unless,  indeed,  the  heritors  whose  teinds  are  not  valued,  persist  in 
having  the  ceremony  of  a  locality  gone  through.     If  the  whole  teinds  are 
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▼alued,  and  their  amount  agreed  on  aiid  specified  in  the  acheme  of  the 
proven  rental,  the  minister^  without  abiding  a  decree  of  locality,  may 
terminate  the  proceedings  as  to  him,  and  follow  oat  his  appUoation  for 
relief  under  the  acts  lefiarred  to  touching  small  stipends,  as  soon  as  he  has 
got  his  decree  of  augraentatioii.  The  onfy  consequence  of  tiie  hetiton 
demanding  a  process  of  locaUtj,  will  be  to  saddle  them  with  its  expense, 
instead  of  their  allowing  him  to  extract  his  decree  of  modification  at  his 
own  expense* 

In  any  process  of  transportation,  annexation,  disjunction,  and  erection, 
the  patron  or  the  presbyterj  may  insist  as  pursuers  or  plalntifiTs  ;  but  no 
heritor  or  body  of  heritors  can  do  so,  unless  possessed  of  lands  to  the 
extent  of  three  parts  in  four  of  the  valued  rent  of  the  parish.  The 
defenders  are  all  persons  having  a  real  interest  in  the  process,  viz.,  the 
titular,  the  patron,  the  heritors,  the  liferenten,  the  presbytery  within 
whose  bounds  the  parishes  lie:  leaving  out,  of  ooune,  the  parties  at 
whose  instance  the  process  is  insisted  on.  I  have  >dwelt  longer  on  the 
constitution  and  forms  in  thb  court,  than  may  perhaps  be  thought 
necessary;  but  to  the  country  ministers  and  the  country  heritors,  such 
Information  as  is  here  given  may,  It  is  hoped,  be  acceptable^* 

The  auPREMB  oonsistorial,  or  oohmibsary  court. — The  term 
eonsistarial  court,  k  now  applied  to  the  commissary  court,  which  was 
substituted  in  place  of  the  bishop's  court ;  and  the  bishop's  court 
derived  its  title  from  the  courts  held  by  the  Roman  emperorB.t  The 
commissaries  or  ofilcials,  were  anciently  the  delegates  of  the  clergy,  for 
judging  in  those  questions  which  fell  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; 
which  the  clergy  anciently  established,  not  only  In  questions  of  tithes, 
patronage,  scandal,  breach  of  vows,  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in 
all  other  cases  which  were  by  any  means  analogous  to  them.  And  bdng 
early  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  certain  legacies,  they  gradually 
assumed  the  exclusive  right  of  proving  or  confirming  testaments,  and  of 
naming  administrators  for  managing  the  movable  estates  of  such  as  died 
intestate.  The  bishops  judged  not  only  hi  cases  of  adultery  and  divorce, 
because  in  the  church  of  Rome  marriage  is  called  a  sacrammt ;  but  in 
the  restitutldn  of  dowers,  because  they  were  given  in  the  view  of  marriage : 
and  by  the  regiam  majestatem  it  is  declared,  that  debates  concerning 
marriage,  testaments,  advocation  of  kkks,  and  rights  of  patronage,  dso  all 
cases  of  bastardy,  and  all  controversies  in  which  an  oath  intervened; 
because  an  oath  b  an  act  of  religious  worship  addressed  to  the  Deity, 
should  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  consequence  of  this  extensive 
jurisdiction,   the  clergy  were  too  much  called  off  from   their  sacred 

♦  Heirs  Law  DicUonary.    Sir  J.  Coiind  on  Tithes.     Bcveridge's  Forms  of  Process, 
t  B«ll*s  Law  Dictionary. 
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funotions;  they  therefore  oonunitted  the  judicial  part  to  their  vicars,  vho 
were  called  qfieiaU^  or  commissaries.  Hence  the  comroissaiy  court  is 
called  the  Ushop^s  court,  or  the  curia  cJiristianiiatis;  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  cansistorial  court,  a  word  used  to  denote  the  court  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  sat  with  their  coundlt,  the  comiies  consistorianiy  either 
for  the  determination  of  private  causes,  or  for  consultation  on  public 
affairs,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  courts  held  hj  churchmen,  and 
which  gave  the  title  of  the  sacred  eonsistortf  to  the  conclave  of  cardinals. 

At  the  Reformation,  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  exercised  under  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  estates  in 
1560,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  queen  Mary.*  The  queen  made  a 
new  nomination  of  commissaries,  one  in  every  diocese,  who  were  to  act 
under  the  royal  authority,  and  immediately  erected  a  new  commissary 
court  at  Edinburgh,  by  a  grant  dated  8th  February,  1563.  It  has  a 
double  jurisdiction,  one  diocesan^  which  it  exercises  over  the  special 
territory  contained  in  the  grant,  viz.,  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  part  of  Stirlingshire,  although  in  practice 
this  diocese  is  confined  to  the  three  Lothians.  The  other  jurisdiction  b 
universal^  by  which  it  confirms  the  testaments  of  all  who  die  in  Scotland 
without  a  fixed  domicile,  and  reduces  the  decreets  of  inferior  commissaries. 
There  was  but  one  commissary  in  each  diocese,  until  the  erection  of  the 
commissaiy  court  of  Edinburgh,  after  which  inferior  commissaries  were 
established  under  a  commission  from  James  VI.,  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Scotland. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  the  bishops  were  restored  to  the 
nomination  of  their  commissaries  by  act  of  parliament  1609,  c.  6,  and  the 
right  of  naming  the  four  commissaries  of  Edinburgh  was  given  to  the  two 
archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  each  of  whom  was  to  name  two. 
After  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Edinburgh,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews* 
right  of  nominating  two  of  the  commissaries  was  transferred  1o  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  subject,  however,  to  the  archbishop's  approval.  But  since 
the  revolution,  the  nomination  of  all  the  commissaries  has  reverted  to  the 
erown,  there  being  no  legal  successors  to  the  bishops;  and  smce  that  time 
the  commissaries  have  invariably  been  laymen.  Although  the  court  of 
session  is  the  king*s  great  consistory,  yet  it  has  no  inherent  jurisdiction  in 
consistorial  causes  in  the  first  instance;  it  only  judges  in  the  way  of  advo- 
cation. Neither  does  it  give  sentence  in  any  consistorial  cause  brought 
before  it  by  advocation,  but  remits  it  to  the  commissaries  with  instructions 
how  to  proceed :  and  after  the  commissaries  have  delivered  judgment,  and 
the  decree  u  extracted,  they  have  no  power  of  review,  except  upon  a  remit 
from  the  court  of  session. 

»  Act  1667,  c  2. 
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At  the  Restoration,  tt  was  judged  necenary  that  the  commissary  court 
ahould  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights  and  forms,  as  during  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  bad  suffered  very  considerable  inno- 
▼ation.  In  consequence,  they  received  a  new  set  of  instructions  by  his 
majesty  king  Charles  II.,  on  the  91st  January  1666,  as  follows: — 

!•  You  are  to  decide  in  causes  ooiioernin|f  benefices,  teinds,  scandal,  confirmation  of 
testaments,  all  causes  testamentary,  and  all  causes  wherein  oath  is  required,  if  the  same 
exceed  not  forty  pounds,  and  in  all  other  causes  where  parties  submit  themselves  to  your 
jurisdiction.  2.  In  cases  of  declarator  of  nullity  of  marriages,  divorces,  bastardy,  or  adher- 
enoe,  where  the  same  has  any  connexion  with  the  bwfulness  of  marria^  or  adultery ;  all 
which  be]on|r  to  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh  prwaiiv^;  but  when  the  adherence  is  pur- 
sued on  account  of  malidous  desertion  only,  and  where  there  is  no  question  of  the  nullity  or 
lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  the  inferior  oommiaaries  may  decide.  3.  Tliat  in  prooeans  for 
re$  Uves  not  exceeding  forty  pounds,  there  be  two  diets  of  citation :  and  the  defender's  oath, 
if  instantly  offered,  shall  be  taken.  If  the  defender  desire  to  see,  a  short  time  shall  be  given. 
If  the  claim  be  referred  to  his  oath,  and  he  appear  not  to  be  warned  pro  Urtio,  and  died 
personally,  to  be  hdden  as  confesL  if  the  daim  be  small,  and  neither  referred  to  oath,  nor 
instantly  verified,  he  is  to  get  a  short  time  to  answer  verboj  and  if  tnnvened  as  representing 
any  other  permn,  as  executor,  intromittor,  &c,  }Xni  are  to  asrfgn  a  term  to  qualify,  and  give 
in  his  defences  in  writing.  4.  The  same  methods  must  be  observed  in  arduis^  and  that  the 
dispute  be  in  wriUng,  as  the  difficulty  of  the  case  requires.  5.  The  derk  shall  have  one 
book  for  all  the  ordinary  diets  and  acts,  and  another  for  acts  of  litis-oonlestation,  wherein 
shall  be  summarily  set  down  the  substance  of  the  libels,  all^eances,  and  litis-oontestations 
thereon :  which  record  shall  be  suffident,  without  necessity  of  either  extract  or  register,  or 
extracting  an  act  of  litis-coutestation  ad  longum,  except  the  parties  desire  a  long  extract  of 
the  same.  6.  That  your  clerks  keep  a  register  of  all  decreets,  and  those  within  forty  pounds 
be  curtly  recorded.  7.  After  litis-oontestation,  the  party  cannot  pass  from  his  compearance, 
but  all  such  acts  and  decreets  shall  be  parte  comparente.  8.  That  ywu  summons  be  execute 
by  a  suflSdent  man  before  two  witnesses,  and  questioning  the  same  shall  not  stop  the  prin- 
dpal  cause :  and  if  any  of  your  executions  be  found  folse  and  unproven,  the  contrivers  and 
abettors  thereof,  depending  on  your  court,  shall  be  declared  incapable  of  trust  thereafter, 
and  ihrther  punished  according  to  their  aocession  thereto.  9.  You  may  summon  witnesses 
to  compear,  under  such  pecuuial  fines,  as  you  may  think  fit;  and,  on  contempt,  }-our  officers 
are  to  uplift  those  fines,  and  poind  therefor,  the  half  thereof  to  your  own  use,  and  the  other 
to  the  poor ;  and  to  fine  them  in  greater  sums  on  the  second  summons,  or  to  raise  letters  of 
homing,  as  >-ou  think  fit :  and  that  you  be  still  present  at  examining  of  witnesses,  so  your 
procurators  shall  not  perdst  to  make  frivolous  allegeanoes,  under  pain  of  deprivaUon.  IK 
At  advising,  you  are  not  to  consult  or  suflbr  any  procurator  to  be  present  12.  You  shall  decern 
liberal  expenses,  and  ordain  execuUon  therefor,  as  for  the  prindpal  sum.  13.  You  may 
direct  your  precepts  to  your  own  offioen,  messengers,  or  any  other  officer  in  ycfoi  bounds: 
and  on  thdr  deforcement,  you  may  judge  thereon,  and  inflict  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
deforoen^  excepting  escheat,  which  must  be  sued  for  before  the  judge  oompetcgit.  14.  If 
temporal  judges  cognosce  in  causes  belonging  to  you,  you  may  direct  precepts  inhibiUng 
them.  16.  You  shall  give  forth  inhibition  of  great  and  small  teinds,  on  sight  of  the  parlieb' 
title  allenariy.  16.  If  reduction  be  intended  before  the  oommisqaries  of  Edinburgh,  of  any 
of  your  decreets,  you  may  not  the  less  cause  your  sentence  to  be  executed :  and  if  not  punned 
within  year  and  day,  the  party  being  of  age  and  in  the  kingdom,  your  decreet  stands 
unreduoeaUe.  17.  You  and  your  derk  must  live  within  the  commissariat,  under  pain  of 
deprivation^  except,  on  grave  occasions,  you  have  liberty  from  the  bishop.  18.  You  shall 
have  a  register  of  all  the  testaments  you  confirm,  and  shall  yearly  give  authentic  doubles 
thereof  to  the  bishop.  19.  The  derk  at  oompting  on  the  first  day  of  May  and  November 
yearly,  shall  depone  to  the  bishop,  that  all  the  testaments  confirmed  are  booked  in  the  books 
then  produced.    SO.  You  shall  give  forth  no  precepts  in  matters  above  forty  pounds,  till  the 
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decreet  be  exUicted.  SL  On  your  hang  titk  or  decUoed,  the  bishop  is  to  depute  another 
ill  your  room.  2S.  You  must  find  caution  to  compear  the  first  day  of  May  and  Norember 
yearly,  and  oompt  with  the  bishop  or  his  quote-master  for  the  quote  and  contribution  money 
to  the  oommisBaries  of  Edinbni^h,  under  pain  of  five  hundred  pounds  Mies  quolies,  tS.  If 
your  derlc  confirm  testaments  which  are  not  booiud  and  compted  for  to  the  binhop,  your 
office  Tails  ipso /ado,  24.  Your  bishop*s  license  must  be  had  to  admit  your  procurators, 
who  with  yourselYes,  are  to  wear  ifowns :  but  you  may  create  your  own  officers.  S5.  That 
of  the  profits  of  summonses,  sentences,  and  other  writs,  with  the  seal  and  signet,  two 
parts  to  be  the  commissaries',  and  the  third  the  deric's,  he  furnishing  paper,  wax,  ink,  and 
chamber. 

All  matrimoDial  cases,  such  as  actions  of  declarator  of  marriage,  legiti- 
macy, oeamess  of  kin,  adherence,  divorce,  bastardy,  &c,  belong  to  the 
private  jurisdiction  of  the  commissaries.  In  questions  of  bastardy,  their 
jurisdiction  u  limited  to  the  life  of  the  alleged  bastard.  An  action  for 
having  it  declared  that  one  deceased  was  a  bastard,  and  that  his  estate  is 
fallen  to  the  king,  like  all  other  declarators  of  escheat^  must  be  pursued 
before  the  court  of  session.  All  testamentary  cases,  making  up  titles  to 
personal  estates  of  ^lefuncts  by  confirmation,  questions  concerning  execu- 
tory, and  division  thereof,  constitutions  of  the  debts  of  deceased  persons, 
separation  a  mensa  et  thoro,  &c,,  belong  to  the  diocesan  jurisdiction.  In 
causes  having  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  consistorial  causes,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissaries  is  cumulative  with  other  judges  ordinary: 
such  as  in  actions  of  benefices,  tithes  or  teinds,  applications  for  inspecting 
or  sealing  up  the  writings  of  persons  deceased:  or  actions  brought  by 
their  creditors  or  legatees  against  the  executors.  But  when  a  privileged 
creditor  brings  an  action  purely  to  constitute  his  debt,  without  a  conclusion 
for  payment,  such  an  action  is  deemed  purely  consistorial,  and  must  be 
brought  before  the  commissaries  prima  inatantia.  Questions  of  scandal, 
or  verbal  injuries,  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  connstorial ;  and,  so, 
proper  to  the  cognuance  of  the  commissaries  :  and  in  all  instructions 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  crown  to  these  judges,  actions  of  scandal 
are  also  mentioned  as  falling  under  their  jurisdiction. 

For  many  years  past,  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  foculty  of  advocates,  and  appointed  by  the  crown  ad  vUam 
aut  culpamj  and  the  office  has  always  been  esteemed  honourable.  The 
crown  always  appoints  the  principal  commissary  clerk  ad  vitam  aut 
eulpam^  that  is  for  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  principal  clerk  appoints 
his  deputy  derk,  who  is  always  appointed  during  his  own  life,  having  no 
reference  to  the  life  of  his  principal.  He  is  appointed  in  his  commissior 
extractor  of  court,  with  powers  to  name  a  substitute  under  him.  Both 
principal  and  depute  clerks  sign  summonses,  testaments*  dative,  extracts^  and 
other  deeds  of  court  The  crown  also  appoints  the  fiscal  of  court  ad  vitam 
aut  culpam^  whose  office  is  to  give  concurrence  in  actions  where  the 
same  is  deemed  necessary.     The  faculty  of  advocates,  and  the  society  of 
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Boliciton,  are  tlie  practitioiien  of  eourt  The  coomiiMarief  appoint  their 
own  nnoer.  Hu  duty  is  to  execute  edicts  and  summonses  of  court;  call 
the  rolls  in  court  after  the  dorks;  take  charge  of  the  gowns;  attend  the 
office;  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  commissaries'  clerks,  and  other 
memben  of  court  The  officers  of  court  reside,  some  within  the  city,  and 
others  throughout  the  commissariat ;  they  aro  never  admitted  but  upon 
petition,  and  must  find  caution  (that  is,  security)  for  their  iaithful  ad- 
mmistration. 

The  court  has  two  seals  or  signets,  one  larger  and  the  other  smaller, 
on  which  are  engraven  the  crown  and  thistle,  with  the  motto,  nemo  nie 
impune  lacesset ;  and  in  the  circumscription,  si^,  officii  comtmssariatus 
Edinbur^ens.  All  consistorial  summonses,  acts,  and  diligences  therein, 
and  testaments-dative,  &&,  are  signeted  with  the  large  seal,  and  the 
repositories  of  dying  and  deceased  persons  are  sealed  up  with  the  smaller 
one. 

The  actions  competent  to  this  court  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
1.  Consistorial  causes  privative  to  the  commissaries,  such  as  declarators 
of  marriage,  nullity  of  marriage,  adherence,  divorce,  desertion,  bastardy, 
separation,  and  aliment,  and  the  confirmation  of  testaments.  9.  Of 
actions  that  have  a  resemblance  to  consistorial  causes,  such  as  scandal  and 
defamation,  actions  against  the  executor  confirmed,  cognition,  &c.;  and, 
3.  Of  actions  wherein  the  comnussaries  have  only  a  cumulative  juris- 
diction. 

Though  the  decisions  of  the  commissaries  were  always  subject  to 
review  in  the  court  of  session,  still  considering  the  vast  importance  and 
delicacy  of  consistorial  questk>ns,  it  was  long  thought  satisfactoiy  that  the 
accurate  and  deliberate  preparation  of  such  cases  was  obtained  at  a  moderate 
expense,  in  a  court  not  distracted  by  the  multifarious  business  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  and  whose  judges  consequently  became  peculiariy  qualified 
for  their  important  trust.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  transfer  the  consistorial  cases  to  other  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  George  IV.*  the  first  step  towards  thb  design  was  by  suppressing  the 
district  commissaries,  transferring  their  jurisdiction  to  the  sherifl^i  of 
counties,  and  permitting  no  appeal  from  them  unless  directly  to  the  court 
of  session.  In  the  present  reign,t  the  jurisdiction  which  the  commissaries 
of  Edinburgh  possessed  within  their  own  peculiar  district,  has  now  been 
restricted  to  the  couuty  of  Edinburgh;  and  on  the  death  of  the  present 
judges,  this  restricted  portion  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  sherifT  of  Edin- 
burgh :  while  that  which  extended  to  Linlithgow  and  Haddington,  has 
been  already  transferred  to  the  sheriffs  of  these  counties  respectively.     In 

*  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  97.  t  1  Wm.  IV.,  c  GO. 
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tlie  mean  time,  the  commiBiary  court  at  Edinburgh  is  the  commune  fan/m 
for  the  oonfirmatioD  of  testaments  of  persons  dying  furth  of  Scotland; 
and  at  its  final  dissolution,  at  the  death  of  the  present  judges,  the  sheriff 
court  of  Edinburgh  becomes  the  common  court.  No  part  of  the  provincial 
duty  was  difficult,  or  very  unlike  the  ordinary  business  of  a  sheriff's 
court;  •  but  whether  the  transference  of  the  privative  jurisdiction  which  the 
GommisBaries  exercised  over  Scotland,  in  the  great  eonsistorial  questions, 
to  the  court  of  session,  be  any  improvement,  must  be  left  to  the  test  of 
experience.*     Till  the  passing  of  the  recent  statute,  the  court  of  sesdon 


*  The  tnuisference  of  the  priTatlve  jurisdiction  of  the  oommiflEarieB  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
supreme  court,  being  attended  with  fxune  dicadYantageSy  Mr  Lothian  has  the  loUowiiig 
remarlcs  on  their  removal : — 

1.  That  to  secure  one  of  the  advantages  which  was  enjoyed  in  the  eonsistorial  court  where 
there  were  no  vacationtt  the  powers  of  the  court  of  session,  when  not  sitting,  should  in  all 
eonsistorial  questions,  be  vested  in  the  lord  ordinary.  We  do  not  sav  this,  merely  because 
It  is  required  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  litSgant»  whose  rank  and  fortune  are  prt^bly 
dependant  on  the  issue  of  the  suit,  but  because  very  serious  and  irreparable  injury  may 
result  from  the  death  of  either  party  during  the  vacations  of  that  court.  If  the  pursuer  of  a 
divorce  die  before  sentence,  the  guilty  party  has  saved  every  legal  or  conventional  right. 
If  the  defender  dies  befi9re  sentence,  the  daims  of  the  next  of  iJn,  notwithstanding  of  the 
adultery,  are  good  against  the  innocent  pursuer.  It  is  sufficient,  in  both  of  these  events, 
that  there  was  no  divorce.    It  cannot  be  pronounced  after  the  death  of  either  party. 

2.  The  court  of  seasion  should  not  be  limited  in  the  power  of  granting  commisBions  for 
taking  proo£i  to  the  commissaries  alone,  while  they  remain  in  office.  It  was  usual  for  the 
oommissariea  to  grant  commissions  to  qualified  individuals  resident  in  remote  districts  or 
abroad,  where  the  poverty  of  the  party,  indisposition  of  witnesses,  or  any  sufficient  cause, 
called  for  it  When  the  proof  is  not  sent  to  a  jury,  it  is  now,  however,  enacted,  **  that  the 
remit  shall  be  made  to  the  commissary  court  of  Edinburgh,  which  court,  or  any  judge 
thereof,  shall  take  such  proof.." 

3.  It  is  declared,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissaries,  beyond  that  possessed  by  sheriffii 
being  commissaries  in  the  different  counties,  has  entirely  ceased,  **  save  and  except  such  as 
may  regard  the  granting  of  confirmation  o£  testaments  of  persons  dying  fwih  of  Scotland.** 
But  it  b  equally  necessary  to  grant  to  them,  or  to  some  other  court  in  Scotland,  jurisdiction  in 
regard  to  testaments  of  persons  happening  not  to  **  die  fiirth  of  Scotland,"  and ye«  not  having 
any  fixed  domicile  within  it;  fbr  example,  travelling  merchants,  soldiers,  or  foreigners  in 
iicotiand  on  a  visit  In  regard  of  thew  very  ordinary  cases,  by  an  error  in  the  act,  the 
commune  Jorum  is  abolished. 

4.  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  action  of  adherence  to  found  a  divorce,  the  commissaries 
of  Edinburgh,  till  their  offices  become  vacant,  and  after  that,  the  court  of  the  sheriff  of 
Edinbuiigh,  should  be  declared  the  commune  forum  for  citing  parties^  who,  in  vidatioii  of 
their  conjugal  duties,  have  absconded  and  imne  abroad.  As  tne  action  of  adherence  is  not 
made  competent  in  the  court  of  session,  and  the  commune  forum^  as  to  this  particular,  has 
not  been  reserved  to  the  commissaries,  we  do  not  see,  till  the  act  is  amended,  how  a  divorce 
on  the  head  of  wJlAil  desertion,  where  the  party  has  fled  out  of  Scotland,  can  at  present  be 
obtained.  This  certainly  was  not  intended ;  and  no  one  can  reflect  on  the  circumstances 
which  genendly  give  rise  to  the  action  of  adherence,  without  wishing  that  this  error  may  be 
speedily  corrected. 

5.  IJie  act  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  a  form  of  process,  by  which  a  man,  doubtful  of 
the  legal  import  of  his  own  conduct  towards  a  woman,  was  enabled  at  once  to  bring  it  under 
the  judgment  of  the  commissaries.  We  allude  to  the  action  of  declarator  aijrwdam  and 
muting  to  tUence,  which  was  often  the  only  mode  left  to  check  reports  industriously  circulated 
by  a  woman  and  her  friends,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  ibunding  a  claim  of  habit  and  repute. 
This  action  is  not  yet  made  competent  to  the  court  of  session,  while  the  clause  in  the  statute 
which  declares,  <*  that  the  commissary  court  of  Edinburgh  shall  possess  and  exerdae  the  aame 
and  no  other  jurisdiction  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Edinburgh,  than  that  possessed  and  exercised 
by  sherifll^  being  commissaries,  in  other  sheriffdoms  in  SootUind,"  which  plainly  excludes  it 
from  the  court  of  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  it  not  being  competent  in  any  sheriflaom. 

6.  It  is  declared  by  the  statute,  that  actions  of  aliment  are  competent  to  the  sheriff  courts. 
If  interim  aliment  be  meant,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insert  any  sjpch  provision  in  the  statute, 
because  the  judge  orduiary  always  had  the  power  of  adjudging  such  aliment  On  the  other 
hand,  if  permanent  aliment  be  meant,  it  is  obvious  the  sheriffs  csn  only  award  It  on  finding 
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had  no  jurisdiction,  prima  instaniia^  in  such  causes.  It  only  judged  of 
them  by  advocation,  and  remitted  with  instructions.  But  now  a  dause 
enacts,  *'  that  all  actions  of  declarator  of  marriage,  and  of  nullity  of 
marriage,  and  ail  actions  of  declarator  of  legitimacy  and  of  bastardy,  and 
all  actions  of  divorce,  and  all  actions  of  separaiion,  a  tnensa  et  tJioroj 
shall  b®  competent  to  be  brought  and  insisted  on  only  before  the  court  of 
sesnon."  The  same  act  declares  actions  for  aliment  to  be  competent  to 
the  sheriff's  court.*  As  this  act  does  not  include  the  process  of  adherence 
necessary  to  found  the  action  of  divorce,  it  remains  with  the  commissaries 
of  Edinburgh,  against  parties  domiciled  within  their  restricted  terrUory^ 
until  their  offices  become  vacant ;  after  which  it  passes  to  the  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  The  sherifis  of  counties  are  now  competent  to  try  actions  of 
adherence  against  parties  resident  within  their  territory .f 

The  High  Court  op  Admiralty. — The  lord  high  admiral  of 
Scotland  had  anciently  very  extensive  powers  and  jurisdiction,  both  in  a 
judicative  and  a  political  capacity,  and  which  were  exercised  by  a  person 
designed  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  He  was  the  kuig's 
lieutenant  and  justice-general  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  coast  and 
kingdom :  in  this  court,  all  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
were  recorded ;  all  embargoes,  in  time  of  war,  were  laid  on  by  its 
authority ;  and  all  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  issued  under  its 
seal.  It  had  likewise  a  radical  privative  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  and 
mercantile  affairs,  both  civil  and  criminal.  Some  doubts,  however, 
having  arisen,  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  its  limits  and 
f^xtent  were  at  length  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the  foUowing  statute : — % 

that  either  marriage  or  good  ground  for  separation  haa  been  proved :  but  these  questions 
are,  by  the  same  statute,  declared  to  be  excIusiTely  competent  iii  the  court  of  aorion,  thua 
leaving  the  powers  of  the  judges  ordiiury  in  alimentary  questions  exactly  where  they  were : 
while  a  woman  in  the  lower  rentes,  seeking  a  separation  and  separate  aliment  on  the  giuund 
of  maltreatment,  has  lost  the  lienoflt  of  the  commisBary  court 

7.  It  is  a  grave  question  too,  whether,  since  the  law  of  Scotland  holds  nuirriage  to  be 
oontracted  by  express  or  constructive  consent,  it  be  just  to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
means  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  judidaHy  establishing  that  such  consent  bus 
been  interchanged.  It  would  be  better  lo  abolish  the  law  altogether,  under  the  profTered 
protection  of  %vnich,  a  woman  may  be  induced  to  surrender  herself  to  a  consensual  contract, 
than  to  put  that  protection  beyond  her  reach  by  interposing  a  tedious  and  expensive  lawsuit 
But  this  is  an  evil  which  applies  to  all  the  cases  now  transferred  to  the  court  of  session  \  and 
will  be  felt  where  the  policy  of  rendering  justice  accessible  to  the  poor  is  indisputable:  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  suing  for  declarator  of  marif  age  celebrated  in  the 
faceof  the  church. 

The  whole  of  these  errors  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  statute 
attained,  namely,  the  prevention  of  reiterated  appeals^  simply  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  their  third  report  for  1818,  which  was  to  allow  only  one 
appeal,  and  that  directly  from  the  commissary  court  to  the  inner  house  of  either  division 
ol  the  court  of  session,  passing  over  the  bill  chamber  and  outer  house  aItogetl>er.§ 

*  1  Wil.  IV.,  r.  (59,  sec.  63.  +  4  Cwo.  IV.,  c.  97. 
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Our  sovereign  lord,  considering  that  the  clearing  and  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
high  admiral  of  this  kingdom  will  greatly  tend  to  the  adYanoement  and  encouragement  of 
trade  and  navigation:  therefore  his  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates  of 
parliament,  doth  ratify  and  approve  the  fifteenth  act  of  the  twelfth  parliament  of  king 
Jamee  V  L,  in  the  whole  heads,  clauses,  and  articles  of  the  same :  and  decerns  and  dedans 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  to  be  a  sovereign  judicature  in  itself,  and  of  its  own  nature  to 
import  summary  execution.  And  statutes  and  declares,  that  the  said  high  admlxal,  as  he 
is  bis  majesty's  lieutenant  and  justice-general  upon  the  seas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  or 
creeks  of  the  same,  and  upon  fresh  waters,  or  navigable  rivers  below  the  first  bridges,  or 
within  the  floodmarks,  so  fiir  as  the  same  do,  or  can  at  any  time  extend ;  so  the  said  high 
admiral  hath  the  sde  privilege  and  jurisdiction  iu  all  maritime  and  seafiiring  causes,  foreign 
and  domestic,  whether  dvii  or  criminal,  whatever,  within  this  realm,  and  over  all  persons, 
as  they  are  concerned  in  the  same.  And  prohibits  and  discharges  all  other  judges  to  meddle 
with  the  decision  of  any  of  the  said  causes  in  the  first  instance,  except  the  great  admiral 
and  his  deputes  allenarly.  And  statutes,  ordains,  and  declares,  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
said  high  admiral  to  cause  parties  to  become  enacted  and  find  caution,  not  only  for  com- 
pearance, but  for  performance  of  the  acts  and  sentences  of  his  court ;  and  that  he  may 
punish  all  breakers  of  his  arrestments,  and  resisters  of  his  officers  in  the  execution  of  his 
precepts,  and  apply  the  fines  and  amercements  to  his  own  use,  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  And  further  statute^  and  dedares,  that  the  high  court  of  admiralty  is  a  supreme 
court;  and  that  the  decreets  and  acts  of  all  other  inferior  courts  of  admiralty  are  subject  to 
the  review  and  reduction  of  the  said  high  court  of  admiralty.  And  for  the  more  ready  and 
quick  despatch  of  justice  in  maritime  and  seafiiring  causes,  foreign  and  domestic,  whether 
dvil  or  criminal,  within  this  realm,  and  over  all  persons,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in 
the  same,  both  to  natives  and  strangers :  our  sovereign  lord,  with  advice  and  consent  foresaid, 
prohibits  and  discharges  all  advocations  in  the  aforesaid  causes,  from  the  said  court  of 
admiralty  to  the  lords  of  session,  or  to  any  other  judges  whatsoever,  in  all  time  coming : 
and  that  no  suspension,  or  other  stop  to  the  execution  of  the  decreets  or  acts  of  the  court  of 
admiralty  be  passed  by  the  lords  of  session,  at  any  time  hereafter,  except  by  the  whole  lords 
in  preserUia  in  time  of  session,  and  by  three  of  the  said  lords  in  time  of  vacation,  met 
together  to  that  effect ;  and  that  if  any  suspensions  or  stops  shall  happen  to  be  passed  in 
nulimer  foresaid,  the  same  be  summarily  discussed  upon  a  bill,  and  be  privfleged  and 
exeemed  ttom  the  ordinaryoourse  of  the  roll ;  and  if,  upon  discussing  thereof,  the  same  shall 
be  found  to  have  been  unjustly  and  malidously  raised,  that  the  said  high  court  of  admiralty 
may,  upon  the  application  made  by  the  parties  concerned,  modify  and  decern  the  damages 
they  have  sustained  by  the  said  suspensions  and  stops  of  execution  of  their  acts  and  decreets, 
attour  the  expense  of  plea  before  the  lords  of  session,  which  Is  to  be  modified  by  the  said 
lords  of  session.  As  also  his  mi^esty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  foresaid,  statutes  and 
ordains,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  competent  to  the  said  court  of  admiralty  to  review  tlieir 
own  decreets  and  sentences,  if  there  be  just  occasion  for  the  same.  And  his  majesty,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  decerns  and  dedares,  that  it  is  the  sole  right  and  privilege 
of  the  high  admiral  and  his  deputes^  the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  to  grant 
passes  and  safe  conducts  to  all  ships ;  and  inhibits  and  discharges  all  others  to  grant  the  same, 
OS  they  will  be  answerable  upon  their  highest  peril.  And  his  majesty,  with  advice  and 
consent  aforesaid,  casses,  annuls,  and  resdnds,  all  and  whatsoever  laws,  acts  of  parliament, 
or  customs,  contrary  to,  or  anywise  inconsistent  with  this  present  act 

From  this  period  down  to  the  Union,  the  judge  of  admiralty  exercised 

all  the  above  recited  powers  and  jurisdictions :  and  as  the  preservation 

of  the  rights  and  jurisdictions  of  the  court  affected  the  trade  and  commerce 

of  the  nation,  an  act  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  provided, 

That  oU  admiralty  jurisdiction  shall  be  under  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  commissioners 
for  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain :  and  the  court  of  admimlty  now  established  in  Scotland 
shall  be  continued ;  and  all  rcviewrs,  reductions,  or  suspensions  of  the  sentences  in  maritime 
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causes  competent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  shidl  remain  in  the  tame  manner  as  now 
in  Scotland,  until  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  maice  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
judged  expedient  fbr  the  whole  united  Idngdom :  so  as  there  be  always  continued  in  Soot- 
land  a  court  of  admiralty  such  as  in  England,  Hm*  determination  of  all  maritime  cases, 
relative  to  private  rights  in  Scotland,  competent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiialty  court, 
subject  nevertheleBB  to  such  alterations  as  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
BritAiu* 

The  jurisdiction  and  priWIeges  formerly  competent  to  this  court,  have 
been,  smce  the  Union,  exercised  bj  a  lord  high  admiral,  or  vice  admiral, 
appointed  bj  his  majesty,  and  who  again  grants  commissions  to  inferior 
admirals  during  pleasure.  By  the  above  cited  act  of  1681,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  extends  to  all  maritime  causes; 
and  so  comprehends  questions  of  charter  party,  freight,  salvages,  wrecks, 
bottomries,  policies  of  insurance,  and  in  general  all  contracts  concerning 
the  lading  or  unlading  of  ships,  or  any  otiier  matter  to  be  performed 
within  the  verge  of  the  admiral's  jurisdietion.  And  all  actions  for  delivery 
of  goods  sent  on  ship  board,  or  for  recovering  their  value,  or  where  the 
subject  of  the  suit  consists  of  goods  transported  by  sea  from  one  port  to 
another.  All  these  causes  are  privative  to  the  admiralty  court,  and  must 
be  brought  before  it  prima  instantia.  Thus,  though  the  court  of 
session  may  review  the  admiral's  decrees  by  suspension,  it  cannot  carry  a 
maritime  action  from  him  by  advocation;  and  even  when  causes  depending 
before  inferior  admirals  are  brought  by  advocation  before  the  court  of 
session,  they  generally  remit  them  to  the  high  admiral,  who  is  declared 
by  the  statute  sole  judge  in  the  first  instance. 

This  court  has  power  not  only  to  review  and  reduce  the  decrees  and 
sentences  of  inferior  admirals,  but  likewise  its  own.  A  nd  there  is  frequently 
occasion  for  the  high  admiral  to  review  his  own  decrees:  because  defenders 
are  often  decerned  in  terms  of  the  libel,  for  failing  to  find  caution,  de 
judicio  sisH  et  Judicatum  solvi :  and  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
court  of  admiralty  should  be  vested  with  power  to  exact  such  caution, 
because  frequently  strangers  are  cited  before  it,  who  might  by  withdraw- 
ing out  of  the  kingdom,  render  its  jurisdiction  ineffectual,  unless  caution 
(security)  was  found.  It  is  therefore  the  uniform  custom  of  this  court  to 
ordain  defenders,  in  causes  purely  maritime,  to  find  security  accordingly; 
and  upon  their  failing  to  do  so,  to  decern  in  terms  of  the  libel.  The 
defender  may  be  compelled  either  to  find  such  security,  or  to  go  to  prison 
upon  the  pursuer's  application,  even  before  the  action  is  called  in  court : 
the  pursuer  deponing  that  he  has  just  reason  to  suspect  that  the  defender 
is  about  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  in  meditatiane  Jv^ie.  And  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  pursuer  must  find  security  for  the  defender's  expenses 
and  damages  (if  insbted  for)  in  the  event  he  shall  be  found  entitled  thereto. 

*  5  Anne,  cap.  8. 
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It  wafi  ako  peculiar  to  this  court,  for  libels  to  contain  different  condusiona. 
For  instance,  thej  might  contain  a  constitution  of  the  debt  against  the 
common  debtor,  and  a  forthcoming  against  the  person  in  whose  hands 
arrestments  have  been  used;  or  a  constitution  of  the  debt,  and  a  sale  by 
auction  of  the  ressel  arrested.  Judgments  pronounced  upon  such  actions 
hare  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  court  of  session. 

This  court  was  also  competent  in  mercantile  matters,  but  had  no  priva- 
tive jurisdiction  therein,  nor  was  entitled  to  exact  security  from  the  parties, 
as  in  maritime  cases.  Thus  the  high  court  of  admiralty  had  a  cumulative 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  with  the  court  of  session,  between  mer- 
chants and  others  beyond  seas,  and  between  them  and  persons  in  Scotland, 
arismg  from  contracts,  or  otherwise  relating  to  commerce;  and  actions 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  found  competent 
to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  being  in  re  mercatoria;  but  deputy 
admirals  had  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  merely  mercantile.  In  a  case  which 
depended  before  the  court  of  session,  on  17th  July  1506,  the  competency 
of  the  admiral's  arrestment,  founded  upon  an  inland  bill,  having  been 
objected  to,  the  lords  by  a  solemn  decision  sustained  the  arrestment. 

The  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland  held  his  office  from  the  crown, 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  had  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
judge,  clerk,  and  all  the  subordinate  admirals  in  Scotland. 

The  procurator-fiscal  of  court  held  his  office  by  gift  from  the  judge- 
admiral,  and  enjoyed  it  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  His  duty  was  to  give  his 
concurrence  in  all  actions  before  the  court  when  necessary. 

The  faculty  of  advocates  were  entitled  to  plead  and  practise  before  this 
court,  as  well  as  the  procurators  belonging  to  it. 

.  The  principal  clerk  of  court,  who  is  the  extractor,  hdd  his  office  from 
the  high  admiral,  and  enjoyed  it  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  The  depute 
clerk  held  hb  commission  from  the  principal,  and  the  office  depended 
upon  the  principal's  life. 

The  macers  of  court  were  appointed  by  the  judge-admiral.  Their 
duty  was  to  execute  summonses  and  warrants  of  court;  or  when  the 
party  was  at  a  distance,  to  grant  concurrence  to  messengers  at  arms  to 
do  so. 

The  British  arms  and  an  anchor  were  engraven  on  the  seal ;  with  the 
motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense :  and  in  the  circumscription^  Siffillum 
Admvralitaiis  Scotia.* 

In  the  present  reign  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  Scotland  has  been  entirely 
abolished,  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  court  of  session,  by  ^^  An 
act  for  uniting  the  benefits  of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  with  the  ordinary 

•  Bell's  Law  Dictionary.     Bo\d*8  Proceedings  before  the  Inferior  Courts  in  Scotland. 
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jurisdictioD  of  the  court  of  session,  and  for  making  certain  other  alterations 
and  redactions  in  the  judicial  establbhmaits  of  Scotland,'*'*'  as  follows : — 

XXL  And  whereas  all  maritime  cautea  may  now  be  brought  by  reriewi  before  the  court 
of  senon,  and  many  eauses  formerly  heard  and  determined  by  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
are  now  remitted  to  the  jury  court :  and  whereas  the  court  of  justiciary  holds  a  cumuhtiTe 
jurisdiction  with  the  high  court  of  admiralty  as  to  aU  crimes  competent  to  be  tried  by  the 
high  court  of  admiralty :  and  whereas  it  has  become  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  main- 
tain  any  separate  court  for  maritime  or  admiralty  causes;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  be  abolished,  and  that  hereafter  the  court  of  session  shall  hold  and 
exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  ciril  causes  and  proceedings,  of  the  same  nature 
and  extent  in  all  respects  as  that  held  ad  exercised  in  regard  to  such  causes  by  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  before  the  passing  of  this  act:  and  all  applicaUoos  of  a  summary  nature 
connected  with  such  causes,  may  be  made  to  the  lords  ordinary  on  the  bills:  prorided  alwE}i 
that  all  such  causes,  not  exceeding  the  Talue  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  shall  be  instituted 
and  carried  on,  in  the  first  instance,  before  an  inferior  court,  in  the  manner  directed,  and 
with  the  exceptions  specified  in  an  act  of  parliament  of  Scotland  passed  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  intituled  An  Act  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  Judicatories. 

€Ihebiff's  Court Like  most  of  our  other  offices  of  jurisdiction, 

that  of  sherifT  had  formerly  been  hereditary  in  the  great  families  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriflT  seems  anciently  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  session  naturally 
drew  to  it  the  more  important  feudal  questions.  The  office  of  sherifT,  in 
Scotland,  diiTers  yery  essentially  from  the  same  office  in  England.  By 
8tatute,t  after  the  attempt  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  on  the  British  crown, 
the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  resumed,  and 
annexed  to  the  crown.  The  crown  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  the  king  has  alone 
the  right  of  creating  courts  of  judicature. 

The  king,  therefore,  is  sherifT- in-chief  over  every  county,  and  appoints 
a  deputy.  The  sheriff  depute  is  the  magistrate,  or  judge  ordinary  con- 
stituted by  the  crown  over  a  particular  shire  or  county.  The  office  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
attached  to  it,  and  the  numerous  and  important  duties  falling  to  be 
discharged  by  it,  the  legislature  has  wisely  provided]:  that  there  shall  be 
one  sheriff  depute,  or  steward  depute,  in  each  county  or  stewartry,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  must  be  an  advocate  of  three  years*  standing, 
and  who  is  likewise  very  properiy  declared  incapable  of  acting  as  an 
advocate  in  any  case  brought  from  the  county  of  which  he  is  the  sheriff 
depute.  These  deputes  are  each  authorized  to  name  one  or  more  sub- 
stitutes, either  over  the  whole  shire,  or  within  a  particular  district  of  it, 
for  whom  the  depute  is  responsible ;  and  they  may  not  only  hold  courts  at 
their  chief  bui^hs  or  county  towns,  but  itinerant  courts,  when  or  where 
they  please,  or  where  they  shall  be  directed  by  his  majesty,  on  previously 
publishing  notice  at  the  several  parish  churches  within  the  district  where 

•  1  Wil.  IV.,  c  69,  s«%  xxi.  f  20  Geo.  IL,  c,  43,  ♦  Ibid. 
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they  intend  to  hold  their  court  Every  deputy  is  bound  to  reside  personally 
within  hit  county  or  stewartry  fc^  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  AU 
the  sheriff  deputes  who  were  appointed  by  the  act  in  1756,  or  shoidd 
afterwards  be  appointed,  are  to  hold  their  offices  ad  vitam  aut  eulpam : 
but  for  malTeisation,  or  misbehaTiour  in  his  office,  a  sheriff  depute  may 
be  deposed  b^  the  court  of  session,  at  the  suit  either  of  the  king's  advocate, 
or  of  any  four  freebolderi^  who  before  the  passing  of  the  reform  bOl  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  membei^  of  parliament  for  the  county : 
or  in  the  event  of  ddinqueney  being  charged  and  established  against 
him  in  pariiament,  an  address  founded  on  it,  to  the  king,  by  either  house^ 
would  of  course  produce  his  removal  from  office.* 

No  sherifl^  or  Stewart  depute  or  substitute,  can  be  steward,  chamber- 
kin,  or  commissioner,  in  any  subject  whatsoever,  nor  collector  of  the 
oess,  neither  can  he  exercise  nor  act  in  the  service,  em|doynlent,  or  office 
of  any  such,  under  the  penalty  of  an  ipso  faeto  forfeiture  of  his  office  of 
sheriff. 

'  The  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  both  civH  and  criminal,  was  anciently  nearly 
as  ample  withm  his  own  territory  as  that  of  the  supreme  courts  of  session 
and  justiciary  was  over  the  whole  kingdom :  for  he  received  in  his  court 
the  four  pleas  of  the  crowti,  viz.,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  fire-raising, 
when  authorcEcd  by  the  justiciary;  and  he  judged  in  declarators  of  pro- 
perty, or  i^eas  of  right,  and  in  other  questions  of  the  greatest  importance: 
and  even  after  his  jurisdiction  came  to  be  more  limited,  it  retained  for  a 
considerable  time  this  supreme  mark^  that  it  received  causes  from  dife 
baron-courts  of  subject-superiors  to  the  sheriff  court  And  to  this  day 
the  dieriff  judges  inf  all  actions  upon  contracts  or  other  povonal  obli- 
gations to  the  greatest  extent,  whether  the  suit  be  brought  against  the 
debtor  hhnself  or  his  representative,  in  forthcomings,  in  poindings  of  the 
ground,  in  mails  and  duties,  and  in  all  possessory  actions,  as  removings, 
rejections,  spulzies,  &c. :  in  all  brieves  isstdng  from  the  chancery,  as  of 
inquest,  terce,  divisk>n,  tutors,  &c,  and  even  in  adjudications  of  landed 
estates,  when  proceeding  on  the  renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir,  but  in 
no  other  adjudications,  except  perhaps  adjudications  in  implement  His 
present  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as  theft, 
and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleab  of  the  crown ;  and  he  is 
competent  to  most  questrons  of  public  poUoe,  and  has  a  cumulative  juris- 
diction with  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.,f  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  January  1834,  the  sheriffs  or  Stewarts  depute  of  the  respective 
counties  in  Scotland,  (excepting  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow, 

*  81  Geo.  II.,  0. 19.  t  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  97. 
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ffhich  sheriffdoms  shaU  be  and  remain^  tbe  commiisariot  of  Edhiburgb,  as 
provided  for  bj  the  same  act)  Adli  fill  the  office  of  commissary  and  sheriff 
subsfitutes  within  their  respectire  shires,  and  shall  exercise  within  their 
respectire  oommissariots,  the  power  and  aijtthority  exercised  by  the  former 
inferior  commissioners^  with  certain  exceptions  pronded  by  the  ad.  By 
another  act,  SOth  May  1S25,*  it  is  enacted,  that  firom  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  sheriff  in  Scotland,  withm 
his  county,  to  hear,*  try,  and  determine  all  dvil  causes  and  complaints, 
that  may  be  completely  brought  before  him,  wherein  the  debt  or  demand 
shall  not  exceed  the  Value  of  eight  pounds  sterling,  exdusire  of  expenses 
and  fees  of  extract,  in  a  summary  way. 

Sheriff's  Duties  and  Jurisdiction  in  Criminal  Matters. — 
Sheriffs  are  bound  to  attend  the  judges  of  justiciary  when  on  their  circuit 
ayres :  and  since  the  new  regulation  of  thdr  courts,  they  reliere  justices 
of  the  peace  of  a  great  part  of  the  criminal  business,  judicial  as  well  as 
ministerial  and  magisterial,  which  deroWes  on  their  brethren  in  England.  * 

The  old  method  of  taking  up  dittayf  by  the  stress  and  Porteous  rolls,} 
was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  and  the  act§  directs,  that  after 
the  1st  May,  1710,  the  sheriffs,  magistrates  of  burghs,  and  other  inferior 
judges,  shaU  upon  the  S8d  day  of  February  and  9Sd  day  of  July,  annually, 
hold  courts  at  their  usual  places  of  sitting,  there  to  receiTc  information  of 
matters  criminal  to  be  tried  at  the  ensuing  circuits.  And  these  magi- 
strates are  bound  to  transmit  written  abstracts  of  the  accusations  offered 
to  them  at  their  respectire  courts,  forty  days  at  least  before  the  sitting  of 
the  respectiTc  circuit  courts,  to  the  lord  justice-deric  and  his  deputies, 
containing  the  material  cncumstances  of  the  sereral  charges,  and  of  the 
eridence  by  which  they  are  supported,  so  as  indictments  may  be  prepared 
in  due  time,  and  in  proper  form,  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  accused. 
This  statute  farther  commits  the  making  of  presentments  to  the  justieea 
of  the  peace  assembled  in  quarter  sessions,  or  in  two  meetings  to  be 
held  by  them  for  that  special,  purpose,  on  the  days  already  mentioned. 
But  in  practice  this  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  sheriff,  whose  office 
was  new-modelled  in  1748,  on  a  plan  which  affords  far  better  security 
than  formeriy  for  his  skill  and  diligence  in  such  matters;,  and  imposes  on 

•  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  24. 

t  pittay,  is  a  technfcal  term  in  crimioal  law,  dgnifVSnf  the  matter  of  oluu^e,  orgraind 
of  indictment  against  a  penon  aociued  of  a  crime.  The  manner  of  taking  up  dittay,  as  it 
ma  termed,  or  obtaining  information  and  presentments  of  crime,  in  order  to  tvial,  hw 
undergone  varioiiB  changes. — BeWi  Law  Diet. 

\  Portemu  lio^— This  was  a  roll  of  the  names  of  offenders,  which,  by  the  old  practioa 
of  the  justidai^  court  was  prenared  by  the  justioe-deric  from  the  informations  of  crimes 
Aumished  to  him  or  his  deputies,  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  diffex«nt  districts  compre- 
hended within  the  circuits.  The  justioe-derk  seems  also  to  hare  prepured  the  indictments^ 
and  to  have  taken  the  other  steps  necessary  for  bringing  offenden  to  ^vatiod.-^Befft  Law 
Diet. 

§  8  Anne,  c.  16. 
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him  tbe  oUigalion  of  making  immediate  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
cireumatances  of  erery  crime  committed  in  his  theriflrdom,  as  soon  as  his 
fiscal  or  the  party  injured  shall  prefer  any  complaint  to  him.  Hence  it 
generally  happens,  that  the  ofiender  has  been  arrested  or  held  to  bail,  and 
the  whole  precognition*  finished  and  transmitted  to  his  majesty's  advocate, 
who  is  now  the  proper  ofilcer  for  receiving  it,  before  the  statutable  day  for 
the  presentment  of  crimes. 

For  illustrating  with  greater  efiect  the  sheriiT's  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
matters,  we  shall  here  briefly  advert  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  justiciary.  This  results,  in  some  instances,  from  the  nature  of 
certain  crimes:  for  example,  m  the  case  of  treason,  for  which  the  lord 
advocate  alone  can  prosecute :  all  prosecutions  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
sheiifffl^  magistrates  of  burghs,' other  inferior  judges  or  officers,  for  negli- 
gence, corruption,  or  malversation  in  ofilce,  to  which  may  be  added  pro- 
secutions for  deforcement  of  messengers.  In  other  cases,  this  exclusive 
prerogative  is  the  creature  of  statute:  such  as  the  crime  of  8€frnxng^\ 
or  extorting  meat  and  drink  from  others  by  force  or  menaces;  the  crime 
of  notour  adultery ;:(  that  of  assaulting  ministers  for  causes  pertainiog  to 
their  clerical  functions;  that  of  blasphemy,  or  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  trinity;  that  of  clandestine  mairiage,  if  the  celebrator  is  to  sufTer 
banishment,  or  corporal  pains;  that  of  seducmg  artificers  to  go  abroad;^ 
and,  in  general,  that  under  all  statutes  inflicting  the  doom  of  trans- 
portation, whksh  is  not  within  the  commission  of  the  sheriff,  or  other 
inferior  judges :  while  this  affords  a  ground  for  the  like  interference  as  to 
simple  banishment  from  Scotland.  This  catalogue  is  still  augmented  by 
that  of  incest;  the  cursing  or  beating  of  parents;  the  attempt  to  kill  a 
minister,  or  rob  his  house;  the  fighting  a  duel;||  the  invading  (assaulting) 
of  a  privy  counsellor;  the  new  felonies  created  by  the  riot  act;1[  the  enlisting 
of  soldiers  to  serve  in  a  foreign  state,  all  which  are  peculiar  to  the  justi- 
ciary.    Besides  all  those  offences  against  the  officers  of  the  revenue  acting 

*  Prvcognttion  to  an  eiamination  by  the  judfo  ordinary  or  justices  of  the  peace  where 
any  crime  has  been  oommitted,  In  order  that  tne  facts  connected  with  the  offence  may  be 
ascertained,  and  full  and  perfect  information  giyen  to  the  public  orosecutor,  to  enable  him 
to  prepare  the  libel  or  indictment,  and  carry  on  the  prosecution.  In  this  investigation,  the 
witneans  are  not  usually  put  upon  oath,  and  they  must  be  examined  sepaiatelv ;  nor  is  the 
accused,  nor  any  person  in  his  behalf,  admitted  to  be  present  when  thepreoognition  is  talcen. 
Those  who  luiow  any  thing  of  the  fiict  may  be  compelled  to  come  /orward :  and  for  this 
purpose  the  judge  grants  a  warrant  to  summon  them,  which,  should  they  disobey,  will  be 
fbUowed  by  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  until  they  comply.  The  precognition  must  be  taken 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  criminal  letters;  for,  after  that, communicati<^ between  the 
proescutor  and  the  witnesses  are  improper. — BeWz  Law  Diet, 

f  By  statute,  1581,  c.  106.;  1661,  c.  21;  1695^  c.  261. 

\  Notour  adultery,— The  law  of  Scotland  malces  a  distinction  between  simple  and  notour 
adultery.  The  latter  is,  where  issue  is  procreated  between  the  adulteren;  where  they  are 
Imown  to  live  together  at  bed  and  board ;  or  where  they  give  scandal  to  the  church,  and  are 
excommunicated  for  their  obstinacy.  Bv  act  of  parliament,  1651,  c.  20,  notour  adultery  was 
punished  by  the  kw  of  moreables ;  and  by  a  posterior  statute,  1663,  c.  74,  it  was  rendered 
capital.    The  punishment  of  simple  adultery  is  arbitrary. — Bell**  Law  Did, 

§  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  27.  ||   1600,  c.  12.  1  1st  Geo.  I ,  c.  5. 
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in  their  duty,  which  the  statutes  of  lat^  times  hare  raised  to  the  rank  of 
felony,  and  punished  with  death.  In  like  manner,  it  is  only  to  the  lords 
of  justiciary,  and  never  to  any  inferior  judge,  that  the  court  of  session 
renut  in  eases  of  forgery  or  falsehood;  and  in  ancient  praotkse,  the  four 
fleas  of  the  cronm^  murder,  robhery,  rape,  fire-raisiog :  of  the  two 
former  of  which  the  sheriff  is  now  deemed  competent  This  court  too 
may  appoint  a  sheriff  depute,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  pro  tempore^  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  Porteous  rolls;  and  in  virtue  of  their  nebUe 
qffiekanj  they  assign  aliment  to  prisoners;  visit  and  approve  of  new  gaols; 
assign  particular  places  of  keeping  for  prisoners,  such  as  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh;  liberate  those  whose  lives  are  in  danger  from  confinement: 
it  authorizes,  too,  the  edictal  citation  of  vagabond  or.  lawless  and  desperate 
persons,  who  have  no  established  dwelling-place;  and,  hi  certain  instances, 
reviews  the  sentences  of  inferior  judges. 

The  lords  of  justiciary  can  also  take  special  cognizance  of  malversations 
of  public  officers :  they  may  summarily  inflict  a  suitable  censure  on  mes- 
sengers and  macers  for  negligence,  extortion,  or  any  other  abuse  in  the 
citation  of  pannels,*  witnesses,  or  assizers  ;  or  in  the  taking  and  convisyiog 
prisoners  on  their  warrants :  on  gaolers,  for  cruelties  or  oppression  towards 
prisoners  for  crimes:  on  the  magistrates  of  burghs,  for  the  escape  of 
such  prisoners,  or  the  insufficiency  or  unwholesomeness  of  their  gaols :  on 
sherifis,  for  fsilure  to  attend  the  judges  on  their  circuits,  or  inaccuracy  in 
the  execution  of  the  Porteous  rolls,  or  of  warrants  for  the  conveyance  of 
criminals,  or  the  like  :f  on  the  derks  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  for 
exacting  improper  fees,  or  for  gross  omisnons,  blunders,  or  falsehoods  in 
the  act  of  their  official  duty. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  notice,  that  there 

*  Panndt  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  accused  penon  in  a  criminal  action  from  the  time  of 
his  appearance.— BeU*«  Law  Did. 

Pa9ul,  in  English  hiw,  is  used  more  particularly  for  a  schedule  or  roll  containing  Uie 
names  of  such  jurora  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon  any  trial ;  and  the  impnnnelling  a 
jury  is  the  entering  their  names  by  the  sheriff  into  a  panel  or  little  schedule  of  parchment— 
Tondin's  Law  Diet, 

f  More  particularly  in  regard  to  sherifii^  the  judge  on  the  southern  drcuit.  in  May, 
1788,  depriTed  the  steward-eubstitute  of  Kiriccudbright  of  his  office,  and  declared  him 
incapable  of  holdingit  for  the  future,  for  an  irregulantv  in  the  execution  of  the  cftaiion  of 
the  pannels  in  the  rorteous  roU.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  1744,  the  sheriflP-depute  of 
Wigton  having  fiuled  to'^attend  the  judges  on  their  drcuit,  was  ordered  before  the  court  at 
Ekiinburgh,  and  publidy  reprimanded.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1777,  the  judges  on  the 
northern  drcuit  reported  to  the  court,  that  the  sheriff  of  Sutheriand  had  hiled  to  attend 
them,  or  to  offer  any  excuse  for  his  absence,  for  which  he  was  reprimanded.  Nay,  on  tha 
td  May,  1720,  the  judges  on  the  western  drcuit  found  the  sheriff  of  Wigton  liable  in  a  fine, 
and  in  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  for  the  execution  of  an  uniust  and  cppresriTe  sen- 
tence; though,  from  the  more  recent  judgment  in  the  case  of  Jonn  Gray,  sheriff-depute 
of  Wigton,  en  the  complaint  of  James  maclde,  for  refusing  to  reoeiTe  or  transmit  the 
presentment  of  a  criminal  at  his  instance,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  sheriff  is  now  entitled 
to  the  beneftt  of  a  trial  in  such  cases,  by  an  assise  summoned  on  a  libelled  charge  in  common 
course.  In  short,  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  of  every  dMree,  are  under  the  a^» 
iiizance  of  the  court  of  justidary,  not  only  for  ordinary  transgressions,  but  also  for  such  as 
thuso  into  which  they  may  have  inadvertently  fallen  in  their  offidal  capacity. 
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are  oerUin  privfleges  which  attach  to  pardcolar  dagtea.  For  insunce, 
Scottish  peers,  hj  the  treaty  of  Uniony  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Bri^sh 
peers,  except  that  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords  in  their  own  right,  and 
especially  the  priyilege  of  bdng  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain;  conse- 
quently the  rule  in  such  cases  is  as  follows :  for  high  treason,  petty 
treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  also  lor  murder  or  any  other  felony, 
they  are  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  their  own  order,  assembled  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  stewa^,  of  Great  Britain  ;  towards  which  trial  a 
bill  must  be  found  in  terms  of  the  statute*  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve 
men,  who  may  be  commoners,  and  before  a  special  commission,  which  shall 
issue  for  that  purpose.  This  privilege  is  inherent  in  all  the  individuals  of 
the  Scottish  peerage,  equally  as  in  the  sixteen  peers  who  represent  that 
order  in  the  house  of  lords :  and  even  for  those  men^bers  of  the  peerage, 
such  as  females,  minors,  and  formerly  papist8,t  who  cannot  be  elected  as 
representative  peer&  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  offences  of  a  lower 
degree,  the  Scottish  peers,  like  the  British,,  are  answerable  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  ;  and  it  is  said  also,  that  they  are  liable  to  attachment  for 
such  contempts  of  court  as  are  of  a  high  degree.  For  instance,  James 
earl  of  Roseberry  was  outlawed  in  the  court  of  justiciary  on  a  libel):  for 
deforcement.^     And^  in  1740,  the  eari  of  Morton  was  tried  there  on  the 

*  6  Anne,  c  23. 

t  There  fa  now,  sinoe jnsBlng  «<  the  Rdlef  BlU,'*  no  distinction  made  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  CathoUc  nobility. 

%  Ubd,  is  tued  in  Scotch  law  in  diflbrent  rfgnifications :  it  is  applied  to  the  fbrm  of  the 
complaint,  or  the  ground  of  the  charge,  on  whidi  either  a  dvil  or  cnminal  pposecution  takes 
place.    It  is  also  applied  to  scandal  reduced  into  writing. 

CrimifuU  Uhel^  whether  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  or  of  criminal  letteis,  is-in  a  syllogistic 
form,  in  which  the  ma^  propodtien  states  tlM  crime  by  ibi  appellation,  or  by  description^ 
and  that  it  is  severely  punishable.  The  minor  proposition  arers  that  the  pannel  has  been 
gidlty  of  this  crime,  and  states  the  particuhun  of  tae  deed  which  he  has  don^  The  oimdu» 
man  is,  that  on  conviction  the  pannel  ouc ht  to  suffer  the  pains  of  law. 

In  a  dvU  action, — In  the  supreme  dvil  court  the  libel  is  contained  in  letters  pasring  under 
the  signet,  called  a  summons,  which  runs  in  the  ldng*s  name,  and  is  addressed  to  messengers 
at  arms  or  sherifl^  in  that  part  The  pursuer's  (or  plaint!  fl^)  title  to  insist  in  the  action  is 
stated ;  the  ground  of  Jiis  action,  and  the  conduslons  by  which  justice  is  to  be  done  to  him, 
are  put  in  the  form  in  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced ;  and  the  whde  doses  with 
an  order  on  the  mosenger  to  dte  the  defender  to  appear  in  court,  and  hear  decree  given 

Sainst  him,  in  terms  of  the  condudons  of  the  libd,  or  to  show  cause  on  the  oontnry.  Where 
e  summons  is  rdsed  in  an  inferior  court,  it  does  not  run  in  the  king's  name,  but  in  the 
judge's,  and  is  directed  to-the  officers  of  court,  who  by  the  will  of  the  summons  are  ocderad 
to  cite  the  defender  to  appear,  that  he  may  hear  decree  given  egEiiiBt  him. 

Ubel. — Scandal  reduced  into  writing  and  published  or  drcul^ed,  is  of  aU  others  the  most 
public  and  permanent,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  punished  with  greater  sererity  than  where 
the  scandal  is  merely  spoken :  the  emimtu  injurandi  is  likewise  more  denrlr  psoved.  This 
offence  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  of  a  dvil  action  ror  reparation,  or 
of  a  combination  of  both  actions.  The  offence  consists  dther  in  turning  the  person  Into 
ridicule,  or  in  bkickening  his  mond  character;  and  the  punishment  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  malignity  of  the  dispodtion  which  the  offender  may  have 
di8cuvered.^Bdr<  Law  Diet, 

$  Deforeemenif  is  an  act  of  contempt  for  the  kiw,  consisting  of  a  vident  oppodtion  and 
hindenince  to  an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  offidal  duty.  He  must  be  a 
lawful  officer,  dther  a  messenger^tt-arms,  or  other  officer  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
diligence  or  other  warrant  or  order  may  be  legally  intrusled,  and  the  nesistanos  must  be 
offered  to  him  while  engaged  either  in  the  ibrnrial  execution  of  the  official  net,  or  alter  he 
has  aaniined  the  official  character,  and  is  in  immediate  proparatieu  (tn  actu proximo)  X» 
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same  libel  with  other  penone  of  lower  rank,  for  the  crimes  of  agsault, 
oppreftion^  and  wrongous  imprisonment.* 

enter  on  the  formalities.  The  officer  must  notify  vvho  he  is,  and  the  purpose  of  his  errand  ; 
and,  if  required,  he  must  exhibit  his  warrant,  although  he  need  not  part  with  it.  A  mes* 
sender .at-arms  must  also  exhibit  his  blaaon,  and  an  inferior  officer  his  baton  or  other  badge 
of  office ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  execute  his  duty,  he  must  have  been  himself  proceeding  in 
every  other  respect  in  a  hiwful  manner.  The  obstruction  offered  must  relate  to  the  duty  in 
which  the  officer  is  engaged ;  and  it  must  be  such  an  act  of  violence  as  io  create  either  an 
actual  impediment,  or  to  exdte  a  well  grounded  alarm  for  his  personal  nfety.  It  must  be 
an  actual  hinderance ;  for  if  the  officer  proceed  and  accomplish  his  object,  the  offence  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  deforce,  or  an  assault  All  parties  concerned  in  the 
resistance,  whether  the  party  against  whom  the  proceeding  is  directed,  or  others,  are  guilty 
b/  the  deftroeraent 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  are  1531,  c  118,  which  provides 
that  those  oonricted  be  punished  by  escheat  of  movables,  the  creditor  being  preferable  for 
his  debt,  expenses  and  damages;  1687,  c  84,  which  provides  that  persons  guilty  of  deforcement 
be  prosecuted  either  dvillv  or  criminally  at  the  option  of  the  pursuer,  and  that  their  lives  and 
goods  be  at  the  king's  will ;  and  1592,  c.  150,  which  makes  deforcing  an  officer  of  the  law, 
or  molesting  him  to  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  movables,  one 
half  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the  pursuer.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  under  thene 
statutes,  any  thin^  more  than  an  arbitrary  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted.  The  ordi- 
nary punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  accompanied  with  damages  to  the  private  party. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  act  1698,  c.  150,  that  the  deforcement  mast  be 
Booompanied  with  effusion  of  the  officers  blood,  before  it  can  be  the  ground  of  a  prosecution 
ad  criminalem  effectum ;  but  Hume  makes  it  appear  that  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  competent  prosecutore  for  deforcement  are  either.  Id,  the  lord  advocate;  or,  2d,  the 
messenger  and  the  lord  lyon,  even  vrithout  the  concurrence  of  the  party  employer ;  or,  3d, 
the  psOrty  employer.  The  competent  court  is  either  the  courts  of  justiciary  or  of  session  •,  and 
of  course  inferior  courts  may  also  protect  their  officers  from  injury  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  The  statutes  referred  to,  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  session  in  cases  of 
dtibrcement :  but  according  to  the  present  practice,  when  the  action  is  brought  into  that 
court,  the  conclusion  is  not  for  the  statutory  pains,  but  merely  a  dvii  action  for  paj-ment  of 
the  debt,  with  interest,  damages,  and  expenses ;  although  were  an  aggravated  case  to  occur 
before  the  court  of  session,  the  court  might  no  doubt  remit  it  to  the  lord  advocate,  with  a 
view  to  his  instituting  proceedings  od  mnaictam  publicam. 

The  employer  of  the  officer  who  has  been  deforced  cannot  be  a  witness  even  in  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  public  prosecutor,  unless  he  discharge  his  interest  in  the  escheat,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  his  debt ;  and  if  the  private  party  or  the  officer  prosecute,  no  near  relation  of 
either  seems  to  be  admissible  as  a  witness,  even  although  such  person  may  have  beoi  a 
subscribing  witness  to  the  execution  of  deforcement  It  is  therefore  the  dutv  of  a  messenger 
who  anticipates  reaistance,  to  select  witnesses  who  may  be  exposed  to  no  sucn  objections.  It 
would  appear,  that  although  the  defender  be  assoilzied  (acquitted)  in  the  criminal  process, 
yet  he  may  be  pursued  criminally,  and  the  fiict  of  the  deforcement  referred  to  his  oath. 

The  deforcement  or  forcible  resistance  of  revenue  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  official 
duty,  or  such  resistance  offered  to  any  of  his  majesty's  naval  or  miliiary  forces,  or  to  any 
other  person  or  persons  actinc  in  aid  of  the  revenue  officers,  is  a  capital  crime.  And  when 
a  person  has  been  killed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  if  any  individual  shall  be  charged  on 
oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  otiier  competent  pereon,  with  having  been  concerned  in 
the  resistance  which  led  to  the  death,  his  majesty's  counsel  may  issue  an  order  on  the  penou 
BO  charged,  to  surrender  himself  within  sixty  days ;  and  if,  after  due  publiottion  of  this 
order,  m  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  act,  he  fail  to  do  so,  **  he  shall  then  be  adjudged, 
docemed,  and  taken  to  be  convicted  qf  a  capital  crime,  and  shall  suffer  the'  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  movables,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
under  sentence  for  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  of  justiciar',  or  the  lords  of 
justiciary,  in  their  circuits  in  Scotland,  to  award  execution  against  such  Render,  in  such 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  found  guilty  and  condemned  in  the  said  court  of  justiciary,  or 
circuit  courts  respectively. "—(6«  Geo.  III.  c.  143.)—Bea's  Law  Diet. 

*  WroTtgous  imprisonment,  is  committed  under  the  statute  of  1701,  c.  6,  by  a  judge  or 
roaffistrate  granting  a  warrant  for  commitment,  in  order  to  trial,  without  cause  expressed, 
and  CD  information  not  subscribed  by  the  informer :  by  offioera  of  the  kiw  receiving  or  de- 
taining prisonera  on  such  warrants — ^refusing  to  the  prisoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitments-detaining him  in  close  confinement  above  eight  da}s  after  such  commitment— 
not  duly  releasing  him  on  bail,  where  he  is  committed  in  order  to  trial  for  a  bailable  oflence 
— «r  tninsportiiig  persons  beyond  seas,  without  their  own  consent,  or  on  a  lawful  sentence. 
Other  species  of  wrongous  imprisonment,  not  falling  under>the  statute,  are  punished  arhi< 
trarily  at  common  hw.    The  statutory  punishment  is  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  payment  uf  a 
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The  sheriff  htm  always  had  a  principal  charge  in  matters  relatire  to  the 
conservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  execution  of  the  hiws  within  hhi 
sheriffilom.  With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  his  jurisdiction  reaches  all 
transgressions  against  either  our  common  or  ancient  statutory  law,  espe- 
cially those  punishable  by  arbitrary  pams:  all  offences  against  the  public 
peace,  such  as. assault,  affray,  mobhing>  having  unlawful  weapons,  hame- 
8udc6n,*  incendiary  letters,  or  violent  threats  of  any  sort  He  executes 
the  laws  against  profanity,  lewdness,  and  excessive  drinking;  against 
Egyptiansf.  and  somerset  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars,^  resetters  of 
ihieyes  or  stolen  goods,  and  keepers  of  loose  and  disorderly  houses :  those 
against  destroyers  of  trees,  and  breakers  of  yards,  cunnu)garies,||  and 
dovecots ;  and  those  against  the  users  of  false  weights, .  forestallers, 
engrossers,  and  others  of  that  description.  He  is  competent  in  a  trial  of 
&lsehood,  to  inflict  an  arbitrary  punishment;  of  usury,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  treble  penalties;  of  fraud,  swindling,  and  breach  of  trust;  of  perjury, 
and  subornation  of  perjury;  of  breaking  prison,  and  the  deforcement  of 
his  own  officers,  or  those  of  the  other  inferior  magistrates  of  the  county; 
of  bribery;  or  that  kind  of  calumny  which  is  the  ground  of  a  proper 
criminal  action :  at  least  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  his  not 
judging  on  those  charges,  as  he  certainly  may  of  all  malversations  by  the 

gum  of  money  per  diem  to  the  prisoner,  both  in  proportion  to  hie  rank,  and,  moreover, 
incapodty  for  miUic  trust  This  act  has  been  extended  to  priyate  offenders  also ;  and  the 
penalties  (which  cannot  be  modified)  may  be  sued  for  before  the  court  of  sesBion,  which  has 
the  sole  oQgniianoe  of  this  crime.  The  tight  to  prosecute  under  the  statute  prescribes  in 
three  years.  Wrongous  imprisonment  founds  also  a  dril  action  at  common  law  for  damage^ 
at  the  instance  of  the  iigured  party,  against  the  roagistimte  or  officer  of  the  hw,  or  other 
person  who  has  done  the  wrong. — Beltt  Law  Diet. 

*  Bametuckerty  is  the  offence  of  feloniously  beating  or  assaulting  a  penon  in  his  own  house 
or  dwelling  place.  In  this  senses  the  house  must  be  the  place  where  the  person  resides. 
Unle«  it  be  adjoining  to  the  house,  a  shop  is  not  reckoned  a  man's  dwelling  house;  but  the 
garden  of  the  house,  or  a  court  in  troai  of  it,  will  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  houssi  A  hired 
apartment  in  a  lodging  house  will  also  be  held,  quoad  hoc,  to  constitute  a  man*8  house,  even 
although  the  assault  tie  committed  by  the  owner  of  the  house;  but  an  inn,  or  a  friend's 
housB»  at  which  a  person  occasionally  resides,  is  not  in  this  sense  a  man's  own  house.  Neither 
is  a  theatre  to  this  effect  counted  an  actor's  dwelling  place.  A  ship,  which  is  the  proper 
residence  of  the  master  or  crew,  is  considered  as  a  dwelling  place.  And  aiming  a  blow,  or 
offering  to  strike,  though  a  blow  be  not  actually  giren,  has  been  held  to  infer  the  crime  of 
hamesueken.    This  <»ime  is  punishable  oapitalfy.^— Betf '«  Law  Did, 

f.  Egyptiant,  gypsies.    They  are  punishable  in  Scotland  as  rvues  and  vagabonds. 

i  Somen.  A  person  is  guilty  of  soming  who  takes  meat  and  drink  from  otbeis  by  Ibroo 
or  menaces,  without  paying  for  it.  This  practice  had  formerly  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
in  Scotland,  that  the  most  rigorous  measures  were  necessarv  for  its  suppression,  in  so  much 
that  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  the  ofiteioe  was  punishable  with  death;  and  at  all  times 
with  the  severest  penalties.^£ea'f  Law  Did. 

§  Vagabondt  and  tturdy  beggars,  were  at  one  period  daaed  as  necessary,  i.  e.  involuntary 
servanUf  such  as  indigent  children,  eolliers^  salters,  and  workmen  who  refused  to  serve  at 
the  legal  rates.  Various  severe  enactments  were  passed  against  them,  under  the  descriptions 
of  betfars,  fortune-tellen,  jugglers,  minstrels,  &c,  and  in  some  cases  providing  even  capital 
punlSments.  The  act  1696,  c  81,  ratified  all  the  preceding  acts  against  them,  besides  there 
were  two  more  modem  ads,  4  Geo.  I.,  o.  11,  and  9  Gea  11.,  c.  6.  which  imposes  penalties. 
But  now,  vagrants  are  seldom  taken  up,  or  punished,  anle«  where  police  regulations  are 
enforoed ;  or  where  they  are  entering  a  parish  in  the  ftoe  of  an  advertised  prohiUdon,  or 
where  they  are  committii^,  or  in  the  habit  and  repute  of  committing  petty  delinquendes.— 
BeU*s  Law  Diet. 

I  Cunmngaries,  rabbit  warrens^ 
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oflicen,  deriis,  or  other  members  of  his  own  court  in  Iheir  offidal 
eapacity.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  crimes  of  bigamy;  of  dandeatine 
marriage,  when  prosecoted  for  the  peciiniary  peiialtles  ;  and  dm^ 
adultery.*  The  sheriff's  powers  likewise  extend  to  the  crime  of  rebeQi<Hi, 
if  there  are  no  aggravating  circumstances  to  incur  transportation  i*  of 
intrusion  into  churches;  to  the  offence  which  is  constituted  by  the  episcopal 
dergy  in  Scotland  neglectmg  to  comply  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
toleration  aci^f  and  other  relative  acts  of  a  later  date. 

His  powers  in  cases  inferring  a  capital  punishment,  aie  admitted  by  the 
infliction  of  sudi  severe  penalties  agamst  the  gypaies,  aiid  which  are 
coouidtted  to  aU  inferior  magistrates  for  execution :  also  in  the  crime  of 
hamesiicken;  and  in  the  two  first  of  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  viz., 
murder  and  robbery.  In  regard  to  murder,  it  was  andently  a  fixed  rule, 
that  if  the  murderer  were  taken  red-hand^  or  in8t€mter,  the  sheriff  dionld 
see  justice  done  on  him  ^*  mikm  that  sunned'  or  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  deed :  but  the  period  of  domg  justice  on  the  offender, 
was,  long  since,  enlarged  from  one  sun  to  three;  and  the  statute  of  1«95, 
c  4,  provided  generally  with  respect  to  '^  all  capital  crimes,  wherein  infe- 
rior criminal  courts  were  hitherto  restricted  to  try  and  execute  within  tfaiee 
suns,  that  this  time  shall  hereafter  be  restricted  to  the  trial  and  sentence 
only,  but  not  to  the  time  of  execution,  which  is  wisely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  not  exceeding  nine  days  after  sentence."  That  exception 
was  also  obviated  by  a  later  statute,^  which  debars  any  capital  sentence 
from  being  put  in  execution,  for  th^ty  daySj  after  date,  if  given  south 
of  the  Forth,  and  for^brty  days^  if  given  UOTth  of  that  river;  nev^^rtheless 
the  trial  might  be  carried  through  within  three  suns,  although  the  man- 
ners and  practice  of  later  times  have  prevented  so  much  precipitancy. 

In  cases  of  robbery,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  court  of  justiciary  relatas 
only  to  a  proper  robbery,  or  the  taking  of  property  by  means  of  violence 
and  fear,  applied  to  the  person  of  the  possessor.  The  sheriff  is  a  com« 
petent  judge  in  the  trial  for  theft  accompanied  by  violence  of  other  sorts, 
as  by  breaking  into  shops  or  houses,  forcing  open  repositories,  or  picking 
locks.  It  has  always  been  allowed,  that  if  a  thief  were  taken  nnih  the 
fang^  or  with  the  booty  on  him,  the  sheriff  might  and  ought  to  try  and 
do  justice  on  him  immediately,  although  the  Tnjured  party  did  not  insist; 
and  the  same  was  held  to  be  law  in  the  case  of  a  Cbmmon  or  re^mted 
thief.  At  least  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  has  been  sustained  over  a  conimon 
thief,  though  neither  taken  with  the  fang^  nor  accused  at  the  instance  of 

*  For  thii  last  orime,  the  8h«rtff«f  Mid  LDthfan  tentenoed  John  Hadd  to  be  flqggod  snd 
baniahed  the  county,  in  Much  1740. 

t  HaTiiur  their  chapels  licensed,  and  takinff  the  oaths  to  gOTerament. 

♦  UGeo.  L,c.«6. 
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the  party  injuredy  but  of  the  procurator-fiscal  alone;  and  there  are  seferal 
instances  of  the  trial  and  capita]  conviction  of  a  thief  in  the  sheriflT's  court, 
on  indictment  for  his  majesty's  interest.* 

Sheriff's  oitil  jurisdiction. — In  civil  matters  his  jurisdiction  is 
also  very  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  supreme,  before  the  institution 
of  the  court  of  session,  when  various  causes  which  formeriy  came  under 
his  cognizance  were  graduaUy  appropriated  to  that  court,  on  account  of 
their  intricacy  or  importance. 

In  general,  the  sheriff  judges  in  all  personal  actions  upon  contract, 
bond,  bill,  obligation,  paction,  verbal  promise,  or  otherwise,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  whether  against  the  debtor  himself  or  his  representatives,  in  actions 
of  rent,  forthcoming,  multiplepoinding,t  poinding  of  the  ground,^  adjudi- 
cations of  land,  when  they  proceed  on  the  renunciation  of  the  apparent 
heir,  and  adjudications  in  implement;  likewise  in  all  possessory  actions, 
such  as  removings,  ejections,  spulzies,  &c.;^  and  in  short,  in  all  dvil 

*  On  31st  September,  1746,  the  sheriff  of  Mid  Lothian  peased  sentence  of  death  on  Walter 
Stewart  and  three  othen,  on  their  oonviction  of  theft  and  housebreaking ;  the  sheriff  of 
Renfrewshire  also  sentenced  Robert  lo'de  for  theft  in  NoTember  1753,  which  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  trial  by  suspuision.  In  January  1763>  the  sheriff  of  Forihrshire  condemned  a 
man  to  suffer  death  for  nousebreaking,  which  was  also  affirmed  on  a  trial  by  suspension. 

f  Mult^tlepamdingf  means  double  poinding,  or  double  distress,  and  gives  name  to  an 
action  which  may  be  brought  by  a  person  possessed  of  money  or  effects  which  are  claimed 
by  different  persons  pretending  right  thereto.  Thus,  where  money  due  by  a  debtor  has  been 
arrested  in  his  hands  by  the  creditors  of  his  creditor,  or  when  the  rents  of  an  estate  are 
claimed  by  different  claimants  on  the  estate,  the  arrester  in  either  of  those  cases,  may  raise 
an  action  of  multiplepoinding,  callinff  the  different  parties  who  daim  the  fund  in  medio^ 


but  it  may  also  be  raised  in  his  name  by  any  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  competition, 
without  his  consent,  or  even  against  it :  ami  every  person  interested,  thooeh  not  made  a  party 
to  it  originally,  may,  in  the  courae  of  that  action,  produce  an  interest  In  it,  and  plead  the 
grounds  on  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  entitlea  to  a  preference,  and  this  is  allowed  in 
order  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  lawsuits. 

The  conclusions  of  the  actions  are,  1.  That  the  raiser  shall  be  liable  in  once  and  single 
payment,  'i.  That  the  parties  may  debate  their  respective  daims,  and  he  who  has  the  best 
right  to  the  subject  in  medioj  may  be  preferred;  and  that  the  raiser  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
expenses  of  raising  the  action  and  bringing  the  parties  into  court 

A  decree  in  this  action  secures  the  raiser  of  the  process,  and  enables  him  to  pay  with 
safety :  it  also  settles  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  competition :  but  it  does  not  secure  the 
pexson  preferred  against  the  claim  of  one  who  may  have  a  preferable  title,  and  who  has  not 
been  made  a  party  to  the  action  of  multiplepoinding.— He^<  Law  Diet. 

\  Poinding  is  the  Scotch  hw  diligence,  whereby  the  property  of  the  debtor's  moveables  is 
transferred  to  the  creditor  using  the  diligence.  Poinding  is  either  mx/ or  |>erjimai;  real 
poinding,  or  poinding  of  the  ground^  proceeds  on  debts  which  are  deUta  Jundt^  and  it  affects 
the  movables  on  the  land  to  which  the  debt  attaches ;  penonai  poindingf  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  by  the  creditors  in  ordinary  personal  obligations,  and  affects  the  debtor's  movable 
goods.  There  is  a  third  description  of  attachment,  which  has  also  been  termed  poinding, 
whereby  cattle  found  trespassing  on  the  grounds  of  another,  are  detained  until  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  make  aatisfiiction  for  the  injury.— Retf. 

^  Spubde,  corresponding  to  ejection  and  intrusion  in  heritage,  may  be  defined  the  taking 
away  of  movable  goods  in  the  poBBessifm  of  another,  against  the  declared  will  of  the  person, 
or  without  the  order  of  Che  law.  In  consequence  of  this  unlawful  act,  an  action  lies  not  only 
for  restoring  the  goods,  but  for  all  the  profits  which  It  was  possible  for  the  owner  to  have 
made  of  the  goods,  as  these  profits  shall  be  proved  by  his  oath  m  litem^  and  which  the  sheriff 
may  administer.  This  action  must  be  brought  within  three  years,  in  order  to  entitle  the 
pursuer  to  the  violent  profits,  and  will  be  avoided  by  any  probable  ground  of  excuse,  or  by  the 
spoliator's  voluntary  restitution  de  recenti.     But  an  action  for  recovery  of  the  goods  carried 
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matten  which  are  not  by  spedal  law  or  ctutom  appropriated  to  other 
oourtfl.  He  »  also  competent  to  authenticate  tutorial  and  curatorial 
inventories,  and  to  seal  and  inspect  the  repositories  of  dying  persons :  to 
processes  of  cognition  of  debts  and  payments,  and  to  the  registration  not 
only  of  bonds,  contracts,  or  other  deeds  which  bear  a  clause  of  registratk»i 
in  the  books  of  any  competent  judge,  but  of  protests  on  billf. 

Besides  the  class  of  personal  and  other  actions  alluded  to,  the  following 
diversity  of  suits  and  proceedings  merit  more  particular  notice. 

I.  A  miTomT  AcnoK  of  kails  akd  dotixb,  Is  oompetent  not  only  to  a  proprietor  who 
hai  a  feudal  right  perfected  by  aasloe,  but  to  a  limple  disponee  or  aedgnee,  because  a  right 
to  the  rents  is  included  virtually  under  a  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  consequently  to  an 
adjudger,  and  adjudication  being  a  judicial  disposition.  And  because  the  pursuer  in  this 
action  founds  upon  rigfa,  not  upon  pottetsion,  he  ought  not  only  to  make  the  possessors  of  the 
groujid,  but  the  proprietors  or  liferenter^  who  are  in  the  civil  posKssion,  and  from  whom 
the  natural  possessors  derive  their  right,  parties  to  the  suit:  and  he  must  support  his  daim 
by  titles  of  property,  or  diligences^  prefemble  to  those  in  the  person  of  hfs  competitors.  It 
is  directed  against  the  tenants  and  natural  possessors  of  hmds,  fbr  payment  of  the  rent  re- 
maining due  by  them  for  past  crops,  and  for  the  full  rent  of  the  land  in  all  time  coming. 

II.  A  POSsxsBORT  AcnoK  OF  MAILS  AHfi  DUTixs.-~It  Is  suffident  for  the  pursuer  in  this 
action  to  call  the  natural  possessozs  as  defenders,  and  in  questions  with  tenants  deriving  right 
from  himself^  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  other  title  than  his  own  or  his  predeoesaor*8 
sasine  (stfsing) :  but  if  a  third  party  should  appear  In  the  process,  invested  with  a  sasine,  to 
defend  the  possession  of  the  present  possessors,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  pursuer  to 
show  that  he  himself,  his  predecessors,  and  autliors,  have  been  in  possession  of  the  rents  for 
seven  yean  immediately  preceding,  upon  a  sasine  or  lease,  and  that  thereby  he  has  the  benefit 
of  a  possessory  judgment  upon  such  sasine  or  lease ;  which  judgment  has  this  effect,  that  a 
person  though  claiming  under  a  right  preferable  to  that  of  the  possessor,  cannot  attain  the 
possession  until  he  shall,  in  a  former  process  of  reduction,  get  his  competitor's  title  dedared 
void.  In  both  these  actions,  the  quinquennial  prescription*  forms  an  exception  in  favour 
of  tenants,  who  are  not  liable  fbr  arrears  of  rent  alter  five  years  from  the  date  of  their 
removal  from  the  lands. 

HI.  Am  actiok  or  poindimo  the  oaouNo. — Any  person  having  a  debt  secured  on  land, 
or  as  it  is  called  a  debUum  fundiy  whether  the  security  be  constituted  by  law  or  paction,  hat 
a  right  of  action,  of  poinding  the  ground^  or  distraining  the  stodc,  crop,  and  goods  on  the 
burdened  land,  to  recover  his  payment,  even  though  the  original  debtor  should  have  been 
divested  of  the  property  in  favour  of  a  singular  successor,  after  granting  such  security.  It 
is  therefore  competent  to  an  annual-renter,  for  the  arrears  of  interest  due  upon  his  infcAment; 
to  a  superior  for  his  feu  duties  •  and  in  general  to  ^1  creditors  in  debts,  which  make  a  real 
burden  upon  the  lands.  It  is  hoirever  incumbent  on  the  pursuer  of  such  actions,  not  only 
to  make  the  tenants  and  possessors  parties  thereto,  but  also  the  proprietor  who  has  interest, 
to  show  cause  why  the  diligenoef  ought  not  to  proceed.  Where,  then,  the  lands  are  held  in 
wadset,  it  is  the  wadsetter,^  who  as  proprietor  ad  interim,  must  be  called,  and  not  thA 

off  illegally,  and  for  ordinary  damages,  may  be  brought  at  any  time  within  forty  years^  not 
against  the  spoliator  alone,  but  against  all  abettors,  who  are  liable  ringuU  in  aoltdum,  and 
against  his  heirs,  who  are  liable  in  violent  profits  also,  if  litis-oontestatiou  took  place  with 
the  ancestor.  The  spulried  properly  may  be  evicted  £nmbonaJide  purchasers,  fbrspulsie 
inurit  labem  retdem.^—BeiCM  Ijaw  Diet* 

*  Totroduced  by  the  net  IG86.  c  9. 

•¥  Diligence.— TYi\%  terra  to  naed  In  three  different  and  unconnected  nie«ninf{« :  i.  It  It  with  pro. 
prt4>ty  a«ed  to  expreia  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dlllgeoce  and  attention  incumbent  on  the  parties 
to  a  contract,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  contnct.  9.  It  means  the  wamata 
iMned  by  courts  for  enforcing  the  attandRUce  of  witnetaet,  or  thv  production  of  writing*.  And,  a. 
The  term  to  applied  generally  to  the  proocM  of  Uw,  by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects,  are  attached 
In  ezecntlon,  or  In  sernrlty  for  debt.— ffe^^t  Law  Diet. 

X  Wadeet,  Wad»eit*r.^>Nmde»l  to  the  cooreyaara  oi  Unds  in  pledge  or  io  sattolbettoo  o#  a  debt  or 
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rerener.  When  decree  is  obtained  in  this  action,  and  letters  of  poinding  raised  thereon,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  the  tenants  a  previous  charge,  because  nothing  is  decreed  against 
them :  neither  is  it  necessary  to  charge  the  proprietor's  apparent  heir  to  enter,  because  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  action  to  make  iiim  personally  liable,  the  lands  and  not  the  heir  being 
principally  considered.  The  defenders  not  being  made  parties,  as  debtors  to  the  pursuer 
but  as  having  interest  in  the  lands  aflected  by  the  diligence,  the  letters  of  poinding  raised 
thereon  are  effectual  for  recovering  payment,  not  only  of  the  interest  due  at  issuing  the 
letters,  but  thereafter  as  long  as  the  pui-suer  is  alive,  though  both  the  proprietors  and  the 
natural  possessors  dted  in  the  action  as  defenders,  should  be  dead  or  removed  from  the  lands. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  poinded  upon  such  diligence,  but  what  belongs  either  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground  or  his  tenants :  goods,  therefore,  brought  upon  the  lands  by  strangers 
are  not  sul\}ect  to  it 

IV.  Anciently,  when  a  lease  was  about  to  expire,  the  owner  of  the  ground  verbally 
Intimated  to  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  next  term  of  Whitsunday;  and  prerious  to  that 
term  he  appeared  before  the  tenant's  door  with  a  wand  in  bis  hand,  which  tie  broke,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  disaolution  of  the  tadt  relocation  betwixt  them.  If  the  tenant  did  not  remove 
voluntarily,  the  landlord  expelled  him,  on  the  second  day  aAer  the  term  brevi  manu,  or  at 
least  laid  out  some  of  his  goods  to  complete  the  solemnity  of  removing.  Hence  arose  many 
quarrels^  violences,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  remedy  which  a  spedal  form  of  warning 
was  enacted,*  and  the  whole  order  of  removing  must  be  used  forty  da)  s  before  Whitsunday, 
though  the  term  of  the  itk  should  be  Martinmas  or  Candlemas;  because  as  Whitsunday 
then  was,  and  still  is,  the  ordinary  term  of  entry  over  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland,  tenants 
would  not  otherwise  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  provide  themselves  in  another  farm.  The 
forty  days  are  so  computed  as  not  to  iudude  the  term  day,  nor  the  day  on  which  the  wanting 
is  issued :  and  by  act  of  parliament,!  the  legal  term  of  removing  is  dechired  to  t>e  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.  The  ceremony  proceeds  on  the  landlord's  precept,  which  must  be 
executed  against  the  tenant  personally,  or  at  his  dwelling  place :  ala>  on  the  grounds  of  the 
lands,  and  published  at  the  parish  churdi,  by  reading  the  same  audibly  at  the  most  patent 
door,  immediately  after  the  morning  service.  But  by  an  act  of  sederunt  of  the  lords  of 
ooundl  and  session,!  it  is  dedared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  heritor  in  his  option,  either 
to  use  the  order  prescribed  by  the  above  act  (1556,)  and  thereupon  to  pursue  a  removing 
and  ejection,  or  to  bring  his  action  of  removing  before  the  judge  ordinary :  and  such  action 
being  called  before  the  ordinary  at  least  forty  days  before  the  term  of  Whitsunday  in  the 
year  in  which  the  tenant's  lease  expires;  and  when  the  action  is  called  in  absence,  decree  of 
removing  is  immediately  pronounoed:  but  if  appearance  be  made  fbr  the  tenant,  he  will 
be  heard  in  defence,  but  he  must,  ante  omnia,  find  security  for  the  violent  profits.  When 
decree  is  pronounced  and  becomes  final,  a  precept  will  be  issued,  on  which,  within  forty-eight 
hours,  the  tenant  may  he  removed.  A  landlord's  title  to  prosecute  a  removal,  whether 
good  or  bad,  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  tenant  who  derives  his  right  from  him :  but  if 
the  proprietor  is  to  insist  against  tenants  or  possessore  who  derive  their  right  from  others, 
SBune  is  a  necessary  title  in  removing,  unless  the  pursuer's  right  is  founded  on  the  terce  or 
courtesy,  these  being  legal  rights  perfected  without  sasine.  A  sanne  is  of  itself  a  suffident 
title  for  removing  possessors  who  cannot  show  a  better ;  but  if  the  defenders  have  a  real  right 
In  the  lands,  the  sasine  is  not  held  as  sufiident,  without  produdng  the  relative  charter;  and 
the  pursuer  must  stand  infeft,  not  only  before  the  action  of  removing  is  commenced,  but 
also  liefore  the  date  of  the  precept  of  warning.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Erskine  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  bare  disposition  to  land  carrying  an  express  right  to  mails  and  duties,  entitles  the 
disponee  to  remove  tenants  as  a  necessary  consequence.  In  dther  case,  a  co-proprietor,  or 
one  who  has  only  a  joint  interest  in  a  landed  estate,  pro  indimo,  cannot  individually  remove 
tenants,  as  in  the  case  of  joint  purchasers,  co-heiresses,  and  of  a  widow  entitled  to  a  terce. 
The  tacksman  of  a  colliery  may  be  summarily  sued  to  remove  without  any  previous  warning. 

obiintlon,  witii  a  resenred  power  to  the  debtor  to  recover  his  lands,  on  payment  or  performance. 
Dunoff  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  airainst  usury,  a  wadset  was  the  UKual  expedieut  fallen  upon  by 
a  party  wtshiog  to  borrow.    The  lender  was  called  the  wadsetter,  and  the  borrower  the  rewiaer.— 

•  lSS5,e.  Sa  f  1000,  c.  30.  :  14th  Drrember,  n56. 
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The  rules  laid  down  by  the  act  of  gedenint,  are  so  simple  and  complete,  that  they  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  old  regulations,  and  will  on  that  account  be  adopted  in  all  removings 
where  there  is  no  obligation  in  the  leaso  requiring  the  tenant  to  remove,  in  which  case  the 
act  prorides  a  remedy  for  efiforcing  the  removing,  equaUy  simple  and  certain  in  the  intima- 
tion which  it  gives  to  the  tenant  It  dedares  that  an  heritor,  where  the  tenant  is  bound  by 
the  lease  to  remove,  may  raise  letters  of  homing*  on  the  tack  (lease) ;  and  having  charged 
the  tenant  on  these  letters/orfy  dayt  preceding  the  term  of  Whitsunday  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  is  to  remove,  the  sheriff  on  production  of  the  tack  and  homing,  must  eject  the 
tenant  within  six  days  after  the  term  of  removal.  The  act  of  sederunt  further  declares, 
that  where  a  tack  is  assigned,  and  the  assignation  not  intimated  by  an  instrument,  or  when 
the  lands  are  sublet  in  whole  or  in  part  to  subtenants,  the  execution  of  such  horning,  or 
where  process  of  removing  and  decreet  is  obtained,  or  where  warning  in  terms  of  the  act  of 
1555,  bused  against  the  principal  or  original  tacksman,  the  same  shall  be  effectual  against 
the  assignees  or  subtenants :  nor  is  the  effect  of  a  warning  lost  either  by  the  death  of  the 
landlord  or  tenant  The  statute  expresses,  **  lands,  mills,  fishings,  and  possessions  whatso- 
ever ;*'  and  it  has  been  found,  that  a  warning  to  remove  from  fishings,  must  be  given  within 
the  same  period  as  for  lan.ls;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  houses,  though  in  the  country,  it 
being  sufficient  if  the  warafiig  is  given  forty  da}'8  before  the  tsA,  whether  Whitsunday  or 
Martinmas;  but  if  any  poition  of  land  is  attached  to  the  house,  the  warning  must  be  pre- 
cisely in  terms  of  the  statute. 

An  act  of  parliamentf  ordains,  '*  that  all  tenants  and  oottan,  shall  preserve  and  secure 
all  growing  wood  and  planting  that  is  upon  the  ground  they  possess :  that  none  of  it  shall  be 
cut,  broken,  or  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or  the  bark  peeled  ofi*  any  tree,  and  that  under  the 
pain  to  be  exacted  by  their  master  allenarly,  of  ten  pounds  Scots  for  each  tree  within  ten 
years  old,  and  twenty  pounds  Scots  for  each  tree  that  is  above  that  age :  the  tenant  being 
held  liable  for  his  wife,  children,  and  servanti^  or  any  other  within  his  family  that  shall 
contravene  this  act :"  therefore  an  action  is  competent  before  the  judge  ordinary  for  these 
penalties,  if  incurred.  And  the  following  provisions  of  a  previous  statute  merit  attention, 
and  may  be  enforced  by  the  sherifi':  **  that  hereafter  no  person  whatever  shall  cut,  break, 
or  puU  up  any  tree,  or  peel  the  bark  ofiT  any  tree,  under  the  pain  of  ten  pounds  Soots  for 
each  tree  within  ten  years  old,  and  twenty  pounds  Scots  for  each  tree  above  that  age:  and 
that  the  haven  and  users  of  the  timber  of  any  tree  that  shall  be  so  cut,  broken,  or  pulled  up, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  except  he  can  produce  the  person  from  whom  he  got  it ; 
and  if  the  person  that  shall  be  so  convicted,  be  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  then  he  shall  be  de> 
oemed  to  work  a  day  for  each  half  merk  contained  in  the  said  fine,  to  the  heritor  whose 
planting  shall  be  so  cut  or  broken  i"— *<  and  that  no  person  shall  break  down  or  fill  up  any 
ditch,  hedge,  or  dyke,  whereby  ground  is  endosed ;  and  shall  not  leap,  or  sufiTer  their  hones, 
iiolt,  or  sheep,  to  go  over  any  ditch,  hedge,  or  dyke,  under  the  pain  of  ten  pounds  Soots, 
toliei  quolies,  the  half  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  heritor,  and  the  other  half  for  the  mend, 
ing  and  repairing  of  bridges  and  highwa>-8  within  the  parish,  at  the  sight  of  the  sheriff, 
steward,  or  justice  of  peace,  before  whom  the  oontravenere  shall  be  pursued. "#  *  Farther, 
**  ail  liferonten,  cottars,  and  other  possessors  of  lands  or  houses^  shall  cause  herd  their  horsve, 

*  LetUri  of  homings  are  letters  runninir  io  the  king's  name,  and  passing  his  signet  They  are 
directed  to  messengers  at  arms  as  shenffi  in  that  part,  who  are  ordered  to  charge  the  parson  against 
whom  the  letters  are  directed,  to  pajr  or  perform  io  terms  of  the  will  of  the  letters,  which  moit  be 
consistent  with  the  warrant  tm  which  the  letters  prooeed.  The  warrant  on  whicli  letters  of  homing 
proceed,  in  either  the  decree  of  the  court  of  session,  or  of  magistrates  of  burghs,  shfrilb,  stewards, 
admirals,  commissaries,  or  the  commission  of  tithes,  and  in  soma  cases  of  Jastioes  of  the  peace.  But 
where  the  decree  of  an  inferior  court  is  the  warrant  a  bill  must  be  presented  to  the  bill  chamber  of 
the  ciiurt  of  session,  stating  the  nature  of  the  decree,  and  terms  of  the  decernitnre,  and  praying  war. 
rant  for  letters  of  homing  and  poinding,  which  is  always  granted,  so  that  properly  apealdng,  thcae 
lett<*rs  pat«  on  the  warrnnts  of  the  ooiirt  of  session  only.  By  special  btatote,  letters  of  homing  are 
authorised  t(»  pass  on  bills  of  exchange,  the  protests  on  which  hart  been  recorded  in  any  competent 
foiirt  These  letters  narrate  the  ground  of  debt  mmI  the  terms  of  the  decree,  by  which  the  Judgv 
tirders  payment  or  performance  to  be  madej  and  In  the  will  the  officers  are  ordered  to  command  aud 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  hi  terms  of  tlie  warrant  stated  in  the  recital,  wiUiin  fifteen  days, 
except  the  debtor  resides  within  Orkney  or  Zetliind,  in  which  case  the  days  of  charge  are  forty  daya. 
But  under  the  actti  of  I6i«l,  c.  20,  aud  la'M^  c.  au,  huruings  oa.hiils  of  oxchoiige  may  proceed  on  a  charge 
of  six  iays.— Bell. 

t  100*,  r.  16.  :  lf58:>,  f.  38. 
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iwlt,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  the  whole  year,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  in  the 
night-time  shall  cause  keep  the  same  in  houses,  folds,  or  enclosures,  that  they  might  not  eat 
or  destroy  their  neighboura'  grounds,  woods,  hedges,  or  planting :  certifying  such  as  contra- 
vene, that  they  shall  pay  half  a  merk,  toHes  guoUes,  for  every  beast  they  have  going  on  their 
neighbours*  grounds,  by  and  attour  the  damage  done  to  the  grass  or  planting:  and  declaring 
that  it  shall  be  bwful  for  the  heritor  or  possessor  of  the  ground  to  detain  the  said  beasts  until 
he  be  paid  of  the  said  half  merk  for  each  beast  found  upon  the  ground,  and  of  his  expenses 
in  keeping  the  same.  '**  It  is  thereforo  customary  for  the  sufferer  to  prosecute  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  for  the  penalties  and  damages.  The  possessor  of  the  ground  on  which  the  cattle 
were  seized  might,  by  the  most  andeni  practice  carry  them  off  brevi  manu,  without  a  sentence, 
to  any  house  or  field  bekmging  to  himself^  and  detain  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  within 
that  space  the  owner  did  not  appear  and  claim  them,  the  seizor  might  insist  on  a  valuation 
by  the  stated  baronial  appraisers,  of  the  damage  done,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
cattle,  and  might  retain  one  or  more  in  proportion  to  the  appraisement,  restoring  the  rest 
to  the  owner.  The  poinder  or  seiaer  must  enclose  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  besides  give  the 
owner  due  notice,  otherwise  he  incurs  the  pains  of  a  spulzie. 

'  When  lands  are  astricted  or  thirled  to  a  particuhir  mill,  to  which  the  possessor  must  carry 
the  grain  produced  on  the  astricted  lands  to  be  ground,  on  payment  of  such  duties  as  are 
either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  right,  the  mill  is  called  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  the  astricted  lands  the  servient :  or  the  lands  are  called  the  thirl  or  the-sudfcm, 
and  the  pemms  subjected  to  this  thirl  or  tucken,  iheMtckenen.  When  the  suckepeiB  abstract 
or  withdraw  their  grain  from  the  mill,  its  proprietor,  or  his  tenant,  have  action  against 
them  for  the  value  of  the  abstracted  multureSf  including  sequels  or  servants'  dues,  in  which 
action  the  tenanbi  guilty  of  the  abstraction  must  not  only  be  called  as  defenders,  but  also  the 
proprietor  of  the  astricted  lands  (if  he  is  not  also  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  and  thirhge)  for 
his  interest;  because,  if  he  is  not  made  a  party,  the  decree  will  not  bar  him  from  an  im- 
munity from  the  thirlage  by  prescription. 

Besides  the  tenant's  personal  obligation  in  a  lease,  the  hmdterd  has  in  security  for  his  rent, 
a  real  tight  in  the  fruits  ef  the  ground,  and  in  the  cattle  either  reared  on  it,  or  purchased 
by  the  tenant.  The  com  or  other  crops  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  the  year  in  which 
they  were  grown,  and  the  cattle  for  every  year  successively,  which  last  right  subsists  for  three 
months  after  the  last  conventional  term  of  payment;  and  when  the  cattle  have  been  carried 
off  beion  Candlemas  and  Lammas  respectively,  the  landlord  must  bring  his  action  against 
the  poinder  before  the  expiry  of  three  months,  in  order  to  preserve  his  claim.  This  right 
too,  entitles  the  landlord  to  recover  all  corns  carried  off  from  the  tenant,  either  by  legal 
diUgence  or  voluntary  purchase,  and  even  from  a  purchaser  in  a  public  market,  if  there  is 
ground  to  suspect  ool^on ;  only  the  crop  of  the  present  year  cannot  be  hypothecated  for  the 
rent  of  the  last  year ;  but  all  the  com  on  the  farm  at  the  time,  may  be  retained  as  a  security 
for  the  rent  of  the  current  crop.  Accordingly,  when  a  creditor  poinds  a  tenant's  effects, 
before  the  term  for  payment  of  his  rent,  he  must  either  consign  or  find  security  for,  the 
rent  of  the  current  year :  but  if  after  the  term,  it  is  obligatory  either  to  pay  the  rent,  or 
leave  untouched  com  for  its  value.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  hmdlord  suspects  either  the 
tenant's  droomstances  or  his  management,  he  may  by  sequestration  make  his  right,  which 
was  beibre  general  upon  the  whole  stock,  spedai  upon  any  individual ;  thus  imposing  a  legal 
-  nextu  against  the  sale  or  transference  of  any  part,  and  when  the  term  of  payment  arrives,  a 
warrant  to  sell  will  be  obtained  for  recovery  of  the  rent.  All  these  objects  are  accomplished 
by  a  petition  or  summary  application,  expressive  of  the  spedai  fkcts  of  the  case,  with  the 
appropriate  condusion. 

Where  lands  are  sublet,  the  right  of  hypothec  will  be  affected  by  the  subtenant*!}  situation. 
For  instance,  if  theris  has  been  a  power  in  the  lease  to  sublet,  or  if  the  landlord  has  known 
and  consented  either  tadtly  or  1>y  agreement  to  the  sublease,  payment  by  the  subtenant  to 
the  prindpal,  will  exempt  his  crop  from  his  ]andk>rd's  claim.  A  similar  hypothec  exists 
over  furniture  for  house  rents,  the  goods  in  shops,  instruments  of  manufocture,  &c.,  in  mills, 

•  J^mcb  VII.,  r.  11. 
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warehouses,  and  the  like,  and  which,  though  necessarily  general,  may  also  be  made  special 
by  a  sequestration,  although  it  cannot  any  way  affect  purchasers  in  a  shop  whilst  it  is  kept 
open. 

On  application  to  the  sheriff  he  can  stop  by  interdict  any  one  from  encroaching  on  the 
property  of  another  in  any  shape,  till  the  matter  has  been  judicially  inquired  into ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  from  a  Tisitalion  by  the  judge,  or  the  report  of  surveyors  or  inspectors  named 
for  the  purpose,  that  an  encroachment  hiis  been  made,  the  sheriff  may  ordain  such  to  be 
removed  or  remedied,  and  prohibit  or  discharge  the  aggressor  from  a  repetition. 

By  the  edict  nautCBf  caujwnes,  ttabularii,  of  the  lUbman  pnetor,  which  with  some  small 
variation  is  adopted  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  an  obligation  is  induced  by  a  traveller's  enter- 
ing into  an  inn,  ship,  or  stable,  and  there  depositing  his  goods,  or  putting  up  his  horMs, 
by  which  the  innkeeper,  shipmaster,  or  stabler,  is  bound  to  preserve  for  the  owner  whatever 
is  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  extends  to  vintners  in  buiglis,  householders  who  take  in  lodgers^ 
carriers*  and  to  proprietors  of  stage  coaches .  This  obligation  is  the  creature  of  the  hiw  itself-, 
for  the  bare  act  of  receiving  the  goods,  without  any  covenant  or  agreement,  Uys  them  under 
it ;  but  it  is  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable;  for  if  the  goods  be  stolen  or 
damaged,  after  they  are  carried  off  from  thence,  and  so  no  longer  under  the  depositar>-*s  eye» 
he  is  no  ihrther  liable.  The  action  is  usually  laid  for  the  restitution  or  payment  of  the 
value,  as  it  may  be  established  by  the  pursuer's  oath  in  liUm^  with  damages  and  expenses. 

The  hiw  holds  that  a  perpetual  obligation  exists  on  parents  to  maintain  and  educate  their 
children,  and  reciprocally  on  children  to  maintain  their  indigent  parents.  A  simihir  obliga- 
tion extends  to  the  eldest  son,  who,  as  representing  the  father,  must  aliment  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  it  is  even  extended  to  grandsons  and  vice  versa*  These  obligations 
may  be  enforced  by  an  ordinary  action  at  common  law. 

Collation  is  the  act  of  throwing  into  one  mass^  divisible  among  those  concerned,  either  the 
heritable  or  movable  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  takes  place  either  in  settling  betwixt  the 
heir  and  the  executors,  or  amongst  younger  children.  In  the  first  case,  the  right  takes 
place  only  where  the  heir,  by  seniority  or  sex,  excludes  others  who  are  equally  near  in 
reUtionship  from  the  heritage ;  for  instance,  where  the  eldest  son  is  heir,  and  the  youi^^er 
sons  are  executors,  or  where  a  son  is  heir  and  his  sisters  the  executrixes:  the  same  rule  holds 
also  in  collateral  succession.  Rut  where  the  heir  is  the  nearest  relation  to  the  deceased,  he 
is  both  heir  and  executor ;  as  where  there  is  the  eldest  son  and  grandchildren,  or  his  nephews 
or  nieces,  the  eldest  son  is  both  heir  and  executor,  for  there  is  no  right  of  representation  in 
movable  succession,  and  therefore  the  children  do  not  succeed  to  their  parents*  shares.  It 
is  then  in  the  former  case  where  the  heir  and  executors  are  of  equal  rckitionship  to  the 
deceased,  that  collation  can  take  place ;  and  it  consists  in  the  heir*s  blending  his  heritage 
with  the  movable  succession,  (a  privilege  conferred  upon  him  by  law),  and  sharing  both 
estates  equally  with  the  executors.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  when  the 
intended  heir  raises  a  sort  of  declaratory  action,  which  is  competent  before  the  sheri^  for 
ascertaining  that  he  is  entitled  to  collate ;  for  exhibition  of  all  grounds  of  debt  and  security 
of  the  executory  funds,  for  a  statement  of  the  intromissions  and  a  general  acoompting.  Mr 
Srskine  is  of  opinion,  that  a  grandson  ought  to  possess  all  his  father's  privileges  in  this 
respect,  and  consequently  the  right  of  collation  with  his  uncles ;  but  by  a  case  decided  in 
1787,  it  has  been  found  otherwise.  Again,  collation  amongst  Ike  younger  children  takes 
place  only  according  to  the  iegitim ;  and  when  it  falls  to  be  divided  amongst  the  children,  if 
any  of  them  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  or  by  his  bonds  of  provisioo,  has  drawn  a 
share  of  his  effects,  it  must  be  accounted  for  before  that  child  can  claim  any  portion  of  the 
legitime  unless  the  father's  purpose  of  bestowing  that  provision  upon  the  child  as  a /irvc^um, 
is  demonstrable.  A  similar  description  of  action  is  necessary  fi»r  effecting  this  end,  at  the 
instance  of  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  against  the  others. 

By  law*  the  heir  and  executor  are  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  defunct  in  payment  of  his 
just  debts;  but  the  executor  is  bound  to  relieve  the  heir  of  the  personal  debts,  in  so  Tat  as 
the  executory  or  movable  estate  extends  t  and  should  the  executor  have  paid  an  heritable 
debt,  he  has  the  b'ke  relief  against  the  heir.    Hence  actions  on  these  heads  occasionally  occur. 
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and  whidi  may  be  bimight,  before  makiof  payment.  This  redprocal  relief  is  not  affected  by 
the  settlement  containing  a  clause  burthening  the  heir  or  executor  with  debts,  such  being 
understcNid  not  to  confound  or  alter  the  rights  of  heir  or  executor.  Where  an  heir  intromits 
with  the  movable  estate  of  the  ancestor,  without  making  up  a  right  by  confirmation  upon 
inventory,  he  is  said  to  incur  a  passive  title  of  vUious  intromission,  (the  intromission  with 
the  heritage  or  rents  thereof,  being  termed  gestio  pro  harede),  the  eflbct  of  which  is  to  render 
him  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  univenally ;  and  its  consequences  are  extended  to 
every  intromission,  though  he  be  a  stranger  merely :  however,  it  is  put  an  end  to  by  recent 
oonfinnation,  inferring  an  intention  to  account,  which  removes  the  vftiosity,  and  saves  him 
ffx>m  being  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  his  intromissions.  Tills  right  is  only  competent  to 
creditors,  and  not  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  nor  to  legatees.  Actions  of  this  sort  are  not 
infrequent  before  the  sheriff. 

An  account  of  the  office  of  commissary,  with  which  the  sheriffs  are  now  vested,  will  be 
fbund  under  the  title  Commitsary  Court. 

Sheriff's  ministerial  duties. — By  virtue  of  their  minigterial 
prerogative,  it  is  the  duty  of  slieri&  to  execute  all  writs  issued  by  the 
court  of  exchequer,  to  levy  for  the  king's  use,  the  escheats  of  those  who 
fure  denounced  rebels,  and  the  blanch  and  feu  rents,  casualties  of  supe- 
riority, and  other  duties  payable  to  the  crown,  for  which  they  must 
account  in  exchequer,*  and  in  general  to  attend  to  all  matters  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  crown  is  concerned  within  their  county ;  they  return 
juries  for  the  trial  of  causes  before  the  justiciary  and  exchequer,  and  also 
for  civil  causes  before  the  jury  court.  Since  the  Union,  writs  for  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  are  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  and  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  return  the  member's  name  elected,  to  the  crown 
office,  whence  they  issued.  It  is  likewise  their  duty  to  strike  the  fiara 
annually  ;  that  is,  they  fix  the  prices  of  gnlin  of  the  growth  of  the  several 
counties,  for  the  preceding  crop  in  the  month  of  February  by  a  jury,  and 
whicli  become  the  regulating  and  legal  prices  by  which  a  variety  of  cove- 
nants and  transactions  are  governed. 

All  sherifls,  by  themselves  or  their  deputies,  and  other  officers  and 
subjects  in  Scotland,  are  by  actf  obliged  to  be  obedient  to,  and  attendant 
upon  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  are  subject  to  such  penalties  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  for  any  contempt  or  disobedience,  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
court.  And  the  same  act  empowers  the  barons  to  take  and  pass  the 
accounts  of  all  sheriffs  and  otiier  officers  in  Scotland,  who  have  the 
execution  of  any  process  issuing  out  of  the  said  courts,  for  the  levying  of 
any  money  for  the  crown,  and  to  charge  and  discharge  them  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  sheriffs  and  officers,  before  the  Union,  were  used  to 
be  charged  and  discharged.  Of  the  various  exchequer  writs,  which  fall 
to  be  executed  by  sheriffs,  the  writ  of  extent,  by  which  debts  to  the 
crown  are  made  eflf^ctual,  merits  the  most  especial  consideration,  ^m  its 
bciTing  only  been  introdac^  into  Scotland  at  the  Union,  and  by  which 

*    Act  1663,  c.  15.  t  6  Anne,  c.  20. 
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the  persona]  estate  of  a  debtor  is  often  carried  off  to  the  material  disap- 
pointment of  his  other  lawful  creditors.  By  the  treaty  of  Union  the 
English  revenue  laws  were  extended  to  Scotland.  In  consequence,  the 
court  of  exchequer  was  then  instituted,*  and  the  forms  of  recognizance 
and  other  securities  for  the  crown  debts,  and  of  suits  and  prosecutions 
therein  directed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  English  form.  His 
majesty's  prerogative  entitles  him  in  Scotland,  at  common  law,  to  the 
same  preference  over  the  execution  of  the  subject  as  in  England,  wherever 
they  stand  in  equal  degree,  and  therefore  the  king's  execution  carries  all 
property  of  which  his  majesty's  debtor  is  not  at  the  time  completely 
divested  by  voluntary  conveyance,  or  against  which  execution  by  a  subject 
has  not  been  so  completed  as  to  transfer  the  property:  but  by  statute,f  this 
general  rule  was  so  far  restricted  that,  ^*  if  any  suit  be  commenced  or 
taken,  or  any  process  hereafter  awarded  for  the  king,  for  recovering  of 
any  of  the  king's  debts,  then  the  same  suit  aud  process  shall  be  preferred 
before  any  person  or  persons,  and  the  king  shall  have  first  execution 
against  any  defendants,  and  for  his  said  effects,  before  any  other  person; 
so  always  that  the  hinges  sard  suit  be  taken  and  commenced^  or  a 
process  he  am>arded  for  the  said  debt  at  the  suit  of  the  king^  before 
judgment  be  given  for  the  said  person  or  persons:^^  consequently,  a 
judgment  obtained  by  the  subject  in  a  court  of  law,  before  the  suit  of  the 
crown  is  commenced,  or  process  for  the  crown  debt  be  awarded^  was  de- 
clared to  be  exclusive  of  the  crown.  When  there  are  more  extents  than 
one  for  different  duties,  they  are  ranked  according  to  their  testes.  Under 
debts  to  the  crown  are  to  be  classed  not  only  taxes,  including  arrears,  but 
penalties,  double  duties,  and  engagements  of  security  for  collectors ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  the  remedy  is  an  extent  in  aid,  which  cannot  be  taken 
out  against  the  surety  while  the  principal  is  solvent.  The  excise  statutes 
provide  in  certain  cases  that  the  materials  and  utensils  employed  in  manu- 
factures, shall  be  charged  with  the  duties,  into  whose  hands  soever  they 
may  have  come,  or  by  whatever  conveyance :  and  in  sucli  cases,  the  effects 
remain  under  a  lien  to  the  crown,  even  after  assignment  or  executbn, 
and  independently  entirely  of  priority  in  proceedings ;  and  the  lien  even 
covers  double  duties,  when  they  are  made  the  penalty  for  being 'in  arrear. 
This  prerogative  is  so  broad,  that  debts  due  by  tlie  debtors  of  the  debtor, 
and  even  by  those  who  are  indebted  to  them,  may  be  taken  under  it :  and 
even  a  debtor  to  the  crown  who  has  a  debt  due  to  him  by  another,  may, 
by  extent,  gain  for  himself  a  preference  over  the  other  creditors  of  his 
debtor,  although  the  crown  is  in  no  danger  from  his  own  insolvency.  But 
the  statute  of  Anne  before  noticed,  makes  an  exception  of  real  estates  in 

»  3  Anne,  c  2G.  f  23  Henry  VllL  c.  39. 
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Seotlandy  in  these  terms :  *'  Provided  tbat  no  debt  to  the  crown  in  Scot- 
land shall  affect  any  real  estate  in  Scotland,  further  or  otherwise  than 
such  real  estate  may  be  subject  thereto  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  ;  and  the 
laws  of  Scotland  shaU  in  all  such  cases  hold  place,"  and  **  the  validity  and 
preference  of  the  title  of  the  crown  to  any  honours,  manors,  lands,  or 
hereditaments,  or  to  casualties  belonging  to  the  crown,  shaU  continue  to 
be  tried  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  and 
not  otherwise/'  The  legitimate  inference  then  is,  that  the  crown's  pre- 
ference does  not  operate  against  lands,  nor  against  all  the  proper  heritable 
estate,  rents,  annuities,  &c.,  which  by  the  law  of  Scotland  are  adjudgable* 
And  it  may  be  held  as  fixed,  that  the  crown  can  attain  no  preference 
over  the  heritable  estate  by  any  sort  of  diligence,  more  than  a  subject, 
and  will  be  excluded  from  ranking  on  the  heritable  estate  altogether,  unless 
proper  diligence  for  attaching  that  estate  is  used.  Hence  it  is  a  governing 
principle,  that  the  crown  has  no  preference  after  a  complete  transfer  and 
divestment  of  the  property,  whether  voluntary  or  judicial;  unless  in  the 
particular  cases  of  exdse  liens  on  the  materiab  and  utensils,  under  special 
statutes.  Again,  respecting  the  king's  preference  to  the  hypothec  of  the 
landlord  for  rent,  it  may  be  considered  as  fixed,  that  this  general  right  of 
the  landlord,  however  preferable  to  the  diligence  of  subjects,  is  of  no  avafl 
against  the  crown,  and  that  even  after  sequestration  of  a  tenant's  effects, 
and  a  warrant  of  sale,  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  crown  create  a 
preference  over  the  effects  still  unsold;  nay  the  court  of  exchequer  has 
carried  this  a  little  forther,  and  held  that  the  crown  has  a  preference  even 
after  the  goods  have  been  sold. 

Sheriffs  to  strike  the  fiars^ — The  sheriffs  and  stewards  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  have  been  hi  the  practice  for  time  immemorial 
to  strike  the  fiars  in  February;  that  is,  to  fix  the  price  of  gram  for  the 
preceding  crop,  by  which  all  bargains  are  regulated,  where  parties  have 
not  fixed  any  price,  or  who  have  expressly  referred  to  the  fiars  price. 
The  object  is  to  ascertain  the  correct  medium  price;  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  regulated  by  a  very  special  and  explicit  act  of  sederunt  of 
the  court  of  session,  in  these  terms : — 

21flt  December,  1728.— The  lords  of  ooundl  and  torion  oonsidering  that  the  lue  of  the 
eheriff*!  fian  ii  to  liquidate  the  price  of  victual  in  diveri  pnxiMne  that  come  before  them 
and  the  lubordinate  judicatories,  and  that  there  is  a  general  oomplaint  that  the  said  fiars  are 
atmek  and  giTon  out  by  the  sheriffs  without  due  care  and  inquiry  into  the  current  and  just 
prices ;  and  that  when  some  sheriffs  prtxseed  in  strildng  the  fiars  by  way  of  inquest,  yet  they 
get  not  Buflldent  evidence  to  the  jury;  and  that  other  theriflk  proceed  arbitrarily  and  without 
any  inqusit,  and  some  of  them  entirely  neglect  to  strike  fian,  which  creates  great  unoertafaity, 
and  much  delay  and  expense  in  the  administration  of  justice:  therefore  the  said  lords  do 
hereby  appoint  and  require  the  sheriflSi  of  Scotland,  and  their  deputies,  yearly,  betwixt  the 
4th  and  80th  February,  to  summon  before  them  a  competent  number  of  persons  living 
within  the  sheriffdom,  who  have  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  prieee  and  trade  of 
victual  in  than  bounds,  and  from  them  to  choose  fifteen  men,  whereof  not  fewer  than  eight 
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shall  be  herilon,  to  j«sB  upon  Uie  inquest,  and  return  their  Yerdlct  on  the  evidenee  under* 
written,  or  their  own  proper  knowledge,  concerning  the  fiars  of  the  preceding  crops  of  erery 
kind  of  victual  of  the  product  of  that  sheriffdom,  and  the  said  sheriflsand  their  deputes  dull, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  unto  which  the  jury  is  called,  abo  summon  the  properest  wilnwws, 
and  adduce  them  and  all  other  good  evidenoe  before  the  said  jury,  oomoeruing  the  prices  at 
which  the  several  sorts  of  victual  have  been  bought  and  sold,  especially  since  the  1st  Novem- 
ber immediately  preceding,  until  that  day ;  and  also  concerning  the  other  good  grounds  and 
arguments  fivm  whence  it  may  rationally  becondnded,  by  men  of  akiU  and  experience,  what 
ought  to  be  established  as  the  just  fiar  prices  for  the  said  crop;  for  any  peraon  then  present, 
may  in  open  court  and  not  otherwise,  and  observing  due  order  and  respect,  offer  information 
to  the  jury  concerning  the  premises,  and  concerning  the  evidence  adduced,  or  that  might  be 
adduced  before  them ;  and  if  it  appear  to  the  sheriff  and  his  deputes,  or  to  the  jury,  that 
the  adducing  of  proper  evidence  has  been  any  way  disappointed,  or  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced is  defective^  the  said  sheriff  or  his  deputes  shall  adjourn  the  jury  till  a  certain  and 
proper  day,  that  sufficient  evidence  may  then  be  Uid  before  them  ;  and  the  jury  being  duly 
sworn  before  the  evidence  be  entered  upon,  when  the  same  is  concluded,  the  said  jury  shall 
be,  and  remain  enclosed,  till  they  have  finished  their  verdict,  which  they  return  signed  by 
their  chancellor  and  clerk,  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputes,  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  said  sheriff  or  his  deputes  where  the  jury  was  enckned;  and  the  said  sheriff 
or  his  deputes  shall,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  March,  pronounce  and  give  forth  sentence 
according  to  the  said  verdict,  determining  and  Axing  the  fian  prices  for  the  crap  preceding 
of  each  kind  of  victual  of  the  product  of  the  sherifidom.  And  farther,  in  such  shires  where 
the  use  and  custom  has  been,  or  where  it  now  may  be  found  needful  and  convenient  to  strike 
dill'erent  fieri,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  several  sorts  of  victual,  the  said  nee, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  good  and  profitable,  shall  be  oondnued,  or  introdnoed  by 
the  several  sherifls  respectively  ;  and  the  said  different  fiars  shaU  be  fixed  and  determined  as 
the  other  fiax9  in  manner  above  mentioned :  all  which  fian  the  said  sheriff  or  his  dfiputes 
shall  forthwith  record  in  their  books,  and  their  clerks  shall  give  extracts  thereof  to  any 
peraon  who  aslcs  the  same,  and  that  for  payment  of  seven  shillii^  Soots  money,  and  no  mora. 
And  the  said  lords  of  ooondl  and  sessien,  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  court  of 
session,  and  sabordinato  courts,  may  no  longer  sufier  by  the  negligence  and  defects  above 
mentioned,  do  hereby  appoint  and  strictly  require  the  sherifb  and  their  deputes  and  derka, 
punctually  to  observe  the  premises,  and  that  the  same  be  also  observed  by  the  stewards  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  of  Orkney  and  Zethmd,  and  their  deputes  and  derks :  and  that  the  said 
afaeriib  and  stewards  and  their  deputes  and  derks,  do  begin  the  observation  thereof  in  Feb. 
ruary  next,  as  they  regard  and  will  be  answerable  for  the  due  execution  of  their  ofBoes. 

Sheriff  to  read  riot  act. — Another  branch  of  the  sheriflTs 
miniBterial  duties,  is  to  read  the  riot  act  :*  this  duty  is  also  imposed  on 
justices  of  the  peace  and  otiier  magistrates.  The  act  provides,  that  if  anj 
twelve  persons  are  imlawfully  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
and  the  slierifT,  under  sheriff,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  head  officer  of  a 
town,  shall  command  them  to  disperse,  and  thej  contemn  his  orders,  and 
continue  for  one  hour  afterwards,  the  offenden  shall  suffer  death*  A 
constable  or  peace  officer  is  not  vested  with  this  power.  The  act  speciBes 
a  form  of  proclamation,  but  as  it  may  be  made  m  words  '^  like  in  effect," 
any  general  command  is  held  sufficient;  such  as,  ^^  Our  sovereign  lord  the 
khig  chargeth  and  oommandeth  aU  persons  being  assembled,  immediately 
to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to 
their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains  contained  in  the  act  made  in  the  ^rhi 

•  1  Geo,  I.,  c  5. 
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year  of  king  George  I.  for  preyentiDg  tumult  and  riotous  asaembliei.'* 
God  save  the  Kino. 

If  the  persons  so  unlawfully  anembled  do  not  disperse  within  the  hour, 
any  justice,  sherilT,  mayor,  &«.,  may  seize  such  persons,  and  carry  them 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  are  empowered  to  command  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  age  and  ability  to  assist.  It  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  interposition  of  the  magistrates,  that  such  features  of  force, 
agitation,  and  disorder,  as  amount  to  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
appear  in  the  assembly;  and  should  they  proceed  to  any  invasion  of 
property  or  person,  they  may  be  forcibly  resisted,  suppressed,  and  taken 
on  the  spot,  eren  by  the  indiyiduals  assailed  and  their  assistants,  without 
reading  the  act  or  allowing  any  interval  of  time;  or  should  the  reading  of 
the  proclamatk>n  be  opposed  by  force,  the  opposer  shall  sufler  death;  and 
all  persons  to  whom  such  proclamatk>n  aught  to  have  been  fnade,  know* 
ing  of  such  obstruction  and  not  dispersing,  shall  also  suffer  death.  Officers 
and  their  assistants  killing  any  of  the  mob  In  the  prosecution  of  the  oaeans 
to  suppress  the  riot,  are  indemnified:  and  If  any  person  so  riotously 
assembled,  begin  to  pull  down  any  building,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  death; 
though  it  has  been  found  that  destroying  the  exterior  ornaments,  or  even 
forcing  open  doors  or  windows  to  get  access,  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
the  crime.  The  county,  city,  or  burgh,  where  such  disorders  shall  hap* 
pen,  are  made  answerable  for  the  damages  sustamed  by  the  owners. 

SuMMART.---The  office  and  duty  of  a  sheriff  may  be  summed  up  with 
the  descriptiye  characteristics  given  by  Skene,  in  his  exposition  of  legal 
technicalities.  That  learned  antiquarian  quaintly  states :  ^*  and  to  the 
effect  they  may  the  better  exeroe  their  office,  and  do  justice  to  every 
person  as  effeirs,  they  sud  be  good,  sufficient,  and  qualified  men,  as  k 
statute  be  king  David  II.,  6th  November  1357.  In  ilk  sehireffdome  they 
sud  doe  justice  to  the  kioge's  lieges,  hauld  courtes  In  kiuchfull  time,  and 
continew  the  samine  according  to  law,  swa  as  that  actlones  and  process 
begun  and  intented  before  them  sail  na  wales  be  delayed  throw  their 
negligence,  fraude,  or  malice:*  and  sud  doe  justice  and  full  law  als  well 
to  puire  as  to  rich,  under  all  paine  and  charge  that  may  follow.  And  in 
brief,  all  sehireffes  and  uther  ordinar  judges,  their  deputes,  and  clerkes,f 
suld  knawe,  and  understand  the  lawes  of  this  realme  and  actes  of  parlia* 
inent,t  quhalrof  the  execution  is  committed  to  their  charge,  quhilk  they 
sud  cause  be  execute  without  delay.  And  sud  not  only  be  qualified  In 
judgment  and  knowledge  to  minister  justice,  but  also  sud  have  sufficienlly 
of  their  owen  in  landes,  gudes,  and  gear,  quharin  they  may  be  punished, 
being  found  culpable  in  execution  of  their  office."^} 

*  Statute,  Robert  III.      f  James  I.  c,  45.       X  James  VI.,  c.  124.       §  James  I.,  c.  6. 
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B0BOH  oouRTflL— Burgh  oourU  are  posBesaed  of  certain  jurUdie- 
tions  bj  eonunon  law  at  well  as  by  statute.  At  common  law,  the 
magiftratea  of  a  burgh  are  held  to  poness  the  same  power  within  their 
territorj  as  the  sheriff  within  his  county.  Theur  criminal  jurisdiction 
extends  to  petty  riots,  but  none  have  jurisdiction  in  blood-wits,  except 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth.  The  provost  of  Edinburgh  is 
named  in  all  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  lord  provost,  magistrates, 
and  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  late  burgh  reform  had,  and 
indeed  still  continue  to  possess,  many  valuable  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  conferred  on  them  at  different  times,  and  by  successive  sove- 
reigns. They  are  judges  competent  in  all  personal  actions  upon  contract^ 
bond,  bin,  obligation,  paction,  verbal  promise,  or  otherwise,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  whether  the  process  be  brought  against  the  debtor  himself  or  his 
representatives  in  actions  of  rent,  forthcoming,  multiplepoinding,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  They  are  competent  to  the  authenticating  of 
tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories,  in  processes  of  cognition  of  debt  and 
payment,  and  to  the  registration  not  only  of  bonds,  contracts,  or  other 
deeds  which  bear  a  dause  of  registration  in  the  books  tff  any  judge  com- 
petent, but  of  protests  upon  bills.  They  are  also  competent  judges  in 
possessory  actions,  as  removings  within  burgh,  spuilzies,  ejections,  &c., 
and  in  all  brieves  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chanceiy  directed  to  the 
judge-ordinary;  and  they  have  cumulative  jurisdiction  with  the  high- 
admiral,  in  maritime  questions  within  the  port  of  Leith.  Their  private 
jurisdiction  as  bailies  of  a  royal  burgh,  is  to  judge  upon  the  application 
of  indigent  prisoners  for  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  grace,  also  of  prisoners, 
for  liberation  on  account  of  sickness;  in  an  arrestment  of  strangers,  till 
they  find  security  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  furnished  to  them  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  burgh;  and  in  all  matters  of  police  within  the  burgh. 
They  also  exercise  a  summary  dvil  jurisdiction  to  the  highest  amount, 
in  actions  at  the  instance  of  drovers,  or  the  like,  against  butchers,  for 
payment  of  tlie  price  of  cattle  bought  at  the  House  of  Muir,  or  West 
Port  for  ready  money.  But  this  action  is  only  competent  when  brought 
within  forty-eight  days  after  the  sale.  And  by  special  statute  a  power  is 
given  them  to  value  and  sell  ruinous  houses,  when  the  proprietors  refuse 
to  rebuild  or  repair  them.  In  virtue  of  the  foresaid  royal  grants  they 
held  justice  of  peace  courts,  and  judged  in  all  matters  within  the  city  and 
liberties  competent  to  the  county  justkes  of  the  peace.* 

»  View  of  the  Office  of  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  by  Robert  CIark^Boyd*a  Judidal  Pro- 
oeedfngB  before  the  High  Court  of  Adniiraltv,  the  Supreme  CommiaBary  Court,  and  the 
Sheriff,  Baiife,  Dean  of  Guild,  JuaUces  of  Peace,  Baron,  and  Small  Debt  Courts  in  SooU 
hnd,  by  A.  Frazer,  S.  S.  C— Beiri  Law  DieUonary.— Drummond's  Pruoeedings. 
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The  inag;istrate8,  &c.  of  a  bargh  were  formerlj  elected  accoTdJog  to 
the  particular  set  or  act  of  that  burgh,  but  their  election  is  now  regulated 
bjp  the  following  act,  entituled 

AN  ACT  TO  ALTER  AND  AMEND  THE  LAWS  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE 
MAGISTRATES  AND  COUNCILS  OF  THE  ROYAL  BURGHS  IN  SC0TLAND.-C3SM 
Avtgtut^  1838.3 

Whsbias  the  right  of  electing  the  oommon  councils  and  magistrates  of  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  originally  in  certain  laige  daases  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
burghs,  by  the  abrogation  of  which  ancient  and  wholesome  usage  much  loss,  inconvenience, 
and  disoonteut  have  been  occasioned,  and  sUU  exist ;  for  redress  and  prevention  whereof,  it 
H  expedient  that  an  immediate  remedy  be  applied,  and  that  the  dose  system  of  election  now 
practised  in  these  buighs  should  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  their  ancient  free  constitutions 
Bubatantially  restored ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Jung's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  pre- 
•ent  parh'ament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  period 
when  this  act  shall  ocme  into  operation,  the  right  of  electing  the  town  councils  in  all  such 
burghs  respectively  (except  in  those  contained  in  schedule  F,)  shall  be  in  and  belong  to  all 
such  peraoni^  and  to  such  only,  (except  as  hereinafter  excepted,)  as  are  or  shall  be  qualified, 
as  owners  or  occupants  of  premises  within  the  ro}'aIty,  whether  original  or  extended,  of  any 
such  burgh,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  for  such  burgh,  by  virtue  of 
an  act  pasnd  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  icing  William  the 
Fourth,  intituled  '*  An  act  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Soothind,"  and  as 
are  duly  registered  as  such  voters  in  the  registers  by  the  said  recited  act  appointed  to  be  kept, 
and  also  in  all  such  persons  who  are  possessed  of  the  qualification  described  in  the  said  re- 
cited act,  in  respect  of  the  property  or  occupancy  of  any  house  or  other  subject  therein  de- 
scribed of  the  value  thereby  required,  within  the  royalty  of  any  ro}!^  buj^h  not  now  entitled 
to  send  membera  to  parliament ;  provided  always,  that  all  such  electors  who  may  be  quali- 
fied as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to 
the  last  day  of  June  in  this  and  all  future  years  within  the  royalty  of  such  burgh,  or  within 
seven  statute  miles  of  some  part  thereof:  provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
Tote  who  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  who  has  been  a  pensioner  of  any  cor- 
poration, wflhin  twelve  months  of  any  sudi  annual  election,  or  for  any  bui^gh  of  which  he 
may  have  been  town  clerk  at  the  time  of  such  election,  or  at  making  up  the  list  or  roll  of 
electors  with  a  view  to  such  eleclioiv 

II.  Every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  council  of  any 
royal  buighnot  now  entitled  to  send  members  to  parliament,  shall,  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  September  in  the  present,  and  the  twenty-first  day  of  July  in  any  succeeding 
year,  give  in  his  claim,  subscribed  by  himself  or  his  agent,  to  the  town  derk  of  such  burgh, 
such  daim  being  in  the  form,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  first  part  of  schedule  A,  together 
with  any  written  title  or  other  evidence  he  may  choose  to  produce  along  with  such  daim ; 
and  such  town  derk,  immediately  on  receiving  such  daim,  shall  mark  upon  it  the  date 
when  it  was  delivered  to  him,  by  filling  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  form  of  the  second 
part  of  the  said  schedule  A,  and  within  four  days  after  the  last  day  for  receiving  such  daims, 
and  after  consulting  with  the  provost  or  chief  magistrate  of  such  bui^gh,  shall  give  or  cause 
to  be  given  intimatian  of  all  such  daims,  by  afiixing  on  the  church  doors  of  the  several 
parishes  lyithin  the  royalty  of  such  burgh,  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  time  when  such 
claims  are  intended  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  i^  written  or  printed  list  of  all  such 
claimants,  together  with  a  notice  spedfying  the  place  where,  and  the  day  and  the  hour  at 
which,  such  claims  are  to  be  considered  ;  and  the  said  notice  shall  also  bear  that  any  objec- 
tion to  such  claims  will  be  at  the  same  time  taken  into  consideration,  provided  such  objec 
tions  shall  be  lodged  with  the  town  derk,  and  intimated  to  the  party  objected  to,  by  either 
ddivering  acopy  of  the  objection  to  him  personally,  or  leaving  the  same  at  his  dwelling- 
house,  or  transmitting  it  to  him  by  post,  seven  days  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  oon- 
sidering  the  same,  and  dedding  upon  such  daims  (all  such  objections  being  dgned  by  the 
party  objecting  or  bis  agent,  and  being  drawn  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  form  of  the 
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Bchedulo  B  \}  and  the  penons  claiming,  and  the  peraone  objecting  to  such  chdm,  shall  have 
access  to  fee  such  claims  and  objections  in  the  town  derk*s  office  at  all  seasonable  hourly 
without  payment  of  any  fee  for  such  inspection,  and  to  obtain  extracts  therefrom,  paying  for 
any  copy  or  extract  of  the  same  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  erery  seventy-two  words :  pro- 
vided alwayai,  that  every  such  chief  magistrate  shall  be  obliged,  within  fourda>a  after  the 
said  twenty-first  day  of  July,  to  fix  on  and  communicate  to  the  town  derk  a  day  for  taking 
such  claims  and  objections  into  oonsideFation,  which  day  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  or 
more  than  twenty-five  days  after  the  said  twentieth  day  of  September  in  the  present  and 
the  said  twenty-first  day  of  July  in  all  future  years. 

III.  The  provost  or  chief  magistrate,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  disabSHty,  the  semor 
magistrate  capable  of  attending  in  each  such  burgh,  shall,  if  reqninsd  by  any  three  or  mom 
pexfions  daiming  or  objecting  as  aforesaid,  prcsvious  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  oonaidera* 
tioQ  of  such  claims  and  objections,  make  choice  of  and  appoint  a  person  of  the  professian  of 
the  law  to  be  an  assessor  or  assistant  to  him  in  the  dedsion  thereof,  such  assessor  being 
always  an  advocate,  or  a  writer  to  the  signet,  or  a  solidtor  of  supreme  courts,  or  a  procum* 
tor  in  the  inferior  courts,  of  not  less  than  three  yean'  standing  respectivdy  *,  and  such  pro- 
vest  or  chief  or  senior  magistrate  and  assessor  shall,  at  the  hour  appointed,  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  daims  and  objections  lodged,  and  shall  hear  the  parties  or  thdr  agents  thereupon, 
and  receive  all  competent  evidence  which  either  party  may  produce  in  support  of  his  daim 
or  objection  respectivdy;  but  no  written  pleadingi  sball  be  admitted,  nor  any  record  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  except  that  the  magistrate  or  aeaeasor  shall  make  a  note  of  the  witnesws 
who  may  be  examined,  and  authenticate  by  his  signature  any  document  or  written  evidence 
which  may  be  produced ;  and  no  other  witnesses  shall  be  examined,  and  no  other  docaments 
produced,  in  any  court  of  review,  than  those  so  noted  and  authenticated ;  and,  where  satis- 
fied that  the  daim  is  good,  the  said  magistrate  shall  write  thereon  the  word  **  admit,**  and 
sign  his  name  thereto,  and,  where  satisfied  that  the  daim  is  bad,  he  shall  write  thereon  the 
word  **  reject,"  and  sign  his  name  thereto ;  and,  where  the  daim  shall  be  8usUui.ed,  the 
claimant's  name  shall  be  enrolled  or  entered  by  the  town  derk  of  such  buigh  in  the  list  or 
roll  of  dectors  to  be  kept  for  such  burgh  in  manner  herdnafter  directed* 

IV.  The  respective  town  derks  of  each  royal  burgh  shall,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day 
of  October  in  the  present  and  on  or  before  the  dxteenth  day  of  September  in  all  Aituro 
years,  make  up  and  complete  a  list  or  roll  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  the 
common  ooundl  of  such  burgh  in  manner  following ;  vkteOcet,  the  town  derk  of  each  buigh 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  said  red  ted  act,  sends  either  severally,  or  in  combination  with  any 
other  burgh  or  burghs,  a  member  or  members  to  parliament,  shall  make  up  and  complele 
such  list  by  transferring  from  the  parliamentary  register  for  sudi  burgh  to  such  list  or  rail 
the  names  of  all  the  voters  contained  in  such  register  entitled  to  vote  in  tlie  dedion  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  as  are  so  registered  in  respect  of  properties  situated  within  the  royalty, 
whether  original  or  extended,  of  such  bui^b,  without  requiring  any  daim,  or  admitting  any 
objection  against  the  persons  so  registered;  and  the  respective  town  derks  of  such  of  the 
royal  burghs  as  do  not  now  send  or  contribute  to  send  a  member  to  parliament,  sball,  in  Uka 
maimer,  make  up  a  complete  list  or  roll  of  all  the  persona^  qualified  in  manner  aforesaid, 
who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  doctors  by  the  chief  or  senior  magistrates  of  such  buighs 
respectively  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed. 

V.  Each  town  derk  shall,  in  every  succeeding  year,  keep  his  list  or  rdl  of  eledon  in  the 
town  derk*8  office,  or  other  place  appointed  for  keeping  the  records  of  such  buiyh,  accessible* 
without  fees,  at  all  seasonable  hours,  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  day  of  August;  and  within 
five  days  after  the  last  of  these  days  any  pemn  intending  to  object  to  the  continuance  ef  any 
name  on  the  said  list  or  roll  in  any  burgh  not  contained  in  the  said  redted  act,  abaU  be 
bound  to  give  in  his  objections  to  such  town  clerk,  in  the  same  way  and  manner,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  by  such  town  derk  and  provost  or  chief  or  senior  magistrate  and  assesaor  in  all 
respects,  as  objections  against  original  daims  are  herdnbefore  and  after  directed  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  and  each  town  derk  in  such  burghs  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Septsmbar 
in  each  such  year,  proceed  to  correct  and  complete  such  list  or  roll  of  dectofs  by  removing 
therefh>m  all  the  names  to  which  such  objections  shall  have  been  sustained,  and  also  tha 
names  of  any  persons  wbq  may  be  known  to  have  died  since  such  list  or  roll  was  last  i 
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pltfted,  and  «haU  abo  imeitin  such  list  or  roll  Uia  names  of  any  penimi  who  ahoJl  rcspeciiTely 
havo  been  admitted  at  electon  by  the  proroet  or  chief  or  senior  ms^istrate  of  such  burghs 
reapeotiTsly,  in  manner  hereinbelbra  directed ;  and  each  town  derl£  in  the  burghs  contained 
in  the  asid  redtad  act  shall,  in  like  mannar,  correct  and  complete  his  list  of  electors,  on  or 
befora  the  sixteanth  day  of  September,  by  remoYing  therefrom  the  names  of  such  ss  may 
hare  died,  and  adding  the  names  of  those  who  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  register  ap- 
pointed by  the  mid  recited  act  since  It  was  made  up  in  the  previous  year,  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises aitoate  within  the  royalty  of  any  such  burgh  *,  and  all  perRns  interested  shall  be  en- 
titled to  extracts  from  the  said  lists,  paj'ing  the  town  derk  for  every  extract  at  the  rate  of 
sizpenoe  for  every  seventy-two  words  contained  therein. 

VI.  If  either  party  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  dedsion  of  the  provost  or  chief  magis- 
trate and  assessor,  admitting  or  rojecting  any  daimant  for  the  right  of  dectiiig  ooundllore, 
in  any  burgh  not  contained  in  the  said  recited  act,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  party,  with- 
in two  days  of  the  date  of  the  dedsion,  but  not  thereafter,  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  review 
appointed  by  the  said  redted  act  for  dedding  upon  appeals  as  to  the  registration  of  voters 
for  members  of  parliament  for  the  district  within  which  such  buiigh  may  be  situate,  the 
appellant  always  giving  notics^  within  the  time  above  sped  fled,  to  the  town  derk  of  such 
buiyh  and  to  the  opposite  party,  of  such  appeal,  the  notice  to  the  said  party  bdng  either  de- 
livered peisoDoUy,  left  at  his  dwelling  place,  or  tranamittsd  through  the  post  office,  and  pro- 
dudng  to  the  court  of  appeal  evidence  of  such  notice  before  such  appeal  shall  be  heard ;  and 
to  shall  be  competent  for  such  court  of  appeal,  if  it  abaU  affirm  the  judgment  appealed  Arom, 
to  find  expenses  due  by  the  appeUant,  and  to  decern  for  the  nme ;  and  ugon  production  of 
the  judgment  of  such  court,  or  an  extrsct  thereof,  to  the  town  derk,  keeper  of  the  list  or 
roll  of  electon  of  such  burgh,  such  town  derk  shall  forthwith,  where  neoesssry,  alter  and 
oorreet  such  list  or  rail  In  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  such  court;  and  the  sherifis  act- 
ing in  such  courts  of  appeal  shall  always  proceed  to  the  consldention  of  appeals  under  thie 
act  immediately  after  they  have  disposed  of  all  the  appeals  under  the  said  redted  act,  and 
thail  be  entitled  to  add  the  periods  of  time  during  which  they  may  be  exdudvdy  occupied 
with  the  said  appeals  under  this  act  to  the  periods  occupied  with  the  said  other  appeals,  and 
to  make  the  same  eharges  for  the  time  so  occupied  in  thdr  aooouuts  in  exchequer  as  is  by 
the  sEdd  redted  act  provided  as  to  the  said  other  appeals. 

VI  f.  The  several  burghs  contained  in  the  schedule  marked  C  to  this  act  annexed  shall 
be  divided  into  warde  or  districts,  which,  together  with  the  number  of  ooundUors  to  be 
chosen  by  each  sudi  ward  or  district  shall  be  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the  commisrion- 
ers  named  and  appointed  by  his  mi^esty  io  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  several  buiighs  and  towns  of  Scotland  by  virtue  of  a  commission  dated  on  the  fifteenth 
chiy  of  July  in  the  present  year;  and  such  oommissionera  shall  have  regsrd  to  Its  being  the 
purport  and  meaning  of  this  act  that  the  number  of  wards  shall  be  such  that  each  ward 
shall,  at  the  fint  election  to  be  made  under  this  act,  choose,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  num- 
ber of  six  ooundllon,  and  at  the  subsequent  annual  dections  in  eadi  succeeding  year  the 
number  of  two  coundllon ;  and  the  sdd  oommissionen  shall,  upon  such  division  being  made 
and  completed,  report  the  mme  to  his  m^esty's  privy  ooundl,  who  shall  cause  such  report  to 
be  published  by  royal  prodamatioii  in  the  gaaette ;  and  the  number  and  limits  of  such  dis- 
tricts, and  the  number  of  conncQton  to  be  elected  by  each  such  district,  bdng  so  fixed,  re- 
ported, and  published,  shall  be  hdd  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  nme  efieot  as  if  the  same  were  partfeubrly  set  forth  and  enacted  herdn. 

VIII.  With  and  under  the  exceptkms  hereinafter  provided,  npon  the  fint  Tuesday  of 
November  next  the  electon  quaUAed  and  entered  in  the  list  or  roU  made  up  as  aforesaid 
shall,  in  each  of  the  said  royal  burghs  not  contained  In  schedule  F,  choose  from  among  such 
of  their  own  number  as  dtlter  redde  within  the  boundaries  assigned  to  such  burgh  by  the 
said  redted  act,  or  as  may  carry  on  business  or  reside  within  the  royalty  thereof,  such  a 
number  of  eoundUon  as  by  the  set  or  vsage  of  each  buiyh  respectivdy  at  present  consti- 
tutes the  common  eoundl  of  such  burgh,  or  where  such  number  admits  of  variation,  then 
the  smallest  number  which  may  by  the  exieting  set  and  usage  constitute  a  full  ooundl  in 
any  such  burgh,  in  manner  following ;  that  is  to  my,  in  all  such  burghs  as  are  contained  in 
the  mid  schedule  C,  and  divided  into  wards  or  districts  as  aforesaid,  the  qualified  decton  of 
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aw*.h  diftrict  wboee  names  shall  be  in  the  said  list  or  roll  ef  siuh  electors  shall,  at  some  plaiSB 
or  places  to  be  appointed  for  each  such  tmrd  or  district,  of  which  intimation  shall  be  made 
by  notice  affixed  on  the  church  doon  of  the  several  parishes  of  such  burgh  ten  days  at  lemi 
previous  to  such  election,  proceed  to  elect,  from  and  among  the  pemns  contained  in  the  list 
or  rail  of  the  whole  electon  for  such  buiyh,  as  many  coundUori  lor  such  bw;gh,  being  eitkur 
resident  or  personally  carrying  on  business  as  hereinbefore  provided,  as  shall,  by  the  report 
of  the  commianonen  aforesaid,  and  the  procfamuition  thereof  aforesaid,  have  been  fixed  and 
ascertained  as  the  number  of  coundliors  to  be  elected  in  each  such  ward,  by  open  poll,  to  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  provost  or  chief  or  senior  magistrate  of  such  buigh,  or  of  a  legal 
substitute  or  substitutes  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  officiate  and  preside  at  the  poUlog  place  or 
polling  pboesin  each  such  ward  or  district,  from  among  the  personsof  the  Uw  described  and 
qualified  as  aforesaid  in  relation  to  the  asMSSor  to  be  appointed  by  any  chief  maglstnte,  to  Jiidgn 
of  the  claims  of  enrolment  to  be  made  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  town  dericsof  such  bnigiis,  or  thn 
persons  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  provost  or  chief  magistrate  thereof  to  officiate  aa  poll 
derks  in  the  several  wards  thereof,  which  persons  such  provost  or  chief  magistnte  is  here- 
by authorised  to  appdnt,  shall  eadi  have  with  him  a  certified  copy  of  that  part  of  the  fore- 
mid  list  or  roll  which  contains  the  names  of  the  voters  qualified  in  respect  of  property  situate 
In  each  such  district,  according  to  which  the  votes  shall  be  taken  i  and  it  shall  not  be  com- 
petent at  such  poll  to  inquire  into  any  other  foots  but  the  identity  of  the  party  tendering  a 
vote  and  the  peiBon  mentioned  in  the  list  or  roll,  his  still  holdiog  the  quaUfioation  then 
mentioned,  and  his  not  having  previouriy  voted  at  the  same  deodon ;  all  which  fods  it  aiiail 
only  be  competent  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the  party  so  tendering  his  vote,  if  required  by 
any  other  voter  on  the  list  or  roll^;  and  no  other  oath  shall  be  put  at  such  dectlon  ex. 
cept  only  an  oath  against  bribery,  which,  if  required  by  any  voter  on  the  roll,  shall  also  be 
put  by  the  magistrate  or  substitute  at  each  polling  place ;  which  two  oaths  shall  be  put  in 
the  form  of  schedules  D  and  E ;  and  each  poll  derk  shall  enter  each  vote  for  eadi  penon 
propoeed  in  a  poll  book,  and  the  provost  or  chief  magistnte  or  substitute  presiding  at  such 
dedion,  and  the  derk  or  person  taking  the  pdl,  shall  subscribe  their  names  to  each  page  of 
such  book  before  any  entry  ahall  be  made  in  the  succeeding  page. 

IX,  No  pdl  by  this  act  authorised  shall  be  kept  open  for  more  than  one  day,  and  that 
only  bdween  the  hours  of  dght  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  it  bdng  compe- 
tent to  the  town  derk  to  appdnt  as  many  polling  places  in  each  ward,  and  as  many  booths  or 
divisions  at  each  pdling  place,  as  may  be  neceHary  for  completing  the  said  dections  within 
the  said  period. 

X.  At  all  such  dections  of  coundUore  for  the  buighs  contained  in  the  said  schedule  C 
the  poll  books  for  the  several  wards  or  districts  of  the  eaid  burghs  shall,  at  the  dose  of  the 
poll,  be  sealed  up  by  the  persons  who  shall  have  presided  at  the  dections  of  the  several  wards 
and  taken  the  pdls  thereat,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  provost  or  chief  or  senior  magis- 
tnte, who,  on  the  next  bwful  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  between  the  hounof  twelve 
and  two,  and  within  the  town  house  or  other  public  building  of  such  buigh,  shall  openly 
break  the  seals,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  town  derk,  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
think  fit  to  employ,  shall  cast  up  the  votes  given,  and  shall  dedare  upon  whom  the  dectioii 
has  follen  by  the  minority  of  votes  (making  a  double  return  in  any  case  where  the  votes 
shall  be  equal),  and  shall  forthwith  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  notice  in  writing  to  the  seve> 
nd  persons  elected  of  such  thdr  dectlon,  and  require  them  severally  to  appear  in  the  town 
hall,  or  other  public  room  aforeeaid,  on  the  second  lawful  day  after  such  election,  when  they 
shall  severally  dedare  whether  they  accept  or  dedine  accepting  the  oflloe  of  coandlkir;  and 
if  any  such  person  shall  be  found  to  have  been  dected  by  more  than  one  of  the  said  wards  or 
districts,  he  shall  thereupon  declare  for  ^ich  ward  he  intends  to  serve;  and  wherever  this 
shall  occur,  or  where  there  shall  be  a  double  return  for  any  ward,  or  where  any  person 
dected  shall  dedine  accepting,  then  and  in  all  such  cases  the  prodding  magistrate  shall  im- 
mediatdy  appoint  a  new  election  of  a  councillor  or  coundliors  in  place  of  him  or  them  so 
chosen  dsewhere  and  so  declining,  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  four  nor  less  than  two 
da)  s,  and  affix  notices  of  the  day  eo  appointed  on  the  church  doon  of  the  burgh ;  and  such 
dectlon  shall  be  proceeded  in,  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  first  dectkm  in 
the  said  wards  or  districts,  and  the  taking  the  pdl,  casting  up  the  votes,  and  dedaring  the 
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nmlt,  it  herainbefora  dirwted  to  prooMd,  unUl  the  ooiindl  of  lueh  burgh  ihall  be  com 
pleted. 

XL  Upon  the  nid  lint  Tuesday  of  NoTember  next,  the  qualified  electors  of  all  the  said 
royal  burghs,  not  contained  in  the  said  schedules  C  or  F,  shall  aaemble  in  the  town  hall  or 
other  public  room  of  such  bui^Kh,  and  choose  fiom  among  their  own  number  such  and  the 
likenumber  of  ooundllors,  being  resident  or  personally  carrying  on  businesB,  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided,  as  by  the  set  or  usage  of  such  burghs  respectively  at  present  constitutes  the 
common  council  of  sndi  burgh,  or,  where  this  is  variable,  the  smallest  number  constituting 
a  full  council,  and  shall  declare  their  votes  by  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  penoRS  for 
whom  each  elector  respectively  intends  to  vote,  which  several  lists  shall  be  signed  by  each  such 
elector  respectively,  and  shall  be  openly  given  in  by  each  elector  to  the  town  derk  of  such  bui^gh 
on  the  day  of  election ;  and  such  town  derk,  together  with  the  provost  or  chief  or  senior  at- 
tending roagistrato  of  the  burgh,  who  shall  preside  at  such  election,  no  other  inquiry  being 
permitted,  or  other  oath  allowed  to  be  tendered  than  as  hereinafter  provided  as  to  the  burghs 
*  in  schedule  C,  shall  publidy  cast  up  the  number  of  votes,  and  shall  dedare  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tion has  fallen  by  the  majority  of  votes ;  and  the  provost  or  chief  or  senior  magistrate  shall  forth- 
with giTe  or  cause  to  be  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  several  coundlloxs  dected  of  such  thdr 
election,  and  call  upon  them  seTerally  to  appear  in  the  town  hall  or  other  public  room  afore- 
said on  the  second  lawful  day  after  such  election,  when  they  shall  severally  dedare  whether 
they  accept  or  dedine  accepting  the  office  of  coundUor ;  and  if  any  such  person  so  elected 
shall  dedine  to  accept,  or  in  case  there  shall  be  ah  equality  of  votes  in  fiivour  of  two  or  more 
persons  the  whole  of  whom  ctnnot  be  recdved  as  coundllors,  a  new  election  shall  immedi- 
atdy  thereafter  take  pbce  for  the  vacant  place  or  places  of  the  counciUor  or  coundllors  so 
dedining  to  accept,  or  elected  by  equal  numbera,  to  be  intimated  as  hereiobefore  provided  as 
to  the  bui^hs  in  schedule  C,  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  in  which  the 
decUon  for  ooundilois  is  herdnbefore  directed  to  proceed,  until  the  council  of  such,  burgh 
shall  be  completed. 

XII.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  afiect  or  apply  to  the  several  bui^ghs 
contained  in  schedule  F  to  this  act  annexed;  but  the  dection  of  coundllors  and  magistrates 
in  all  the  bui^ghs  contained  in  the  said  schedule  F  shall  proceed  and  be  conducted  in  the  way 
and  manner  hitherto  practised  in  such  burghs,  and  as  If  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

XIII.  In  all  the  cases  of  election  hereinbefore  directed,  if  any  person  elected  as  coundl- 
lor  shall  fiill  to  attend  on  the  day  appointed  for  declaring  his  acceptance,  he  shall  be  held  to 
have  declined  accepting  the  Kiid  office,  unless  he  then  transmit  to  the  meeting  a  suffident 
writtsn  explanation,  signed  by  himself  or  his  agent,  of  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  inti- 
mati  ng  his  acceptance. 

XI  v.  No  penon  shall  be  entiUed  to  be  received  and  Inducted  as  ooundllor  who  shall  not, 
previous  to  such  inductiou,  be  entered  a  bui^ess  of  the  bui^gh  for  which  he  is  so  dected, 
wherever  there  is  any  body  of  burgesses  In  any  such  burgh ;  and  each  such  person  so  dected 
shall  produce,  when  he  declares  his  acceptance,  the  evidence  of  his  being  such  burgess;  and 
his  omission  so  to  do  shall  be  held  to  vacate  his  election  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  de- 
clined to  accept :  provided  always,  that  no  merely  honorary  burgess  shall  be  entitied  to  be 
BO  inducted,  and  that  any  person  so  dected  shall  be  forthwith  entitled  to  be  entered  as  a  bur- 
gess on  payment  of  the  ordinary  fees. 

XV.  Upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
and  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  dectors  in  such  burghs  shall  in  like  manner,  videlicet,  the 
burghs  contelned  in  the  said  schedule  C  in  their  several  wards  or  districts,  and  the  other 
burghs  at  their  general  meetings,  assemble  and  elect.  In  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed  in 
relation  to  the  first  election  under  this  act,  one  third  part,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  one  third 
part,  of  the  coundl  of  such  burghs,  in  the  place  of  the  third  thereof  who  shall,  as  herein- 
after directed,  go  annually  out  of  office,  the  wards  or  districts  into  which  the  burghs  con- 
tained in  the  said  schedule  C  are  divided  then  electing  such  number  of  coundllors  as  by  the 
said  royal  commission  such  wards  or  districts  shall  be  directed  to  elect  at  such  annual  elec- 
tions subsequent  to  the  first  election. 

XVI.  Upon  the  said  first  Tuesday  of  November  in  the  year  one  thousand  dght  hun- 
^nd  and  thirty-four,  and  in  erery  succeeding  year,  one  third,  or  a  number  as  near  as  ma> 
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twtoanethSnJUoftli^iidioleaMHMilof  «aah  lucli  faaifh,  shall  ga  out  of  ttffica;  and  io  Ui^ 
said  year  one  thoiiauid  eight  imndred  and  ihirty-foor  the  third  who  shall  go  out  shall  oonsisi 
of  the  oooBoiUon  who  had  the  smallert  niunber  of  votes  at  the  elecljon  of  ooundllon  in  thia 
prewnt  year;  and  in  tho  sucoeedJng  year,  one  thouand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-Eve, 
the  third  of  the  oottncillora  fint  elected  under  this  act  who  shall  go  out  shall  oonsiit  of  the 
GOMUcillors  who  at  sueh  first  eleetion  under  this  act  had  the  next  smallest  number  of  Totes, 
(the  majority  of  the  oouncU  always  determining,  where  the  votes  for  any  such  persons  aball 
have  been  equal,  who  shall  be  the  persoiM  to  retire,)  and  thereafter  the  third  of  the  ooun- 
cillon  so  annually  goii^^  out  of  office  shall  always  consist  of  the  oouncillore  who  have  been 
longest  in  office  i  provided  alwaya,  that  any  oouncUlois  so  going  out  of  office  shall  be  capa. 
ble  of  being  immediately  re-elected. 

XVIL  The  councilioiB  of  aU  such  burghs  not  oonteined  in  schedule  F  to  this  act  an^ 
nexed  respectively  so  elected  and  accepting  shall,  upon  the  third  lawful  day  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  such  coundllon  in  the  present  year,  assemble  in  the  town  hall 
or  other  usual  public  place  of  meeting  within  such  buigh,  and  shall  there  by  a  plunlity 
of  voices  (the  councillor  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at  the  election  of  ooundl- 
lon having  a  casting  or  double  vote  in  case  of  equality),  elect  from  among  their  own  number 
a  provost  or  chief  magistrate,  the  number  of  baillies  fixed  by  the  set  or  usage  of  such  buigh, 
a  treasurer,  and  other  usual  and  ordinary  office  bearen  now  existing  in  the  council  by  the 
set  or  usage  of  each  such  buxgh,  and  shall  also  elect  the  managen  of  any  charitable  or  other 
public  institution  existing  in  or  connected  with  such  buigh,  the  appointment  of  the  mana- 
gers to  which  is  at  present  vested  in  the  magistmtes  and  town  council  of  such  burgh. 

XVIII.  With  and  under  the  exception  hereinafter  enacted,  upon  the  completion  of  tbn 
fiist  election  of  ooundUors,  magistrates,  and  office  bearers  to  be  made  in  all  the  rojal  buigha 
in  Scotland  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not  sooner,  the  provost,  magistnies,  office 
bearers,  and  other  councillors  now  in  office  in  such  buighs  respectively  shall  go  out,  and 
their  whole  powers,  duties,  and  functions  shall  cease  and  determine,  except  only  whero  any 
of  the  said  persons  shall  have  been  again  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  acL 

XIX.  Except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  the  offices  and  titles  of  deacon,  and  of  convener 
and  deaii  of  guild,  and  of  old  provost  and  old  bailUe,  as  official  and  constituent  members  of 
any  tofm  coundl,  shall,  after  the  completion  of  the  first  elections  under  the  provisions  of 
th^  act,  cease  and  determine,  and  no  distinction  shall  afterwards  be  kept  up  or  reoogniaed 
between  trades  baillies  and  merchant  baillies,  or  trades  coundllors  and  merchant  coundllors, 
in  any  such  coundl :  provided  always,  that  (except  as  herdnafler  excepted)  the  duties  and 
functions  heretofore  performed  by  the  dean  of  guild  in  such  coundl,  or  in  any  dean  of  guihl 
court  of  such  burgh,  shall,  in  all  the  burghs  where  there  now  is  such  sn  officer,  be  performed 
by  a  member  of  the  oouncU  to  be  dected,  in  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  by  the  majority 
of  couodllofs. 

XX.  Where  any  trust,  management,  or  direction  Is  by  the  terms  of  any  public  or 
local  act,  or  of  any  charter  or  deed  of  foundation,  or  other  deed,  conferred  on  anj 
members  of  the  coundl  under  the  denomination  of  dd  provost,  old  baillie,  or  dd  dean 
of  gtuld,  or  of  raerohant  or  trades  baillies  or  merchant  or  trades  councillors,  respect- 
ively, the  town  coundls  to  be  named  and  dected  in  terms  of  this  act  shall,  immediatdy 
after  their  own  acceptance  and  induction  into  office,  nominate  and  dect  from  thdr  own 
body  such  a  number  of  persons  to  be  such  trustees,  managen,  or  directon  as  are  by  such 
acts,  charters^  or  deeds  appointed  to  those  offices  under  the  said  denominations ;  and  the 
whole  powen  and  functions  now  belonging  to  the  said  offices  of  trustees,  managers,  or  di- 
rectors shall  bdong  to  and  be  as  fully  vested  in  the  persons  so  elected  as  if  they  had  possessed 
the  denominations  used  in  the  said  acts,  charters,  or  deeds. 

XXI.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  hdd  or  construed  to  impair  the  right  of  any 
craft,  trade,  convenery  of  trades,  or  guildry,  or  merchants  house  or  trades  house,  or  other 
such  oorporatiac,  severally  to  dect  their  own  deacons  or  deacon  convener,  or  deap  of  guild 
or  directon,  or  other  lawful  officera,  for  the  management  of  the  affiiin  of  such  crafts,  trades^ 
oonveneries  of  trades,  or  guildiios,  merchants  or  trades  houses,  or  other  such  corporatiesis; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  said  severd  bodies  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
be  in  all  cases  entitled  to  the  free  election  in  such  form  as  shall  be  regulated  by  thtm  of  the 
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■lid  WTual  oAoe  bourii^  and  otlwr  mntmuj  oAmi*  for  tlw  aiamigeineiit  of  their  alBiin, 
fdtlMNU  any  intarforeneaor  oontrol  whataverer  an  tba  part  of  tke  Umn  OMmoil  or  any  mem- 
bar  theiaot 

XXll.  Fimn  and  after  tha  tfana  trhan  tUa  aot  aomaa  liilo  aparation  the  peiwma  eleetad 
(or  to  be  eleotad)  as  harainhafore  providad  to  tha  offiota  of  dean  of  guild  and  daaoon  ooB" 
vaner,  or  eooTanerof  trades,  by  the  eonveuary  and  guild  brethran  reepeothraiyin  ihedty 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  tha  offices  of  dean  of  guild  and  deacon  oonvanef  by  the  merchants 
house  and  trsdes  houae  laspactiTely  in  the  dty  of  Ghogow,  shall,  In  virtue  of  their  said  elec- 
tions by  tha  ssld  guild  brethren,  cooTenery,  mershants  house,  and  trades  house  respectively, 
be  osnstituant  membeia  of  the  town  ooundls  of  thassid  dties,and  shall  enjoy  all  the  powen, 
and  peribrm  aU  the  functions  now  enjoyed  or  performed  by  snob  office  bearen  in  theae 
dtiesi  and  in  like  manner  the  penons  elected  (or  to  be  elected)  to  the  offices  of  deans  of 
guild  by  the  savend  gulldries  of  the  dty  of  Aberdeen  and  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth 
ahall,  in  ▼irtue  of  aiuh  their  elections,  be  oomstituent  memben  of  the  town  councils  of  the 
asid  dty  and  buighs  respectively,  and  ahall  as  sudi  ei^y  all  the  powers  and  perflbrm  all  the 
functions  now  exercised  or  ei\joyed  by  the  existing  deans  of  guild  in  the  said  dty  and  burghs 
rsspeetively ;  and  the  registered  deoton,  qualif^jBd  as  hereinbefore  provided.  In  the  ssld 
dtles  and  bniyhs  of  Edinburgh,  Gla^ow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth  shall,  in  Novem- 
ber in  tha  preeent  year  and  in  all  Aitura  yaan^  dect  only  such  a  number  of  coundllon  as, 
with  the  addition  of  tha  asId  deans  of  guild  and  eonvanaiB  to  be  so  elected  as  aforesaid,  make 
up  the  number  of  coundllon  now  existing  in  the  ssid  several  dties  and  burgha;  and  the 
ooundUon  so  dected  In  tha  said  dties  and  buighs  of  Edinburgh,  Ghi^gow,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  ^rth  shall  not,  at  tha  aubaequent  daction  of  magistrates  and  office  bearers, 
deotany  other  poisons  to  fill  tha  offioss  or  perform  the  fimetions  of  deans  of  guild  or  con- 
veners, but  these  offioea  shall  be  held  and  exerdsed,  in  the  add  coundls  and  otherwise,  by 
the  penons  so  dected  as  aforesaid  in  the  said  dties  and  burghs  of  Edinbui|fh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth  respectively,  and  by  no  other  persons. 

XXIII.  Where  any  trust,  management,  or  direction  of  any  duuritaUe  or  other  institu- 
tkms  is  vested  in  any  number  of  deacons,  or  in  a  deacon  convener,  or  convener  of  trades,  or 
in  any  dean  of  guild,  or  other  office  bearen  elected  or  hereafter  to  be  decied  by  the  several 
orafts,  trades,  guiUries,  or  merchants,  or  trades  houses,  then  and  in  all  such  caaes  the  per. 
eons  so  elected  as  sadi  deacons,  oonvenen^  deana  of  guild,  or  other  offieen  shall  a]wa}-s  be 
and  oontinue  trustees  and  menagan  of  such  duuitles  or  institutions,  whether  such  persona 
shall  harsaltar  be  memben  of  eoundl  or  not ;  and  the  town  coundls  riiall  In  no  such  case 
have  power  to  elect  tnm  thdr  own  body  any  other  trustees  or  managen  in  plaos  of  such 
deacotw,  conveners,  deana  of  guild,  or  other  effloera :  provided  dways,  that  in  any  burgh  in 
which  tradaa  osonditon  or  merehant  ooundUon  are  or  may  be  tx  ^do  trustees  or  direct- 
on  of  any  auch  iustittttiaos  or  oharitlea,  the  convenery  or  trar'ee  house  and  the  guildry  or 
merehanls  house  in  sacfa  buighs  shall  elect  an  equd  number  from  thalr  own  bodies  ra- 
spectivdy  to  be  such  trustees  or  direotna,  anything  herdn  oontained  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

XXIV.  Whan  any  magiatrata  or  office  bearer  (other  than  the  pravoet  or  chief  magis- 
trate and  treasurer)  shall  be  in  the  third  of  the  eoundl  going  out  of  office,  the  place  of  such 
magistrate  or  office  bearer  shall  be  supplied  by  election  by  the  ooundl  as  soon  as  the  full 
number  thereof  shall  have  been  completed  by  the  annual  dectlon  of  the  third  then  hereby 
directed  to  take  phwe,  the  said  eleetlon  to  be  made  by  plurality  of  vdces,  and  the  chief  or 
senior  attending  magtstrsta  to  have  a  double  or  casting  voice  in  case  of  equality  t  provided 
always,  that  the  provost  or  chief  nsagietrate  and  the  treasurer  shall  always  remain  in  office 
for  the  period  of  three  years,  and  that  they,  as  wdl  as  all  the  other  magistrates  or  office 
bearers,  shdl  at  all  times  be  capable  of  bdng  repeated. 

XXV.  If  any  vacancy  shall  in  the  ooune  of  the  year  occur  in  the  council  or  magistrscy 
or  offlos  bearen  of  any  such  buigh  by  death,  disability,  or  redgnation,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  up  ad  interim  by  the  remdning  memben  of  the  ooundl,  by  dectlon,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  at  a  meedi^r  to  be  called  on  five  days'  notice  by  the  town  derk,  by  intimation  in 
writing  to  eadi  of  swh  remaining  memben  of  the  eoundl ;  but  any  eoundUor,  magistrate, 
ar  ofles  beaiar  as  alaotad  ad  imUtim  shall  go  out  of  offioe  on  the  fivM  Tuesday  of  November 
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next  emuing  his  dectioi,  and  theTaancy  tlienby  ooouninf  ihaU  be  anpplied  at  the  aext 
annual  eiecUcn  of  ooiindllon  and  magiatimtet  or  oAoa  bearan  in  aach  burgli ;  pKMrided  tkaft 
if  the  TBcancy  aball  JiaTe  oocuned  in  any  biUYh  contained  in  the  said  schedule  C,  audi 
vacancy  ahall  at  each  annual  election  be  supplied  by  the  mid  of  such  bargh  by  which  the 
councillor  who  had  died  or  rerignad,  or  bean  dimbled,  had  been  elected,  and  which  shall  in 
this  case  ^ect  an  additioial  councillor,  unlesB  the  party  so  djring  or  disabled  would  then  have 
gone  out  of  office  as  one  of  the  third  hereby  direcied  to  retire. 

XXVI.  Any  pemn  elected  and  accepting  the  office  of  ooundllor,  magistrate,  or  other 
office  bearer  in  any  town  council,  under  the  proririons  of  this  act,  may  resign  his  mid  oiBoa 
at  any  time,  upon  giving  not  iMi  than  three  weeks'  nodes  of  such  his  intention  by  a  wiftten 
intimation  to  the  town  deriL  or  chief  or  senior  magistrate ;  and  in  the  event  ofsiKh.ro> 
sigxiation  being  intimated  as  to  be  made  at  the  period  of  the  annual  retirement  of  one-third 
of  the  council,  such  additional  number  of  coundllori  shall  then  be  elected  as  may  be  neoea- 
sary  io  complete  the  council :  provided  always,  that  no  fine  or  other  penalty  ehall  be  exigible 
from  any  peison  either  declining  to  accept  after  his  election  or  mbsequently  resigning  his 
office. 

XXVII.  Where  any  royal  buigh  shall,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law 
or  otherwise^  be  without  any  legal  council  or  magietracy  at  the  time  when  tliis  act  cornea 
into  operation,  or  at  any  future  time,  all  the  functions  directed  by  this  act  to  be  perfbnned 
by  the  existing  magistrates  or  coundls  shall  be  perfonned  by  one  or  more  of  the  manageia, 
who  may,  by  any  lawful  appointment,  be  then  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  afialis  of 
any  such  burgh. 

XXVIII.  No  councillor,  nor  the  partner  in  busineas  of  any  councillor,  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  the  office  of  town  derk  in  any  such  burgh ;  and  no  town  derk  shall,  during 
the  period  he  shall  hdd  that  office,  intertere  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  dection  of  the 
magistrates  or  town  coundl  of  any  such  buigh. 

XXIX«  All  the  notices  or  intimations  hereby  directed  or  required  to  be  given  or  made 
in  any  such  burgh  of  any  meetings  or  proceedings  io  be  held  or  had  in  the  matter  of  the 
dections  of  or  respecting  such  burgh,  shall,  where  not  directed  to  be  otherwise  given,  be 
given  or  made  by  the  respective  town  derks  thereof 

XXX.  The  several  persons  officiating  at  dections  as  substitutes  for  the  provosts  or  chief 
magistrates  in  the  several  wards  or  districts  into  which  the  burghs  contained  in  the  said 
sdiedule  C  shall  be  divided  (not  being  the  town  derks  of  such  bnighs),  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  sum  not  exoeedii^  three  pounds  three  shillings  for  each  day  they  shall  respectivdy 
be  80  emptoyed,  the  poll  clerks  officiating  at  such  elections  bdng  each  entitled  to  the  sura  of 
one  pound  one  shilling  for  each  day,  and  the  sevend  perMms  who  shall  be  appdnted  to  assist 
the  provost  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  of  the  royal  burghs  as  aansBon  in  dlqrasix^f  of  daima 
and  digectians  as  aforesaid  (not  beiog  the  town  derks  of  such  burghs)  shall  be  paid  a  like 
sum,  not  exceeding  three  pounds  three  shillings,  eadi  day  such  persons  shall  be  so  employed; 
which  sum,  together  with  all  the  other  expenses  attending  such  dections,  or  the  making  up 
of  the  lists  or  rolls  of  dectors,  giving  notices  at  the  church  doon,  and  providiiig  copies  of  the 
said  rdls,  or  parts  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  election,  shall  be  defrayed  fiom  the  common 
good  or  other  means  or  revenues  of  sudi  burghs  respectivdy. 

XXXI.  The  magistrates  and  coundl  and  office  bearers  to  be  dected  under  the  pio- 
visions  of  this  act,  shall,  in  all  respects,  stand  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  a&iis 
and  property  of  such  buighs,  or  of  property  under  the  care  and  management  of  such  burghs, 
in  the  same  dtuation  in  which  the  magistrates  and  coundl  and  office  bearen  of  such  buighi 
did  stand  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act;  and  the  magistrates  and  coundl  and  office 
bearers  to  be  dected  under  the  providons  of  this  act,  shall  have  such  and  the  like  jurisdio* 
tion,  and  the  same  rights  and  powere  of  administration  of  the  property  and  afiain  of  the 
burgh,  and  of  making  all  usual  and  necesmry  appointments,  as  heretofore  hiwfnlly  belonged 
to  and  was  exerdsed  by  their  predeoeseon  in  offlioe ;  any  thing  in  the  set,  usages  or  custom 
of  any  such  burgh  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXXII.  The  existing  magistrates  and  coundl  in  all  royal  buighs  shall,  on  or  before  the 
iifteenth  day  of  October  in  the  present  and  in  all  future  yean,  make  up  a  distiocl 
siau  of  thdr  affain^  subscribed  by  the  chief  or  senior  magistnie,  town  derk,  and  treasunr^ 
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Qontaining  an  account  of  all  the  ftmdfl,  propertleii  and  roTanues  In  their  adminiitimtica,  and 
of  all  their  tniMcdona  in  relation  to  nich  funds,  propertiea,  and  reTonues  ainoe  they  came 
into  office  ;  which  amount  shall  be  brought  down  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  said  fifteenth 
day  of  October,  and  shall  be  kept  in  the  town  derk's  or  treasurer's  office,  for  the  inspection 
of  any  of  the  registered  electors,  from  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  October  down  till  the  time  of 
the  election ;  and  a  full  and  distinct  abstFBot  of  the  said  account,  with  a  balance  sheet,  oon- 
tainiqg  all  necessary  particulars,  shall  be  printed  and  published  by  the  said  magistrates  on 
or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  the  said  month  of  October. 

XXXI I I.  No  councillor  or  magistrate  elected  and  accepting  under  the  prorisfons  of  this 
act,  shall  Incur  by  such  election  or  acceptance  any  other  responsibility  for  the  debts  of  the 
buif  h,  or  the  acts  of  his  predecessors  In  office,  than  might  have  attached  to  him  as  a  burgess 
or  inhabitant,  Independently  of  such  election. 

XXXI V.  If  any  magistrate,  councillor,  town  derk,  sheriff,  or  other  person  shall  wilfully 
oontraTene  or  disobey  the  profislons  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  such  offence 
in  the  court  of  sesrion  by  any  person  aggrieved  Ibr  the  penal  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds ; 
which  sum,  or  any  smaller  sum  which  may  be  asHOSsed  by  the  jury  in  any  such  action,  the 
defender,  upon  conviction,  shall  pay  to  the  pursuer  with  full  costs  of  suit:  provided  always, 
that  every  such  action  shall  be  ndsed  within  four  calendar  months  after  the  cause  of  action 
shall  have  arisen,  and  that  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  defender  at  least  one  calen- 
dar month  before  raising  the  same:  provided  also,  that  any  such  defender  against  whom 
judgment  shall  have  been  once  recovered  in  such  action  shall  be  entitled  to  plead  such  judg- 
ment  as  a  bar  to  any  other  action  which  may  be  brought  against  him  for  the  same  matter 
or  thing ;  and  such  other  action  being  thexeupoii  dismissed,  such  defender  shall  recover  his 
full  costs  of  suit. 

XXXV.  No  misnomer  or  inaccurate  description  of  any  person  or  place  In  any  writing 
made  in  the  form  of  any  schedule  to  this  act  annexed,  or  in  any  list  or  register  or  notice,  or 
other  writing,  made  under  authority  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  way  prevent  or  abridge  the 
operation  of  this  act ;  provided  that  such  person  or  place  shall  be  so  designated  in  such 
writing,  list,  register,  or  notice  as  to  be  commonly  understood. 

XXXVI.  All  laws,  stetutes,  and  usages  now  in  force  respecting  the  royal  buighs  in  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  in  so  far 
as  they  are  inconsistent  or  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  same  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect :  provided  always,  that  the  oath  termed 
the  burgher  oath  shall  In  no  case  hereafter  be  required  to  be  taken  in  any  burgh. 

XXXVI  I.  No  irregularity  or  nullity  in  the  dection  of  any  ooundllor  or  magistrate  shall 
in  any  case,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  annul  or  affect  the  election  of  other  coundUon  or 
magistrates  not  liable  to  the  same  grounds  of  objection,  but  those  particular  dections  only  in 
which  such  irregularity  or  nullity  shall  have  occurred. 

XXXVIII.  This  act  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  amended  by  any  act  or  acts  to  be 
passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament. 


SCHEDULES  TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  ACT  REFERS. 

SCHEDULE  A.    (Pari  l.^ 

City  [or  burgh]  of 
I  A,  B.  [mtert  detignatum]  hereby  dalm  to  be  enrolled  as  a  voter  for  the  town  ooundlters 
of  the  said  dty  [or  burgh]  in  respect  of  my  Interest  in  the  house,  shop,  el  cetera,  situated  in 
\here  insert  the  sUtuUion  <{/*  the  premises,  described  by  the  street^  number ,  parish,  or  other 
toeaHii/] ;  and  [m  oases  where  the  cUdmant  chooses  to  make  such  production]  In  support  of  my 
rlaim  I  preduoe  herewith  a  [dispodtioii,  seidn,  lease,  et  cetera,  dated,  et  cetera,  as  the  cam 
maybe,] 

[Date.]  (Signed)  J.  B. 
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SCHEDULE  A.    (Part  S.) 

Number  lodged  with  me  C.  i>.,  town  derk  of  this  day 

tof  ether  with  the  disposition,  seidn,  lease,  et  c&iera,  above 
wriltsn  [in  auet  where  any  mch  documents  are  lodged,] 

(Signed)  C.  D. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

City  [or  bui|fh]  of 
I  A,B,[ormC.  D,,  E,  F.,  et  cetera,}  olg'eot  to  the daim  of  X  B.  to  be  admitted  [or  to 
continue  on  the  roll]  as  a  Toter  for  couiidllorB  in  the  dty  [or  burgh]  of  on 

the  following  ground  [here  may  be  stated  shortly  thegrounds,  as  that  proper^  or  occttfanqy 
not  insufficient  valuer  that  the  party  is  not  or  has  ceased  to  be  proprietor,  tenant,  or  occupant, 
or  is  personally  disqualified,  as  beinganuinor,  a  fatuous  person,  et  cetera];  and  I  cmre  to  be 
heard  on  the  said  objection  or  objections  before  the  chief  magistrate  or  assessor. 

[Date.]  (Signed)  A.  B, 

SCHEDULE  0. 

Edinburgh.  I  Perth. 

Glai^w.  I  Dunfermline. 

Aberdeen.  I  Dumfiries. 

Dundee.  |  InTemesa. 

SCHEDULE  D. 

I  A.  B,do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm],  that  I  am  the  individual  described  in  the  list  or 
roll  for  the  dty  [or  bufgh]  of  as  A.  B.  of 

[  here  insert  description  in  the  same  words  as  contaisud  in  the  roU] ; 
that  I  am  stUl  the  proprietor  [or  occupant]  of  the  property  for  which  I  am  so  enrolled,  and 
hdd  the  same  for  my  own  benefit,  and  not  in  trust  for,  or  at  the  pleasure  of,  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  that  I  have  not  already  voted  at  this  election. 

SCHEDULE  K 
t  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  for  affirm],  that  I  have  not  received  or  had,  by  myself  or  any 
penon  fbr  my  use  or  benefit,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  office,  place,  or  employment,  gift, 
or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security  for  any  money,  office,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my 
vote  at  this  election. 


SCHEDULE  F. 


Domoeh. 
New  Galloway. 
CulroiB. 
Lochmaben. 
Beivie. 


Wester  Anrtruther. 
Kilrenny. 
Kinghom. 
Kintore. 


Dean  op  guild  court. — GUd  u  an  old  Saxon  word  gignifying 
fraternitj.  The  dean  of  gaild  was  instituted  after  the  example  of  certain 
cities  in  France  and  Flanders,  where  bourses  were  constituted.  Bourse 
signifies  an  exchange,  or  *^  that  place  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate," for  negotiating  and  transacting  business.  According  to  an  old 
law,  power  was  conferred  on  the  dean  of  guild  to  judge  in  mercantile 
and  maritime  cases  within  the  burgh;  but  it  is  long  since  he  has  exercised 
that  branch  of  jurisdiction.  His  proper  duty  now  is  to  take  eare  that 
buildings  within  the  burgh  are  sufficient;  that  thej  are  erected  agreeably 
to  law,  and  neither  encroach  on  private  or  public  property.     He  may 
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order  iiNoffiaient  baildings  to  be  taken  down.  Though  a  magifirate  of 
a  rojal  bnigh,  his  jurisdiction  is-  unconnected  iMk  the  bailie  court  His 
judgments  are  liable  to  review  in  the  court  of  session. 

JusTiOK  OF  PKAOE  oouRT. — JusUces  of  the  peace  are  persons 
appointed  by  royal  commission  to  keep  good  order  and  tranquillity  within 
a  certain  district  In  England  they  were  appointed  by  the  crown  as  early 
m  the  second  year  of  Edward  III.,  but  in  Scotland  they  were  not  appointed 
before  the  year  1609.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1587,  to  introduce  the 
office  into  Scotland  ;  but  the  state  of  manners  at  that  time  was  not  sndi 
as  to  promise  success  to  a  regulation  of  this  nature,  and  it  required  repeated 
k^slative  acts  to  by  the  foundation  of  this  vahiaUe  system  :  nor  does  this 
appear  to  have  been  fiilly  accomplished  until  the  usurpation  of  Oliver 
GromweU:  after  which  Charles  II.  consented  to  an  act*  which  prescribed 
these  rules  which  in  a  great  measure  have  ever  since  regulated  this 
important  branch  of  public  police.  It  empowered  them  to  proceed  against 
aU  persons  committing  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace  under  the  degree 
of  noblemen,  prelates,  counsellors,  and  senators  of  the  college  of  justice; 
and  if  any  of  the  offenders  being  charged  to  appear  before  the  said  justices 
shall  disobey,  the  summons  being  indorsed,  the  lawful  citation  verified, 
and  the  fact  proven,  the  justices  are  to  punish  and  fine  the  party  not 
appearing,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  crime  and  the  estate  of  the 
offender.  And  for  the  clearer  determination  of  the  order  to  be  observed 
by  justices  in  the  deduction  of  any  such  processes,  it  is  by  the  last  men* 
tioned  statute  enacted,  '^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  justices,  when- 
soever they  have  any  occasion  to  nM>ve  any  action  against  parties  for 
committing  any  like  fact  or  riot,  to  refer  the  first  sununons  to  the  parties' 
oaths  of  verity,  failing  of  other  lawful  probation,  who  being  personally 
summoned  by  that  first  citation,  shall  be  holden  as  confessed,  and  decreet 
to  be  pronounced  against  him,  conform  to  the  libel  and  summons;  and  if  he 
be  not  personally  summoned  by  the  first  citation,  the  said  justices  shall  be 
holden  to  cause  summon  him  of  new  again  by  a  second  summons  at  his 
dweUmg  house,  which  two  citations  shall  be  as  sufficient  to  infer  decreet 
and  sentence  upon  the  libel  against  him,  as  if  he  were  apprehended  per- 
sonally :  and  which  sentence  given  after  the  manner  and  form  of  probation 
above  written,  his  majesty  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  estates  of 
parliament,  authoriBes  and  sustains  as  good  and  lawful  in  themselves." 
They  are  also  to  give  order  for  repairing  highways,  to  punish  those  who 
straiten  them,  and  to  execute  the  laws  against  beggars,  vagrants,  swearers, 
and  other  disorderly  persons^  The  same  act  also  authorised  them  to  judge 
in  the  ordinary  bke  and  wages- of  labourers,  workmen,  and  servants;  and 

*  1661,  c  as. 
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io  case  they  refuse  to  serre  upon  the  price  set  down  by  them,  the  juslicei 
are  empowered  to  impriMMi  and  punish  them  at  their  discretion;  and  to 
compel  their  masters  or  employers  to  pay  their  wages.  By  the  articles  of 
Union  the  laws  for  regulating  the  trade,  customs,  and  excise,  are  declared 
to  be  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  And  accordingly,  in  Scotland, 
justices  of  the  peace  are  Tested  with  the  same  powers  as  those  in  England  In 
customs  and  excise  affairs.*  And  the  same  powers  were  gi^en  to  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Scotland,  which  had  formeriy  been  enjoyed  by  justices  of 
the  peace  in  England,  in  relation  to,  and  for  the  presermtion  of  the  peacp^ 
leaying  the  trials  and  judgment  by  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  Scottish 
courts  of  law«  This  act  removed  certain  restrictions  in  regard  of  the 
persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  regard 
to  the  time  within  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  act;  and  placed  them  on 
the  same  footing  in  these  respects  with  justices  of  the  peace  in  England. 

No  particular  qualification  in  rank  or  property,  is  required  in  Scotland, 
to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace :  whoever  is  named  in  the  commission  may 
accept  and  act.  Before  acting,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  oath 
de  fideli  administrcUione^  in  the  above  terms.  The  oath  of  allegiance, 
of  assurance,  of  abjuration,  and  of  supremacy,  must  also  be  taken  by  the 
justices  before  they  enter  upon  their  office. 

The  general  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  relates  only  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  They  are  expressly  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  several  penal  statutes  concerning  rural  economy,  such  as  Uiose 
relating  to  planting,  endosing,  and  the  like;  and  various  minuterial  duties 
connected  with  the  regulation  of  the  highways  are  likewise  committed  to 
them.  They  also  judge  in  many  important  questions  connected  with  the 
revenue  of  customs  and  excise,  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue;  and  by 
special  enactments  in  several  statutes,  certain  ministerial  or  judicial  powen 
are  conferred  on  justices :  but  it  may  be  generally  stated,  that  no  justice 
can  act  with  safety  in  virtue  of  statutory  powers,  without  having  the  par- 
ticular act  conferring  these  powers  before  him. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  small  debt  acts.  Justices  of  the  peace  judge  in 
questions  of  aliment  to  natural  children,  as  being  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  public  peace;  and  also  by  usage,  resting  partly  on  statute,  they 
judge  in  questions  concerning  servants'  wages.  With  these  exceptions, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  no  civil  jurisdiction,  except  under  special 
statutes.  They  have  a  statutory  jurisdiction  with  r^;ard  to  the  expense 
of  march  fences  and  the  straightening  of  marches,  and  also  (although  that 
is  not  so  clear)  with  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  cattle  who  have  tres- 

*  0  Aline,  c.  6. 
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paawd,  and  have  been  poinded,  brevi  manuy  on  the  grounds  of  another 
penon.  It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  justices  can  judge  competently 
in  an  action  embracing  a  civil  claim  for  damages,  for  injury  done  by  the 
offender,  as  well  as  a  condusion  for  fine  or  imprisonment  in  a  libel  at  the 
instance  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  {Mrivate  party  for  an  assault. 
Under  the  small  debt  acts,  a  penon  who  has  been  injured  by  an  assault  or 
otherwise,  m&y.  sue  before  the  justices  for  reparation  or  damages  from  the 
person  who  has  injured  him,  as  a  mere  civil  debt,  provided  he  limits  his 
claim  to  the  value  of  £5.  But  there  is  an  obvious  and  broad  distinction 
between  such  a  claim  of  debt  under  those  statutes,  and  an  action  concluding 
lor  fine  or  imprisonment  against  the  offender,  on  account  of  his  offence 
against  the  public  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  for  civil  reparation  to  the 
injured  party.  In  such  mixed  actions  thdr  jurisdiction  may  be  warranted 
in  some  instances  by  custom,  but  it  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  sound 
l^al  principles. 

Although^  generally  speaking,  justices  cannot  act  in  cases  in  which 
they  are  personally  interested,  they  may  act  in  all  questions  concerning  tlie 
poor,  vagrants,  highways,  or  other  laws  respecting  parochial  rates,  though 
liable  themselves  in  the  burdens  imposed  for  these  objects.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  may  also  commit  a  person  who  assaults  him  or  violently  inter- 
rupts him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  the  offender  find  security  to 
keep  the  peace.  But  justices  cannot  act  in  the  determination  of  any 
appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  from  any  thing  relating  to  the  parish  or 
place  in  which  they  are  subject  to  those  rates.*  By  special  enactments, 
commissioners  of  excise  and  customs,  and  othehi  connected  with  those 
branches  of  the  revenue,  cannot  act  as  justices  of  the  peace;  and  similar 
exceptions  apply  to  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  coal  masters,  in  questions 
relating  to  soldiers  and  colliers. 

Unless  authorized  by  spedal  statute,  justices  cannot  exercise  any  judi- 
cial or  coercive  power  as  justices,  beyond  their  own  county.  But  they 
may  perform  ministerial  acts,  such  as  receiving  the  statements  of  a  person 
who  has  been  robbed  or  assaulted;  and  they  may  also  exercise  voluntary' 
jurisdiction  beyond  their  territory,  such  as  taking  affidavits  in  general, 
taking  the  judicial  ratification  of  married  women,  and  the  like.  Justices 
are  liable  to  crinunal  prosecntion  before  the  court  of  justiciary;  and  in 
like  manner  to  civil  actions  of  damages  before  the  civil  court,  on  account 
of  oppression  or  injustice,  or  oth^  illegal  proceedings  in  then*  official 
capacity.  But  in  such  cases  they  are  leniently  dealt  with,  and  large 
allowances  are  made  for  errors  and  defects  in  judgment  and  capacity, 
where  it  appears  that  tliey  were  acting  bona  fde  for  the  public  good. 

*  16  Geo.  II.,  a  18. 
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And  bj  special  statnte  it  is  proTided,  that  in  aetioDs  against  any  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Groat  Britain  or  Iraland,  (which  statute  includes  Scotland), 
for  any  summary  conviction  under  any  act  of  parliament,  or  for  any  thing 
done  by  him  towards  carrying  such  conyiction  into  effect,  if  the  conviction 
shall  be  quashed,  the  plamtiff  (besides  any  penalty  levied)  shall  recover  only 
twopence  without  costs,  unless  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause  be 
expressly  alleged;  and  that  the  damages,  penalty,  or  costs,  shall  not  be 
recovered,  if  the  plaintiff  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  the  punish- 
ment undergone  did  not  exceed  that  assigned  by  law.*  Justices  of  the 
peace,  however,  ought  to  act  with  exceeding  caution  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject;  for,  in  such  cases,  the  plea 
of  good  intention  will  not  justify  an  illegal  act.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  under  the  liberation  statute  of  1701,  whereby  justices  and  other  judges 
are  subjected  to  penalties  for  error,  whatever  theur  intentions  may  have 


A  justice  of  the  peace  receives  no  pecuniary  recompense;  but  he  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  any  pecuniary  advances 
properly  made  for  the  public  in  the  execution  of  his  office :  such  disburse- 
ments being  either  presented  in  exchequer,  or  repaid  from  the  county 
rogue  money.  A  commission  of  the  peace  may  be  recalled  at  any  time 
by  the  king,  and  it  falls  by  the  demise  of  the  erown;  by  statu te,t  however, 
it  is  contmued  for  six  months  longer,  unless  the  successor  should  recall  it. 
The  clerk  of  the  justices,  or  of  the  quarter  sessions,  is  named  by  the  secre* 
tary  of  state.  The  books  in  which  their  proceedings  are  recorded  are 
kept  by  the  derk. 

The  fiscal  is  an  officer  who  gives  his  instance  or  concurrence  to  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
delinquents:  and  this  officer  is  also  appointed  collector  of  the  fines 
and  penalties  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  the  power  to  impose. 
The  procurators  of  the  sheriff's  court  practise  before  the  justices,  (except 
under  the  small  debt  act),  and  the  warrants  of  the  justices  are  executed  by 
'Constables,  who  are  officers  appointed  by  the  justkses  of  the  peace. 

In  the  Scottish  commission  there  is  not  a  custos  rotularum  as  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  quaruniy  or  a  certain  number  of  justices  with  superior 
powers,  on  account  of  their  superior  knowledge,  formerly  named  by  the 
English  commissions,  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  Scottish  ones. 

Although  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  invested  by  their  constitution 
with  any  civil  jurisdiction,  yet  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh  and  some  other 
places  they  had  been,  past  all  memory,  in  the  practke  of  determining  small 
claims  not  exceeding  £40  Scots,  or  £3  : 6 :  8<2.  Sterling.     If  not  directly 

•  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  131.  f  1  Anne,  c.  8. 
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sanctioned,  this  was  not  discountenanced  by  the  supreme  court,  there 
appearing  a  strong;  necessity  that  some  remedy  should  be  applied  to  relieve 
the  expense  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  proceedings, 
I  o  avoid  expense  and  delay,  were  quite  summary.  There  was  no  libel, 
but  merely  a  charge,  by  a  messenger,  for  the  defender  to  appear  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  this  court  became  more 
apparent,  subsequent  enactments  conferred  on  it  more  power  and  juris- 
diction. The  small  debt  act*  conferred  a  summary  civil  jurisdiction  on 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  small  causes,  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed 
£5,  exclusive  of  expenses.  The  cause  may  be  heard  before  any  two  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace,  within  their  respective  counties,  and  decided 
agreeably  to  equity  and  a  good  conscience.  The  decrees  of  the  Justices 
under  the  small  debt  act,  may  be  enforced  by  poinding  or  summary 
imprisonment  But  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  repealed  by  a 
recent  act,  and  which  is  inserted  in  page  98^,  which  took  place  on  the 
1st  January  1836,t  in  which  similar  provisions  are  enacted,  providing  that 
the  decrees  of  the  justices  shall  be  final,  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
advocation  or  suspension,  nor  to  reduction,  except  on  the  ground  of  malice 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  justices ;  which  action  must  be  brought 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  justices*  decree.  By  a  previous 
statute,^:  a  peculiar  and  summary  jurisdiction  in  small  causes,  where  the 
debt  does  not  exceed  £8  Sterling,  exclusive  of  expenses  and  fees  of  extract, 
is  conferred  on  sherifTs  in  Scotland.  Both  in  the  principle  and  details, 
this  statute  resembles  that  in  regard  to  small  debts  recoverable  before 
justices  of  the  peace.  No  procurator  is  allowed,  without  the  special  leave 
of  the  sheriflT  to  plead  viixi  voce  for  the  parties,  nor  without  his  leave  are 
the  pleadings  reduceable  to  writing.  The  sherifTs  decrees,  like  those  of 
the  justices,  are  not  subject  to  review  nor  reduction,  except  on  the  ground 
of  malice  or  oppression.  In  ordinary  cases  the  parties  must  appear  before 
the  sheriff,  and  be  heard  plead  their  own  cause.§ 

Baron  oourt. — In  its  more  ordinary  acceptation,  the  title  of  baron  is 
the  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount.  But  anciently,  in  Scotland,  all 
those  vassals  who  hdd  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown,  were  termed 
barons.  When  titles  of  nobility  were  conferred  on  these  barons,  they  were 
called  the  greater  barons^  but  both  the  greater  and  the  proprietary  barons 
•at  indiscriminately  in  the  Scottbh  parliament  untfl  1497,  when  by  the  act 
of  that  year, It  the  attendance  of  the  lesser  barons  was  dispensed  with,  on 
condition  of  their  sending  representatives  from  each  county,  to  be  caUed 
commissumers  of  the  shire.    Subsequent  acts  If  renewed  their  leave  of 

*  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  4&  f  6  Geo.  IV.,  c  48.  |  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  2^ 

§  Boyd's  Judicial  ProceedingB.-^ Bell's  Law  Dictionary. — Hutcbieon^s  Justice  of  Peace. 
I  C.  102.  ^  1467,  c  76  •,  160;>,  c  78. 
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absence,  and  extended  the  privilege  to  all  barons  whose  valuation  is  under 
1 00  merks  new  extoit  Leave  of  absence  at  that  time  was  a  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  lesser  bacons,  but  it  was  optional  to  use  it;  and  at  last,  from  thdr 
almost  total  failure  to  attend,  an  opinion  prevailed  that  they  had  no  right 
to  sit  in  parliament,  unless  when  elected  as  commissioners  of  shires. 
When,  however,  a  seat  in  parliament  became  an  object  of  ambition,  it  was 
necessary  to  settle  this  question;  and  the  plan  of  representation  was  intro- 
duced* on  which  the  election  law  of  Sootland  was  founded  up  to  the 
period  when  the  reform  of  parliament  billf  entirely  changed  the  law. 

But  although  every  person,  holding  of  the  crown  came  under  one  or 
other  of  the  above  denominations  of  greater  or  lesser  barons;  yet  to  con- 
stitute a  baron  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  his  lands  must  have  been 
erected,  or  at  least  confirmed  by  the  king,  in  VUbercm  haronkan  :  and 
such  a  baron  had  a  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he  might 
have  exercised  either  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  bailie.  But  this  juris- 
diction was  reduced!  to  the  right  of  recovering  from  his  vassab  and  tenants 
the  feu  duties  and  rents  of  the  land,  and  compelling  them  to  perform  the 
services  to  which  they  may  be  bound,  and  to  the  rig^t  of  deciding  in  civil 
questions  where  the  debt  or  damage  does  not  exceed  409.,  and  beyond  this 
his  civil  jurisdiction  cannot  be  prorogated.  The  baron's  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion extended  anciently  to  all  crimes  except  treason  and  the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown;  but  by  the  same  statute  it  is  now  limited  to  assaults,  batteries,  and 
smaller  offences,  which  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  20«^  &c. 
When  a  fine  is  mflicted,  it  is  to  be  recovered  by  poinding,  or,  in  defauk 
of  goods,  by  one  month's  imprisonment  at  iarthest.  Bu^  this  jurisdiction 
is  encumbered  with  so  many  regulations  and  restrictions,  that  the  baron 
seldom  or  never  exercises  it.  No  future  charter  of  the  creation  of  a 
barony  shall  convey  any  higher  jurisdiction,  than  for  recovering  the  rents 
of  lands,  multures,  and  mill  services.^  An  exception  has  however  been 
made  by  a  late  statute,||  by  which  the  king  is  authorized  to  erect  free  and 
independent  burghs  of  barony  in  those  parts  of  the  sea  coast  in  which  the 
fisheries  are  earned  on :  in  such  burghs,  the  magistrates  are  to  exercise 
the  power  of  justices  cumulatively  with  the  justices  of  the  county.f 

King's  advocate — Or  lord  Advocate,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is 
nearly  the  same  in  Scotland  as  the  attorney  general  in  England;  and  his 
business  is  to  pursue  and  defend  in  all  causes  wherein  the  king  has  an 
interest  His  office  u  very  honourable,  and  he  is  in  virtue  of  it  styled 
my  lord.  He  is  allowed  to  sit  within  the  bar  of  ^he  court  of  sessH>n 
covered,  where  only  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  allowed  to  sit"^*     His 

*  1587,  c  114  -,  1661,  c  36 ;  1681,  c  21.  f  1  Will  1 V.,  c.  66. 

\  SO  Geo.  II.,  c.  43.  §  SO  Geo.  II.  J|  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  ISS. 

^  Bell*!  Law  Diet — Boyd's  Prooeedings.— Wight*8  Origin  of  Parliaments,  chiefly  Soottiaiu 
**  Beatson':^  PoliUcal  Index,  III.  118. 
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majesty's  advocate  was  also  ancienllj  a  lord  of  session :  all  complaints  of 
a  4:riminal  nature  before  the  court  of  session,  must  have  the  instance  or 
concurrence  of  the  lord  advocate.  He  may  decline  to  prosecute;  but  it 
has  been  found  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  give  a  private  complainer  his  con- 
currence^ which  infers  no  personal  responsibility.* 

*'  Albeit,"  says  the  learned  and  celebrated  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  lord 
advocate  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  ^'  the  king's 
advocate  be  the  pursuer  in  most  cases,  yet  he  uses  ordinarily  to  constitute 
a  depute,  who  should  produce  a  written  warrant  under  his  own  hand,  else 
he  cannot  be  admitted;  and  this  depute  cannot  desert  a  diet,  though  his 
procurancy  do  not  instruct  him  with  a  particular  power  to  that  effect." 
His  majesty's  advocate  does  not  usually  prosecute  for  treason,  without  a 
special  warrant  under  hn  majesty's  hand,  or  a  particular  order  from  the 
privy  council,  which  he  usually  produces  ante  omnia,  and  which  is  marked 
by  the  clerk.  The  lord  advocate  claims  to  examine  parties  and  witnesses 
before  the  process  be  intented,  under  pretext  that  he  may  thereby  know  how 
to  frame  the  indictmoit  exactly,  and  that  he  may  not  vex  parties,  should 
he  not  find  ground  for  the  prosecution :  *^  but,"  continues  Sir  George, 
*^  many  learned  lawyers  have  always  thought  this  a  dangerous  procedure, 
for  his  majesty's  advocate  is  still  a  party  interested,  and,  as  such,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  witnesses,  because  he  may  thereby  extract 
from  them  what  otherwise  they  would  not  have  deponed  at  that  tima 
And  as  it  was  found  that  he  ought  not  to  make  the  roll  of  assizers,  because 
he  is  too  closely  interested,  much  less  should  he,  for  the  same  reason,  be 

*  BeTerid|re's  Forms  of  Prooen,  1.  50.— Forbes,  in  bis  Journal  of  the  Session,  folio, 
Edinbiu^h,  1714,  Preface,  p.  zxv.,  says,  <*  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kene,  admitted  a  lord  of 
session,  19th  July,  1642,  and  made  justice-general,  27th  of  that  month,  was  second  son  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  advocate  to  king  Charles  I.,  before  whose  time  the  king's  advo- 
cates used  to  plead  uncovered.  But  he  having  two  of  his  own  sons  on  the  bench,  viz.  Sir 
John,  his  eldest  son,  and  this  Sir  Thomas,  the  lords  indulged  him  with  the  privilege  of 
pleading  wUA  hi*  hat  on,  which  his  successors  in  office  have  ever  since  enjoyed."  This 
statement  of  the  origin  of  the  privilege,  which  has  been  copied  into  several  succeeding  pub- 
lications, turns  out  to  be  erroneous.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  appointed  advocate  to  Charles  I., 
in  1626,  jointly  with  the  former  king's  advocate.  Sir  William  Oliphant,  who  died  iSth  April, 
1628,  aged  77,  when  Sir  Thomas  became  sole  advocate.  By  act  of  sederunt  of  12th  July, 
1626,  liberty  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  king's  advocate,  to  plead  with  his  hat  on. 
This  act  of  sederunt  is  not  extant,  the  book  of  that  period  beinff  lost ;  but  it  is  referred  to  in 
an  act  of  sederunt  of  2d  June,  1649,  granting  to  Sir  Thomas  Nioolson,  king's  advocate,  the 
same  privileges  as  were  granted  toumouhile  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  particuku*ly  "  that  he  might 
have  the  liberty  of  pleading  with  his  hat  on,  as  was  grantedTto  the  said  umquhile  Sir  Tho- 
mas,  conform  to  act  of  sederunt  of  12th  July,  1626/*  Sir  John  Hope  of  Craighall,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  21st  July,  1632,  six  years  after  the  grant, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  nominated  a  lord  of  session 
by  act  of  parliament,  ISth  November,  1641,  nine  years  later,  proving  the  statement  of  the 
origin  of  the  privilege  in  Forbes'  Journal  to  be  incorrect  Sir  Thomas  Hope  continued 
king's  advocate  till  his  death,  Ist  November,  1646;  his  second  son.  Sir  Thomas,  a  lord  of 
session  and  justice-general,  predeceased  him,  having  «  deceissit  in  Edinburgh,  within  his 
awin  dwelling.hoos,  23d  August,  1643 ;"  and  his  youngest  son.  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hope- 
tou^  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  12th  March,  1649,  twenty-eight  monthsafter  the  death 
of  his  father.  '     ^ 
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allowed  to  examine  the  witnesses,  especially  since  that  privilege  is  denied 
to  the  defender's  advocate.''* 

The  office  of  macer  of  the  court  of  session  has  been  past  all  memory 
hereditarily  vested  in  the  family  of  Moncrieff  of  Readin,  who  discharges 
the  duty  by  deputy ,  and  Mr  Moncrieff  of  course  has  the  privilege  of 
appointing  his  own  deputy.  In  1692,  however,  the  lord  advocate  of  thai 
day,  Sir  James  Stuart,  baronet,  disputed  that  privilege,  which  being- 
carried  before  the  court  of  session,  the  lords,  by  several  votes,  found  the 
following  points:  **  Imo.that  John  Adams'  (the  private  party)  right  being 
now  ended  and  transacted,  the  king's  advocate  could  not  insist  for  the 
king's  interest;  without  a  special  warrant  from  his  majesty,  there  being 
only  two  cases  wherein  he  could  quarrel  (dispute)  the  subject's  right,  either 
by  giving  his  concourse  to  actions  of  one  subject  against  another,  or 
where  he  had  a  mandate  from  the  king  to  that  effect :  otherwise  he  might 
vex  all  the  lieges  with  processes,  and  open  their  charter  chest8."t 

The  king's  advocate,  and  some  of  the  vassals  of  the  abbacy  of  Scoon, 
pursued  a  declarator  against  lord  viscount  Stormont,  alleging  that  although 
he  had  a  right  to  their  feu  duties  till  redeemed,  yet  he  had  no  right  to  exact 
the  services  in  their  charters  of  harriage  and  carriage  or  the  like,  but  the 
same  belonged  to  the  king  their  superior.  It  was  asserted  that  it  could  be 
no  process  at  the  instance  of  the  king's  advocate,  because  he  cannot  pursue 
the  king's  vassals  without  a  special  mandate  and  warrant  from  his  majesty, 
else  he  might  vex  all  the  subjects  :  to  this  it  was  replied,  that  it  is  only 
in  reductions  and  improbations  that  the  king's  advocate  requires  a  special 
warrant.  Sundry  of  the  lords  were  clear  to  sustain  the  process,  but  others 
thought  it  malt  exempli^  a  bad  example,  that  such  unfavourable  pursuits 
should  be  encouraged,  (for  they  found  that  the  king*s  advocate  cannot 
insist  alone,)  and  they  refused  process,  till  the  titles  of  the  vassals  were 
given  out  to  be  seen  in  communi  forma-X 

Stair  says,  that  in  contraventions,  the  king's  advocate  must  concur  for 
the  king's  interest,  but  he  cannot  insist  alone,  as  when  the  private  party 
hath  discharged  the  deeds,  even  after  the  in  tenting  of  the  cause.  §  Reduc- 
tions with  improbations  must  proceed  at  the  instance  of  the  king's  advocate, 
and  for  the  king's  interest ;  and  therefore  it  must  proceed  upon  a  bill. 
The  reason  of  the  advocate's  concourse  is,  because  the  improbation  is 
criminal,  if  the  writ  be  produced ;  and  the  lords'  decreet  of  improbation  is 
the  chief  ground  of  capital  punishment  for  forgery.) |  The  king's  advocate 
can  prosecute  for  usury,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  party;  but  if  he 
does  concur,  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  restitution  of  the  interest  over  the 
legal  rate  which  he  may  have  paid.^ 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works,  11.2^.  f  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  I.553L 

t  Ibid.,  I.  761.  §  Stuir's  Institutes,  69.  |j   Ibid.  619.  1  Ibid.  lati. 
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It  was  at  no  period  of  time  competent  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  for  any 
private  person,  other  than  the  party  himself  who  had  suffered  damage  in 
his  person,  estate,  or  reputation,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  next  of  kin, 
to  prosecute  crimes,  howerer  atrocious,  the  crime  of  high  treason  only 
excepted;  and  this  rule  obtains  at  this  day  in  treason  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  majesty's  advocate,  who  in  this  question  represents  the  com 
munity,  has  authority  from  the  sovereign,  who,  inherently  possessing  the 
executive  power  of  the  state,  sues  every  criminal  without  the  concurrence, 
or  even  contrary  to  the  will,  of  the  injured  party.  But  his  power  of 
prosecuting  criminals  extends  no  farther  than  the  pvhlica  vindicta^  or  the 
satisfaction  of  public  justice  is  concerned :  the  private  party  has  a  right 
of  action  against  the  offender  for  reparation  of  the  injury :  in  which 
action,  however,  though  it  be  pursued  merely  ad  civilem  effectum,  the 
king's  advocate  must  concur,  because  it  arises  from  a  criminal  cause; 
and  a  sum  is,  by  the  decree  proceeding  upon  it,  awarded  to  the  pursuer 
in  name  of  damage,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him, 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  though  in  fact  he  should 
have  suffered  no  pecuniary  loss.* 

Hume  says,  that  in  popular  actions,  as  in  many  others  relative  to 
crimes,  the  law  of  Scotland  has  departed  from  the  Roman  law,  which 
invited  every  citizen  to  prosecute  for  any  offence  that  could  be  considered 
as  injurious  to  the  public.  With  a  wiser  and  more  salutary  policy,  and 
one  which  is  far  more  suitable  to  our  frame  of  government  and  state  of 
society,  our  law  has  confined  this  important  privilege  to  two  descriptions 
of  character — the  party  injured  by  any  offence,  and  his  majesty's  advo- 
cate, who  prosecutes  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  as  guardian  and  administrator  for  all  his  people,  of  the  laws 
which  secure  their  tranquillity  and  welfare.  This  has  been  so  long  the 
settled  maxim,  that  it  may  almost  seem  strange  we  should  have  a  judg* 
ment  to  cite  in  its  confirmation,  within  the  later  periods  of  our  practice. 
In  the  trial,  however,  of  one  Crosbie,  which  took  place  on  the  20th 
August,  1616,  for  sundry  acts  of  stealing  cattle,  where  the  private  accuser 
seems  to  have  insisted  for  injuries  done  to  others,  as  well  as  for  his  own  : 
^<  The  justice  finds  nae  proces  at  thir  instance,  for  ony  crime  conmiittit 
and  done  to  uthirs,  except  either  the  persones,  owners  of  the  goods 
stowin  (stolen),  or  the  king's  advocat  war  present,  and  insistit  in  the 
pirsute  of  the  pannel  therefor." 

There  are  two  titles  of  prosecution  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land: 1.  The  private  party  injured  may  prosecute  with  the  lord  advocate's 
concurrence,  which  concurrence  or  agreement  his  lordship  cannot  with- 

*  Erskine*8  InsUiutes,  B.  I V.,  tit.  4.  sec.  2 
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hold;  he  is  obliged  to  g^ve  it:  and,  S.  That  of  the  lord  adrocate,  vfha 
prosecutes  in  the  king's  name.  Private  prosecution  is  not  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.)  which  Mr  Htime  says  ^^  is  one  symptom  of  the  more 
vigorous  and  wholesome  administration  of  the  laws  in  our  times :"  yet, 
without  doubt,  private  prosecution  was  the  original,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  ordinary  course  of  trial,  for  most  crimes  that  concerned  individuals. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  private  party  embraces  in  every 
instance  the  full  pains  of  law — not  only  the  private  interest  of  damages 
f  solatium  J  and  expenses,  but  the  same  high  and  personal  conclusions  of 
corporeal  or  other  chastisement,  wherein  the  lord  advocate  for  his  majesty's 
interest  might  insist  Thus,  in  cases  of  homicide,  an  indictment  at  the 
wife's  instance,  or  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  is  as  good  towards  inflicting 
the  highest  vengeance  of  the  law  on  the  body  of  the  culprit,  if  he  is  found 
to  be  a  murderer,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  culpable  homicide  for  recovery 
of  the  assythment.  or  pecuniary  consideration,  which  is  then  due  to  the 
kindred.  In  this  case,  *'*'  The  baimis,  als  well  bastardis,  being  maill  or 
femaill,  as  the  bairnis  lauchfullie  gottin,  sould  be  participant  of  the 
assythment  decemit  and  adjudgit  for  their  father's  slauchter :  bot  the 
samin  sould  not  be  dividit  equallie  amangis  thame,  because  the  lauchfuli 
balm  sould  hae  twise  als  meicJcle  as  the  bastard,  or  utherwayes  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge."*  The  true  and  obvious  ground,  therefore,  of 
sustaining  this  private  action,  or  instance  as  it  is  called  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  is  the  consideration  of  the  just  and  natural  resentment  of  the 
sufferer  (with  which  the  interest  of  civil  order  coincides),  impelling  him  to 
seek  the  satisfaction  of  his  wrong  in  the  humiliation  and  punishment  of 
the  wrongdoer,  to  the  degree  which  the  law  allows;  a  feeling  which  must 
be  accounted  blameless,  when  restrained  within  these  limits,  and  applied  in 
bringing  the  transgressor  to  a  public  and  solemn  trial  for  his  crime.  This 
point  was  the  subject  of  an  argument,  in  the  trial  of  the  notorious  colonel 
Charteris  for  rape  or  attempt  to  ravish;  where  the  action  had  been  raised 
by  the  woman's  husband,  with  concourse  of  the  lord  advocate,  and  this 
concourse  was  withdrawn  at  the  diet  of  compearance.  The  court  sustained 
process,  and  ^^  repel  what  is  objected  to  the  competency,  and  find  the 
libel  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law." 

To  support  his  instance^  the  individual  complahaer  must  be  aUe, 
therefore,  to  show  some  substantial  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  issue  of  the 
trial;  an  interest  arising  out  of  some  injury  which  he,  beyond  others,  has 
suffered  on  the  occasion  libelled,  and  at  which  he  is  entitled  to  feel  mere 
than  the  ordinary  indignation  with  which  his  fellow  citizens  will  regard  it 
It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  he  has  some  feeble  and  remote  concern 

*  Balfour*s  PnicUcksi  p.  516. 
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In  the  inue^  or  one  of  a  geaeral  nature,  in  oommon  with  a  whole  neigh- 
boorhood^  or  with  aU  of  the  same  order  or  clatt  of  society.  It  does  not 
belong,  ibr  instance,  to  every  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  though 
interested  certaiidy  in  guarding  the  purity,  and  maintaining  the  pririleges 
of  hit  own  order,  to  prosecute  for  the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriage, 
or  for  intrusion  into  kirlcs  by  deposed  or  unqualified  persons.  In  like 
manner,  the  keeping  of  a  house  of  harbourage  for  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
is  certainly  a  nuisapoe  to  the  whole  neightMurhood ;  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
procurator-fiscal  only,  or  to  him  who  can  show  a  special  damage,  and  not 
to  every  heritor  or  inhabitant  of  that  district,  to  insist  for  the  punishment 
of  the  master  of  such  a  house.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  sittings  of 
a  court  of  justice  are  interrupted  by  a  mob ;  or  that  a  riot  happens  on 
occasion  of  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  parish  is 
disturbed,  the  ordinatwn  hindered,  and  the  congregation  deprived  for  a 
time  of  the  regular  performance  of  religious  worship;  still  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  that  every  litigant  in  the  one  case,  how  urgent  soever  his  cause, 
or  every  member  of  the  congregation  in  the  other  case,  or  even  every  heritor 
of  the  parish,  can  stand  forth  as  avenger  of  this  public  wrong,  and  prose- 
cute for  the  ordinary  pains  of  riot,  or  the  insultmg  of  clergymen  or  judges. 
But  the  patron  of  the  parish  has  a  good  title  to  do  so,  because  he  has  been 
peculiarly  injured  by  this  resistance  of  his  lawful  right.  This  indeed  is 
not  a  fictitious,  but  a  real  case,  and  one  which  received  judgment  accord- 
ingly, in  the  case  of  Gillies,  Gray,  and  others,  in  the  year  1751.  The 
prosecution  was  for  certain  riots,  on  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
in  the  burgh  of  Lanark,  at  the  instance  of  Lockhart  of  Lee,  as  patron  of 
the  parish,  and  of  certain  other  persons  as  heritors  for  themselves,  *^  and 
in  behalf  of  the  other  heritors,  elders,  and  christian  people  of  the  parish." 
The  court  sustained  the  patron's  title,  but  repelled  that  of  the  other 
individuals. 

Under  modification  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland  sustains  the 
title  of  a  private  complainer,  in  respect  of  injuries  of  almost  every  kind. 
Whether  it  be  the  injury  of  bodily  pain,  or  disability,  as  in  the  case  of 
battery  and  mutilation;  or  of  insult  and  fear  of  misdiief,  as  in  the  case  of 
attempt  to  ravish,  or  a  threatening  letter,  or  challenge  to  fight;  or  of 
putting  one  in  danger,  as  by  malicioue  information  of  a  crime;  or  of  the 
loss  of  liberty,  as  by  wrongous  imprisonment;  or  of  the  loss  of  domestic 
comfort,  as  in  the  case  of  adultery;  or  of  fame  and  respect,  as  in  the 
slandering  of  a  judge;  or  of  a  violation  of  one's  natural  sentiments  of 
sflfoetion,  as  by  raising  the  dead  body  of  one's  child  from  the  grave;  or  of 
patranonial  loss,  either  done  or  intended,  as  by  theft,  forgery,  deforcement, 
perjury,  or  subornation  io  any  civil  inrocess  (and  this  whether  the  prose- 
cutor hare  woo  or  lost  his  cause);  or  of  loss  and  disappointment  of  any 
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fiurty  as  in  the  case  of  bribery  in  opposition  io  one's  interest,  as  candid&te 
at  an  election  :  all  these  are  such  wrongs  as  bestow  a  title  on  the  sufferer, 
to  accuse  and  bring  the  author  of  his  injury  to  justice.  Either  thtt 
complainer  seeks  some  immediate  reparation  from  the  wrongdoer;  or  he 
has  suffered  some  harm  from  him;  or  he  has  had  a  criminal  attempt 
directed  against  him,  for  which  he  may  justly  feel  resentment,  and  seek  an 
atonement,  in  the  humiliatioji  and  disgrace  of  the  offender.  Besides,  in  all 
these  instances,  the  sufferer  has  the  farther  substantial  interest  of  deterring 
the  transgressor,  by  means  of  the  due  chastisement,  from  the  repetition  of 
similar  aggressions  against  him  for  the  future;  and  of  thus  regaining  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  opinion  of  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights. 
With  respect  also  to  the  application  of  the  private  prosecution,  the  law  of 
Scotland  seems  to  know  no  distinction  between  the  more  atrocious  and  the 
lower  wrongs.  If  the  wrong  be  one  of  that  degree,  for  which  the  lord 
advocate  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  for  the  public  interest,  might  insist  in 
a  criminal  court,  the  same  regard  is  due  to  the  just  complaint  of  the 
immediate  sufferer  on  the  occasion.  In  certam  cases,  the  law  of  Scotland 
allows  a  right  of  prosecution  to  the  kindred  of  the  injured  party;  for 
there  are  injuries  so  atrocious  and  extreme,  that  the  distress  and  disturb- 
ance, as  well  as  the  other  evil  consequences  attending  them,  affect  not  only 
the  immediate  sufferer,  but  also  those  who  are  nearly  allied  to  him ;  so 
that,  in  truth,  on  those  occasions  they  prosecute  for  an  injury  done  to 
themselves.  On  this  ground,  the  near  kinsmen  of  a  person  murdered  hare 
a  right  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice,  it  being  clear  that  the  chief 
sufferer  cannot  himself  do  it.  In  cases  of  rape,  or  attempt  to  ravish,  the 
husband  or  the  father  is  allowed  to  avenge  the  injury  offered  to  his  wife 
or  daughter,  more  especially  as  the  female  may  be  averse  to  prosecute  in 
her  own  person.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cheyne  and  Bowman,  an  action  for 
a  rape  was  sustained  at  the  instance  of  the  woman's  father,  though  it  was 
objected  that  she  herself,  being  of  perfect  age,  did  not  join  in  the  prose- 
cution. In  another  case  of  rape,  the  stepfather  insisted  in  his  own  name, 
and  for  the  woman  and  her  mother.  Colonel  Charteris  was  sent  to  an 
assize,  and  damages  recovered,  although  the  lord  advocate  had  withdrawn 
his  concourse.  A  tutor,  likewise,  who  has  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
person  of  his  ward,  may  prosecute  for  the  infringement  of  his  right,  and 
the  injury  done  to  himself,  as  well  as  her,  by  rape,  forcible  marriage,  or 
violent  abduction  of  her  person. 

It  is,  however,  only  to  crimes  of  a  personal  and  very  atrocious  nature, 
that  the  law  listens  to  this  caQ  for  rengeance  on  the  part  of  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased;  because  wrongs  of  a  lower  degree,  or  only  of  a  patrimonial 
nature,  do  not  excite  the  same  lively  interest  or  distress  in  the  kindred  of 
the  sufferer.      With  him,  therefore,  the  right  of  prosecution  expiresL 
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So  far,  indeed,  as  his  heir  or  executor  has  any  patrimonial  inter««t  on, 
such  an  occasion,  as  for  dami^ges  or  recovery  of  the  stolen  goods,  or  im-. 
probation  of  the  forged  writing,  thecivil  court  will  receive  his  process;, 
but  an  action  concluding  for  corporal  pains,  or  even  a  fine  or  escheat  of 
goods,  on  account  of  an  ordinary  assault,  or  the  like,  committed  on  the 
deceased,  it  is  at  least  more  doubtful  whether  the  kinsman  can  insist  for 
the  lord  advocate's  concourse;  because  the  pain  and  distress  were  personal 
to  the  deceased,  and  his  kindred  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  wrong  on  such  occasions.  A  private  prosecutor's  action  or  libel 
cannot  be  raised  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  must  be  raised  with  the  concourse 
of  his  majesty's  advocate,  for  his  majesty's  interest;  and  truly  receives  his 
concourse  by  the  king's  advocate's  subscription  of  the  bill  for  the  criminal 
letters,  or  of  some  one  authorized  by  him.  This  practice  is  grounded  on 
two  considerations :  first,  his  majesty's  interest  in  the  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  confiscations  that  accrue  from  convictions;  and  }iis  majesty's  interest 
ui  thus  guarded  against  any  collusive  dealings  between  the  private  aocusec 
and  the  offender:  and  next,  that  far  superior  interest  which  the  king 
has  in  the  execution  of  his  laws,  and  especially  in  the  due  and  equal 
distribution  of  criminal  justke  to  all  his  subjects;  in  which  view  it  is  fit  the 
lord  advocate  be  informed  of  any  libel  when  it  is  raised;  that  he  may  learn 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  watch  over  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the 
trial,  so  that  the  ends  of  public  justice  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  king  suffer 
no  prejudkse,  by  private  hands  assuming  this  interesting  disciplina  This 
concourse,  tha«fore,  is  necessary  alike  to  every  libel  in  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary, whether  it  conclude  for  the  full  pains  of  law,  or  only  for  a  pecuniary 
reparation  to  the  party;  for  still  the  interest  of  public  justice  is  concerned 
in  the  issue,  and  the  pannel  is  so  far  punished  and  corrected,  as  he  is  made 
liable  in  those  patrimonial  consequences  of  his  wrong.  Indeed,  to  such  a 
length  is  this  notion  carried,  that  the  lord  advocate  must  concur  in  th^ 
ordinary  civil  action  even  of  reduction  and  improbation,  as  it  is  called, 
though  only  laid  by  fiction  upon  criminal  grounds. 

^*  But  is  it  therefore  our  law,"  asks  Mr  Hume,  ^^  that  the  lord  advo- 
cate has  the  interest  of  the  individual  absolutely  in  his  hands,  and  by 
refusing  his  concourse  may  at  his  pleasure  suppress  the  private  instance, 
and  protect  the  transgressor  firom  the  just  consequences  x>f  his  crime  ?  I 
kaoif  not  whether  the  rule  on  this  head  is  so  far  peremptory  as  to  deprive 
the  lord  advocate  of  all  exercise  of  his  judgment  on  such  occasions,  and 
constrain  him  absolutely  to  lend  his  name  to  every  libel,  how  absurd  and 
incompetent  soever,  which  any  indivklQal  shall  lay  before  him.  For  what 
if  his  concourse  be  atked  to  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  which  a  statute  has 
expunged  from  the  list  of  Crimea;  or  of  treason,  for  which  no  private  party 
can  prosecute;  or  of  murder,  at  the  instance  of  some  stranger,  who  does 
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not  erea  aU<^e  thAt  be  m  any  ways  related  to  tlie  deoeaMd?"  Mr  Hume 
thinks  it  is  bafdly  to  be  imagined,  that  he  is  oUiged  to  degrade  hie  oAoe, 
and  give  trouble  to  the  court,  by  lendiog  his  name,  m  limine  OTee,  to 
such  strange  proceedings.  On  the  other  side,  certainly  the  lord  adTocate 
Is  not  the  absohite  and  unaeoountaUe  judge  on  such  oooaeions,  but  is 
subject  to  the  control  or  direction  of  the  court,  who  will  oblige  him  to 
produce,  and  justify  the  ground  of  his  refusal  to  coneun  Nay,  more; 
except  in  such  extraocdinary  situations  as  those  above  suppoeed,  he  shall 
not  even  be  allowed  to  engage  in  amy  inquiry  eoncemiag  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  the  prosecution,  the  form  of  the  action,  the  sofficieney 
of  the  title,  or  the  like,  but  shall  be  ordained  to  comply  straightway,  leaving 
their  discussion  for  the  proper  place  and  season,  alter  the  libel  shall  be  in 
court  Such  an  order  was  given  accordingly,  on  occasbn  of  the  only 
complaint  of  this  sort  that  appears  on  record.  In  1633,  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  lord  advocate  at  that  time,  had  refused  his  conoonne  to  certain 
actk>ns,  as  in  his  opinion  prejudicud  to  the  mterests  of  the  crown.  This 
being  complained  of  to  the  court  of  session,  ^'  they  ordain  the  advocate  to 
subscrive  the  said  Mils,  it  being  warranted  by  the  general  ordsr  and 
practique  hitherto  observed  in  this  judicatorie;  but  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  majesty's  advocate  is  noways  thereby  debarred  from  oom> 
pearing  for  his  majesty's  particular  right  and  interest,  to  defend  and  oppose 
against  the  said  pursuits."  If»  therefore,  this  was  thought  a  competent  and 
bwful  course  in  the  civil  court,  and  with  respect  to  a  procem  of  an  arti* 
ficial  character,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  court  of  justiciary 
wouM  not  dedine  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  a  proper  criminal  process 
before  themselves ;  and  accordingly  Mackende  in  his  observatieos  on  the 
statute  1587,  c.  76,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,'*^  as  parties  may  pursue  crimes 
without  concourse  of  the  king's  advocate,  so  by  this  act,  the  king  may 
pursue  without  an  informer,  ad  vincL  pubHiXxmJ*^  And  although  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  judgment  on  the  point,  yet  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  force  the  reception  of  his  complaint,  that  In  the  case 
of  colonel  Charteris,  where  the  lord  advocate's  concourse  was  formally 
withdrawn  at  the  calling  of  the  libel,  still,  after  a  full  argument,  the  trial 
went  on  at  the  instance  of  the  private  comjdamer.  In  the  case,  which 
sometimes  happens,  of  mutual  libels  being  raised  by  die  private  parties 
against  each  other,  on  the  same  or  pardy  the  same  &cts,  the  lord  advocate 
may,  and  indeed  must  give  his  concourse  to  the  action  of  either  party. 

Another  peculiarity  of  a  prosecution  at  a  private  instance,  is,  that  before 
entering  into  the  relevancy  of  the  diarge,  or  opening  up  the  case  on  his 
own  part,  the  pannel,  if  he  has  any  faith  in  such  a  remedy,  may  cidl  on  the 
prosecutor  to  swear  the  Ubel  as  it  is  styled :  that  is,  te  give  his  oath  of 
calumny  to  the  justtoe  and  sufficiency,  in  his  opmion,  of  the  grounds  of 
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bis  aoonoidoii :  a  tQeurity  which  the  law  of  SootUuid  hai  very  properly 
proTided,  in  addilion  to  all  o(h6i%  and  •»  limine  of  the  prooeta,  that  the 
panoel  shall  not  sn£fer  the  anxiety  and  humiliation  of  benig  sent,  OTen  to 
an  aarise,  unless  on  a  charge  which  the  prosecutor  will  publicly  confirm 
with  his  oath,  as  founded  in  truth  and  justice.  If  the  prosecutor  decline 
to  swear,  the  court  will  desert  the  diet  cf  hii  libel.  As  CYcry  one  is  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will,  respectmg  the  raising  of  a  criminal  process, 
so  he  is  at  hlierty,  after  nusmg  it,  to  debar  himself  by  a  written  diaoharge 
or  disdamation,  as  it  is  called,  from  insisting  in  that  process,  or  even,  if 
the  expressimis  are  broad  enough,  from  rairing  any  such  complaint  on 
the  same  ground  for  the  future.* 

The  king's  advocate  cannot  prosecute  any  action  at  the  king's  instance, 
tending  to  challenge  the  right  of  any  of  his  majesty's  sulijects,  without  a 
special  mandate  to  that  eff^t;  though  he  may  give  his  concourse  to  a 
process  brought  by  one  subject  against  another.  In  reductions  of  grants 
from  the  crown,  custom  has  required  a  special  warrant  under  the  mga 
manual;  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  king's  advocate,  without  any  special 
warrant,  may  insist  in  a  declarator  of  the  boundaries  of  the  king's  forest, 
because  this  is  only  protectfaig  the  rights  of  the  crown  from  encroachments, 
and  not  cutting  down  the  right  of  private  parties.f 

The  office  of  lord  advocate,  who  is  the  public  accuser,  and  insists  in 
the  king's  name  and  for  his  interest,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  for 
the  tranquillity  and  welfiure  of  his  people,  though  it  probably  existed  at  an 
earlior  period,  is  not  much  noticed  before  the  bi^ginning  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  according  to  the  common  account  it  was  raised  to  its  present 
high  fuivilege  with  respect  of  the  prosecution  of  crimes  by  the  statute 
1567,  c  77,  which  dedares,  ^*  that  the  theianrer  and  advocate  pemw 
slaughters,  and  utheris  crimes,  althoucht  the  pairties  be  silent,  or  wald 
utherwayis  privily  agree."  But  that  this  is  not  quite  accurate,  may  be 
inferred  from  an  older  statute,^  which  fixes  the  penalties  of  calumnious 
prosecution,  and  provides  particularly  for  the  case  of  a  process  at  the 
instance  of  the  lord  advocate  only :  ^*  and  gif  the  hinge's  majestie's  advo* 
cat  be  onlie  peraewer,  his  informer  to  pay  the  peine  foirsaid."  It  is 
obvious,  with  respect  to  crimes  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  treason,  sedition, 
bksphemy,  and  several  others,  for  which  no  private  individual  ever  had  a 
right  to  prosecute,  that  there  must  always  have  been  some  regular  coum 
of  complaint,  wherein  sudi  offenders  might  be  brought  to  justice.  And 
further,  with  respect  to  crimes  injurious  to  individuals,  if  they  were  also 
of  a  nature  interesting  to  the  public,  the  king  seems  always  to  have  been 
a  competent  accuser.     The  title  of  the  act  1436,  c.  140,  is,  **  trespassours 

*  Hume  on  Crimei,  vol  ii.  f  Brown*li  Synopiis,  vol.  ii.  1187.         t  1579,  c.  9B. 
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may  be  aocuaed  at  the  king's  iutance  allenarly;*'  and  the  statute  itself 
ofdains  generallj,  *^  that  all  maires  and  serjeandes  arreist  at  the  schirriffi's 
bidding,  albeit  that  nae  pairtie  follower  be,  all  trespassimrsj  and  that  the 
said  schirriffe  follow  the  said  trespassours  in  the  kinge^8  name,  gif  nae 
pairtie  foUoweris  appearis/'  And  again,  the  statute  1494,  c.  80,  entitled, 
of  murebumin^y  after  fixing  the  penalty  of  the  trespass,  has  this  express 
provision :  ^^  and  gif  the  lord  of  the  land  raises  not  sick  pair,  nor  panishes 
not  sick  trespassoures,  as  is  befoir  said,  the  justice-clerk,  be  (bj)  the 
indictment,  sail  gar  sick  trespassoures  be  corrected  befoir  the  justice,  and 
punished  as  said  is/*  Which  words  show  the  course  in  which  this  sort  of 
business  was  then  prepared,  and  which,  according  to  the  whole  series  of  the 
Scottish  statutes  of  the  fifteenth  and  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appears 
to  have  been :  that,  after  information  had  been  taken  in  the  several  counties 
under  the  brieve  of  dittay,  the  justice-clerk  at  the  command  of  the  justiciar, 
made  up  from  these  materials  what  was  then  called  the  Parteous  roll  and 
trai8t%8  ;  that  is^  a  roll  of  the  names  of  the  definquents,  and  a  file  of  the 
suitable  indictments  against  them.  And  it  lay  with  the  same  officer  to 
expedite  the  necessary  precepts  towards  the  trial  of  those  charges,  and  to 
issue  his  orders  to  the  crowner^  to  arrest  the  delinquents  and  lay  them  In 
ward,  or  take  surety  for  their  appearance.  In  perfonning  this  senioe 
the.  justice-derk  acted  substantially  for  his  majesty's  interest,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  public  justice  and  example.  In  framing  his  indictment,  he 
neither  inserted  the  name  of  his  majesty,  nor  of  the  lord  advocate,  nor 
of  any  other  person  as  accuser,  which  continued  to  be  the  style  down  to 
the  end  even  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  indictment  of  Amott  and 
other  rebels  taken  at  Pentbind  in  1666,  the  style  was :  <^  Ye  and  ilk  ane 
of  you  are  indicted  and  accused;  for  that  albeit  by  the  common  law,*'  &c 
And  in  another  case,  in  1681,  the  earl  of  Argyle's  indictment  was, 
*^  You  are  indicted  and  accused,  that  albeit  by  the  common  law,"  &c. 
Both  of  these  were  cases  of  very  great  importance,  and  were  tried  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity.  Nevertheless,  in  all  such  charges,  after  they 
were  brought  into  court,  it  was  the  lord  advocate's  duty  to  insist  in,  and 
bring  them  to  an  issue  :  on  which  account,  even  in  the  oldest  books  of 
adjournal,  he  is  marked  in  the  partibuSj  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  **  for 
the  persewar  advocatus.^*  In  effect,  therefore,  though  not  set  down  as 
such,  in  gremio  of  the  charge,  the  lord  advocate  was  prosecutor  for  his 
majesty's  interest,  and  was  master  of  the  instamjcCy  which  he  might  desert, 
restrict,  or  bring  to  an  issue,  as  he  saw  cause.     And,  on  the  whole,  Mr 

ft  The  office  of  ooroner,  Uiough  now  unknown  to  the  law  of  Sootknd,  was  formeriy  of  nase 
Importance  in  it  One  prindpai  pert  of  his  duty  seems  to  hare  been,  by  arrestment  of  the 
person,  eflects,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  the  appeamnce  of  offenden  lor  trial,  njid  this  he  did  by 
precept  from  the  ju«tioe-derk..— Hume,  ii.  p.  S4. 
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Hume  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  act  of  James  YI.,*  which  allows  the 
lord  advocate  to  pursue,  though  the  parties  themselves  ^^  be  silent  or  wald 
utberways  agree,"  is  to  be  understood  of  that  form  of  prosecution  onlj, 
wherein  the  individual  must  have  insisted;  namely,  bj  summons  or  criminal 
letters,  bearing  the  name  of  a  complainer,  and  citing  the  accused  to  a 
particular  day  of  trial  That  statute,  however,  certainly  added  to  the 
advocate's  consequence,  who  now  openly  sustains  the  person  of  his  majesty, 
and  wields  the  law  in  this  interesting  department;  and  it  is  said  that  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  above  act,  in  the  trial  of  Arnott  of  Woodmib,  in  the 
year  1598,  he  was  marked  for  the  first  time  in  the  record  under  the  title  of 
lord  advocate^  which  title  he  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  right  of  prosecution  was  vested  alike  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  as 
well  as  of  the  lord  advocate,  by  the  fore-mentioned  statute  of  James  VI., 
for  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  that  statute  to  secure  his  majesty's  interest 
in  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  forfeitures  occurring  on  those  occasions, 
against  the  collusive  dealings  of  the  pannels  and  private  accusers,  to  the 
disappointment  alike  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  the  interest  of  public 
justice.  But  Mr  Hume  thinks  there  is  not  any  precedent  on  record  of  a 
prosecution  at  the  treasurer's  instance.  Neither  does  this  high  privilege 
belong  to  his  majesty's  solicitor-general,  nor  to  any  other  of  his  law  officers, 
jure  officii ;  though  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  majesty,  at  least  when 
there  is  no  lord  advocate,  from  throwing  such  a  power  into  the  commission 
of  the  solicitor-general,  or  authorizing  that  officer,  or  perhaps  any  other 
lawyer,  by  a  special  letter,  to  pursue  and  insist  against  criminals  in  like 
manner  as  the  lord  advocate  may  do.  In  fact  this  was  done  in  1713,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  James  Stuart,  then  lord  advocate.  It 
appears  that  the  office  of  lord  advocate  has  been  vested  at  the  same  time 
in  a  plurality  of  persons;  for,  in  the  trial  of  John  Young,  Sir  William 
Oliphant  and  Mr  Thomas  Hope  are  both  marked  in  the  record,  as 
^'  advocates  to  our  soveraine  lord." 

After  iivhat  has  been  said  regarding  the  offences  for  which  the  lord 
advocate  may  prosecute,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  his  privilege 
is  hardly  subject  to  any  limitation.  For  all  those  crimes  which  are  properly 
of  a  public  nature,  such  as  treason,  sedition,  blasphemy,  riot,  incest,  being 
an  Egyptian,  harbouring  of  thieves,  smuggling,  forestalling,  and  tlie  like, 
he  is  the  only  prosecutor;  because  the  reasons  for  vindicating  these  wrongs 
are  of  a  general  and  an  extensive  kind,  wherein  all  the  lieges  have  indeed 
a  certain  interest,  but  as  members  only  of  society,  and  not  one  of  them 
more  than  another.  As  to  those  offences,  whether  high  or  low,  for  which 
the  injured  party  may  also  prosecute,  and  whether  he  be,  or  be  not  disposed 

*  1587,  c.  77. 
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to  concur  in  doing  so :  sdtt  the  loid  advocate  has  a  right  bj  the  act  1587, 
to  complain  of  them  in  his  majesty's  name,  as  guardian  of  his  laivs  and  of 
his  people's  morals^  and  to  insut  for  the  due  chastisement  of  the  offender.* 

The  lord  adyocate,  therefore,  is  the  pnUic  prosecator  for  crimes,  all 
over  Seodand;  and,  in  one  sense,  independent  of  the  party  injured,  and  it 
is  absolutely  under  his  own  management  and  disposal,  as  to  the  seasons 
and  occasions  when,  and  the  mode  wherein,  or  the  eflfect  to  which  he  shall 
use  his  power.  In  none  of  these  points  can  any  individual,  not  even  the 
supreme  court  itself,  pretend  in  any  way  to  control  or  superintend  him  : 
indeed,  to  allow  of  the  court's  interference,  would  be  in  reality  to  make 
the  judges  prosecutors,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  justice,)  who  ought  to  be 
pure,  and  ignorant  of  all  previous  impressions  of  the  case.  But  if  the 
lord  advocate  is  deficient  of  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  proper  channel  for  redress  is  by  petition  to  his  majesty  in  council,  at 
whose  pleasure  the  office  is  held,  and  who  will  order  an  inquhy  into  the 
grounds  of  such  complaint. 

The  lord  advocate  is  also  master  of  Ms  instaneey  so  that  even  after  he 
has  brought  his  libel  into  court,  it  rests  entirely  with  his  own  discretion, 
to  what  extent  or  effi9Ct  he  will  insist  against  the  culprit ;  and  he  may 
freely,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  before  a  verdict  b  returned,  nay  after 
it  has  been  returned,  but  before  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  restrict 
his  libel  to  an  arbitrary  punishment  in  the  clearest  case,  even  that  of  a 
capital  crime.  Established  practice  surrounds  the  lord  advocate  with 
peculiar  and  great  privileges:  he  is  not  required  to  find  security  for 
reporting  or  insisting  on  his  criminal  letters;  nor  can  he  be  called  on  to 
take  his  oath  of  calumny;  nor,  in  the  case  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  is  he 
liable  in  any  of  the  statutory  penalties,  for  rash  and  calumnious  accusa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  that  the  subjects  may  not  be  altogether  deprived  of 
security  against  such  wrongs  or  the  means  of  reparation,  the  statute 
1579,  c.  78,  has  expressly  ordered,  that  in  cases  where  the  king's  advocate 
alone  prosecutes,  the  statutory  penalties  shall  be  paid  by  his  informer; 
which  infers  the  necessity  of  the  king's  advocate  to  name  his  informer, 
that  the  injured  party  may  have  access  to  him  for  the  recoveiy  of 
damage8.f 

To  enable  the  lord  advocate  to  discharge  the  duties  of  so  important 
and  laborious  an  office,  he  is  empowered  to  name  deputies  to  act  in  his 
name  daring  his  absence.  These  are  the  solicitor- general,  and  three 
advocates-depute,  to  which  a  fourth  has  been  added  to  attend  the  winter 
circuit  at  Glasgow.  His  lordship  is  responsible  for  their  proceedings, 
but  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  they  are  regulated  by  his  advice.      The 

*  Hume  on  CrimeSi  ii.  f  ibid.  ii.  chap.  ▼. 
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deputies  maj  prosecute  in  any  court  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  not  liable 
for  expenses,  as  they  act  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  neither  pays  nor  claims  expenses  in  any  criminal 
case  whateTer.  These  public  officers  generally  prosecute  before  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  the  powers  of  which  extend  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  whose  circuits  travel  twkse  a-year  through  its  most  populous  counties. 
When  a  crime  has  been  committed  in  any  county  or  burgh  of  Scotland, 
such  as  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire>raisuig.  housebreaking,  theft,  &c., 
information  is  immediately  lodged  by  the  injured  party,  with  the  procurator- 
fiscal  of  the  burgh,  county,  or  district  where  he  resides,  who  makes  out  a 
written  complaint,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  informer  in  terms  of  the 
act  of  1701.  And  in  no  case  can  any  magistrate  commit  a  prisoner 
without  this  signature;  and,  as  mentioned  above,  if  the  accusation  be 
groundless  or  malicious,  the  informer  becomes  liable  for  the  whole  damages. 
Should  a  magistrate  commit  without  that  signature,  or  just  grounds,  he 
himself  becomes  liable  for  the  penalties.  This  committal,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  for  further  examination,  in  order  to  give  the  injured  party 
time  to  collect  his  evidence.  It  has  been  decided,  that  this  commitment 
cannot  legally  extend  beyond  seventeen  days,  without  subjecting  the  parties 
occasioning  it  to  damages  and  expenses.  When  the  evidence  has  been 
collected,  it  u  reduced  to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the 
crown  counsel,  and,  if  necessary,  as  serving  for  their  brief  on  the  trial 
This  duty  devolves  on  the  procurator-fiscal,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriflT, 
magistrate,  or  justice,  before  whom  the  prisoner  is  taken  ;  and  they  are 
responsible  for  its  accuracy.  This  is  called  a  precoffniiionf  and  if  there 
appear  sufficient  grounds  for  committal,  the  sheriff,  &c.,  grants  a  warrant 
accordingly.  Immediately  on  its  signature^  the  prisoner  may  apply  for 
bail,  if  it  is  a  bailable  offence :  by  statute*  the  justice  must  determine 
within  twenty-four  hours  whether  it  is  a  bailable  offence,  and  also  fix  the 
amount  of  the  bail. 

After  commitment,  the  precognition  is  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
crown  counsel  in  Edinburgh,  and  laid  before  the  advocate-depute  for  the 
circuit  where  the  crime  was  committed :  if  the  case  is  clear,  he  decides 
himself  on  the  prosecution;  but  if  it  is  of  importance,  or  is  attended  with 
difficulties,  he  takes  the  opinion  of  the  senior  law  officers  of  the  crown; 
when,  in  either  case,  an  order  is  immediately  given  to  detain  the  prisoner 
for  indictment,  or  forthwith  to  set  him  at  liberty.  If  the  crown  counsel 
Older  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged,  he  is  set  at  liberty  so  far  as  the 
commitment  by  the  crown  is  concerned.  But  the  injured  party  may  pro- 
secute at  his  own  instance  and  risk  of  damages  with  the  lord  advocate's 

*  ao  Geo.  III.,  c.  40. 
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•oDcoune,  which  the  court  wiil  compel  hhn  to  grant,  but  whicli  in  practice, 
however,  is  never  refused. 

If  the  crown  counsel  find  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  prosecution, 
hut  that  the  case  would  terminate  in  a  fine  or  short  imprisonment,  it  is 
remitted  for  trial  to  the  inferior  judge  before  whom  the  proceedings 
originated.  But  if  the  crime  appear  to  be  more  serious,  and  the  evidence 
complete,  the  crown  counsel  direct  the  aocusewi  to  be  detained  for  indict- 
ment; and  generally  the  same  counsel  who  gives  this  direction,  is  obliged 
to  prepare  the  indictment,  attend,  and  conduct  the  trial  himself.  Tlie 
crown  counsel  are  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
increasing  the  number  of  prosecutions,  but,  on  the  contrary  they  thereby 
augment  their  own  trouble.  If  they  decline  to  prosecute  when  there  is 
good  evidence,  their  professional  character  suffers  an  irreparable  injury, 
should  the  private  party  prosecute  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  advocates-depute  are  generally  men  about  thirty  years  of  age : 
the  immense  increase  of  criminal  business,  compared  with  the  small  amount 
of  their  salaries,  rendering  it  impossible  to  find  senior  practitioners  of  any 
eminence,  who  will  undertake  the  office.  It  has  not,  however,  been  found, 
that  this  department  of  the  pablic  busmess  has  been  either  negligently  or 
unsuccessfully  conducted;  and  the  greatest  lawyers  of  whom  Scothind  can 
boast,  have  begun  their  career,  and  been  trained  in  this  school. 

When  the  case  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  crown,  the  proceedhigs  are 
prepared  and  the  trial  is  conducted  at  Edinburgh;  and,  if  the  case  occurs 
in  the  high  court,  it  is  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  lord  advocate. 
If  it  is  on  the  circuit,  the  indictment  is  prepared  by  the  advocate^depute 
who  has  been  appointed  for  that  circuit.  In  the  indictment  the  same 
minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  is  required  which  is  exacted  in  an  English 
prosecution;  and  many  particulars  must  be  added  for  the  prisoner's 
information,  which  in  their  practice  are  not  essential.  In  particular,  not 
'  only  the  specific  offence  itself  charged,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
committed,  must  be  recounted  with  scrupulous  accuracy;  the  place  where 
the  crime  was  committed  must  be  correctly  described  by  its  name,  parish, 
and  county;  aU  articles  to  be  used  in  evidence,  must  be  minutely  and 
accurately  described^  and  submitted  to  the  prisoner's  inspection  previous 
to  his  trial;  and  a  list  of  witnesses  must  be  annexed  to  the  indictment, 
containing  an  accurate  description  of  every  witness,  by  his  name,  profes- 
sion, place  of  residence,  parish,  and  county.  The  smaDest  error  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  will  exclude  the  prosecutor  from  the  benefit  of  that 
article,  or  witness,  at  the  trial.  A  copy  of  the  indictment  must  be  delivered 
to  the  prisoner  by  an  officer,  containing  all  these  particulars,  fifteen  free 
days  at  least  before  his  trial,  with  a  list  of  the  assize,  and  of  the  witnesses 
who  are  to  be  adduced  against  him.     If  there  is  any  variation,  except  an 
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mtiniportanl  derieal  error,  between  the  o^pj  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  and 
tlie  record  copjr  of  the  iodietmeot  and  list  of  wHnenes,  it  caite  the  indict- 
ment.  Before  die  prisoner  can  be  49alled  on  to  plead  to  the  indictment, 
the  prosecutor  must  produoe  written  endenee  of  its  delirerj  to  the  prisoner, 
with  the  list  of  witnesses  and  assize,  by  a  written  statement  signed  hj  the 
messenger  and  witnesses,  or  *^  execution,*'  as  it  is  technieaUy  called,  setting 
forth  the  delirery  of  these  important  documents.  .  This  writ  must  be 
scrupulously  accurate,  and  the  least  error  in  it  entitles  the  prisoner  to 
postpone  his  trial,  and  exposes  the  officer  to  the  risk  of  eensore  or  depri- 
Yation  of  office.  If  a  witness  declares  in  court  that  his  name,  surname, 
profession,  place  of  residence,  parish,  or  county,  vary  in  tlie  slightest 
degree  from  the  description  contained  in  the  indictment,  it  excludes  his 
testimony  on  that  trial* 

The  witnesses  are  not  examined  in  Scotland  m  presence  of  each  other, 
as  is  done  in  England.  As  soon  as  the  trial  commences,  the  witnesses  are 
enclosed  by  themselves  in  a  separate  apartment;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  cast 
a  witness,  if  he  has  heard  any  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  any  other  wit- 
ness, or  has  had  any  communication  with  the  prosecutor  subsequent  to  his 
citation.  .The  rule  invariably  followed  in  Scotland,  of  compelling  the 
prosecutor  to  close  his  evidence  before  the  proof  in  exculpation  begins, 
gives  the  prisoner  a  greater  advantage  than  is  enjoyed  in  the  English  courts; 
because  he  has  the  benefit  of  knowing  the  eridence  against  him,  whilst  the 
prosecutor  is  almost  always  ignorant  of  the  line  of  defence  which  he  may 
adopt,  and  cannot  produce  farther  evidence  to  counteract  his  defences 

The  assize  consists  of  forty-five  persons,  or  three  juries,  summoned 
regularly  in  rotation,  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  From  this  list  the 
jury  is  selected  by  ballot;  each  prisoner  having  a  peremptory  challenge  to 
the  extent  of  five,  and  of  any  number,  if  he  can  show  cause  for  their 
rejection.  Prisoners  are  allowed  counsel;  and  if  they  are  too  poor  to 
retain  them  themselves,  counsel  are  assigned  them  by  the  court,  which 
duty  no  advocate  is  permitted  to  decline.  Tf  none  are  present,  then  the 
sherifiTs  of  counties,  who  must  be  there,  are  obliged  by  the  court  to  act  as 
counsel.  For  many  years  the  immortal  author  of  Waverley,  ^ho  was 
sheriflf-depute  of  Selkiri^  was  regularly  nominated  to  that  office  at  the 
Jedburgh  circuit;  and  his  unrivalled  talents,  which  have  established  a  new 
era  in  fictitious  writing,  and  astonished  the  whole  worid,  were  often 
gratuitously  and  succeffifnUy  exerted  in  the  defence  of  the  humblest  and 
most  destitute  prisoners.f  From  the  great  competition  at  the  bar,  this 
duty  seMora  devolves  on  the  sheriffs,  as  many  young  advocates  travel  the 
circuit,  at  a  heavy  expense  to  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information  and  distinction  in  their  profession. 

*  Alison's  Practice,  Prtface.  t  Ibitl. 
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It  b  a  rule  of  Scottiflh  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  can  only  be  convided 
on  the  testimonj  of  two  witneswsy  or  of  one  witnegi,  supported  bj  such  a 
chain  of  drcnmstantial  evidence,  as  is  obviously  equal  in  amount  to  the 
evidence  of  another.  In  purely  circumstantial  evidence,  a  much  clearer 
diain  of  circumstances  is  requisite  to  convict  in  Scotland,  than  is  considered 
essential  in  England. 

On  the  condusion  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  jury  are  addressed 
by  the  crown  counsdi,  and  also  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  is 
always  entitled  to  the  last  word.  The  prosecutor  is  never  allowed  to  reply ; 
but  whether  in  arguing  points  of  law  to  the  judge,  or  matter  of  evidence 
to  the  jury,  the  prisoner's  counsel  is  heard  last  in  defence,  which  gives 
him  an  immense  advantage,  and  the  legal  subtilties  of  his  counsel  frequently 
so  embarrass  the  minds  of  the  jury,  as  induces  them  to  return  a  verdict  of 
NOT  PROVEN.  If  the  jury  cannot  agree  on  their  verdict  before  the  court 
adjourns,  their  verdict,  which  is  usually  oral,  must  be  reduced  to  writing, 
and  delivered  to  the  court  sealed,  and  no  explanation  or  amendment  can 
be  admitted  after  it  is  opened.  And  if  it  does  not  in  every  respect  tally 
with  the  indictment,  the  whole  proceedings  are  null,  and  the  prisoner 
entitled  to  an  acquittal ;  and  in  practice  this  occurs  so  frequently,  that  a 
written  verdict  is  considered  by  the  bar  as  affording  no  inconsiderable 
chance  of  a  technical  error,  and  consequently  of  the  prisoner's  escape. 
But  whether  the  prisoner  escape  by  this  technical  informality,  or  be  duly 
acquitted,  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  him:  he  can  never  be  agam  tried  or 
imprisoned  for  the  same  offence,  not  even  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  or 
name  of  charging  the  oflPence.* 

Previous  to  moving  for  sentence,  the  king's  advocate  has  the  privil^e 
of  **  restricting  the  libel,"  to  any  punishment  short  of  death,  or  of  entering 
a  writing  upon  the  record,  which  disables  the  judge  from  pronouncing  a 
capital  sentence.  This  important  privilege  is  not  confined  to  the  lord 
advocate  and  his  deputies,  but  is  enjoyed  also  by  private  prosecutors, 
when  pursuing  with  the  advocate's  concourse.  It  is  thought  that  this 
necessary  and  important  power  is  most  appropriately  intrusted  to  the  king's 
advocate,  whose  knowledge  of  the  case  is  more  minute  and  circumstantial 
than  that  of  the  presiding  judge — ^is  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
atrocity  of  all  the  cases  from  the  same  district — with  whose  duties,  as 
acting  for  the  crown,  this  power  seems  to  be  more  consonant, — and  who 
holds  a  situation  more  amenable  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  against 
whom  public  censure  or  complaint  may  more  fearlessly  be  directed.  This 
is  a  power  which  can  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  prisoner;  it  can 
only  be  abused  on  the  side  of  mercy,  but  cannot  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

*  Alisuirs  Praclicc. 
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In  practice,  however,  manj  important  cases  occur,  in  which,  though 
there  may  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  life  of  the  prisoner  will  ultimately  be 
saved,  the  lord  advocate  feels  that  it  is  beyond  the  proper  line  of  his  duty 
to  restrict  the  libel,  or  when  he  feels  that  the  act  of  mercy  would  come 
with  more  grace  from  the  crown.  In  which  case  the  royal  mercy  is  stiU 
open  to  the  unfortunate  criminal;  and  in  such  case  the  presiding  judge 
never  fails  to  transmit  such  an  account  of  the  trial  as  ensures  a  conditional 
pardon.  From  the  extent  to  which  the  lord  advocate  carries  this  power 
of  restricting  the  libel,  sentence  of  death  is  seldom  pronounced  without  its 
being  carried  into  execution.  And  accordingly  the  effect  of  a  sentence  of 
death  on  the  audience,  and  the  criminals  themselves,  is  greater  than  those 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  other  countries  would  imagine.  Never- 
theless, there  are  not,  on  an  average,  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons 
executed  annually  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  has  recently  been  enacted,*  that  no  capital  sentence  shall  be  carried 
into  execution  in  less  than  fifteen  days  from  its  date  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Forth,  or  twenty  days  if  on  the  north  side  of  that  river;  which  affords 
time  for  the  wretched  criminal  to  make  bis  peace  with  God,  whose  laws  he 
has  violated;  and  instances  frequently  occur,  in  which  the  prisoner,  from 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  during  that  melancholy  interval  of  collecting 
evidence  in  support  of  his  petition  for  the  royal  mercy,  is  saved  from  an 
ignominious  death,  from  which  he  would  have  no  other  chance  of  escape. 

In  Scotland,  prisoners  have  the  power  of  forcing  on  their  trials;  and 
consequently  shortening  the  duration  of  their  confinement.  When  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  the  act  of  1701,  which  is  the  Scottish  Habeas  Corpus  act^ 
ordains  that  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  warrant  for  his  being 
committed,  and  the  petition  on  which  it  was  granted.  Which  documents 
acquaint  him  with  his  accuser;  the  grounds  of  the  charge  preferred  against 
him;  and,  besides,  the  means  of  establishmg  his  innocence.  But  if  he  is 
desirous  of  forcing  on  his  trial  after  being  committed,  the  same  statute 
entitles  him  to  take  out  letters  of  intimation  against  both  his  accuser  and 
the  lord  advocate.  The  purport  of  these  letters  is  to  demand  that  his 
trial  shall  take  place  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  act  of.  1701;  under 
certification,  that  if  it  be  not  done,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  This 
proceeding  costs  about  two  guineas,  but  is  seldom  exacted  from  indigent 
prisoners.  On  the  execution  of  these  letters,  the  lord  advocate  is  obliged 
to  indict  the  prisoner  within  sixty  days,  and  to  bring  the  trial  to  a  conclu- 
sion within  forty  days  thereafter.  This  obliges  the  trial  to  be  conducted 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  intervals  of  the  circuits.  If  the  lord  advocate  neglect 
to  serve  the  indictment  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty,  or  the  trial  be  not 
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concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  hundred  days,  then  the  prisoner 
must  instantlj  be  set  at  liberty,  under  the  penalties  of  wrongous  imprison- 
ment to  the  party.  These  the  act  1701  declares  to  be,  for  a  noUeman, 
iSlOO  Soots;  for  a  landed  gentleman,  £66:18:4^.;  for  a  burgess,  or 
other  gentleman,  £33  tSiSd,;  and  for  inferior  persons,  £6  ;  13  : 4<2.,  for 
each  day  that  he  is  wrongfully  detained.  The  magistrate  or  gaoler  who 
lail  instantly  to  obey  the  provisions  of  the  act,  subject  themsdves  to  the 
above  penalties.  Having  in  this  manner  obtained  his  liberty,  the  prisoner 
can  no  longer  be  apprehended  by  any  magistrate's  warrant,  and  can  only 
be  again  imprisoned  upon  criminal  letters  issuing  from  the  high  court  of 
justiciary,  and  especially  delivered  to  himself.  These  letters  eontam  a  full 
indictment,  with  a  list  of  jury  and  witnesses ;  and  the  statute  is  express, 
that  unless  the  object  of  these  criminal  letters  is  brought  to  trial  within 
forty  days  after  his  apprehension,  he  shall  be  at  libeKy,  and  be  for  ever 
free  from  all  proseeation  for  the  oflTence,  at  the  instance  of  the  king's 
advocate,  or  any  other  party.  If  the  prisoner  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  1701,  the  lord  advocate,  or  any  of  his  deputies 
may,  on  the  trial,  mo^  the  court  to  desert  the  diet,  jpro  loco  et  tempore^ 
that  is,  to  postpone  the  trial  to  a  subsequent  day.  On  sufficient  cause 
shown,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  the  court  will  grant  the 
indulgence,  and  recommit  the  prisoner;  and  on  a  similar  application,  and 
for  similar  cause  shown,  will  allow  the  prisons  the  same  indulgeno& 
The  court  shows  a  laudable  jealousy  of  the  lord  advocate's  motives,  and 
on  the  least  indication  of  oppression  will  compel  him  to  proceed  with  the 
trial;  and  in  default  of  his  doing  so,  wiH  desert  the  diet  simpliciter  against 
the  prisoner,  and  wdain  him  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  lord  advocate  cannot  imprison  any  person  at  his  own  discretion,  or 
detain  him  In  prison  till  he  obtain  his  liberation  under  the  act  1701.  He 
has  no  power,  as  lord  advocate,  to  imprison  any  person  whatever.  He 
can  only  present  a  petition  to  a  magistrate,  praying  for  a  warrant  of  com- 
mitment; a  power  which  he  shares  with  every  individual  in  the  kingdom; 
and  the  committal,  in  the  first  instance,  can  only  be  for  examination;  and 
if  the  prisoner  is  detained  under  that  warrant  more  than  a  reasonable  time, 
say  eight  or  ten  days,  both  the  magistrate  and  private  informer  are  liable 
in  damages.  After  exammation,  the  magistrate  can  alone  commit  the 
prisoner  for  trial;  and  if  he  should  do  so  without  sufficient  reason,  he  acts 
at  his  highest  peril,  and  subjects  himself  in  damages  to  the  injured  party, 
whether  the  application  for  imprisonment  was  made  by  a  private  prosecutor, 
the  procurator-fiscal,  or  the  lord  advocate.*  ft  has  also  been  decided, 
that  a  prosecution  cannot  be  suspended  over  the  head  of  a  pannel  for  an 
indefinite  time;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  act  1701  affords  no 

*  Hume  on  Crimes— Alison's  Practice  of  the  Crimiiial  JdLw  of  Scutlmid^ 
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meads  of  foreing  on  a  trial,  except  to  those  ivbo  are  aetuallj  in  prison. 
If  he  has  once  been  committed  to  stand  trial  he  becomes  entitled  to  tlie 
whole  benefit  of  the  act  of  pariiament,  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived, 
either  by  finding  bail,  or  hj  the  prosecutor  consenting  to  his  liberation. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  lord  advocate, — ^powen  almost  unlimited.  He  represents  the 
king's  person;  he  wields  aU  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  without 
any  other  control  than  that  of  public  opinion ;  he  is  the  minister  of  the 
crown  for  Scotland,  anil  the  greatest  personage  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  tlie  court  before  which  he  pleads,  having  the  gentle 
prerogative  of  mercj  within  his  own  breast,  hj  the  power  of  ^*  restricting 
the  libel,''  a  power  which  the  court  does  not  possess,  in  such  cases  where, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  circumstances,  he  judges  it  proper  to  save  the 
prisoner  from  the  penalty  of  death  : 


.  O  it  is  excellent 


To  have  a  giant's  stiength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant" 

Notwithstanding  such  transcendent  powers,  there  are  scarcely  any  instances 
on  record,  of  any  lord  advocate  having  abused  them  for  the  purposes  of 
cruelty  or  oppression,  but  on  the  contrary,  this  peculiar  prerogative  has 
always  been  exerted  on  the  side  of  mercy."' 


LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  PARLIAMENT  OP  IRELAND.    . 

It  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  Ireland  became  subject  to  the  crown  ol 
England  by  cession  or  by  conquest;  perhaps  in  reality  by  both  :  however, 
since  the  armed  interference  of  Henry  II.,  the  kings  of  England  have 
been  acknowledged  as  sovereigns  of  Ireland,  and  have  intrusted  its  ad- 
ministration to  the  hands  of  viceroys.  At  first  they  were  styled  keepers 
or  wardens  of  Ireland,  afterwards  justices  or  deputies,  and  now  lord 
lieutenants;  and  in  their  absence,  the  temporary  governors  are  called  lords 
justkes.  The  power  of  the  lord  lieutenants  is  ample  and  royal :  they 
were  vested  with  power  to  make  war;  to  conclude  peace;  to  bestow  all 
offices  and  preferments,  except  a  few;  to  pardon  all  crimes,  except  that 
of  h!gh  treason;  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and  no  viceroy  in 
Europe  comes  so  near  the  state  and  majesty  of  a  king,  in  jurisdiction, 
authority,  train,  fortune,  and  provision,  as  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*  Bells  Diotfonanr— Hume  cm  Crimee— FountainhaU's  Dedsione— Sir  Geo.  M'Ken- 
lie's  ^\'ork8>— Alison's  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Soolland— Brown's  Synopsis— 
Darling's  Practioe— Beveridge's  do. 
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He  18  asristed  with  a  privy  council  formed  in  the  tame  manner  at  that  of 
England,  contisting  of  the  lord  high  chanceUor,  and  others  of  the  nohility, 
bishopt,  judges,  and  gentry.  When  any  nobleman  enters  on  this  high 
office,  the  king's  letters  patent  appointing  him  are  publicly  read,  after 
which  he  takes  a  solemn  oath,  in  a  set  form  of  words  before  the  chancdlor, 
when  the  sword,  which  is  to  be  borne  before  him,  is  deliyered  into  his 
hand;  and  then  he  is  placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  being  attended  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  members  of  the  privy  council^  the  peers  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  king  at  arms,  a  sergeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers  of  state. 

Assemblies  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons,  were  at  several  times 
convened  as  colonial  parliaments,  or  representatives  of  the  English  in 
Ireland;  but  the  first  which  was  regularly  and  formally  assembled  in 
Ireland  was  in  the  year  1295,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  under  Sir  John 
Wogan,  the  chief  governor,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  from  Scotland 
under  the  illustrious  prmce  Edward  Bruce.  Besides  summoning  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  lords,  the  writs  to  the  sheriffs  directed  them  to 
return  two  knights  for  each  county  and  each  liberty,  or  privileged  district 
included  in  a  county.  But  their  transactions  clearly  exhibit  the  incom- 
plete character  of  these  pariiaments,  as  legislative  bodies,  at  that  period. 
First  principles  were  acted  upon  in  the  most  simple  way  possible,  each 
community  granting  subsidies  for  itself.  And  as  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  had  then  the  option  of  electing  two,  three,  or  four  representatives, 
it  shows  that  their  functions  were  confined  merely  to  counsel;  and  also 
that  the  general  parliament  of  that  day  was  no  more  than  a  meeting  called 
by  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  granting  him  a  subsidy.  The  word  parlia- 
ment, in  the  common  acceptance,  meant  the  aula  regis,  or  king's  high 
court  of  justice,  where  his  ordinances  and  decrees,  which  are  now  called 
statutes,  were  enrolled,  and  consisted  of  his  greater  barons,  including  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  such  of  the  abbots  and  priors,  as  possessed 
baronial  authority  in  their  respective  liberties.* 

An  entry  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin, 
of  the  year  1897,  shows  that  the  component  parts  of  that  pariiament  con- 
sisted  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  **  whose  presence  seemed 
to  be  necessary,"  earls,  and  the  rest  "of  the  optimates  of  the  land,  that  is, 
two  knights  elected  in  county  court,  summoned  by  the  sheriffs,  and  two 
knights  elected  in  the  courts  of  the  various  liberties,  summoned  by  their 
seneschals;  but  no  writs  were  directed  to  the  cities  and  boroughs.f  From 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  till  that  of  Henry  YI.,  there  are  no  acts  of  par- 
liament  recorded  in  the  statute  books;  but  it  appears  that  parliaments 
were  held  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twenty-fifth  yean  of  hit  reign, 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Betham^i  Dignities,  &c,  of  Parliament,  i.  S80,  f  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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under  three  diffbrent  chief  govemorB;  and  from  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  they  were  summoned  almost  every  year  under  the  duke  of 
Yoilc,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  for  ten  years.  Eight  parliaments  were 
summoned  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  IV.  During  that  reign  a 
law  was  passed,  which  enjoined  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  thev  benefices  for  a  year's  absence,  and  taking  away  the 
benefit  of  the  king's  license;  also  an  act  prohibiting  appeahi  to  England. 
This  last  act  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  perhaps  gave 
rise  to '  that  famous  law  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yil.  In  the  tenth  year  of  this  monarch,  a  number  of  laws  were  passed 
of  great  importance;  the  chief  of  which  were  that  which  authorized  the 
treasurer  to  create  delegates,  and  gave  the  ofiicers  of  the  treasury  the 
same  powers  as  those  in  England;  the  statute  which  adopted  all  the  laws 
of  England,  antecedent  to  that  period;  and  lastly,  the  famous  act,  em- 
phatically called  Poyning^s  laro^  which  regulated  the  mode  of  summoning 
parliaments,  and  of  passing  laws.  Till  this  period,  laws  were  passed,  and 
the  lord  lieutenants  gave  the  royal  assent  from  their  own  power  and 
authority,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king  did  in  England ;  but  this  power 
having  been  abused  in  the  disputes  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  particularly  by  Richard  duke  of  York,  it  was  enacted  by 
Poyning's  law  that  no  parliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland,  till  the  chief 
governor  and  council  should  previously  certify  to  the  king  the  causes  and 
considerations  for  holding  the  same ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  acts  which 
were  intended  to  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament  This 
law  appears  to  have  been  rigidly  enforced  in  subsequent  paiiiaments,  till  the 
88th  and  33d  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two  parliaments  were  held  and  con* 
firmed,  notwithstanding  the  prescriptions  of  Poyning's  law  had  not  been 
observed.  In  the  latter  years  of  this  monarch's  reign,  and  in  the  fourth  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  explanatory  of  Poyning's  law,  by 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  were  permitted  to  certify  to  the 
king,  while  the  parliament  was  sitting,  such  provisions  as  they  might  deem 
expedient  Xo  be  formed  into  laws  during  the  session  of  parliament  In  the 
beginniog  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  parliaments  were  repeatedly  held, 
wherein  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  re-established,  and 
all  the  acts  restormg  popery  were  repealed.  Poyning's  law  was  by  ,some 
considered  as  the  sacred  palladium  of  the  English  government,  and  which 
it  was  almost  sacrilegious  to  touch ;  and  to  propose  its  repeal  was  considered 
as  a  political  profanation. 

In  early  thnes  the  lord  lieutenant  gave  the  royal  assent,  as  the  kuig 
does  in  England,  without  any  communication  with  him,  or  any  parti- 
cular license.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL  it  was  provided,  that  all 
the  bills  should  be  previously  sent  by  the  lord  Deutenant  and  council  to 
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Eogbndy  which  were  intended  to  be  passed  in  anj  pariiaimmt|  aft  a  i 
for  holding  the  same.  The  esEtreme  inconyenienoe  of  this  neeessaiy  pre- 
linnnaiy  caused  two  temporary  suspensions  of  this  hiw  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL;  and  in  that  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  propositions  for  bws  or 
beads  of  hills,  might  be  transmitted  from  the  council  daring  the  sitting  of 
pailiament  Till  1788,  the  practice  grounded  on  these  two  Inwswas, 
that  the  council  sent  over  a  money  bill  every  new  parliament*  as  a  reason 
for  its  convention,  and  also  such  propositions  as  were  made  to  them  from 
the  two  houses,  while  the  legisbture  was  sitting,  for  acts  of  parliament. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  law  passed  in  the  said  year,  no  bill  could  afterwards 
be  tranmitted  from  the  council  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  Latterly, 
bills  passed  in  Ireland  as  they  do  in  England,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was 
empowered  by  commission  to  give  the  royal  assent  similar  to  the  mode  in 
England,  when  the  king  does  not  give  it  in  person. 

Propositions  for  laws,  or  heads  of  bills,  originated  indifTerently  in  either 
housa  After  two  readings  and  a  committal,  they  were  sent  by  the  council 
to  England,  and  were  usually  submitted  by  the  English  privy  council 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general :  they  were  then  returned  to  the  council 
of  Ireland,  who  sent  them  to  the  commons,  if  they  originated  there  (if 
not,  to  the  lords);  and  after  three  readings  they  were  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  lords,  where  they  went  through  the  same  stages;  and  then  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant gave  the  royal  assent  in  the  same  form  which  b  observed  in  the 
imperial  parliament.  In  all  these  stages  in  England  and  Ireland,  any  bill 
was  liaUe  to  be  rejected,  amended,  or  altered;  but  when  they  had  passed 
the  great  seal  of  England,  no  alteration  could  be  made  by  the  Irish 
parliament 

Latteriy,  Irish  parliaments  were  convoked  by  proclamation  from  the 
crown.  Bills  originated  in  either  house,  and  went  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  they  do  in  the  imperial  parliament;  after  which  they  were  deposited  in 
the  lords'  office,  when  the  clerk  of  the  crown  took  a  copy  of  them  on 
parchment,  which  was  attested  to  be  a  true  copy  by  the  great  seal  of  Ire- 
land on  the  left  side  of  the  instrument  The  Irish  council  then  transmitted 
them  to  England;  and  if  they  were  approved  of  by  the  king,  the  copy  was 
returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  great  seal  of  England  on  the  ri^hi  side, 
with  a  commission  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  give  the  rojal  assent  There 
are  very  few  instances  of  the  crown  having  refused  Irish  bills,  or  of  thdr 
not  being  returned,  since  the  year  1783;  but,  nevertheless,  the  royal  prero- 
gative in  negativing  a  bill  in  Ireland,  was  as  clear  a  right  as  it  is  at  this 
moment  in  England;  and  although  the  crown  has  sddom  exercised  this 
ungracious  prerogative,  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  it  either  does  not 
possess  it,  or  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.* 

*  Lord  Mountmorret'  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
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In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  Irish  parliament  was  more  nearly 
modelled  on  that  of  England  than  it  had  hitheito  been;  and  the  following 
account  is  left  by  Mr  Hooker,  of  a  parliament  held  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
her  depaty :  **  On  the  first  day  of  irhich  parilament,  the  lord  deplity, 
representing  her  majesty's  penNNi,  was  oondaeted  and  attended  in  a  motf 
honourable  manner  into  Christ's  chnrch,  and  from  thence  into  the  parlia- 
ment house,  where  he  sat  under  the  doth  of  estate,  beng  apparelled  in 
princely  robes  of  crimson  velret,  doubled  or  lined  with  enune.  And  then 
and  there,  the  lord  chancellor  made  a  very  eloquent  oration,  declaring 
what  the  law  was;  of  idial  great  effect  and  value ;  how  the  common  society 
of  men  was  thereby  maintahied,  and  each  man  in  his  degree  conserved, 
as  well  the  inferior  as  the  superior,  the  subject  as  the  prince;  and  how 
careful  all  good  commonwealths  in  the  elder  ages  had  been  in  thu  respect, 
which,  considering  the  time,  state,  and  necessity  of  the  ^commonwealth,  did 
from  time  to  lime  ordain  and  establish  most  wholesome  laws,  either  of 
theur  own  devices,  or  drawn  from  some  other  commonwealth;  and  by  these 
means  have  prospered  and  continued.  And  likewise  how  the  queen's  most 
excellent  majesty,  as  a  most  natural  mother  over  her  childrsn^  and  as  a 
most  vigflant  princess  over  her  subjects,  hath  been  always,  and  now  at 
present  b,  very  careful,  studious,  and  diligent  in  this  behalf^  having  caused 
this  present  parliament  to  be  assembled,  and  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
you  her  nobility,  and  you  her  knights  and  burgesses,  such  good  laws, 
orders,  and  ordinances  may  be  decreed,  as  may  be  to  the  honour  of 
Almighty  Qod,  the  preservation  of  her  majesty,  and  of  her  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm;  for  which  they  wei«  not  ody  to  be  most  thankful,  but  also 
to  do  thdr  duties  m  this  behali:" 

On  the  9nd  of  July,  1800,  the  kmgdom  of  Ireland  was  united  to  Ghreat 
Britain  by  a  formal  act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  the  kinjgdom  of  Ireland 
is  now  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britam.  By  the 
articles  of  Union  (for  which  see  page  S67),  one  hundred  members  were 
to  represent  the  commons  of  Ireland  in  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom;  but  as  the  reform  bill  has  entirely  altered  the  representation,  we 
refer  to  p.  401,  for  the  particulars.  Four  lords  spiritual,  or  bishops,  by 
rotation  of  sesnons,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal,  elected  for  Ufe,  sit 
and  vote  in  the  imperial  house  of  peers,  on  the  part  of  Ireland.  That 
kingdom  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  British  dominions;  and  all  the 
acts  of  the  imperial  parliament  include  Ireland,  unless  otherwise  expressed 
in  the  act. 
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All  penonal  rights  die  with  the  penon;  but  there  are  rights,  which 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  require  to  be  ooDtinued  when  the  person  in  whom 
they  were  first  inrested  has  become  a  clod  of  the  valley.  Yet  as  the  formal 
rerival  and  recognition  of  ihese  rights  in  a  succession  of  persons,  would 
always  be  inconvenient  and  sometimes  impracticable,  it  has  been  found 
necessaiy  to  create  artificial  penons,  who  may  perpetually  maintain  and 
enjoy  the  original  rights  by  a  sort  of  immortality;  these  artificial  persons 
are  what  are  called  bodies  politic,  bodies  corporate,  or  corporations,  and 
are  qualified  to  take,  grant,  &c.  The  advantages  which  are  thus  derived 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  learning  and  commerce,  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  very  great.  The  introduction  of  corporations  into  Europe 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  Lewis  le  Gros,  who  erected  the  French 
boroughs  into  corporations,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  people  from  the 
feudal  slavery,  and  of  affording  them  protection,  by  means  of  certain  privi- 
leges and  a  separate  jurisdiction.  It  appears  from  Doomsday-book,  that 
the  greatest  boroughs  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  little 
more  than  country  villages,  whose  inhabitants  were  only  a  number  of  low 
dependant  tradesmen,  living  without  any  incorporation  or  particular  civil 
tie. 

>  To  show  the  advantages  of  these  mcorporations,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a  college  in  any  of  the  umversities  founded  ad  studendum  et 
orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  reUgion  and  learning. 
If  this  were  a  mere  voluntary  assembly,  the  individuab  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed might  indeed  read,  pray,  study,  and  perform  scholastic  exercises 
together,  so  long  as  they  should  agree  to  do  so;  but  they  could  neither 
frame  nor  receive  any  laws  or  rules  for  their  conduct;  none  at  least  which 
could  have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power  to  create  a 
sufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they  be  capable  of  retaining  any 
privileges  or  immunities;  for  in  the  event  of  such  privileges  being  attacked, 
which  of  all  this  unconnected  assembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  defend 
them  ?  And  when  they  are  dispersed  by  death  or  otherwise,  how  shall 
they  transfer  these  advantages  to  another  set  of  students  equally  uncon- 
nected as  themselves  ?  The  case  is  the  same  also  in  respect  of  holding 
estates  or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of  religk>n 
or  learning  to  twenty  individuals  not  incorporated,  there  is  no  legal  way  of 
continuing  or  transmitting  the  property  to  any  other  persons  for  the  same 
purposes,  but  by  endless  conveyances  from  one  to  another,  as  often  as  the 
parties  are  changed.     But  when  they  are  consolidated,  and  united  into  a 
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eorporation,  they  and  their  saccenon  for  ever  are  considered  in  law  only 
as  one  person,  who  never  dies :  as  one  person,  they  have  but  one  will, 
which  is  collected  from  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals :  this 
individual  may  establish  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole, 
which  are  a  sort  of  municipal  law  for  this  little  commonwealth;  or  rules  and 
statutes  may  be  imposed  on  it  at  its  creation,  which. then  take  the  place  of 
natural  laws :  the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  estates  and  possessions  of 
the  corporation,  when  once  they  are  vested  in  them,  will  remain  for  ever 
invested,  without  any  new  conveyance  to  new  successions;  for  all  the 
individual  members  that  have  existed  from  the  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  or  shall  hereafter  exist,  are  but  one  person  in  law,  a  person  who 
never  dies.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Thames,  the  Clyde,  or  the  Forth, 
are  the  same  rivers  still,  although  the  parts  which  compose  them  have 
been  changing  every  instant  from  their  first  creation,  ages  ago. 

These  political  constitutions  seem  to  have  been  originally  invented  by 
the  Romans;  and  Plutarch  informs  us  that  they  were  introduced  by  one 
of  their  early  kings,  Numa;  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  finding 
that  the  city  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two  rival  factions  of  the  Sabines 
and  Romans,  conceived  the  politic  idea  of  subdividing  these  two  into  many 
smaller  ones,  by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every  manual  trade  and 
profession.  They  were  afterwards  held  in  much  consideration  by  the  civil 
law,  in  which  they  were  called  unwersitateSj  as  forming  one  whole  out  of 
many  individuab;  or  collegia^  from  their  being  gathered  together :  they 
were  also  adopted  by  the  canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline;  and  from  them  our  spiritual  corporations  are  derived.  But 
our  laws  have  considerably  refined  and  improved  upon  the  invention, 
according  to  the  usual  genius  of  the  English  nation,  particularly  by  the 
invention  of  corporations  sole^  that  is,  consisting  of  one  person  only,  of 
which  refinement  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion  whatever;  their  maxim 
being,  that  three  persons  made  a  corporation;  though  they  held  that  if  a 
a  corporation  consisting  originally  of  three  persons  should  be  reduced  to 
one,  it  may  still  subsist  as,  and  be  called,  a  corporation. 

The  law  of  England  recognises  two  sorts  of  corporations,  viz.  aggregate 
hXk^sole. 

A  corporation  aggregcUe^  consists  of  many  persons  united  together 
into  one  society,  and  is  kept  up  by  perpetual  succesrion :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city  or  borough,  the  head  and  fellows 
of  a  college,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church. 

A  corporation  aole^  consists  of  a  smgle  person  and  his  official  successors 
in  some  particular  station,  who  are  incorporated  by  law  in  order  to  give 
them  some  legal  advantages,  particularly  that  of  perpetuity,  which  in  their 
natural  persons  they  could  not  have.     In  this  sense,  the  king  is  a  corpo- 
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xatton  MOle :  ao  is  a  bishop;  so  are  some  deans  and  pTebendaneR,  dktiiMA 
from  tbair  MTcral  chapters;  and  so  is  erery  parson  and  Ticar. 

The  wisdom  of  the  law  is  manifest  in  middng  a  parson  or  Tiear  a  bodj 
corporate,  because  originaDy  the  freehold  of  the  churohyard,  parsonage 
lionse,  or  manse  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  the  glebe,  and  the  tithes,  were 
rested  in  the  pariah  clergymen,  as  a  temporal  reoompenss  for  their  spiritual 
serTioes  to  the  people,  and  with  the  intent  that  the  same  emoluments  should 
for  ever  afterwards  continue  as  a  recompense  to  thev  successors.  And 
had  not  the  law  prerented  it  by  this  fiction,  the  freehold  would  hsTO 
descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  dergy  instead  ef  to  their  successors,  and  they 
would  hare  been  liable  for  their  debts  and  incumbrances;  or  at  best  their 
heirs  m%ht  have  been  compilable,  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  to 
oonrey  these  rights  to  the  succeeding  incumbent  The  law,  therefore, 
has  wisely  ordamed,  that  the  parson  or  parish  minister  shall  never  die,  any 
more  than  the  king,  by  making  both  him  and  his  successors  a  corporation; 
by  which  means  all  the  original  rights  of  the  parsonage  are  preserved  entire 
to  his  successdr;  for  the  present  incumbent  or  minister,  and  his  predecessor 
who  lived  seven  centuries  ago,  are  m  law  one  and  the  same  person;  and 
what  was  given  to  the  one  was  given  to  the  other  also. 

Bodies  corporate  are  again  divided  into  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  whwh 
may  be  either  sofe  or  aggregate. 

Ecclesiastical  corporations,  are  when  the  members  that  compose  them 
are  oitirely  spiritual  persons;  such  as  bishops,  certain  deans  and  preben- 
daries; all  arehdeacons,  parsons,  and  vicars;  these  are  sole  corporations. 
Deans  and  chapters  at  {Mreseot,  and  in  popish  times,  priors  and  convents, 
abbots  and  monks,  and  the  like,  are  corporations  aggregate^  These 
corporations  were  instituted  for  promoting  religion  and  perpetuating  its 
benefits  in  the  worid. 

Other' lay  corporations  have  been  erected  for  the  good  government  of  a 
town  or  particular  district,  as  a  mayor  or  commonalty,  baili£F,  and  burgesses, 
or  the  like :  some  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  manufactures 
and  commerce;  as  the  trading  companies  of  London  and  other  towns;  and 
some  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  special  purposes,  as  church  wardens, 
for  the  conservation  of  the  goods  of  the  parish;  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  company  of  surgeons,  in  London,  for  improving  the  medical  science; 
the  royal  society,  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  the 
sodety  of  antiquaries,  for  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  eleemosynary  sort, 
are  such  as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distributk>n  of  the  free  alms 
or  bounty  of  their  founder,  to  such  persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent; 
and  an  colleges,  both  in  and  without  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  purposes:   1.  For  the 
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promoMon  of  piety  and  feaniiog  by  proper  regulaiiont  and  ordioaiioes;  9. 
For  inaparting  aadstance  to  the  members  of  those  bodies,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  their  demotion  and  studies  with  greater  ease  and  assiduity. 
And  all  these  eleonosynary  eorporatious  are  stiioily  speaking  lof/f  and 
not  ecclesiastical^  eren  although  they  be  composed  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  although  in  some  things  they  partake  of  the  nature,  privil^es,  and 
restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  several  species  of  corporations,  we  wUl 
consider,  I.  How  corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  II*  What  are 
their  powers.    And,  III.  How  they  may  be  dissolved. 

I.  Corporations  may  be  created  either  by  common  law,  by  prescription, 
or  by  act  of  parliament  But  as  the  king's  consent  is  absolutely  necoH 
sary,  any  one  of  these  methods  may  be  reduced  to  this,  of  the  king's  letters 
patent  or  chartar  of  oorporatkin;  for  in  all  cases  the  king's  consent  is  either 
implied  or  expressly  given.  The  king's  implied  consent  is  to  be  found  in 
corporations  which  exist  by  force  of  the  common  law,  to  which  former 
kings  are  supposed  to  have  given  their  consent;  common  law  being  nothing 
else  than  custom  arising  from  the  universal  agreement  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Of  this  sort  are,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  the  king  himself,  all  bishops, 
parsons,  vicars,  church  wardens,  and  some  others;  who  have  ever  been 
held  in  common  law  (as  far  as  law  books  can  show)  to  have  been  corpora- 
tions mrtute  cfficii;  and  this  corporation  is  so  inseparably  annexed  to 
their  offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of  any  of  those 
persons,  but  we  must  have  an  idea  of  a  corporation,  capable  of  transmitting 
his  rights  to  his  successors  at  the  same  time.  Another  method  of  impli- 
cation, whereby  the  king's  consent  is  presumed,  is  as  to  all  corporations 
by  prescription,  such  as  the  city  of  London,  and  many  others,  which  have 
existed  as  corporations  beyond  the  memory  of  man;  and  therefore  are 
considered  in  law  to  be  well  created*  For  although  the  members  thereof 
can  show  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation,  yet  in  c^ses  of  such  high  anti- 
quity, the  law  presumes  that  there  once  was  one,  and  that  by  variety  of 
accidents,  which  the  lapse  of  time  may  produce,  the  charter  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed.  The  methods  by  whksh  the  king's  consent  is  expressly  given, 
are  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  charter.  Corporations  may  certainly 
be  created  by  act  of  parliament,  for  to  that  the  king's  consent  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  act;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  those 
statutes  which  are  usually  cited,  as  having  created  incorporations,  either 
confirm  such  as  have  before  been  created  by  the  king;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  college  of  physicians,  created  by  charter  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  paiiia* 
raent;  or  they  recognise  the  king's  right  to  erect  a  corporation  infiUuro^ 
with  such  and  such  powers,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the 
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society  of  the  British  fishery,  so  that  in  fact  the  king  is  the  creator  by 
means  of  his  royal  prerogative.  All  other  methods,  therefore,  by  which 
corporations  exist,  by  common  law>  by  prescription,  and  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, are  for  the  most  part  reduceable  to  this  of  the  king's  letters  patent* 
or  charter  of  incorporation.  The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words,  creamus^  engmms^  fundamus^  incorporamuSj  or  such  like. 
Nay,  it  is  even  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a  set  of  men  to  have  a 
'^  mercantile  meeting  or  assembly,"  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  incorporate  and 
establish  them  for  ever.  The  king  may  grant  the  power  of  erecting  cor- 
porations to  a  subject;  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  subject  to  name  the 
persons  and  powers  of  the  corporation  at  his  pleasure;  but  it  is  in  reality 
the  king  who  erects,  and  the  subject  is  but  his  instrument;  for  though 
none  but  the  king  alone  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  he  who  acts  by  the 
instrumentality  of  another  is  himself  the  operator.  In  this  manner,  the 
chanceUor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  erect  cor- 
porations, and  has  actually  often  exerted  it  in  the  erection  of  several 
matriculated  companies  of  tradesmen  subservient  to  the  students,  which 
incorporations  are  at  present  subsisting,  nevertheless  it  is  still  the  king 
who  in  reality  erects,  only  using  the  instrumentality  of  the  chanceUor. 

II.  When  a  corporation  is  erected,  it  is  necessary  that  a  name  be  given  to 
it;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  must  sue  and  be  sued,  and  do  all  legal  acts. 
When  a  corporation  is  once  formed  and  named,  it  acquires  various  powers, 
rights,  capacities,  or  incapacities;  some  of  which  are  incident  to  all  corpo- 
rations, such  as  the  right  of  electing  members  to  keep  up  perpetual  suc- 
cession, which  is  the  very  end  and  design  of  its  incorporation;  and  therefore 
all  aggregate  corporations  have  a  necessarily  implied  power  in  electing 
members  in  the  place  of  those  who  die  or  are  removed ;  the  power  of  doing 
all  such  legal  acts  as  natural  persons  may  perform;  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive  by  its  corporate  name,  the  same 
as  an  individual  person;  of  purchasing  lands  and  holding  them  for  them- 
selves and  successors;  of  having  a  common  seal,  the  affixing  of  which 
makes  one  joint  assent  of  the  whole  community :  for  a  corporation  being 
an  invisible  body,  cannot  manifest  its  intention  by  any  personal  act  or  oral 
discourse,  it  otherwise  acts  and  speaks  only  by  its  common  seal;  for 
though  the  particular  members  may  express  their  private  consents  to  any 
acts  by  words,  or  signing  their  names,  yet  these  do  not  bind  the  corpora- 
tion; it  is  the  affixing  of  the  common  seal,  and  that  only,  which  unites  the 
several  assents  of  the  individuals  composing  the  community,  and  makes  a 
joint  assent  of  the  whole ;  and  of  making  bye-laws  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  society;  which  laws,  however,  must  not  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  otherwise  they  are  void.  But  no  trading  company  in 
Great  Britain  is  allowed  to  make  bye-laws,  wlich  in  any  wise  affect  the 
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king's  prerogative,  or  the  oominon  profit  of  the  people,  under  a  penalty  ok* 
forty  pounds,  unlera  they  be  approved  of  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
chief  justices,  or  the  judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits;  and  even  though 
they  be  so  approred,  still  if  contrary  to  law  they  are  void.  These  powers 
are  inseparably  incident  to  ail  aggregate  corporations;  for  although  two 
of  them  may  be  practised  by  a  corporation  sole,  yet  they  are  very  unne- 
cessary, viz  to  have  a  corporate  seal  to  testify  his  sole  assent,  and  to  make 
statutes  for  his  own  goyemment  There  are  certain  disabilities  attached 
to  aggregate  corporations.  They  cannot  commit  treason  or  any  other 
offence,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  though  they  may  as  individual 
members. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchase  lands  for  themselves  and 
successors;  but  they  are  excepted  out  of  the  statute  of  wills;  so  a  devise  of 
lands  to  a  corporation  is  not  good,  except  it  be  for  charitable  uses.  And 
even  their  privilege  of  purchasing  from  any  living  grantor  is  much  abridged 
by  several  statutes;  so  that  before  they  can  exert  that  capacity  with  which 
they  are  invested  by  the  common  law,  a  corporation,  either  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, must  have  a  license  to  purchase  from  the  king. 

The  particular  duty  of  a  corporation,  is  to  act  up  to  the  end  or  design, 
whatever  it  be,  for  which  it  was  created.  But  as  all  corporate  bodies,  like 
individuals,  are  frail  and  liable  to  err,  the  law  has  provided  proper  persons 
to  visit  J  inquire  into,  and  correct  all  improprieties  and  abuses  that  may 
arise  in  any  corporation,  whether  sole  or  aggregate,  and  to  rectify  their 
irregularities  or  misconduct.  Formerly  the  pope,  but  now  the  king,  is  the 
l^al  visitor  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  the  archbishop  has 
the  charge  of  all  the  bishops  in  his  province;  and  the  bishops  superintend 
all  deans  and  chapters,  parsons,  vicars,  and  all  other  spiritual  corporations 
in  their  respective  dioceses.  The  founders,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  are  the 
visitors  of  all  lat/  corporations,  whether  civil  or  eleemosynary. 

By  the  founder  of  a  corporation,  in  the  strict  and  original  sense  of  the 
term,  the  law  understands  to  be  the  king,  who  alone  can  incorporate  a 
sjciety;  so  that  in  civil  corporations,  there  is  no  other  founder  than  the 
king.  But  in  the  case  of  eleemosynary  foundations,  such  as  colleges  and 
hospitals,  where  there  is  an  endowment  of  land,  the  right  of  visitation 
devolves  by  law  to  the  patron  or  endower,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

The  king  exercises  his  jurisdiction  over  civil  corporations  in  his  court 
of  king's  bench,  where  alone  all  misbehaviours  of  this  kind  of  corporations 
are  inquired  into  and  redressed.  It  is  not,  however,  customary  in  pro- 
fessional language,  to  call  this  authority  of  the  king's  bench,  a  visitorial 
power.  If  the  endower  of  an  eleemosynary  corporation  appoint  no  one  as 
a  visitor,  that  office  devolves  on  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

III.  How  a  corporatbn  may  be  dissolved.     Any  particular  member  of 
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a  corpomlion  may  be  disfrancbised,  or  be  deprived  of  hit  place  in  it,  by 
acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  he 
may  Toluntarily  resign  his  rights  and  privileges.  But  the  body  politic 
itself  may  also  be  dissolved  in  several  ways,  whidi  dissolution  is  its  civil 
death;  and  when  it  becomes  defnnct,  their  lands  and  tenements  revert  to 
the  person  or  his  heirs  who  originally  granted  them  to  the  corporation, 
because  the  law  annexes  a  condition  to  every  such  grant,  that  if  the  cor- 
poration sliall  be  dissolved,  the  grantor  shall  have  his  lanib  again,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  grant.  The  grant  continues 
indeed  only  duruig  the  existence  of  the  corporation,  which  may  endure 
for  ever,  but  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
politic,  the  grantor  takes  it  back  by  reversion,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
grant  for  life. 

Corporations  may  be  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  which  is  boundless 
in  its  operations;  by  the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cases  of 
aggregate  corporations;  by  surrender  of  their  franchises  into  the  king^s 
hands;  and  by  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  through  negligence  or  abuse  of 
their  privileges ;  in  which  case  the  law  judges  that  the  body  politic  has 
broken  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the 
incorporation  is  void.  In  the  abuse  of  its  franchise,  a  writ  qtto  warranto 
is  granted  to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exercise  their 
corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  such  and  such  proceedings.  When 
a  corporation  is  dissolved,  the  endowment  reverts  to  the  heirs  of  the  patron 
who  endowed  it  By  such  dissolution  its  debts,  either  to  or  by  it,  are 
totally  extinguished,  and  its  members  are  neither  individually  nor  collec- 
tively accountable  for  them. 

When  king  Charles  II.  enforced  the  law,  by  isiuing  the  writ  of  qtio 
warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  the  other  corporations  throughout 
the  kingdom  surrendered  their  charters  into  the  king's  hands.  He  after- 
wards restored  their  charters  under  certain  conditions.  But  after  the 
Revolution,  the  statute  3  W.  and  M.  revened  the  judgment  against  the 
city  of  London,  and  enacted,  that  its  franchises  shall  never  more  be  for- 
feited for  any  cause  whatever.*  And  because,  by  the  common  law, 
corporations  were  dissolved,  in  case  the  mayor  or  head  officer  was  not 
duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  charter,  or  by  the  custom  estab- 
lished by  prescription,  it  is  now  provided  that  in  future  no  corporation 
shall  be  dissolved  upon  that  account;  and  ample  directions  are  given  for 
appointing  a  new  officer,  in  case  there  be  no  election,  or  a  void  one  made 
upon  the  charter  or  prescriptive  day. 

On  the  13th   April,  1829,  a  bill  passed  both  houses,  after  violent 

*  Custanoe  on  Uie  Constitution. 
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debatesy  aod  reoehred  the  king*8  oonaent,  for  admittiiig  Ronian  Gatholioi 
into  all  the  lay  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  but  reserved  from  the  rigli* 
of  interference  with  the  ecclesiaatiecU  incorporations.* 

The  paiiiament  which  met  at  London,  8th  May,  1661,  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  corporations,  from  the  Roman  Catholics  and  noncon- 
formists becoming  predominant  in  them,  a  law  generally  known  as  the 
corporation  act  It  is  entitled  ^*  an  act  for  the  well  governing  and  regulating 
corporations,"  and  enacts, — 

**  that  witkiD  the  KTerel  dtieii  oorporatloiM^  bQnoughfly  duque  ports,  and  other  port  towns 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  on  Tweed,  all 
mayora,  aldermen,  recorders,  baiiiflfk,  town  derks,  common  ooundl  men,  and  other  penons 
bearing  any  office  or  offices  of  magistmuy,  or  pkioes  of  trust,  or  other  employment,  relating 
to  or  ooDceming  the  gOTemment  of  the  said  respecUre  dties,  corporations^  and  boroughs  and 
dnquo  ports,  and  their  members,  and  other  port  towns,  shall  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  this  oath  foUowing : 

*<  I,  A.  B  do  declare  and  belloTe,  that  !t  is  not  lawful  upm  any  pretence  whatsocTer,  to 
take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by 
his  authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him. 

<*  They  shall  also  subscribe  the  following  dedaration : 

**  1,  A.  B.  do  dedare  that  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me  fhrni  the  sdemn  league  and 
covenant;  and  that  the  same  was  an  unlawful  oath  imposed  on  the  sul^ect  against  the  lavsw 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

•<  Piorided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  penon  shall  bo 
liereafter  elected  or  chosen  into  any  of  the  offices  or  places  afbrasaid,  that  shall  not  hare 
withi^  one  year  next  before  such  decdon  or  choice  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  k>rd^  supper 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  £nghmd ;  and  that  every  person  so  elected  shall  take 
the  aforesaid  oaths,  and  subscribe  the  said  dedaration,  at  the  same  time  when  the  oath  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  said  places  and  offices  shall  be  respecUvdy  administered. " 

Thb  act  excluded  the  dissenters  in  England  from  filling  public  offices 
either  under  the  government  or  in  boroughs,  unless  they  had,  within  the 
compass  of  a  year,  taken  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  churdi 
of  England.  Of  this  the  dissenters  loudly  complained.  But  they  always 
complied  with  the  act;  and  communicated  at  their  parish  churches  previous 
to  entering  into  office.  This  they  continued  to  do  for  many  years,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  dislike  which  conscientious  men  would  naturally 
feel  at  communkating  with  a  church  from  which  they  had  dissented  because 
they  had  conceived  that  it  was  not  a  true  church,  the  act  was  so  often 
evaded  altogether,  that,  in  the  libera]  opinions  of  the  age,  an  act  of  indem- 
nity was  annually  passed  to  save  those  from  the  penalties  of  the  act  who 
had  either  neglected  or  refused  to  communicate  at  the  parish  church.  So 
that  in  effect  this  act  lay  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  no  one  had  of  late 
years  been  in  any  way  incommoded  by  it.  Many  attempts,  however,  were 
made  to  procure  its  repeal,  at  different  times,  especially  in  1787,  when  it 
was  warmly  agitated  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  pamphlets  and  other 

«  10  Geo.  IV.,  e  ▼«.,  sec  14, 15 ;  fiir  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Gatinlie  Subjects: 
13th  April,  ISW.    Seep.3». 
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pablieations  issued  in  abundance  from  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  this  debate  Lord  North  contended  that  the  test  acts  were  and 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution,  though  he  observed,  **  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  persons  had  introduced  themselves  into  corporations  without 
taking  the  test,  because  thej  relied  on  the  annual  indemnity  act,  which  saved 
them."  This  sort  of  mental  fraudy^  continued  his  lordship,  "  did  not 
recommend  these  persons  to  the  indulgence  of  the  legislature :  it  was  an 
evasion  and  an  abuse  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  solemnly  and  sub- 
stantially required  that  the  test  should  be  given  fairly  and  truly." 

The  lirst  or  corporation  act,  13  Car.  II.,  was  passed,  as  we  have  said, 
in  1661,  and  its  design  was  merely  to  prevent  the  adherents  of  Cromwell's 
government  from  getting  possession  of  the  corporations  in  the  boroughs, 
and  thereby  to  endanger  the  monarchy  by  their  plotting  to  restore  the  repub- 
lican commonwealth  which  had  just  then  been  subverted.  CommisBioners 
were  appointed  under  the  act  to  administer  the  oaths  which  it  prescribes. 
The  act  of  uniformity  had  not  been  at  that  time  passed,  and  the  dissenters 
made  then  little  or  no  scruple  of  communicating  either  with  each  other  or 
with  the  established  church.  It  had  been  the  custom  among  the  earliest 
puritans  to  ^'  communicate  with  the  church  in  word  and  sacraments,'' 
during  the  first  part  of  the  grand  rebellion,  when  the  presbyterians  gained 
an  ephemeral  establishment  in  England.  The  independents  did  not  object 
to  communicate  occasionally  with  the  presbyterians,  and  to  receive  their 
members  to  communicate  in  return;  and  it  is  very  i^emarkable,  that  out 
of  fifty-six  presbyterian  members  in  the  house  of  commons  when  the  biD 
was  passed,  only  two  of  them  made  objections  to  receiving  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  established  church,  when  it  was  administered 
^ Mo  see  whether  they  were  all  protestants."  And  even  the  Roman 
catholics  communicated  with  the  protestant  episcopal  church  of  England, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  till  they  were  commanded  to 
abstain  by  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  YIII. 

The  second  of  the  statutes  afiecting  protestant  dissenters  is  the  tent  act^ 
by  which  they  were  excluded  from  places  of  civil  and  military  trust  and 
ofilces.  This  act  was  passed  in  1672,  and  was  the  95th  of  Charks  II.; 
it  was  entitled  **  An  act  for  preventing  danger  which  may  happen  from 
popish  recusants."  It  provided  that  any  person  admitted  into  office,  or 
receiving  pay  from  his  majesty,  or  holding  any  command  or  place  of  trust 
under  him,  or  in  his  household,  shall,  within  three  months  (but  three  was 
aftfflwards  extended  to  six  months)  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  and  produce  a  certificate  thereof,  under 
the  penalty  of  incapacity  for  the  office,  and  avoidance  of  the  appointment; 
and  (in  case  of  acting  without  compliance)  of  being  subject  on  oonvietion, 
to  disability  for  serving  in  any  court  of  justice,  from  acting  as  a  guardian^ 
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executor,  or  administrator,  or  receiving  a  legacy  or  gift,  or  bearing  any 
office  in  England  or  Wales;  and  also  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  i^600, 
the  whole  of  which  went'  to  the  informer. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  act  was  intended  to  operate  against  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  protestant  nonconformists;  neither 
did  it  exclude  them  from  seats  in  parliament  The  statute,  30  Charles  II., 
which  was  passed  five  years  afterwards,  in  some  degree  furnishes  a  clue  to 
the  feelii^g  which  dictated  the  test  act.  It  recites  that  the  previous  act 
^*  had  not  the  desired  eiFect,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  which  popish 
recusants  have  had  to  his  majesty,"  and  extends  the  exclusion  to  members 
of  parliament,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  include  the  protestant  dissenters 
in  its  operation.  It  entirely  omitted  the  sacramental  test,  and  prescribed 
a  declaration  against  popery,  to  be  signed  as  the  qualification  for  filling  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  also  for  acting  as  a  sworn  servant  of  his  majesty, 
which  last  provision  was  afterwards  repealed,  so  that  the  act  operated  only 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Romanists  from  parliament.  It  may  be  farther 
added,  that  a  bill  for  the  express  exemption  of  the  protestant  dissenters 
from  the  operation  of  the  test  laws,  whom  the  act  of  uniformity,  14  of 
Charles  II.,  had  thrown  into  a  separate  body,  passed  the  commons  and 
was  entertained  by  the  peers  in  the  same  session  in  which  the  test  act  was 
passed;  and  a  motion  for  incapacitating  them  to  sit  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment, was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  house  of  commons  have 
repeatedly  in  strong  terms  disavowed  the  application  of  these  laws  to  them, 
as  ^^  grievous  to  the  subject,"  and  *^  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom.'* Occasional  conformity  for  the  sake  of  place  and  power,  continued 
to  be  very  usual,  and  a  comprehension  of  all  sects  and  parties  under  the 
wings  of  the  church,  was  even  contemplated  by  the  nonconformists  at  one 
time.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  or  duty  of  such  a  conformity  was 
much  canvassed,  and  many  arguments  were  advanced  to  avoid  the  sin  of 
schism  in  all  matters  not  deemed  to  be  essential.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
nonconformist  ministers  in  1666^  after  the  act  of  uniformity  was  passed, 
it  was  agreed  that  communicm  with  the  established  church  of  England, 
fiMMS  in  itself  lawful  and  good;  and  the  practice  of  occasional  conformity 
was  so  frequent,  that  in  1711,  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Charles  II.  was 
enforced  by  an  act  requiring  not  merely  the  taking  of  the  sacrament,  but 
perfect  and  entire  conformity  to  the  establishment.  This  act  was  however 
repealed  in  1718,  and  the  practice  was  in  effect  regulated  by  a  provision 
against  any  officers  of  corporations  taking  their  insignia  of  office  to  non- 
conformist places  of  worship. 

The  corporation  act,  the  test  act,  and  the  act  of  uniformity,  were  all 
passed  for  the  protection  and  legal  fences  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  popery^ 
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which  waa  at  that  time  meetiDg  with  great  encouragement  at  cour;}  and 
alao  from  the  specimen  of  the  moderaOon  of  the  aasembly  of  divines  who 
met  at  Westminster,  and  who  at  first  pretended  only  to  moderate  the 
episcopacy  a  little,  to  reform  the  liturgy,  and  give  ease  to  tender  con- 
sciences, but  who  ended  theur  work  by  tearing  the  church  of  England  up 
by  the  roots,  banishing  her  prelates,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  liturgy 
entirely,  under  very  heavy  penalties:  therefore  these  acts  were  passed  soon 
after  the  Restoration  as  her  legal  fences.  During  the  adminbtration 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  these  UgdL  fences  were  removed  by  an  act* 
which  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  9th  May,  1828.  This  act  repealed  the  test  and  corporation  acts. 
After  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  dissenters  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  They  became  eligiUe 
also  to  enter  the  corporations.  Thb  act  will  be  found  at  page  308.  It 
was  a  preparatory  measure  to  enable  the  administration  to  repeal  all  the 
acts  which  affected  the  Roman  catholics,  and  which  took  place  the  following 
year,  on  the  13th  Api9,  18S9.t 


MILITARY  AND  MARITIME  STATES. 

The  military  state  includes  the  whole  of  the  soldiery;  or  such  persons 
as  are  peculiarly  appointed  among  the  rest  of  the  people,  for  the  safeguard 
and  defence  of  the  realm. 

Almost  every  page  of  history  is  polluted  with  blood.  '^  Whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts,  that  war 
in  your  members  ?''  Pride,  lust,  and  envy,  have  in  all  ages  conspired 
against  the  peace  of  society,  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  mankind.  These 
vicious  passions  have  at  all  times  been  the  cause  of  that  "  distress  of 
nations,"  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  wars  and  tumults. 
Self-preservation,  however,  bemg  the  first  law  of  nature,  those  peaceable 
nations  which  are  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  neighbouring  powers  of  a 
more  warlike  or  turbulent  character,  have  found  it  necessary  for  thdr 
own  safety  to  assume  a  warlike  position. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  to  make  the  professran 
of  arms  a  distinct  order,  because  in  free  states,  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
taken  singly  and  merely  as  such,  is  justly  an  object  of  jealousy.  The  laws 
and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  pef^ 
petual  standing  soldiery,  bred  up  to  no  other  profession  than  that  of  war. 

*  9  Geo.  I V ,  c.  17. 

\  10  Geo.  I  v.,  c  7.— Statutes  at  Lar^^e-^RIackstune's  Cominentariee,  with  ProOsnr 
ChrwllB&*8  Notee— Citttance  on  tlie  ConetiUiUoii 
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It  was  not  ill]  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
even  so  much  as  a  guard  about  their  persons;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Revolution  in  1688^  that  a  perpetual  standing  anny  was  kept  up,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  wars  into  which  that  event  plunged  England. 

At  his  coronation,  Henry  YII.  instituted,  partly  from  pomp,  but  chiefly 
from  personal  vanity,  a  band  of  fifty  archers^  who  were  termed  yeomen  of 
the  guard.  Henry  was  quite  conscious  that  bis  title  was  questionable. 
Aware  that  an  appearance  so  novel,  and  to  which  Englishmen  were  so 
unaccustomed,  might  naturally  impress  his  subjects  with  the  idea  that  he 
entertained  a  jealousy  of  their  loyalty,  and  lest  they  might  imagine  that  this 
force  was  raised  to  intimidate  them,  he  declared  the  institution  to  be  per- 
petual; and  accordingly  they  Ibrm  a  part  of  the  ^'  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  the  court  of  St  James  to  this  day,  and  are  still  habited  in  the  original 
uniform  of  the  days  of  Henry  YII.  Our  Scottidi  monarchs  were  not 
long  in  copying  this  piece  of  royal  state  and  parade,  and  accordingly  a 
body  of  yeomen  were  soon  after  embodied  a^  Holyroodhonse  by  James  Y. 

It  seems  universally  agreed  by  aU  historians,  that  king  Alfred  first 
settled  a  national  militia  in  England,  and  made  all  the  subjects  of  his 
dominions  soldiers,  by  a  prudent  discipline :  but  we  are  unfortunately  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  his  so  celebrated  regulation. 
Under  the  Saxon  monarchs  of  England,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  military  array  of  England  was  under  the 
command  of  dukes,  that  is  leaders,  or  heretochs,  who  were  constituted 
through  every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom;  being  elected  from 
the  principal  nobility,  and  such  as  were  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  courage.  Their  power  was  almost  unlimited,  and  their  duties 
were,  to  lead  and  regulate  the  armies  of  England.  On  account  of  this 
great  power  and  important  trust,  these  leaders  were  generally  elected  by 
the  Wittenagemot,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  constitution,  which  was  extremely  jealous  of  intrusting  power  to 
those  who  might  abuse  it  for  the  oppression  of  the  people.  This  custom 
was  common  too  among  the  Germans,  from  whom  our  Saxon  ancestors 
sprang,  who  had  their  military  leaders,  as  well  as  kings;  the  former  pos- 
sessing an  independent  power  over  the  military,  as  the  kings  exercised  an 
absolute  authority  over  the  civil  state.  The  leaders,  or  dukes,  were 
elective,  the  kings  hereditary.  In  the  succession  of  their  kings  the  right 
of  primogeniture  was  adhered  to,  but  in  choosing  the  commanders  of 
armies,  courage,  experience,  and  warlike  merits,  were  the  criterions. 
This  unlimited  power  conferred  on  the  military  leaders,  though  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  which  we  have  already  shown,  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
subjects  when  strong,  than  when  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  encroach- 
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ment  of  the  people  or  any  inferior  power.  In  the  rdgn  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  Edric,  duke  or  heretoch  of  Mercia,  by  the  unlimited  nature  of 
liiB  command  In  the  king's  army,  and  by  his  own  repeated  treacheries,  at 
hist  enabled  Canute  the  Dane  to  usurp  the  crown  of  England. 

Upon  the  Norman  Conquest/  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  here  in  all 
its  rigour,  the  whole  of  which  is  built  on  a  military  plan.  All  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  what  were  called  knights'  fees,  con* 
sisting  of  sixty  thousand.  A  knight  or  soldier,  miles^  was  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars  for  forty  days  in  a  year,  in  which  space  of 
time,  before  war  was  reduced  to  a  science,  the  campaign  was  generally 
finished,  and  a  kingdom  either  conquered  or  victorious ;  by  which 
sagacious  plan,  William  the  Conqueror  had  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  without  any  expense,  constantly  ready  at  his  command,  and  he  com- 
manded, under  rery  severe  penalties  for  neglect,  the  personal  service  of  all 
knights  and  others.  This  personal  service  in  process  of  time  degenerated 
into  pecuniary  commutations  or  aids,  and  at  last  the  military  part  of  the 
feudal  system  was  abolished  at  the  Restoration  by  the  statute  IS  Char.  II. 
But  although  in  the  feudal  times  there  was  not  a  standing  army  for  the 
suppression  of  internal  insurrection,  or  the  defence  of  the  kmgdom  against 
external  invaders,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was  left 
wholly  without  defence.  Besides  those  who  by  their  military  tenures 
were  bound  to  perform  forty  days'  service  in  the  field,  there  were  first  tlie 
assize  of  arms,  enacted  by  Henry  II.,  and  afterwards  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester under  Edward  I.,  which  obliged  every  man,  according  to  his  estate 
and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  such  arms  as  were  then 
in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace;  and  constables  were  appointed  in  every 
hundred,  by  the  Winchester  statute,  to  see  that  such  arms  were  provided. 
These  weapons  were  changed  in  conformity  with  the  change  introduced 
by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  by  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  other 
arms  of  more  modern  invention  substituted ;  but  both  these  were  again 
repealed  by  James  I.  During  the  continuance  of  the  two  former  statutes, 
it  was  usual  for  the  sovereigns  to  issue  commissions  of  array,  and  to  send 
into  every  county,  ofiicers  in  whom  they  could  repose  confidence,  to 
muster  and  set  the  inliabitants  of  every  district  into  military  array.  The 
form  of  this  commission  of  array  was  settled  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  roan  should 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  even  out  of  his 
county,  but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  nor  should  provide  substitutes, 
but  by  consent  of  parliament.  Every  man  was  obliged,  according  to  his 
estate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  such  arms  as  were 
then'  in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  About  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  children,  lord  lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced  as  standing' 
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irepreseniadveg  of  the  crown  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order.  In 
the  leign  of  bloody  Mary,  they  are  spoken  of  as  known  and  regular 
officers,  though  they  could  not  have  been  many  years  In  use;  and 
Camden  mentions  them  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  eairaardinary 
magtstrates,  that  were  constituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Military  aflairs  continued  in  this  state  till  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of 
armour  by  James  I.  Afterwards,  when  king  Charles  I.  was  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  armies  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
he  issued  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  and  exercised  those  military  powers 
wliich,  from  immemorial  usage,  as  well  as  natural  right,  had  been  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  But  the  long  parliament,  stepping  beyond  the 
line  of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  disputed  this  undoubted  prerogative, 
alleging  that  it  merely  rested  on  immemorial  usage*  Great  heats  and 
animosities  were  displayed  in  debating  this  unconstitutional  question.  The 
decision  of  this  against  the  king,  became  at  last  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fatal  rupture  between  that  patriotic  prince  and  his  rebel  parliament; 
for  the  two  houses  not  only  denied  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but 
illegally  seized  into  their  own  hands  the  whole  power  and  command  of  the 
militia.  But  after  the  happy  Restoration,  when  the  nation  was  delivered 
from  the  cruel  military  bondage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  parliament 
recognized  the  sole  right  of  the  king  to  govern  and  command  the  military 
state,  by  the  following  statute :  *^  Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  majesty's 
realms  and  domink>ns,  the  sol^  supreme  government,  command,  and  dis- 
position of  the  militia,  and  of  aU  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts 
and  places  of  strength,  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the 
undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  and  that  both  or  either  of  tlie  houses  of  parliament 
cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same ;  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may 
raise  or  levy  any  war,  oflTensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
or  lawful  successors  ;  and  yet  the  contrary  thereof  hath  of  late  years  been 
practised,  almost  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  thb  kingdom;  and,  during 
the  late  usurped  government,  many  evil  and  rebellious  j)riiiciple8  have  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  which,  unless  prevented, 
nay  break  forth  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof."* 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the 
militia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command 
them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military 
subordination;  and  the  order,  in  which  the  militia  now  stands  by  law,  is 
principally  built  upon  the  statutes  which  were  then  enacted;  the  general 

*  13  Ch.  II.  c.  6. 
4  E 
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•oheim  of  wliieh  is  to  diseipKiie  a  ceitaiii  mimfaer  of  the  inKabitaiita  of 
ererj  eoiuity,  choteo  by  lot  for  three  years,  and  officered  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  deputy-lieatenant,  and  other  principal  landholders,  under 
a  comnunioQ  from  the  crown.  They  cannot  be  compdled  to  march  out 
of  their  oountieB,  unlen  in  caaet  of  ioTasloii  or  actual  rebellion,  nor  in  any 
case  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  ara  to  be  exeiciied  at  itated 
timet,  and  their  discipline  in  general  is  liberal  and  easy;  but  when  drawn 
out  into  actual  senrice,  they  are  subject,  Hke  regular  troops,  to  the  rigours 
of  martial  law,  which  is  absolutely  neeessary  for  the  preserralion  of  dis- 
cipline. This  is  the  constitutional  security  which  the  British  laws  have 
provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protecting  the  realm  against  foreign 
or  domestic  violence;  and  which  the  statutes  declare  are  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

But  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war,  more  vet^-an  and  better 
disciplined  troops  were  esteemed  necessary,  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
mere  militia;  and  therefore  at  such  times  more  vigorous  methods  were 
adopted  for  the  raising  of  armies  and  the  due  regulation  and  discipline  of 
the  scddiery,  which  are  merely  to  be  viewed  as  Um^onry  excrescences 
arising  out  of  the  violence  of  men's  passions,  rather  than  as  a  permanent 
and  perpetual  law  of  the  kingdom;  because  martial  bw  is  built  upon  no 
settled  principles,  but  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  and  is,  as  Sir 
Matthew  Uale  observes,  in  truth  and  reality  no  law,  but  something  per- 
mitted rather  than  enacted  as  law.  Order  and  discipline  in  the  amy  is  of 
absolute  necessity.  Martial  law,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in 
time  of  peace,  when  the  king's  courts  are  open  for  every  one  to  receive 
justice  aocordmg  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  And  it  is  upon  record, 
that  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  being  convicted  by  martial  law  at  Ponte- 
fract,  in  the  Bfteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  his  attainder  was 
reversed  by  Edward  III.,  and  his  corruption  of  blood  restored,  on  account 
of  the  Illegality  of  martial  law  in  the  time  of  peace.  And  the  law  estab- 
lishes Uiat  if  a  lieutenant  or  other  officer  that  hath  a  commission  of  martial 
authority,  doth  in  time  of  peace  hang,  or  otherwise  execute  any  man,  by 
colour  of  martial  law,  it  is  mwrder^  for  it  is  against  magna  charta. 
And  the  petition  of  right  enacts,  that  no  soldiers  shall  be  quartered  on  the 
subject  without  his  own  consent;  and  that  no  commission  shall  issue  to 
proceed  within  this  land  according  to  martial  law.  And  although  after 
the  Restoration  kmg  Charies  II.  maintained  five  thousand  regular  troops 
for  guards  and  garrisons,  which  the  disturbed  state  of  Scotland  required; 
and  king  Jamai  II.  by  degrees  increased  this  army  to  thirty  thousand, 
and  all  paid  out  of  his  own  civil  list;  yet  it  was  made  one  of  the  artidea 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
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the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unleft  with  coQseniof  parliameni,  is  against 
law. 

It  has  also  tot  many  yean  past  been  annually  jadged  neeesnry  for  the 
safisty  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  possessioni  of  the  crown,  and 
the  preservatwn  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  mainti;in  a  standing 
body  of  troops  even  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  comnmnd  and  at  ihe  entire 
disposal  of  the  crown;  bat  who  are  ipso  f ado  disbanded  at  the  expiration 
of  every  year,  unless  continued  by  pariiament.  'This  plan  of  keeping  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  first  introduced  by  Charles  Yll.  of 
France  about  the  year  1445,  and  has  since  become  absolutely  necessary, 
from  the  military  attitude  of  other  powers.  ^  To  prevent,'*  says  Montes- 
quieu, **  the  executive  power  from  being  able  to  oppress,  it  is  requisite 
that  armies  with  which  it  is  intrusted  should  consist  of  the  peopk,  and  have 
the  same  spirit  with  the  people,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome,  till  Marius  new- 
modelled  the  legkins,  by  enlisting  the  Italian  rabble,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  military  tyranny  that  ensued."  According  to  these  principles,  then, 
nothing  ought  to  be  mora  guarded  against  in  a  firee  state,  than  making 
the  military  power,  when  sudi  a  one  is  necessary  to  be  kept  afoot,  a  body 
too  distinct  from  the  people.  It  should  therefore,  like  our  own,  be  a 
body  entirely  composed  of  natural  bom  subjects;  and  to  be  enlisted  for  a 
limited  time. 

To  keep  this  body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  act  of  parliament 
likewise  passes,  *^  to  punish  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters.*'  This  regulates  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  dispersed  among  the  several  kinkeepers  and  victuallers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  establishes  9  law  martial  for  their  govern- 
ment. By  this,  among  other  thmgs,  it  Is  enacted,  that  if  any  officer  or 
soldier  shall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or  knowing  of  it,  shall  not  give 
notice  to  the  commandfaig  officer;  or  shall  desert,  or  list  into  any  other 
regiment,  or  sleep  upon  bis  post,  or  leave  it  before  he  is  relieved,  o»  hold 
correspondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  strike  or  use  violence  to  his 
superior  officer,  or  shall  disobey  his  lawful  commands;  such  offender  shall 
suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  inflict,  though  it  extend  to 
death  itselC  Although  the  strictest  discipline  and  most  exact  regulations 
be  not  only  expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary,  during  the  thne  of  actual 
war,  yet  in  times  of  profound  peace  the  severity  of  military  disciplme 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  relaxed  without  much  public  inconvenience. 
Upon  this  principle  desertion  in  time  of  war  is  made  fek>ny  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  the  offence  is  tryable  by  a  jury,  and  before  the  judges  of 
the  common  law;  yet  by  the  miKtia  laws  a  much  lighter  punishment  is 
inflicted  for  desertion  during  peace.  If  in  a  court  martial  the  charge 
of  desertion  Is  proved,  the  court  must  pass  the  sentence  of  death;  they 
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have  DO  allernaiive.  Bui-  to  aroid  this,  and  to  give  the  deserter  the 
lighter  punishment,  the  offence  is  called  *^  being  absent  without  leave,*' 
which  is  a  milder  way  of  expressing  this  most  shameful  crime,  and  which, 
if  proved,  subjects  the  deserter  to  an  arbitrary  punishment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  desertion  in  time  of  war  was 
punished  with  death,  but  more  mildly  in  tranquil  times.  But  our  mutiny 
act  makes  no  such  distinction;  for  any  of  the  fiiolts  above  mentioned  are 
equally  at  all  times  punishable  with  death  itself,  if  a  court  martial  shall 
think  proper.  This  discretionary  power  of  a  court  martial  is  guided  by 
the  directions  of  the  crown,  which,  with  regard  to  military  offences,  has 
almost  an  absolute  legidative  power.  **  His  majesty  (says  the  act)  may 
form  articles  of  war  and  constitute  courts-martial,  with  power  to  try  any 
crime  by  such  articles,  and  inflict  such  penalties  as  the  articles  direct." 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  our  law  is,  that  not  only  the  crimes 
themselves  which  it  punishes,  but  ako  the  penalties  which  it  inflicts,  are 
ascertained  and  notorious.  Nothing  is  left  to  arbitrary  discretion.  By  his 
judges  the  king  dispenses  what  he  himself,  with  the  advice  of  parliament, 
has  previously  ordained.  How  much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
a  body  of  men,  whose  courage  and  bravery  have  so  frequently  preserved 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  diould  be  reduced  by  their  military  disei^ine 
to  a  state  of  servitude  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  freemen;  for  Sir  Edward 
Ooke  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the  genuine  marks  of  servitude,  to  have  the 
law,  which  is  our  rule  of  action,  either  concealed  or  precarious.  Neither 
is  this  state  of  servitude  altogether  consistent  with  the  maxims  of  the 
sound  policy  observed  by  other  free  nations.  For  the  greater  the  general 
liberty  is,  that  any  state  enjojs,  the  more  cautious  has  It  usually  been  in 
introducing  slavery  in  any  particular  order  or  profession.  These  men,  as 
Montesquieu  observes,  seeing  the  liberty  which  others  possess,  and  from 
which  they  thraoselves  are  excluded,  are  apt  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
envy  .and  hatred  towards  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  indulge  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  contributing  to  destroy  those  privileges  which  they 
cannot  themselves  enjoy. 

This  annual  act  places  soldiers  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  any  other 
subjects;  but  the  humanity  of  our  legislature  has,  in  some  cases,  put  them 
in  a  much  better.  By  43  Elizabeth,  a  weekly  allowance  is  to  be  raised  in 
every  county  for  the  r^ef  of  sick,  hurt,  and  maimed  soldiers,  and  the  royal 
hospital  at  Chelsea  is  established  for  such  as  are  worn  out  in  the  service. 
By  several  statutes,  which  have  been  enacted,  oflicers  and  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  to  use  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town  in  the 
kingdom,  (except  the  two  universities,)  notwithstanding  any  statutes, 
custom,  or  charter  to  the  contrary.  And  soldiers  in  actual  military  service 
may  make  nuncupative  wills,  and  dispose  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other 
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personal  cliatteb,  without  those  forms,  solemnities,  and  expenses,  which  the 
law  requires  in  other  cases.  Our  law  does  not  indeed  extend  tliis  privi- 
lege so  far  as  the  cM\  law,  which  carried  it  to  an  extreme  bordering  upon 
the  ridiealous;  for  if  a  soldier  in  the  article  of  death,  wrote  anything  in 
bloody  letters  on  his  shield,  or  scratched  with  his  sword,  in  the  dust  or 
sand,  it  was  held  valid  as  a  good  military  testament. 

The  maritime  state  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  though  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  constitution.  The  royal  navy  of 
England  has  ever  been  its  best  defence  and  ornament;  its  ancient  and 
natural  strength;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  island;  an  army,  from  which, 
however  strong  and  powerful,  no  danger  to  liberty  can  be  apprehended, 
and  accordingly  it  has  ever  been  assiduously  cultivated,  even  from  the 
earliest  ages.  ^^  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads,"  says  Sonthey, «'  the 
earliest  name  by  which  Britain  was  known  was  Claa  Merddiu,  the  sea- 
defended  spot:  such  an  appellation  may  seem  to  have  been  prophetic 
But  the  sea  defends  no  people  who  cannot  defend  themselves :  and  it  was 
with  this  feeling,  that  Wordsworth,  the  great  poet  of  his  age,  poured 
forth  a  lofty  strain,  when  looking  from  a  valley  near  Dover,  towards  the 
coast  of  France,  and  the  span  of  waters  which  separated  us  from  our  then 
most  formidable  neighbour.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  :  he  said, 

*  Even  80  doa  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wim  1    Winds  blow,  and  waten  roll. 
Strength  to  the  bmre,  and  power,  and  Deity ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing  I    One  decree 
Spalce  laws  to  thenit  and  said,  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.* 

With  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  in  his  possession,  and  all  its  navies  at 
his  command,  that  narrow  channel,  that  *  span  of  waters,'  was  found 
impassaUe  by  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  enterpris- 
ing, and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  with  whom  this  nation  was  ever 
engaged  in  war.'*  Great  Britain  had  manfully  won  and  victoriously 
maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  so  much  perfection  was  our 
naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of  maritime 
laws,  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  as  compiled  by  Richard  I.  at  that  island 
on  his  way  to  Palestine,  have  been  received  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  the  ground  of  all  their  marine  constitutions. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  navy  with  seamen, 
for  their  regulation  when  on  board,  and  to  confer  privileges  and  rewards 
on  them  during  and  after  their  service;*  some  of  which  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Officers  are  to  cause  public  worship,  according  to  the  lilurgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  bo  solemnly  performed  in  their  ships,  and  to  take  aire  that  prayers  and  preaching,  by  the 
chaplaii»,  be  performed  diligently,  and  that  the  Lord's  day  be  observed.    2.  Pemiis  guilty 

*.13  Car.  II.,  c.  9.    22  Geo.  II.,  c,  22.     19  Geo.  HI.,  c.  17. 
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of  profiUM  MtlM,  ciiniQg,  dninkeiuiMi,  undMnnen,  &&,  to  be  punished  m  a  court  martial 
thinks  fit.  3.  If  any  person  shall  gi^e  or  hold  inUUigence  to  or  with  the  envmy  wUhaut  Uave^ 
he  shall  sufler  death.  4.  If  any  letter  or  message  from  an  enemy  be  conveyed  to  any  in  the 
fleet,  and  he  shaU  not  In  tirslve  bourt  acquaint  his  superior  oAoer  with  it,  or  if  the  Miperlur 
officer,  being  acquainted  therawi|h»  shall  not  rereal  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  offidider 
shall  sufler  deaths  or  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  impose.  6.  Spies  and  p«nons 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  any  one  in  the  fleet,  shall  sufler  death,  or  such  punishment  as  a 
oourt^marthd  shall  impose.  6.  No  penon  shall  relieve  an  enemy  with  money,  victuah^  or 
ammunition,  on  like  penalty.  7.  AU  papers  taken  on  board  a  prise  shall  be  sent  to  the 
court  of  admiralty,  &&,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  share  of  the  prize,  and  such  punishment 
as  a  oourt  martial  shall  impose.  8.  No  person  shall  take  out  of  any  prise  any  money  or  goods, 
unless  for  better  securing  the  same,  or  fbr  the  necesssry  use  of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
before  the  priae  shall  be  condemned,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  share,  and  such  punish- 
ment as  shall  be  Imposed  by  a  court  martial.  9.  No  person  on  board  aprize  shall  be  stripped 
of  his  dothes,  piUaged,  beaten,  or  ill-treated,  on  pain  of  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
shall  impose.  10.  Every  commander,  who,  upon  signal  or  order  for  fight,  or  sight  of  any 
ship  whic|i  it  may  be  his  duty  to  engage,  or  who,  upon  likelihood  of  enf^fement^  shall  not 
make  necessary  praparations  for  light,  and  encourage  the  inferior  offioen  and  men  to  fight, 
shall  suflbr  death,  or  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  deem  him  to  deserve.  And 
if  any  person  shall  trwtcherousit/  or  cowardly  yield  or  cry  for  quarter,  he  shall  sufler  Heath. 
11.  Every  penon  who  shall  not  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  ofltosr  in  time  of  action,  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  shall  sulFer  death,  or  such  punishment  as  a  oourt  martial  sbatt  deem 
him  to  deserve.  12.  Every  person  who,  in  time  of  action,  shall  withdraw  or  keep  back,  or 
not  come  into  the  fight,  or  do  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  any  ship  which  it  ^udl  be  his 
duty  to  en^ige,  and  to  assist  every  ship  of  his  majesty  or  his  aUies,  which  it  shall  be  hi» 
duty  to  assist,  shall  sufler  death.  1&  Every  person  who  through  cowaidioe,  &&,  shall  for- 
bear  to  pursue  the  chase  of  an  enemy,  or  shall  not  assist  or  relieve  a  known  friend  in  view 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  shall  suffer  death,  14.  If  any  person  shall  dehiy  or  diiioounige 
any  action  or  service  commanded,  upon  pretence  of  arrears  of  wsges,  or  otherwise,  he  shall 
suifor  dscUA,  or  such  punishment  as  a  oourt  martial  ahaO  deem  him  to  deserve.  16.  Every 
penon  who  shall  desert  to  the  enemy,  or  run  a%vay  with  any  ship,  ordnance,  ftc.,  to  the 
weakening  of  the  service,  or  yield  up  the  same  cowardly  or  treacherously  to  the  enemy,  shall 
sufler  death,  16.  Every  penon  who  shall  desert,  or  entice  othere  to  do  so,  shall  sufler  deaths 
or  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  think  fit  If  any  commandii^  ofilcer  shall 
receive  a  deserter,  after  diacvvering  him  to  be  such,  and  shall  not  with  speed  give  notice  to 
the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs ;  or  if  the  ship  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  admiralty  or  comouinder-in-chief;  he  shall  be  osshiered.  17.  Offioere 
or  seamen  of  ships  appointed  for  convoy  of  merchant  ships,  or  of  any  other,  shall  diligently 
attend  upon  that  charge  according  to  their  instructions;  and  whosoever  shall  not  fiaithfully 
perform  their  duty,  and  defend  the  ships  in  their  convoy,  or  refuse  to  fight  in  theirdefence, 
or  run  away  cowardly,  and  submit  the  ships  in  their  convoy  to  hasard,  or  eiact  any  reward 
for  convoying  any  ship,  or  misuse  the  master  or  marinen,  shall  make  reparation  of  damages 
as  the  court  of  admiralty  shall  adjudge,  and  be  punished  criminally  by  death,  or  other  punish, 
ment,  as  shall  be  adjudged  by  a  court  martial.  18.  If  any  ofiker  shall  receive  or  permit  to 
be  received  on  board,  any  goods  or  merchandise,  other  than  for  the  sole  use  of  the  ship, 
except  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  and  except  goods  belonging  to  any  ship  which  may  be  ship- 
wrecked, or  in  danger  thereof;  in  order  to  the  preserving  them  for  the  owneis.  and  eauept 
goods  ordered  to  be  received  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  &c,  he  shaU  be  cashiered  and  rendered 
incapable  of  farther  servfoe.  19.  Any  person  ma  king,  or  oideavouring  to  make  any  mutinous 
asssmUy,  shaU  sufler  death.  Any  person  uttering  words  of  sedition  or  muOny,  shaU  sufler 
death,  or  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  deem  him  to  deserve.  If  any  officer, 
mariner,  or  soldier,  in  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  shall  behave  himself  with  contempt  to  his 
superior  officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  be  punished  aodording  to  the 
nature  of  his  oflence  by  the  judgment  of  a  court  martial.  SO.  Any  person  concealing  any 
traitorous  or  mutinous  practkx)  or  design,  shall  sufler  dealh^  or  such  punishment  as  a  oourt 
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martial  shall  thhik  fit  Aoy  penon  oonoealing  any  imttorooa  or  mutinoiis  ivorda,  or  any 
wordi,  pmctioe,  or  design,  tendisf  to  the  hindennos  of  ths  ssnriosi  and  not  forthwith 
rovsaUng  ths  Mme  to  tha  commanding  offiosr,  or  being  presoit  at  any  mutiny  or  sedition, 
siiaU  not  086  his  utmost  endsaToura  to  suppresB  the  same,  shall  b&  punished  as  a  court  martial 
thinks  he  deserr es.  tl ..  Any  penon  finding  cauM  of  complaint  of  the  unwholesomenesi  of 
victuals,  or  upon  other  just  ground,  shall  ^ie%  make  the  same  known  to  his  superior,  who  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  shall  cause  the  ssme  to  be  presently  remedied ;  and  no  person  upon  any  such 
or  other  pretence  shall  attempt  to  stir  up  any  disturbance,  upon  pain  of  such  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  22.  Any  person  striking  any  his  superior  oflioer,  or 
drawing  or  ottering  to  dimw  or  lift  up  any  weapon  against  him,  beiitg  m  the  txfcvdon  of  kU 
i^fflce,  shall  suffer  tUatk,  And  any  penon  presumii^  to  quarrel  with  any  his  superior  oflicer, 
being  in  the  execution  of  hi$  office,  or  disobe)'ing  any  hiwful  command  of  any  his  superior 
officer,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  court 
martial.  83.  Any  person  quarrelling  or  fighting  with  any  other  penon  in  the  fleet,  or  using 
reproachful  or  provokii^f  speeches  or  gestures,  shall  suiier  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
shall  impose.  S4.  There  shall  be  no  wasteful  expense,  or  embezzlement  of  any  powder,  shot, 
Ac.,  upon  penalty  of  such  punishment  as  by  a  court  martial  shall  be  found  just.  Sfi.  Every 
penon  burning  or  setting  fire  to  any  magazine  or  store  of  powder,  ship,  ftc.,  or  ftimlture 
thereunto  belonging,  not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  shall  suffer  death,  26,  Care  Is  to 
be  taken,  that  thnnigh  wilfulness  or  n^ligeiioe  no  ship  be  stranded,  run  upon  rocks  or  eands, 
or  split  or  hazarded,  upon  pain  of  deathy  or  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  deem 
the  oflbnce  to  deserve.  27.  No  penon  shall  sleep  upon  his  watch,  or  negligently  perform 
his  dut>',  or  forsake  his  station,  upon  pom  cf  deathf  or  such  punishment,  See.  28.  Murder ; 
29.  Buggery  or  sodomy ;  30.  And  robbery,  shall  be  punished  with  death,  or  otherwise,  &c. 
31.  Every  penon  Jmowingly  making  or  dgning,  or  commanding,  counKlling,  or  procuring 
the  making  or  signing  any  fidse  muster,  shall  be  cashiered,  and  nndered  incapable  of  fiutber 
employment.  SS.  Provost  manhal  refusli^f  to  apprehend  or  receive  any  criminsl,  or  suffer- 
ing him  to  OBape,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  deem  him  to  deserve. 
Atid  all  otben  shall  do  their  endeavours  to  detect  and  apprehend  all  offenders,  upon  pain  of 
being  punished  by  a  court  martial.  33.  If  any  flag  oflicer,  captain,  commander,  or  lieu- 
tenant, shall  behave  in  a  scandalous,  infhmous,  cruel,  oppressive,  or  fmudnlent  manner, 
unbecoming  his  character^  he  shall  be  dismissed.  34  Every  penon  in  actual  service  and 
full  pay,  guilty  of  mutiny,  desertion,  or  disobedience,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  service  on 
shore  when  on  actual  service,  relative  to  the  fleet,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
and  sufler  the  like  punishment  as  if  the  oOenoe  had  been  committed  at  sea.  35i.  Every 
penon  in  active  service  and  full  pay,  committii^f  upon  shore.  In  any  phuse  out  of  his  majest}  "s 
dominions,  any  crime  punishable  by  these  articles,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished, 
as  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  sea.  36.  All  other  crimes  not  capital,  not  mentioned 
in  this  act,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  hiws  and  customs  used  at  sea.  No  person  to 
be  imprisoned  longer  than  two  years.  Court  martial  not  to  try  any  offence  (except  the  5tb, 
84th,  and  35th  articles}  not  committed  upon  the  main  sea,  or  in  any  great  riven  beneath  the 
bridges,  or  in  any  haven,  &c,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  or  by  persons  in 
actual  service  and  full  pay,  except  such  persons  and  oflenoes,  as  In  the  ISth  artkle,nor  to  try  a 
land  oflicer  or  soldier  on  board  a  transport  ship.  The  lord  high  admiral,  &c.  may  grant  com* 
mIssionB  to  any  officer  commanding  in  chief  in  any  fleet,  Sec,  to  call  courts  martial,  consisting 
of  commanden  and  captains.  And  if  the  commander-in-chief  shall  die  or  be  removed,  the 
oflioer  next  in  command  may  call  courts  martial.  No  commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet,  *&, 
of  more  than  five  ships,  shall  preside  at  any  court  martial  in  foreign  parts,  but  the  ofilcer 
next  in  command  shall  preside.  If  a  commander-in-chief  shall  detach  any  part  of  his  fieet, 
Slc,  he  may  empower  the  chief  commander  of  the  detachment  to  hold  courts  martial  during 
the  separate  service.  If  five  or  more  ships  shall  meet  in  foreign  parts,  the  senior  officer  may 
hold  courts  maartial  and  preside  thersat  "When  it  Is  improper  Ibr  the  ofitosr  next.to  the 
commander-in.chlef  to  hold  or  preside  at  a  court  martial,  the  third  oflker  in  command  may 
be  empowered  to  preside,  Ac  No  court  martial  shall  consist  of  more  than  thirteen,  or  less 
than  JSm  persons.    lYhon  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  and  }'et  notso  many  as  five,  of 
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the  degree  of  a  post  captain  or  superior  nuik,  the  officer  who  Is  to  preside  may  cal!  to  his 
assistanoe  as  many  eommanden  under  the  degree  of  a  post  oaplain,  as,  together  with  the 
post  captains  shall  malce  up  the  number  five,  to  hold  the  court  martial  After  trial  begun, 
no  member  of  a  court  martial  shall  go  on  shore,  until  sentence,  except  In  case  of  sickness, 
upon  pain  of  being  cashiered.  Proceedings  shall  not  be  delayed,  if  a  sufficient  number 
rdRiain  to  compose  the  court,  which  shall  sit  from  day  to  day  (except  Sundays)  till  sentence 
be  given.  The  judge,  adTocate,  and  all  officers  constituting  a  court  martial,  thall  be  upon 
oath.  Persons  refusing  to  give  evidence  shall  be  imprisoned.  Sentence  of  death  within  the 
narrow  seas  (except  in  case  of  mutiny)  shall  not  be  put  in  execution  till  a  report  be  made  to 
the  k>rd  high  admiral,  &c.  Sentence  of  death  beyond  the  narrow  seas  shall  not  be  put  in 
execution  but  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  &c.  Sentence  of  death  in 
any  squadron  detached  from  the  fleet,  shall  not  be  put  in  executien  (except  in  case  of  mutiny) 
but  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  or  lord  high  admiral,  &&  And  sentence  of 
death  passed  In  a  court  martial  held  by  the  senior  officers  of  Ave  or  more  ships  met  In  foreign 
parts  (exnept  in  case  of  mutiny)  shall  not  be  put  in  execution  but  by  order  of  the  lord  high 
admiral,  &c. 

The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
having  been  diligently  maintained  in  preceding  reigns  as  the  natural 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  Anciently  there  were  three  or  four  admirals 
appointed  for  the  British  seas,  all  of  whom  held  their  oflice  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  each  of  them  haymg  particular  limits  under  his 
government ;  as  the  admirals  of  the  fleet  commanded  all  the  ships  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  northward,  southward,  and  westward.  Besides 
these,  there  were  admirak  of  the  Cinque  Ports :  sometimes  one  admiral 
has  commanded  to  the  north,  south,  and  west,  at  onoe;  but  the  title  of 
admiral  of  England  was  not  customary  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when 
the  king's  brother  had  that  title  bestowed  on  him.  In  former  times,  before 
the  word  admiral  was  introduced,  the  supreme  naval  officer  was  called 
cu8to8  maris  J  or  the  king's  lieutenant-general  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  rank  of  admiral  there  are  three  degrees :  viz.  admiral,  yjce* 
admiral,  and  rear-  admunl.  Each  of  these  degrees,  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions, each  having  a  diflerent  coloured  flag;  hence  all  admirals  assume 
the  common  title  of  flag  officer,  and  take  rank  and  command  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  admirals  of  the  red,  of  the  white,  and  of  the  blue  squadrons, 
and  each  bears  their  respective  flags  at  the  main  top  gallant  mast  head; 
viee-admirak  of  each  of  the  flags,  bearing  their  respective  flags  at  the 
fore  top  gallant  mast  head;  and  the  rear-admirals,  bearing  their  respective 
flags  at  the  mizen  top  gallant  mast  head. 

The  admiral  of  (he  fleet  is  a  mere  honorary  distinction,  which  gives  no 
command.  It  is  sometimes  conferred,  but  not  always,  on  the  senk>r 
admiral  on  the  list  of  naval  officers.  If  he  should  happen  to  serve  afloat, 
he  is  entitled  to  bear  the  union  flag  at  the  main  top  gallant  mast  head, 
which  the  present  king>  who  was  at  that  time  duke  of  Clarence  and  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet,  did,  when  he  escorted  Louis  XVIII.  across  the  channel 
in  1814,  to  take  possession  of  the  tluone  of  France. 
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The  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  an  ancient  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  state,  in  whom  not  only  the  goTemment  of  the  nary  is  rested,  but 
who,  long  before  any  regular  navy  existed  in  England,  presided  over  a 
sovereign  court,  with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  relating 
to  the  sea,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  thereon. 
The  origin  of  this  dignitary  is  uncertain :  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  title  and  office  were  first  instituted  by  Edward  I.,  about  the  year  1286, 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  merely  honorary.  From  the  3ith  year  of 
Edward  TI.,  however,  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  admirals  held  by 
many  illustrious  names  in  English  chivalry.  In  1638,  the  office  of  high 
admiral  was  for  the  first  time  put  in  commission,  all  the  great  officers  of 
state  being  the  commissioners.  During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  a 
committee  of  parliament  acted  as  commissioners.  At  the  Restoration,  in 
1660,  his  royal  highness  James  duke  of  York,  was  appointed  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  In  1684,  however,  Charles  II.  deprived  the  duke 
of  York  of  this  command,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty  by 
his  great  officers  of  state  until  his  death.  King  James  II.  upon  his 
accession  declared  himself  lard  M^h  admiral  and  lard  general ;  and  he 
conducted  the  aflairs  of  the  admiralty  during  his  whole  reign  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Secretary  Pepys.  At  the  Revolution,  William  and 
Mary  put  the  admiralty  again  in  commission.  In  1707,  queen  Anne 
appointed  her  own  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  hi^h  admiral  af 
Great  Britain^  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  with  a 
council  to  assist  him;  and  at  his  death  the  queen  took  the  office  into  her 
own  hands,  Mr  Burchett  doing  the  duties  as  her  deputy.  Since  that 
time,  the  office  of  lord  admiral  has  been  executed  by  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  till  May,  18S7,  when  G^rge  IV.  appointed  his  then 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence  lord  high  admiral,  with  a  council  of 
four  officers  to  assist  him.  In  which  office  he  acted  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  navy  at  large,  until  he  solicited  his  late  majesty  to  be  permit- 
ted to  resign  his  high  office  in  18S8,  when  it  was  again  put  in  commission. 

The  droits  of  admvalty  consist  of  flotsome,  jetsome,  lagon,  treasure, 
deodands,  derelicts,  found  withm  the  jurisdictk>n  of  the  high  admiral;  all 
goods  picked  up  at  sea;  all  fines,  forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognizanoes,  and 
pecuniary  punishments;  all  sturgeons,  whales,  porpusses,  dolphins,  rigs, 
and  grampusses,  and  aU  such  large  fidies;  all  diips  and  goods  of  the 
enemy  coming  mto  creek,  road,  or  port,  by  stress  of  weather,  mistake,  or 
ignorance  of  the  war;  all  ships  seized  at  sea,  salvage,  &c.;  together  with 
his  shares  of  prizes,  which  shares  were  afterwards  called  tentht.  All 
prizes  are  now  wholly  given  up  by  the  crown  to  the  captors,  and  such 
share  of  the  dr(^  as  from  circumstances  may  be  thought  proper.  The 
lord  high  admiral  also  daimed,  and  enjoyed  as  his  due,  the  cast  ships; 
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and  the  tabordinate  ofllisen  of  the  imry^  m  their  perqainteB,  all  other 
decayed  and  umenrieeable  storei. 

Though  hj  the  act  of  Wflliam  and  Mar  j,  the  lords  oomniinionen  are 
regted  with  aU  and  singular  authorities,  jurisdictionB  and  powers,  which 
hare  been  and  are  Tested,  settled,  and  pkoed,  in  the  kwd  high  admiral  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  said 
commissionera  were  lord  high  admiral  of  England;  jet  there  is  this  re- 
markable difference  in  the  two  patents  bj  which  they  are  constituted, 
that  the  patent  of  the  lord  high  admiral  mentions  very  little  of  the  military 
part  of  his  office,  but  chiefly  details  his  judicial  duties  as  a  magistrate, 
whilst  on  the  contrary  the  patent  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty  is  very  particular  in  directing  them  to  gOTern  the  affavs  of  the 
nHyy,  and  is  wholly  sflent  as  to  their  judicial  powers. 

These  powen,  as  expressed  in  the  patent  to  the  eari  of  Pembroke  in 
1701,  are,  the  power  to  act  by  deputy;  to  take  cognizance  of  all  causes^ 
oivil  and  maritime,  within  his  jurisdiction;  to  arrest  goods  and  persons; 
to  proserre  public  streams,  ports,  risers,  fresh  waters  and  creeks  whatso- 
eyer  within  his  jurisdiction,  as  well  for  the  presermtion  of  the  ships  as  of 
the  fishes;  to  reform  too  straight  nets,  and  unlawful  engines,  and  punish 
offenders;  to  arrest  ships,  mariners,  pilots,  masters,  gunners,  bombardiers, 
and  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  able  and  fit  for  the  senrice  of  the 
ships,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require,  and  wheresoever  they  shall  be 
met  with;  to  appoint  vice-admirals,  judges,  and  other  officers,  durante 
bene  placiio;  to  remove,  suspend,  or  expel  them,  and  put  others  in  their 
places,  as  he  shall  see  occasion;  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  and  maritime 
law%  and  of  death,  murder,  and  maim. 

The  office  of  his  majesty's  ordnance  u  kept  within  the  Tower  of 
London.  This  office  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
being  the  only  standing  and  grand  national  magazine  for  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  both  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  and  which  superintends, 
orders,  and  disposes,  the  principal  magazine  in  the  Tower,  as  well  as  at 
Woolwkh,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  every- 
where ebe.  Immense  quantities  of  gunpowder,  full  accoutrements  for 
horse  and  foot,  vrith  ordnance,  shot,  and  other  stores  in  proportion,  as 
well  for  the  naval  as  the  military  service,  are  kept  in  this  royal  depot,  depo- 
sited separately  in  their  several  storehouses  with  great  order  and  care,  for 
their  preservation  and  more  speedy  despatch  in  their  delivery.  It  is  under 
the  government  in  chief  of  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  who  is 
generally  a  person  of  great  eminence  and  integrity.  The  other  officers 
are  a  lieutenant  general,  a  surveyor,  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  keeper  of  the 
stores,  derk  of  the  deliveries,  and  the  treasurer  and  paymaster,  who  all 
hold  their  places  by  patent  under  the  great  seal. 
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The  duties  of  the  lieutenant-geoerat  are  to  reealTe  all  significatioiis, 
orders,  &c.,  from  the  master  at  the  board;  to  see  them  duly  ezecated; 
to  make  orders,  as  the  king's  service  shall  require,  fw  things  of  sndi 
importance  as  do  not  require  the  king's  warrant,  or  the  warrants  pf  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  Formerly  the  master-general's  office  was  more  of 
a  sinecure,  but  of  late  years  he  is  obliged  to  be  constant  in  his  attendance 
with  the  other  principal  officers,  if  any  business  requues  their  presence. 
The  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  gives  orders  for  the  firing  of 
salutes  upon  birthdays  and  other  festivals,  and  also  superintends  the 
artillery  and  all  its  equipages. 

The  surveyor's  charge  is  to  survey  all  his  majesty's  ordnance,  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  in  the  stordceeper's  custody^  which  he  is  to  arrange 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  for  their  preservation  and  safety,  ready  view, 
and  easy  accompt;  to  aUow  all  bills  of  debts,  and  to  keep  check  upon  the 
work  of  artificers  and  labourers;  to  inspect  the  quality  and  state  of  all 
provuions,  that  they  be  good  and  serviceable^  and  duly  proved  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  officers  and  the  proof-masters,  and  if  necessaiy 
that  they  be  branded  with  the  king's  mark. 

The  clerk  of  the  ordnance  is  to  record  all  orders  and  instructions  for 
the  government  of  the  office,  likewise  aU  patents  and  grants,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  officers,  clerks,  artificers,  attendants,  gunners,  labourers, 
and  others  who  enjoy  the  said  grants,  or  any  other  fees  from  the  king 
for  the  same;  to  draw  all  estimates  for  provisions,  supplies,  i&c.;  and  all 
letters,  instructions,  commissions,  deputations^  and  contracts  for  his 
majesty's  servwe;  to  make  all  bills  of  impost,  and  debentures  for  the 
payment  of  the  respective  artificers  and  creditors  of  the  office  for  work 
done  or  provisions  received;  and  quarter  books  for  the  salaries,  allow- 
ances, and  wages  of  all  officers,  derka,  and  other  yervants  belonging  to 
the  office;  and  also  to  keep  journals  and  ledgers  of  the  receipts  and 
returns  of  all  his  majesty's  stores:  that  nothing  be  bought,  borrowed, 
given,  received,  lent,  or  employed,  without  a  regular  record  thereof,  to 
serve  as  a  check  between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the  one  for 
money,  the  other  for  storea 

Under  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  storekeeper  are  placed  all  the 
king's  ordnance,  munitions,  and  stores  belonging  to  the  office.  It  is  his 
duty  to  give  legal  security  for  their  safe-keeping;  to  make  just  and  true 
returns  from  time  to  time;  to  reject  all  provisions  whatsoever  that  are 
manifestly  unserviceable^  or  before  they  have  been  inspected  by  the  sur- 
veyor; not  to  issue  any  proportion  of  ordnance,  munition,  and  stores, 
except  the  same  be  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  the  proper  officers, 
according  to  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance's  signification  and  appoint- 
ment, warranted  by  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  or  six  members  of  the  privy 
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conncily  or  the  lords  of  the  admualty,  if  the  ttores  be  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  nary;  not  to  receive  back  any  stores  formeriy  issued,  until  they  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  surveyor,  and  registerBd  by  the  clerks  of  the  ord- 
nance; to  ascertain  that  all  his  majesty's  storehouses  be  in  good  and 
sufficient  repair  and  accommodation;  and  the  stores  kept  in  such  order 
and  lustre  as  is  fit  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  service.* 


ALIENS,  DENIZENS,  AND  NATIVES. 

Under  the  name  of  the  people,  is  included  every  individual  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  subject  in  the  realm:  princes,  nobility,  clergy, 
magistrates,  gentry,  and  commonalty,  all  united,  compose  what  is  called 
the  people.  ^*  The  first  and  most  obvious  division,"  says  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  ^^  of  the  people,  therefore,  is  into  aliens  and  natural  bom 
subjects."  The  latter  are  such  as  are  born  within  the  dominions  of  the 
British  crown;  that  is,  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king;  and  the  former, 
or  aliens,  are  such  as  have  been  bom  in  the  dominions  of  other  sovereigns, 
and  whose  allegiance  are  therefore  due  to  them.  Every  subject  owes 
allegiance  to  the  king;  it  is  the  tie  or  li^amen^  which  binds  the  subject  to 
the  sovereign,  and  is  the  return  for  that  protection  which  the  king  affords 
to  him.  The  substantial  part,  or  thing  itself,  is  founded  in  reason,  the 
divine  law,  and  the  nature  of  government;  but  its  name  and  form  have 
descended  to  us  from  our  feudal  ancestors.  Under  the  feudal  system  every 
owner  of  lands  held  them  in  subjection  to  the  crown  originally,  or  to  some 
inferior  lord,  who  had  obtained  of  the  crown,  from  whom  or  his  ancestors 
the  tenant  or  vassal  had  received  them.  This  produced  a  natural  trast  or 
confidence  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal,  that  the  former  should  protect 
the  latter  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hmd  or  territory  which  he  had  granted 
him,  and  the  vassal  on  the  other  hand  reciprocaUy  engaged  to  be  faithful 
to  his  lord  or  superior,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies.  The 
vassal's  obligation  was  called  his  JidelitaSj  or  fealty;  and  the  feudal  law 
required  all  tenants  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  their  landlords, 
which  ran  in  nearly  the  same  language  as  our  ancient  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
crown,  professing,  ^^  that  he  did  become  his  man  from  that  day  forth,  of 
life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour:"  except  that  in  the  usual  oath  of  fealty 
a  saving  or  exception  of  the  iaith  due  to  a  superior  lord  by  name,  under 
whom  the  landlord  himself  was  perhaps  only  a  tenant  or  vassal  But 
when  the  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the  absolute  superior  himself,  who 
was  vassal  to  no  man,  that  is  the  king,  it  was  no  longer  called  the  oath  of 

'^  Bladcslone*t  CommoitBries— Gutfanoe  on  the  Constitution— Ghamberkyne's  AngjUtt 
Nottfto— btatutfls  at  Laiye. 
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fealty,  but  of  allegiance;  and  therein  the  tenant  swore  to  bear  faith  to  his 
sovereign  lord,  in  opposition  to  all  men,  contra  omnes  homines  fldelitatem 
fecit;  without  any  saving  clause  or  mental  reservation  whatever.  We  have 
formerly  mentioned,  that  it  is  ^'  the  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
feudal  tenure,  that  all  lands  were  originally  granted  out  by  the  sovereign, 
and  are  therefore  holden,  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown." 
Land  held  by  this  exalted  species  of  tenure  was  called  a  Ue^e  fee ;  the 
vassals  were  designated  Uege  men;  and  the  sovereign  the  liege  lord* 
When  sovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for  lands  held  under 
their  respective  sovereignties,  as  the  kings  of  Scotland  frequently  did  for 
lands  held  by  them  as  proprietors  in  England,  they  were  always  careful  to 
make  a  distinction  between  simple  and  Hege  homage.  Simple  homage 
was  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  tenure;  and  liege  homage,  which 
included  the  submission  and  fealty  before  mmtioned,  and  the  services  to 
which  that  oath  bound  the  recipient.  In  the  year  1389,  when  Edward  III. 
of  England  did  homage  to  Philip  VI.  of  France,  for  his  ducal  dominions 
in  that  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  homage  was  warmly  disputed.  Philip 
naturally  enough  demanded  liegCy  and  the  king  of  England  proffered 
simple^  homage.  But  as  it  became  a  settled  principle  in  England,  that 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  holden  of  the  king  as  their  sovereign  and 
lord  paramount,  the  oath  of  fealty,  therefore,  could  alone  be  taken  to 
inferior  lords,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  confined  to  the  person  of  the 
king  alone.  By  an  easy  analogy  the  term  of  allegiance  was  gradually 
brought  to  signify  all  other  engagements  which  subjects  owe  to  their 
prince,  as  well  as  mere  territorial  duties ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
contained  for  upwards  of  six  hundrsd  years,  a  promise  *'  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and 
iimb  and  terrene  honour,-  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage 
intended  him  without  defending  therefrom."  These  were  the  exact  words 
also  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Scotland,  and  the  dause  in  italics  was  the 
cause  of  the  adherence  of  the  official  men  and  the  bishops  to  the  house  of 
Stuart  at  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  remarks,  that  this 
oath  was  short  and  plain,  not  entangled  with  long  and  intricate  clauses  or 
declarations,  and  clearly  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign.  At  the  Revolution  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  altered,  the 
subject  simply  swearing,  ^*  that  he  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  the  king;"  this  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  pariiament,  and 
is  more  general  and  indeterminate  than  the  former,  as  it  neither  binds  to 
continue  their  fidelity  to  the  heir^  nor  m  any  manner  specifies  in  what 
that  allegiance  consists.  The  oath  of  supremacy  is  principally  intended  as 
a  renunciation  of  the  pope's  pretended  authority,  as  no  crown  can  be 
supreme  which  has  a  superior,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  pope  pretended 
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to  be  lord  of  lords,  and  king  of  kings.  The  oatli  of  abjuration  wai 
introduced  in  the  lait  year  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  was  intended 
to  Bupi^y  the  looie  and  general  texture  of  the  oath  of  allegiance:  it  runs, 
^'  I,  A.  B.y  do  truly  and  nncerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  in  my  conscience  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign 
lord,  king  William,  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this  reahn,  and  all 
other  his  majesty's  dominions  and  countries  thereunto  belonging.  And  I 
do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience, 
that  the  person  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales,  during  the  life  of  the 
late  king  James,  and  since  bis  decease  pretending  to  be  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  III., 
hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  or  any 
other  the  dommions  thereunto  belonging :  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and 
abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him.  And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will 
bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  king  William,  and  him  will 
defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or 
dignity.  And  I  will  do  my  best  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  his  majesty  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies, 
which  I  diall  know  to  be  against  him  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support  and  maintain,  and  defend 
the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown,  against  him  the  said  James 
and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  as  the  same  is  and  stands  limited  to  his 
majesty  during  his  majesty's  life,  and  after  his  majesty's  decease  to  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his  majesty, 
being  protestants :  and  as  the  same  by  another  act  is,  and  stands  United 
after  the  -decease  of  his  majesty  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
for  default  of  issue  of  said  princess  and  of  his  majesty  respectivdy,  to  the 
princess  Sophia,  electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heiis 
of  her  body,  being  protestants.  And  all  these  things  I  do  sincerdy  and 
plainly  acknowledge  and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me 
spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  the  same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret 
reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknowledgment, 
abjuration,  renunciation,  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."*  This  oath  might  now  with  great  propriety 
be  laid  aside,  smoe  that  illustrious  line  of  princes,  against  which  it  was 
intended  to  operate,  are  long  since  become  extinct  It  must  be  taken  by 
all  persons  in  any  office,  trust,  or  employment,  and  may  be  tendered  by 
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two  juitiees  of  the  peace  to  aoj  penoo  whom  they  maj  suipeet  of  dis* 
aiTection  to  goTemment  The  oath  of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to  any 
one  above  the  age  of  twelve  yean,  whether  nativea,  denizens,  or  aliens. 

But  besides  these  express  engagements,  there  is  also  an  implied,  original, 
and  virtual  allegiance,  which  every  subject  owes  to  his  sovereign,  ante- 
cedently and  independently  of  all  express  promise  or  oath,  even  although 
the  subject  should  never  swear  allegiance  in  form.  For,  as  the  king,  by 
descent  of  the  crown,  is  fiilly  invested  with  all  the  rights,  and  is  himself 
bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  before  his  coronation, 
and  even  although  he  never  were  crowned^  so  is  the  subject  bound  to  his 
prince,  by  an  intrinsic  allegiance  before  the  superinduction  of  those  exter- 
nal bonds  of  oaths,  homage,  and  fealty,  which  were  merely  instituted  to 
remind  the  subject  of  this  his  previous  and  bounden  duty,  and  for  the 
better  securing  its  performance.  The«formal  profession,  or  oath  of  sub* 
jection,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  verbal  declaration  of  what  was 
previously  implied  in  law.  On  this  subject  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  the 
following  just  and  emphatic  remark :  ^'  that  all  subjects  are  equally 
bounden  to  their  allegiance,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  oath;  because  it  is 
written  by  the  finger  of  the  Uw  in  their  hearts,  and  the  taking  of  the 
corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of  the  same."*  The  sanction 
of  an  oath,  it  is  true,  in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  duty,  accumulates 
greater  guilt,  by  superadding  treason;  but  it  does  not  increase  the  civil 
obligation  to  loyally,  it  only  strengthens  the  social  tie  by  uniting  it  with 
religion. 

Allegiance,  whether  expressed  or  implied^  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
the  law  into  two  sorts<.or  species,  the  one  natural,  the  other  local;  the 
former  being  also  perpetual,  whereas  the  Utter  is  only  temporary.  That 
which  is  natural  is  due  irrespectively  from  all  men  bom  withm  the  king's 
dominions  immediately  on  their  birth,  because  the  moment  they  are  bom 
they  are  under  the  king's  protection,  and  that  too  at  a  period  when  from 
their  tender  age  they  cannot  protect  themselvea  Natural  allegiance, 
therefore,  becomes  on  the  part  of  the  subject  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
can  neither  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  nor  altered  by  any  change  of  time, 
place,  or  circumstances  whatever,  unless  by  the  united  concurrence  of  the 
legislature.  A  British  subject  removing  to  France,  America,  or  China, 
still  owes  the  same  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  he  were 
never  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  that  too  were  he  to  be  absent  for  any 
number  of  years.  It  is  a  principle  of  universal  law,  that  the  natural 
born  subject  of  one  prince,  cannot  put  off  or  discharge  his  natural  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign  by  any  act  of  his  own,  no,  not  even  by  swearing 

*  2  Jnst.  121. 
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allefpance  to  another;  for  the  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic  and  primi* 
tive,  and  antecedent  to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  divested  without  the 
concurrrat  act  and  consent  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  first  due.  It  is 
true,  that  the  natural  bom  subject  of  one  prince,  to  whom  he  owes  alle- 
giance, may  be  entangled  by  subjecting  himself  absolutely  by  oaths  to 
another;  but  the  subjection  to  these  straits  and  difficulties^  that  is,  of 
serving  two  masters,  being  his  own  act,  it  is  unreasonable  that  he  should 
be  able  at  pleasure,  by  any  such  voluntary  act  of  his  own,  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance,  and  unloose  the  bands  which  connect  him  with  his  natural 
soveifeign.  The  legal  maxim,  nemo  potest  exuere  patriamy  compre- 
hends the  whole  doctnne  of  natural  allegiance.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  Mr  Eneas  Macdonald,  who  was  a  native  of  Qreat  Britain, 
but  from  his  eariiest  infancy  had  received  his  education  in  France,  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years  a  profitable  employment  in  that  kingdom,  and  had 
even  accepted  a  commission  in  the  French  king's  army.  Acting  under 
that  commission,  he  was  taken  in  arms  serving  against  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  was  indicted  and  convicted  of  high  treason;  but  received 
a  pardon  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom,  and  reside 
abroad  during  all  the  days  of  his  natural  life.* 

Local  allegiance  is  what  is  due  by  an  alien,  or  a  native  of  a  foreign 
country,  being  a  stranger  bom,  during  the  time,  and  no  longer,  that  he 
continues  within  the  king's  dominion  and  protection.  This  allegiance 
naturally  ceases  the  moment  that  the  alien  removes  to  another  state  or 
kingdom.  It  has,  however,  been  laid  down  by  all  the  judges  of  England, 
that  ^^  if  an  alien,  seeking  the  protection  of  the  crown,  and  havmg  a 
family  and  effects  here,  should,  during  a  war  vrith  his  native  country,  go 
thither,  and  there  adhere  to  the  king's  enemieB  for  purposes  of  hostility ^ 
he  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor."f  Our  natural  allegiance  is,  therefore, 
perpetual,  but  the  local  allegiance  of  an  alien,  with  the  above  exception, 
is  merely  temporary;  and  that  for  this  reason,  evidently  founded  on  the 
nature  of  government,  allegiance  being  a  debt  due  from  the  subject,  upon 
an  implied  contract  with  the  prince,  that  so  long  as  the  latter  affords 
protection,  the  former  must  yield  an  implicit  obedience.  As,  therefore,  the 
prince  is  always  under  a  constant  tie  to  protect  his  natural  bom  subjects 
at  all  times,  and  in  aQ  countries,  for  thi^  reason  their  allegiance  due  to 
him,  '^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake,"  is  equally 
universal  and  permanent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  prince  affords 
his  protection  to  an  alien  only  during  his  residence  in  this  realm,  an  alien's 
allegiance  is  consequently  confined  (in  point  of  time  at  least)  to  the 
duration  of  his  residence;  and  (in  point  of  locality)  to  the  dominions  of 

*  Sir  M.  Foster,  69.  f  Foster,  185. 
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th6  British  empire.  From  these  coomderations  Sir  Matthew  Hale  deduces 
this  comequeDee :  <^  that  thongh  then  should  be  an  usurper  of  the  crown, 
yet  while  he  le  id  full  pooscasion  of  the  sovereignty,  it  is  treason  for  any 
subject  to  practise  any  thing  against  his  crown  and  dignity;  and,  therefore, 
although  the  true  prince  should  regain  his  soYcreignty,  attempts  formeriy 
made  against  the  usurper  (unless  these  have  been  made  in  defence  or  aid 
of  the  rightful  king)  have  always  been  punished  with  death,  on  account  of 
that  temporary  allegiance  which  was  due  to  the  usurper  as  king  de  faeto. 
And  after  king  Edward  IV.,  of  the  house  of  York,  recovered  the  crown, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  three  successive  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  treasons  committed  against  Henry  VI.,  the  last  usurper  of  that 
line,  were  capitaMy  punished;  though  Henry  himself  had  been  dedared  by 
parliament  an  usurper/' 

This  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  allegiance  itself,  is  hMd  not  only 
applicable  to  the  political  capacity  of  the  king,  or  regal  office,  but  also  to 
his  natural  person,  or  blood  royal  For  the  misapplicatk>n  of  their 
attegiance  to  the  crown  or  regal  capacity,  exclusive  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  the  Spensers  were  banished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Hence 
arose  that  principle  of  personal  attachment  and  affectionate  loyalty,  which 
induced  our  forefathers  on  various  occasions,  but  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them — 
life,  fortune,  and  family — in  defence  and  support  of  their  liege  lord  and 
sovereign.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  principle  would  actuate  their 
sons,  were  it  Qod's  will  that  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  shouki 
be  tried  in  the  same  fiery  furnace. 

This  allegiancej  therefore,  both  expressed  and  implied,  is  the  peremp* 
tory  duty  of  all  the  king's  subjects,  divided  however  into  the  natural  dis* 
tmctions  of  local  and  temporary,  or  universal  and  perpetual.  Their  rights 
are  also  distinguished  fay  the  same  criterions  of  time  and  kMsality,  natural 
bom  subjects  having  a  great  variety  of  rights,  which  they  acquire  by  their 
birth,  and  can  neither  forfeit  by  distance,  place,  nor  time,  except  by  their 
own  misconduct  in  the  breach  of  any  known  law.  Aliens  are  in  some 
degree  in  the  same  position,  though  their  rights  are  much  more  circum- 
scribed, being  acquured  only  by  their  residence  within  the  king*s  domirtions, 
and  of  whkh  they  are  deprived  whenever  they  withdraw  from  his  protection. 
I  wHl  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  lines  whereby  they  are 
distinguished  from  native  subjects,  descending  to  farther  particulars  as 
they  come  in  course. 

An  alien  bom  may  purchase  lands  or  other  estates,  but  not  for  his  own 
use;  for  the  king  is  thereupon  entitled  to  them.  A  woman  alien  can- 
not be  endowed,  unless  she  marries  by  the  king's  license;  in  wliich  case 
she  may  be  endowed  t  neither  can  a  husband  alien  be  a  tenant  by  courtesy^ 
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that  18,  hold  aa  egtate  in  right  of  his  wife.  If  an  alien  could  acquire  a 
permanent  property  in  lands,  he  must  owe  an  allegiance,  equally  permanent 
as  that  property,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  would  of  coune 
be  inconsistent  with  the  aHegianee  which  he  owes  to  hu  own  natural  liege 
lord;  and  besides,  in  process  of  time,  the  nation  might  become  subject  to 
foreign  influence,  and  of  course  liable  to  many  inconveniences.  Among 
other  reasons  which  might  be  given  for  the  constitution  of  this  point,  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  alien's  pre^ 
sumption  in  attempting  to  procure  any  landed  property,  that  by  the  civil 
law  such  contracts  were  made  void.  For  the  vender  is  not  affected  by  it, 
he  having  resigned  his  right,  and  received  an  equivalent  in  exchange. 
Nevertheless,  an  alien  may  acquire  a  property  in  goods,  money,  and  other 
personal  estate,  or  may  hire  a  house  for  his  habitation;  because  personal 
estate  is  of  a  transitory  and  movable  nature;  and  besides,  this  indulgence 
to  strangers  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Aliens  may  trade  as  freely  as  other  people,  only  they  were  subject  to 
certain  higher  duties  at  the  customhouse,  but  which  were  removed  by  the 
34  George  III.  There  were  also  some  obsolete  statutes  of  Henry  YIII., 
which  prohibited  alien  artificers  from  working  for  themselves  in  this 
kingdom;  but  it  is  generally  held  that  they  were  virtually  repealed  by 
statute  5  Elizabeth,  c.  7.  But  Mr  Hargrave  says,  that  the  statute  32  of 
Henry  YIII.  is  still  unrepealed,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  opposition 
to  good  policy  and  the  improved  spirit  of  commerce  and  the  age  in  which 
we  live*  An  alien  may  bring  an  action  concerning  personal  property; 
may  make  a  will,  and  dispose  of  his  personal  estate  in  Great  Britain;  but 
it  is  not  so  in  France,  when  on  the  death  of  an  alien,  the  king  is  entitled 
to  claim  and  take  possession  of  all  his  property,  by  the  droU  d^aubaine^ 
or  jus  albinatusj  unless  indeed  the  alien  enjoyed  any  peculiar  exception. 
But  when  these  rights  of  an  alien  are  mentioned,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  IS  only  friendly  aliens,  that  is,  the  natives  of  those  countries  which 
are  in  peace  and  amity  with  ourselves,  who  are  entitled  to  these  privileges. 
Aliens,  or  natives  of  foreign  countries  at  war  with  ourselves,  have  no  such 
rights  and  privileges  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  unless  by  the 
king's  special  favour.  But  an  alien  enemy  could  sue  in  our  courts  on  a 
ransom  bill,  before  all  ransoms  of  captured  ships  were  prohibited  by  statute 
22  Geo.  III.,  c  3.;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  declared 
from  the  bench,  that  *<  it  was  sound  policy  as  well  as  good  morality,  to 
keep  faith  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  This  is  a  contract  which  arises 
out  of  a  state  of  hostility,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  natbns  and 
ihe  eternal  rules  of  ju6tice."f 

•  Coke.    Litt.  2.  n.  7.  f  Doug.  625. 
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When  it  is  said,  that  an  alien  b  one  that  is  born  out  of  the  Idng's  domi- 
nions or  aBegianoe^  it  must  be  understood  with  some  degree  of  restriction. 
Before  the  Restoration,  the  common  Jaw,  with  a  rerj  few  exceptions,  made 
every  man  bom  out  of  the  lungdom  an  alien,  so  that  after  that  happy 
event,  when  the, throne  and  the  altar  were  restored,  a  particular  act  of 
parliament  became  necessary  «<  for  the  naturalization  of  children  of  his 
majesty's  English  subjects,  bom  in  foreign  countries  during  the  late 
troubles.'"^  This  maxim  of  the  common  law  proceeded  on  the  general 
principle  that  every  man  owes  a  natural  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  under 
whose  ^!otection  he  is  bom,  and  that  he  cannot  owe  two  such  allegiances, 
or  serve  two  masters  at  onca  The  children  of  the  king's  ambassadors 
born  abroad  were  always  held  to  be  the  king's  natural  subjects,  because 
the  father,  though  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  owes  not  even  a  local 
allegiance  to  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  but  is  the  representative  of 
bis  own  sovereign,  who  owes  allegiance  to  no  man.  So  also  with  regard 
to  his  son;  he  was  supposed  by  a  sort  of  fiction  to  be  bora  under  the  king 
of  Great  Britam's  allegiance,  represented  by  his  father  the  ambassador. 
In  the  same  sense  the  children  of  other  British  subjects  who  are  bom  under 
the  roof  of  the  British  ambassador,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  British 
subjects,  and  not  the  subjects  of  that  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  they 
are  bom.  It  is,  therefore,  very  customary  for  our  countrywomen  residing 
abroad,  to  repair  for  their  accouchement  to  the  house  of  his  majesty's 
ambassador,  which  preserves  their  rights  as  British  subjects.  To  en- 
courage foreign  commerce,  it  was  enactedt  that  all  children  born  abroad, 
provided  both  their  parents  were  at  the  time  of  the  bir(h  in  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  the  mother  had  passed  the  sea  by  her  husband's  consent, 
might  inherit  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  England;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  so  adjudged  in  behalf  of  merchants.  But  by  several  statutes  of  more 
modem  date,  these  restrictions  have  been  still  farther  taken  off,  so  that  aU 
children  bom  abroad  in  foreign  countries,  yrhoae  fathers  {or grandfaihen 
by  the  father's  side)  were  natural  bom  subjects,  are  now  esteemed  natural 
bom  subjects  themselves.  Unless  indeed  these  said  ancestors  were  attainted 
or  banished  beyond  sea  for  high  treason,  or  were  at  the  birth  of  such 
children  m  the  service  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  All  these  exceptions  to  the  common  law,  however,  are  in  cases 
where  the  father  or  grandfather  is  a  natural  bom  subject;  but  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  children  who  have  been  bom  abroad,  of  a  mother 
a  natural  bom  British  subject  who  has  married  a  foreigner.  And  in  the 
ease  of  the  count  Durouro,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  married  an 
Englishwoman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  bom  in  France,  it  was  decided  that 

»  Statute  89  Car.  II.,  c.  6.  f  26  Edward  111.,  it  %. 
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the  SQO  eonld  not  inheril  hu  niotlier's  lands  in  England,  because  he  was 
to  all  intento  and  purpoaei  an  alien.  Yet  the  grandchildren  of  guch  male 
anoestori  are  not  priTileged  In  reipeot  of  the  alien's  duty,  except  thej  be 
protestants,  and  aetuallj  reside  within  the  realm;  neither  are  they  enabled 
to  daim  any  estate  or  interest,  unless  the  claim  is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  same  shall  accrue. 

The  children  of  aliens  bom  in  Great  Britain  are,  generally  speaking, 
esteemed  natural  bom  subjects,  and  entided  to  all  the  prinleges  of  such, 
onlesB  the  alien  parents  are  acting  in  the  reahn  as  enemies.  In  this  par* 
tieular  the  constitution  of  France  differs  from  ours ;  for  by  their  jus 
albmaiUB  in  that  kingdom,  a  child  bom  of  foreign  parents  is  an  oHeiu 

A  DENIZEN  is  an  alien  born,  who  has  obtamed,  eaf  donatione  kf^f 
letters  patent  from  the  king  to  make  him  a  Britidb  subject,  a  high  and 
iDOommunioaUe  branch  of  the  royal  prerogatire.  A  denisen  is,  therefore, 
a  sort  of  middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a  natural  bom  subject,  and 
partakes  of  both  their  natures.  He  may  either  purohase  bnds  at  his 
discretbn,  or  succeed  to  them  by  wQl  or  devise,  neither  of  which  an  alien 
can  do»  but  he  cannot  take  by  inheritance,  which  a  natural  bom  subject 
can  do;  for  the  denizen's  parent,  through  whom  he  must  daim,  being  an 
alien,  had  consequently  no  inheritable  bk>od,  and  therefore  *conld  not  con* 
vey  any  to  his  son.  And  upon  a  like  defect  of  hereditary  blood,  a  denisen's 
issue  bom  before  denization,  cannot  inherit  his  real  property,  but  his 
issue  bora  irfier  may.  A  denizen  is  not  excused  from  paying  the  alien's 
duty,  and  some  other  mercantile  burdens.  All  denizens  are  absolutely 
barred  the  privilege  of  being  either  members  of  the  privy  council,  w  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation*— pariiament — and  that  too  either  of  the  house 
of  peers  or  commons.  Neither  can  they  enjoy  any  office  of  ciril  or  military 
trust,  nor  be  capable  of  accepting  any  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown. 
Natural  bom  subjects  may  detise  a  title  by  descent,  through  their  parenta 
or  any  ancestor,  though  they  may  have  been  aliens.  But  by  a  subsequent 
statute,*  the  following  restriction  has  been  superadded :  that  no  natural 
born  subject  shall  devise  a  title  through  an  alien  parent  or  ancestor,  unless 
he  be  bom  at  the  time  of  his  ancestor's  death,  who  dies  seised  of  the  estate 
which  he  claims  by  descent.  With  this  exception,  that  if  a  descent  shall  be 
cast  upon  the  daughter  of  an  alien,  it  shall  be  divested  in  favour  of  an 
after  bora  son;  and  in  case  of  an  after  bora  daughter  or  daughters  only, 
an  the  sisters  shall  be  co-paroenen. 

Naturalization  can  only  be  performed  by  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  act  of  naturalization  puts  the  alien  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  under  the  king's  dk^iance,  with  this  exceptbn,  that  he, 

*  11  ft  18  W.  and  M.,  c.  6,    25  Geo.  11.,  c.  90. 
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as  well  as  a  deniaEen,  b  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  parliament,  or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  &c  This  restriction  was 
found  necessary  by  our,  ancestors  after  the  Revolution,  arising  out  of  a 
jealousy  of  the  partiality  which  the  prince  of  Orange  so  glaringly  showed 
towards  his  Dutch  favourites,  on  whom  he  bestowed  titles,  and  would  have 
bestowed  all  the  crown  lands  in  the  kingdom,  had  not  the  pariiament 
remonstrated  with  him  in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood.*  Without  this 
disabling  clause,  no  bill  of  naturalization  can  be  received ;  nor  without  a 
clause  disaUing  the  person  from  obtaining  any  immunity  in  trade  thereby 
in  any  foreign  country,  unless  he  shall  reside  in  Great  Britain  for  seven 
years  next  after  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  which  he  has  been 
naturalized.  Neither  can  any  person  be  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood, 
unless  he  has  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  within  one  month 
before  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill;  and  uidess  he  also  takes  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  in  the  presence  of  the  parliament  But  in  the 
cases  of  foreign  princes  and  princesses,  these  provisions  have  usually  been 
dispensed  with  by  special  acts  of  parliament,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  bills  for  their  naturalization. 

These  are  the  principal  distinctions  between  aliens,  denizens,  and  natives, 
and  which  parliament  has  frequently  endeavoured  to  set  aside  since  the 
Revolution  by  one  general  act  of  naturalization  in  favour  of  all  foreign 
protestants.  It  was  attempted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  But  after 
three  years'  experience  of  its  inexpediency,  it  was  repealed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clause  which  has  just  been  mentioned  for  naturalizing  the 
children  of  British  parents  bom  abroad.  Every  foreign  seaman  who  serves 
for  two  years  in  time  of  war  on  board  a  British  man  of  war  is,  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  proclamation,  ipso  facto  naturalized,  under  the  restrictions, 
however,  of  the  statute  of  Id  WiL  III.,  already  noticed;  and  all  foreign 
protestants  and  Jews,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  m  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  without  having  been  absent  for  more  than  two  months  at  a 
time,  and  also  all  foreign  protestants  who  have  served  two  yean  there  in  a 
military  capacity,  or  have  been  employed  for  three  years  in  the  whale 
fishery,  without  afterwards  absenting  themselves  from  the  king's  dommions 
for  more  than  one  year,  and  none  of  them  falling  within  the  incapacities 
already  mentioned,  shall  on  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,t 
or,  in  some  particular  cases,  an  affirmation  to  the  same  effect,  be  natu- 
ralized to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  born  subjects 
of  the  Britisli  crown.  Except  as  to  sitting  in  parliament,  holding  offices, 
and  receiving  grants  of  land,  &c.  from  the  crown.  They  are  therefore 
admissible  to  all  the  other  privileges  to  which  protestants  or  Jews  bom  in 

*  12Wn.  III.  t  4  Geo.  II.,  c.  21. 
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tbk  kingdom  are  entitled.  The  famous  Jew  bill  in  ibe  year  17ft3»  was 
the  subject  of  rery  high  debates,  but  whieh  was  earned,*  and  enabled  all 
Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturalization  in  pariiament  without  reeeiTing  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the  riles  of  the  church  of 
finghmd,  which  had  been  ordained  by  the  statute  passed  in  their  fsnmr 
by  James  I.  Thb  statute,  howerer,  was  only  in  Ibrce  a  few  months, 
and  was  repealed  the  following  year:  ^^  that  the  aboYO  mentioned  aet,  and 
the  several  matters  and  thbgs  therein  contained,  shall  be,  and  is,  and  are 
hereby  repealed  and  made  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever/'f 


THE  CLERGY. 


The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  natural  bom  subjects,  are 
divisibie  Into  two  kinds,  clergy  and  laity.  Aliens  and  denizens  have  been 
already  discussed.  The  following  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  clergy, 
comprehending  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  in  ecclesiastical  offices. 
The  lay  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  such  of  the  people  as  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the  deigy,  are  divided  into 
the  distinct  states  of  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime,  have  been 
already  described,  and  we  therefore  refer  to  them  merely  in  this  place. 

This  venerable  body  of  men,  befaig  separate  and  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  service  of  Aknighty 
God,  have  in  consequence  considerable  privileges  aDowed  them  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  these  kingdoms,  which  formerly  were  much  greater, 
but  which  were  greatly  abridged  at  the  Reformation,  on  account  of  the 
abominable  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  whole  body  of  the  Romish 
dergy.  The  laws  having  exempted  them  from  almost  every  penonal  duty 
and  obligation,  they  attempted  to  relieve  themselves  from  every  secular 
tie.  In  reflecting  on  this  most  absurd  abuse  of  their  reasonable  privileges. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  *'  that  as  the  overflowing  of  waters  doth  many 
times  make  the  river  to  lose  its  proper  channel,  so  in  times  past  eodesia^ 
tical  persons,  seeking  to  extend  their  liberties  beyond  their  true  bounds, 
either  lost  or  enjoyed  not  those  which  of  right  belonged  to  them."t  The 
personal  exemptions  which  the  Romish  clergy  enjoyed,  still  for  the  most 
part  contuue  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  protestant  successors.  A  clergyman 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury, 
nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leet,  or  view  of  Frankpledge  in  England  or 

*  S6Geo.  JI.,c.96. 
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Ireland,  which  almoflt  erery  other  person  in  these  two  kingdoms  is  obliged 
to  do :  but  if  a  layman  should  be  summoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  place  he  should  take  holy  orders,  he  must  notwithstanding 
appear  at  the  trial  and  be  sworn.  A  clergyman  cannot  be  chosen  to  any 
temporal  office,  such  ss  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like,  in  regard  of 
his  own  continual  attendance  on  his  sacred  functions.  He  is  privileged 
from  being  arrested  for  civil  suits  during  his  performance  of  divine  service, 
that  is  for  a  reasonable  time,  eundo,  redeundoj  et  marandOj  in  going, 
returning,  and  remaining  to  perform  divine  service.  Also  in  cases  of 
felony,  a  derk  in  orders,  that  is  a  clergyman,  could  liave  had  the  benefit  of 
dei^y,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand,  and  that  too  more  than  once; 
in  both  which  particulars  he  was  distinguished  from  a  layman.  This  was  a 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  that  sentence 
could  never  be  passed  on  them  for  any  number  of  manslaughters,  bigamies, 
simple  larcenies,  or  other  clergyable  offences;  but  a  layman,  even  a  peer, 
might  have  been  ousted  of  clergy,  and  subjected  to  the  sentence  of  death  on 
a  second  conviction  for  a  clergyable  offence;  for  if  a  layman  had  once  been 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  he  might  for  bigamy,  or  any  other  felony  within 
the  benefit  of  dergy  afterwards  suffer  death,  on  production  of  the  previous 
conviction,  although  any  of  these  crimes  for  the  first  offence  would  not 
subject  a  man  to  the  punishment  of  death.  But  for  the  honour  of  that 
numerous  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  there  has  never  almost  been  an 
instance  in  whksh  they  have  had  occasion  to  daim  the  benefit  of  this 
privilege. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  prwilegium  elericalef  being  now  wholly  abolished,* 
the  law  on  the  subject  is  of  little  more  use  now  than  as  a  matter  of  history 
or  curiosity.  It  had  its  origb  in  the  pjous  r^ard  paid  by  Christian 
princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant  state,  and  the  iU  use  which  the  Romish 
dergy  made  of  that  piety.  The  exemptions  which  their  piety  induced 
them  to  make,  were  principally  of  two  kinds:  1.  Exemption  oi plaices 
consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrests,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  sanctuaries.  S.  Exemptions  of  the  persons  of  the  clergy 
from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge,  in  a  few  particular  cases, 
which  was  the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  ^^  The 
wisdom  of  the  English  legislature  having,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
laborious  |»x>cess>  extracted  by  a  noble  alchymy  rich  medicines  out  of 
poisonous  ingredients ;  and  converted  by  gradual  mutations,  what  was  at 
first  an  unreasonable  exemption  of  particular  popish  ecclesiastics,  into  a 
merdful  mitigation  of  the  general  kw,  with  respect  to  capital  punishment" 
But  as  the  clergy  have  their  privileges,  so  also  they  have  many  disabflities, 
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on  account  of  their  spiritual  avocations.  The  dergy  are  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,  because  they  sit  in  the  convocation,  which 
is  m  fact  part  and  parcel  of  the  parliament.  A  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  1785,  decided  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  regularly 
admitted  to  deacon! b  orders,  was  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  that  house. 
Many  of  the  ai^uments  in  that  case  might  with  equal  force  be  urged  for  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  a  person  in  priesVs  orders.  The  chief  authorities 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy,  are  certain  entries  in  the  journals  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  where  it  is  urged  that  persons  returned  being  clerks, 
they  either  have  or  might  have  a  voice  in  the  house  of  convocation.  Lord 
Coke  says,  ^'  that  none  of  the  clergy,  though  they  be  of  the  lowest  oider, 
are  eligible,  because  they  are  of  another  body,  that  is,  of  the  convocation/' 
and  he  refers*  to  an  entry  in  the  commons'  journals.  But  besides  these 
authorities,  there  are  canons  of  the  church  which  prohibit  the  cleigy  from 
voluntarily  re^nquishin^  the  office  of  a  deacon  or  minister,  from  using 
themselves  in  the  course  of  their  lives  as  laymen,  and  from  exercising 
secular  Jurisdictions.  Mr  Woodesdon  has  observed^f  that  the  arguments 
from  the  convocation  ought  not  to  be  urged  against  unbeneficed  elbTgjm&a, 
as  they  can  neithw  sit  in  the  convocation,  nor  vote  for  the  proctors  or 
representatives  in  convocation. 

The  same  reason  for  disqualifying  the  inferior  clergy  from  sitting  in  the 
house  of  commons,  were  it  good,  might  be  applied  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  house  of  lords,  because  they  sit  of  right  in,  and  form 
the  upper  house  of  convocation,  to  which  they  are  summoned  by  the  king's 
writ,  and  are  not  elected  like  the  membars  of  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion. It  frequently  happens  that  a  lay  peerage  descends  to  a  clergyman 
in  priest's  orders  :  but  it  has  never  been  supposed,  even  although  he  shouki 
obtain  a  benefice,  that  his  sacred  character  would  disable  him  from  taking 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers.  Until  the  Reformation,  twenty-nine  of  the 
regular  clergy,  abbots  and  priors,  who  were  dead  in  law  to  moat  otber 
purposes,  had  seats  in  the  house  of  lords  in  consequence  of  the  lands  which 
they  held  in  eapite  of  the  crown.  In  Scotland,  the  three  estates  sat  and 
voted  together  in  one  chamber.  It  would  have  been  unaccountable,  if  by 
the  common  law  holy  orders  had  excluded  one  of  these  estates  from  parlia- 
ment, and  not  the  others ;  but  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  clorgy 
were  declared  to  be  ineligible  by  statute;  by  which  we  may  deariy  infer, 
that  without  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  dergy  would  of 
common  right  have  participated  in  this  pririlege  with  other  subjects.  Mr 
Hody  very  justly  calls  the  argument  drawn  from  the  convocatk)n  a  nef» 
pretence^  which  was  resorted  to  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary  of  bloody 
memory, j:  in  order  to  exclude  some  protestant  clergy  from  the  house  of 

*  4  Inst  47.  f  1  Gibs.  Cod.  180.  184.  \  Wifht,  893.     Lord  Monntm.  CO. 
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commons.  In  the  time  of  Riehard  II.,  there  ii  a  remarkable  instance  of 
a  clergyman,  who  signalized  himself  in  the  house  of  commons:*  he  is 
called  Sir  Thomas  Hazej,  clerk.  He  introduced  a  bill,  which  passed  the 
commons,  to  lessen  the  king's  expenses,  and  to  remove  bishops  and  ladies 
from  his  court,  for  which  the  commons  were  obliged  to  make  concessions, 
and  to  surrender  the  author  of  the  bill  to  the  king.  He  was  tried  by  par- 
liamenty  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor;  but  his  life  was  spared  by  the 
intercession  of  the  bishops,  because  he  was  a  clergyman.  His  boldness, 
howerer,  shows  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that  his  title  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment could  be  questioned.  As  little  weight  is  due  to  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  canons  as  to  those  from  the  convocation;  for  by  proving  too 
much  they  prove  nothing;  for  were  these  available,  the  canons  would  also 
preclude  the  clergy  from  acting  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  a  secular 
jurisdiction  which  they  have  long  exercised.  If  the  clergy  were  eligible 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  canons,  or  independent  of  their  authority, 
then  the  validity  of  those  made  antecedent  to  the  26th  Henry  YIII.  may 
be  justly  questioned;  for  eligible  persons  might  in  all  cases,  and  may  still 
in  some,  be  compelled  to  serve  in  parliament  against  their  own  consent; 
and  no  set  of  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  disable  themselves,  and  deprive 
thev  country  of  their  services  by  any  laws  of  their  own  making,  which  are 
not  expressly  confirmed  by  the  king's  authority.  The  objection  to  a 
clergyman's  eligibility  does  not  seem  to  be  much  stronger,  even  when  he 
is  beneficed;  for  from  the  residence  enforced  by  the  spiritual  judge,  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  articuli  cleriei  exempts  and  privileges  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  and  commonwealth;  ^*  nee  debet  did 
tenders  in  prejudicium  ecclesiasticce  liberUxtu^  quod  pro  rege  et  repub- 
iiea  necesscarium  invenitttr;  whatever  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
king  and  the  commonwealth,  ought  not  to  be  held  prejudicial  to  ecclesias- 
tical liberty :  a  declaration  which  lord  Coke  says  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  An  attendance  in  parliament  is  pre-eminently  ^^pro  rege 
et  repubUca  neeessarium^  necessary  for  the  king  and  commonwealth," 
and  the  presence  of  the  clergy  there  would  prevent  many  prejudices  and 
false  statements  regarding  the  church  from  going  abroad  through  the 
medium  of  the  speeches  of  honourable  members,  which  are  made  sometimes 
in  ignorance,  and  not  infrequently  from  malice  prepense*  The  late  Mr 
Canning,  for  instance,  accused  the  church  of  England  of  holding  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation^  and  there  being  no  one  to  contradict  such  a 
libel  on  the  church,  it  went  abroad  to  the  worid  as  doctrine  of  that  church. 
Whereas  coneubstantieUion  and  tranetibetantiation  being  substantially 
the  same  thing,  every  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  time 

*  Councils  and  Convocaliona^  429. 
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wben  that  namojraUe  apaeoh  was  made,  had  takeo  the  oath  aguast  it^  and 
•worn  that  they  did  not  believe  one  word  of  any  such  doctrine.  Had  a 
dergyman  been  eligible  to  ait  in  parliament,  and  been  preeent,  his  contra- 
dietiott  of  this  dogmatic  asaertion  would  have  placed  the  **  bane  and 
antidote"  before  the  public  at  the  tame  time,  and  prevented  the  ii  effiwts 
of  such  a  speech  on  the  public  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  residence  required  by  the  statute  of  Heniy  YIII.,* 
Professor  Christian  is  of  opinion  that  important  rights  and  franchises  are 
not  lost  or  destroyed,  merely  because  they  become  in  some  degree  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  a  new  statute,  which  is  entirely  silent  respect- 
ing them.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  beneficed  clergy  must  have  also  lost 
their  capacity  to  sit  in  convocation;  for  though  the  statute  makes  excep- 
tions in  cases  of  absence,  as  formerly,  on  pilgrimages  and  the  king's  service 
abroad,  yet  there  is  no  ezceptran  for  attendance  on  the  convocation.  But 
even  at  the  time  when  the  clergy  taxed  themselves  in^convocation,  that 
circumstance  was  not  adequate  to  bar  them  from  electing,  or  being  elected 
to  parliament.  Taxation  is  certainly  an  important  branch  of  legiskation, 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  concern  of  that  power  which  superintends 
and  protects  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  property.  When  the  dergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves,  the  reason  for  their  sharing  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  representation  was  strengthened,  but  not  created.  After 
the  dergy,  in  their  convocation,  granted  the  last  subsidy  in  1663,  and 
were  afterwards  taxed  in  parliament,  as  if  this  alone  had  precluded  them 
from  a  share  of  parliamentary  representation,  they  tendered  their  votes  at 
county  elections  in  right  of  their  glebes,  which  have  ever  since  been 
received  with  tacit  approbation.  But  the  capacity  to  elect  and  to  be  elected 
being  originally  the  same,  when  you  take  away  an  obstruction  from  the 
one,  you  remove  it  from  the  other  also,  unless  some  express  law  has  super- 
induced a  further  impedunent.  But  the  learned  professor  apprehends  that 
the  reason  why  the  clergy,  having  no  other  lands  than  iheir  glebes,  never 
voted  nor  yf&e  elected  in  ancient  times,  did  not  in  any  degree  depend 
either  on  taxation  or  the  convocation;  but  that  it  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  tenure  of  their  glebe  lands,  mz.frankahnoign^  which  exempted  them 
from  attendance  on  the  courts  of  the  king,  the  lords,  or  the  sheriflfs;  and 
even  if  they  held  other  lands,  holy  orden  exempted  them  by  the  common 
law  firom  secular  services  and  temporal  offices :  this  privilege  was  con- 
firmed by  magna  charta  and  the  statute  of  Marlbridge.  This  was  an 
exemption,  but  not  an  exclusion.  But  what  hate  now  become  important 
rights,  were  originaliy  considered  burdensome  duties.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  clergy  should  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  till  the 
disuse  became  regarded  as  an  incapacily.f  These  glebe  lands  are  their 
*  Stat  21,  c  la  t  8  Henry  VI.,  c  7. 
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fr0eliold&  When  tbef  were  admitted  to  vote  in  right  of  these  ireeholdik 
It  foflowed  BB  a  eonfleqnedee^  that  thej  wei«  ako  elig^ible  to  represent, 
uniess  some  better  authority  can  he  {Nrodueed  for  their  exclusion,  than 
merely  iUsuse,  or  their  having  a  Toiee  in  the  eooTocation,  where  they  no 
longer  tax  thems^ves,  or  thehr  being  prohibited  by  canons  which  in  other 
instances  are  disregarded,  and  which  probably  could  never  be  esteemed 
obligatory  on  pariiament 

Mr  Home  Tooke,  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  priest's  orders  early  in 
life,  but  who  had  long  ceased  to  officiate,  or  even  to  appear  as  a  clergy- 
man,  was  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  No  petition  having  been  presented 
within  the  time  limited  by  Grenville's  acif  one  of  the  members  moved  for 
the  appdntment  of  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents  respectmg  the 
eligibility  of  the  dergf  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons.  This  committee 
afterwards  reported,  that  there  are  few  instances  with  particular  additions 
till  the  8th  of  Henry  lY.,  for  then  the  practice  of  returning  citizens  and 
burgesses  by  indentures  annexed  to  the  writ  first  prevailed,  yet  they  find 
five,  with  the  addition  of  elerieus.  The  committee  state  also,  that  no 
such  name  as  Sfa*  Thomas  Haxey,  formerly  mentioned,  exists  in  ihe 
returns  of  the  20(h  Richard  II.,  which  are  perfect  and  extant  in  the 
Tower.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  record  in  Bymer^a  Fosdera*  that 
Sir  Thomas  Haxey  was  not  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's  proxy  in  the  house  of  lords*  At  that  period, 
namely,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  commoners  might  act  in  the  absence 
of  peers,  as  their  proxies.  Although  it  is  manifest  from  this  record,  that 
Haxey  was  not  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  yet  the  inierence 
from  the  case  is  plain,  that  if  any  prohibition  in  the  canon  law  would  have 
prevented  him  from  representing  a  county  or  borough  in  the  house  iA 
commons,  the  same  obstacle  would  have  prevented  htm  from  exercising 
the  lay  functions  of  a  temporal  peer  in  the  house  of  lords. 

When  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  sit  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament  was  discussed  in  the  commons,  the  prime  minister 
proposed  that  a  IhII  should  be  brought  in  to  declare  the  clergy  ineligiUe, 
by  whkh  means  all  doubts  and  qnestkms  might  for  the  future  be  removed. 
The  debate  in  both  houses  went  chiefly  on  the  pcnnt,  whether  this  statute 
would  be  declaratory  of  what  was  ab«ady  the  law,  or  introductory  of  a 
new  one.  Those  who  maintained  the  clergy's  ineligibility,  argued  chiefly 
from  the  canon  law;  but  the  opposite  party,  particularly  hMpd  chancellor 
Thurlow,  adopted  most  of  the  arguments  whkh  we  have  just  enumenited 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  editor  of  Sur  William  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries.    By  an  actf  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  eligibiKty  of 

*  Tom.  y II.  p.  844.  Ml  Oca  UL,  c.  7a 
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penons  in  holy  orders  lo  tit  in  the  houte  of  eommons,  it  was  deebred  and 
enaetedy  that  no  person  haring  been  ordained  to  the  oAoe  of  a  priest  or 
deacon,  is  or  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serve  in  parliament  as  a 
•nember  of  the  hoase  of  commons;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  sit  in  the 
house,  he  shall  fo^eit  £500  a-day,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  any  pre- 
ferment or  office  under  his  majesty.  But  the  statute  was  not  to  extend 
to  the  menibers  of  the  house  during  the  continuance  of  that  parliament. 
Formerly  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  the  paiiiaments  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  now  by  this  statute  they  are  excluded  from  the  commons' 
house  of  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  clergy  hare  some  prinleges  peculiar  to  their  sacred 
office,  yet  they  are  not  without  their  disabilities  also,  on  account  of  their 
spiritual  functions.  From  what  we  have  said  above,  they  are  Incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,*  and  they  are  not  in  general  allowed  to 
take  any  lands  or  tenements  to  farm,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
a-month,  and  a  total  avoidance  of  the  lease;  but  by  a  subsequent  actf 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  amending  the  existing  laws 
relative  to  spiritual  persons,  this  clause  has  been  repealed.  The  second 
section  of  the  act  forbids  all  spiritual  persons  from  occupyii^  and  culti- 
vating any  lands  exceeding  in  the  whole  eighty  acres,  without  his  bishop's 
consent,  under  a  penalty  of  £40  per  acre.  By  the  third  clause  they  are 
equally  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  dealing  for  gam,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeitbg  the  goods  thus  trafficked  in.  All  spirituai  persons 
engaged  in  keeping  schools,  and  givmg  instruction  for  profit  and  reward, 
are  however  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  clause;  neither  does  it 
extend  to  goods  bought  or  resold  for  domestic  purposes,  provided  the  same 
were  originally  purchased  bona  Jide  for  absolute  use.  But  they  are  not 
to  sell  their  produce  in  any  market  or  place  of  publks  sale.  They  cannot 
keep  any  tanhouse  or  brewhouse,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  per 
month.  This  singular  prohibition  against  a  tanhouse,  probably  originated 
in  some  practice  peculiar  to  the  times  when  the  act  was  passed.  A 
clergyman  cannot  engage  in  any  manner  of  trade,  nor  sell  any  merchandise 
whatever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value.  But  though  a 
dergyman  is  subject  to  penalties  for  trading,  yet  his  contracts  are  valid, 
and  he  is  lii^ble  to  be  made  a  bankrupt 

In  the  frame  and  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  polity  there  are  several 
ranks  and  degrees,  which  shall  be  considered  in  then*  respective  order,  merely 
as  they  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  secular  laws  of  England,  without  inter- 
meddling with  the  canons  and  constitutions,  in  this  place  at  least,  by  which 
the  clergy  have  bound  themselves.  .  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  convex 

*  SI  HeuT}'  YIII.,  c.  13.  f  67  Geo.  III.»  c.  99. 
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cation  of  the  chofeh  of  Eogland,  and  the  general  anembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  we  will  add  sach  farther  particular!  regarding  each  as  do  not 
DaU  within  the  tcope  of  this  artide.  Meantime  we  will  consider  each 
division  of  this  important  portion  of  the  people,  in  three  points  of  viewi 
1.  The  method  of  their  appointment;  9.  Their  rights  and  duties;  and» 
3.  The  manner  wherein  their  character  or  office  may  cease. 

I.  An  arehbidiop  or  biabop  to  elected  by  tbe  cbapter  of  hie  oatbednl  obiireh,  by  Yirtuo 
of  a  license  from  the  crown.  In  very  eariy  times,  election  was  the  usual  mode  of  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  chair,  throughout  all  Christendom,  which  was  promiscuoudy  performed  by 
the  kity  as  weU  as  the  clergy,  till  in  time  it  became  tumultuoui^  and  the  emperon  and  other 
soTereigns  of  the  respecdve  kingdoms  of  Europe,  took  the  appointment  in  some  degree  into 
their  own  hands,  by  reserring  to  themselTes  the  right  of  conftrming  these  dectioDs,  and  of 
granting  iuTestiture  of  the  temporalities  which  soon  began  to  be  universally  annexed  to  this 
spiritual  dignity.  The  elected  bishop  could  neither  be  consecrated,  nor  receive  any  secular 
profits,  without  having  previous  confirmation  and  investitun.  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  the 
council  of  Lateran,  in  the  }'ear  773,  acknowledged  this  right  to  be  vested  in  the  emperor 
Chariemagne,  and  it  was  universally  exercised  by  all  other  Christian  princes :  but  the  policy 
of  Rome  began  by  degrees  to  exclude  the  laity  from  any  share  in  these  elections,  and  to 
oonfine  them  wbdly  to  the  clergy,  and  which  at  length  they  completely  eflected.  The  laity 
yielded  their  privilege  the  more  readily,  that  they  soon  practically  discovered  that  it  was  a 
right  of  very  little  consequenoe,  so  long  as  the  crown  or  the  pope  was  in  possession  of  an 
absolute  negative,  which  was  in  ftct  equivalent  to  a  direct  right  of  nomination.  Hence  the 
right  of  appointing  to  bishoprics  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  crown  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  even  in  the  Saxon  times  \  because  the  rights  of  confirmation  and 
investiture  were  in  eifect,  though  not  formally,  a  right  of  complete  donation.*  But  when 
by  length  of  time  the  custom  of  making  elections  by  the  clergy  alone  was  fully  established, 
the  popes  began  to  except  against  the  usual  method  of  granting  these  investitures,  which 
was  per  annuium  et  baculum,  by  the  prince  delivering  to  tbe  prelate  elect  a  ring  and  pastoral 
slafl*,  or  crosier.  Pretending  that  this  was  an  encroachment  on  the  church's  authority,  and 
an  attempt  to  confer  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  these  symbols,  pope  Hildebrand,  commonly 
called  Gregory  Y II.,  towaids  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  published  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication a^nst  all  princes  who  should  dare  to  confer  investitures,  and  all  prelates  who 
should  venture  to  receive  them.  This  was  a  bold  and  effectual  step  towards  effecting  the 
plan  then  adopted  by  the  Roman  see,  of  rendering  the  dergy  entirely  independent  of  the 
civil  authority;  and  long  and  eager  were  the  contests  occasianed  by  this  unjustifiable  dalm 
of  the  pope.  But  at  length,  when  the  emperor  Henry  Y.  agreed  to  remove  all  suspidon  of 
encroachment  on  the  spiritual  chasacter,  by  conferring  investitures  in  his  dominions  for  the 
future  per  sceplrumt  and  not  as  formeriy,  per  annuium  et  baeuhanj  and  when  the  kings  of 
England  and  Fnnoe  consented  to  alter  the  forms  in  thdr  kingdoms,  and  reodve  enly  homage 
Aiom  the  bishops  for  their  temporalities,  instead  of  investing  them  with  the  ring  and  crosier, 
the  court  of  Rome  found  it  prudent  to  suspend  its  other  pretensions  till  a  more  convenient 


This  concession  was  obtained  from  Henry  I.  of  England,  glad  to  compound  hii  rights 
with  that  obstinate  and  arrogant  prehite,  ardibishop  Ansdm,  in  the  year  1107;  but  about 
a  oentniy  afterwards^  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  pope  against  the  rebdllon  of 
his  discontented  barons,  king  John  was  also  prevailed  on  to  concede  to  all  the  monasteries 
and  cathedral  churches  in  the  kingdom,  the  free  right  of  electing  thdr  prelates,  whether 
they  were  abbots  or  bishops,  reserving  to  the  crown  only  the  custody  of  the  temporalities 
during  the  vaomcy.  On  the  reAnal  of  the  form  of  granting  a  license  to  dect,  (which  is  the 
original  of  the  conge  d'eHrey)  the  electors  might  proceed  without  it;  the  crown  claiming  the 

*  Selden. 
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rifhi  M  mbieqwBDt  approbfttioD,  wUch  vras  no!  to  be  dmAH  wiUuMl » iwaoBUaand  }mk 
caiue.  King  John  expready  recognized  this  grant  in  Us  fiimoiu  Great  Charier,  to  which 
we  refer  our  reader,  and  was  re-established  by  Edward  III.* 

But  an  the  supprenion  of  the  pope*s  supremacy  at  the  ReAinnatfon  by  Heavy  TIII.,f 
the  ancient  right  of  nominalion  was  in  effect  reatoiad  to  the  crvns.  It  was  emwted  that  at 
erery  future  ayoidanoe  of  a  bishopric,  the  king  may  send  his  inial  license  to  the  deaa  and 
chapter  to  proceed  to  election.  Tiiis  statute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
St  was  then  enacted,  that  all  bishoprics  ahonld  be  donatlTa  as  formerly.  The  statute  of 
Edward  YI.  slates  in  the  preambla»  that  these  elections  are  in  very  deed  no  elections;  bat 
only  by  a  writ  of  con^  d'eiire,  have  ooloun^  shadows,  or  pretenosa  of  election.  This  is 
certainly  good  conunoa  aense  ;  for  the  permission  to  elect,  where  a  power  of  rejection  doaa 
not  exist,  can  haidly  be  reconciled  with  freedom  of  election.  This  statute  was  agiin  repealed 
by  Mary,  The  bishoprics  of  the  new  foundation  ware  always  donative,  and  all  the  Irish 
bishoprics  are  so.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  delay  their  electioa  above  twelve  days,  the 
nomination  devolves  on  the  king,  whe  may  by  letters  patent  appoint  such  persons  as  he 
pleaaea.  The  election  or  nomination  of  a  bishop  mast  be  signified  l)y  the  king's  lettan 
patent  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province ;  but  if  it  l>e  of  an  archbishop^  it  must  be  signified 
to  the  other  archbishop  and  two  other  bishops,  or  to  four  bishops,  requiring  them  to  cottfinB« 
Invest,  and  consecrate  the  person  so  elected ;  which  they  are  bound  to  perform  immediately, 
and  without  any  application  to  the  see  of  Rome.  After  which  the  bishop  elect  shall  sue  the 
king  for  his  temporalities,  shall  make  oath  to  the  king  and  to  none  other,  and  shall  taka 
restitution  of  his  secular  possessious  out  of  the  king's  hands  only.  It  is  a  prevailing  vulgar 
error,  that,  before  accepting  the  bishopric  which  is  offiued  to  him,  every  bishop  affecta  a 
maiden  coyness,  and  answera  twlo  qfua^xurL  The  bishops  do  not  give  any  such  answer  at 
prssent,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  did  at  any  time  in  this  country.  And 
if  any  such  dean  and  chapter  do  not  elect  in  the  manner  appointed  in  the  aot,  or  if  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  should  refuse  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consfcrate  such  bishop  elect,  they 
shall  incur  all  the  penalties  of  a  premunire.  In  the  form  of  consecrating  bishops,  it  is  directed 
and  confirmed  by  various  statutes  since  the  Reformation,  that  at  his  consecration  a  bishop 
must  be  full  thirty  yean  of  age.  But  in  popish  times  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
such  restrictions ;  for  ail  history  is  full  of  instances  of  bishops  and  archbiahops  being  af^Mtatod 
by  the  plenitude  of  the  pope*s  power  even  in  infimcy.  The  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews 
was  held  by  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  IV.,  who,  doffing  the  episcopal  robe,  and  enoasBd 
in  armour,  was  killed  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  yeaxa,  fighting  side  by  side  with  his  rpyal 
father  at  Flodden  Field. 

The  church  of  England  is  governed  by  two  archbishops  and  twenty-foar  bisfaeps,  besides 
the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  is  not  a  k>rd  of  parliamenu  The  ehiureh  ef  Ireland  is 
governed  by  four  archbishops,  and  formeriy  eighteen  bishops :  but  a  recent  act  of  parUameBk 
has  reduced  the  whole  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  to  eleven.  An  arcbbiAop  ii  the 
chief  bishop  of  the  province.  Next  under  the  king  be  has  supreme  power,  authority,  and 
jttrisdiotian,  in  all  causes  and  things  eodcsiastiGaL  In  Italy  the  title  of  an  archbishop  is  merely 
a  title  of  honour ;  he  has  the  precedence  of,  but  no  power  er  aathority  over  other  bisbopai 
Metropolitan  is  a  title  given  to  the  bishop  of  the  chirf  dty  of  a  province.  He  is  also  styled 
primate,  because  he  is  primus,  or  firat  in  the  province.  A  patriarch  is  the  chief  bishop  over 
several  kingdoms  or  provinces,  as  an  archbishop  is  of  several  dioceses.  | 

An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  deigy  in  a  whole  province-,  and  has  the  inspectiesi  of  the 
bishops  of  that  province,  as  well  as  of  the  infertor  dergy,  and  may  deprive  them  for  Mterions 
GBHses.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  William  III.,  the  bishop  of  St  David's  was  deprived  for 
simony  and  other  offences,  in  a  court  held  at  lAmbeth  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  caUed  six  other  bishops  to  his  assistanoft  The  bishop  of  St  David's  appealed  to  tfas 
delegates^  who  affirmed  the  archbishop's  sentence;  and  afler  several  fruitleai  applicatioiB  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench  and  the  house  of  kwds,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
archbishop's  judgment    In  his  own  diocese  the  archbishop  exercises  episcopal  jurisdictifln, 

*  Stetute  5S.  c.  6.  t  96  Henry  VIII.,  c.  SO.  t  Bums*  Eodesintliml  Uw. 
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IS  Uie  oilier  biiliopt  do  In  tbe^;  and  he  «xeroiine  aiehieplioopal  authoniy  in  hie  pro- 
vinoe.  In  hie  official  ospadty  as  an  archbiahop,  on  receipt  of  the  king's  writ»  he  calls  the 
bishops  and  dergj  of  his  province  to  meet  in  conTOcation;  but  as  the  law  standi  he  cannot 
aaemUe  them  without  the  king's  writ.  AU  appeals  aro  made  to  him  finom  inferior  juris- 
dkstioDS  within  bis  prorinoe;  and  as  an  appeal  lies  from  the  bishops  in  person  to  the  areb- 
bUiop  in  poTBon,  so  it  also  lies  from  the  consistory  court  of  esch  diomse  to  his  archiepiaoopal 
oourt  During  the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province,  he  is  the  guardian  of  its  spiritualities, 
and  the  king  of  its  tempoFslides ;  and  he  executes  all  eodesisstioal  Jurisdiction  in  such  vacant 
diocese,  Ouriiv  the  vaiamcy  of  an  archiepiaoopal  see,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  its  spiritual 
guardiaoa,  ever  since  the  office  of  prior  of  Canterb|iry  was  abolished  at  the  Refbrmatkm. 
The  archbishop  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapee  to  all  the  eodesiastical  livings  in  the  dispossl 
of  his  diocesan  bishops,  if  they  have  not  preeented  within  six  monthSi  And  the  archbishop 
has  a  oustomaiy  prerogative,  when  he  consecmtes  a  bishop,  to  name  ft  derk  or  chaplain  of 
his  ovm  to  be  provided  for  by  such  suffingan  bishop.  In  lieu  of  whwh  it  is  now  customary 
for  the  biabop  to  make  over  by  deed  to  the  archbishop,  his  executon^  and  asaigni^  the  next 
presentation  of  such  dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  disposal  within  that  see,  as  the  arch^ 
bishop  himself  shall  choose,  which  is  therefore  osHed  hb  ophon;  which  is  only  binding  on 
the  bishop  himself  who  grants  it,  but  not  on  his  suocesmrs.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  archbishop  can  never  have  more  than  one  option  at  once  Anom  the  same  diocese. 
These  options  become  the  private  patronage  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  his  death  are  trans- 
mitted to  his  personal  representatives,  and  not  to  his  official  successors.  The  archbishop 
may  direct  by  his  will  to  whom  his  executois  shall  present  on  a  vacajicy ;  which  direction  is 
obligatory  on  his  executors  to  observe,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  house  of  lords.*  If  a 
bishop  dies  during  the  vacancy  of  any  benefice  withm  his  patronage,  the  presentation  devolves 
to  the  crown;  and  likewise  if  a  bishop  dies  after  an  option  becomes  vacant,  and  before  the 
archbishop  or  his  executors  has  presented,  and  the  clerk  is  instituted,  the  crown,  pro  hoc  vice, 
will  be  entitled  to  present  to  that  dignity  or  benefice.  For  the  bishop's  grant  of  the  option 
to  the  archbishop  has  no  efficacy  beyond  the  bishop's  life.  The  archbishop's  prerogative 
itself,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  legatine  powers  formerly  in  popish  times 
annexed  by  the  popes  to  the  inetropolitan  of  Canterbury.f  And  we  may  add,  that  the  papal 
claim  itself  (like  most  others  of  that  encroaching  see)  was  probably  set  up  in  imitation  of 
the  imperial  prerogative  prima,  or  pnmaria  preces,  whereby  the  emperor  exercises  from 
time  immemorial  a  right  of  naming  to  the  first  prebend  that  becomes  vacant  after  his 
accession  in  every  church  throughout  the  empire.  A  right  that  was  also  exercised  by  the 
crown  of  £nghmd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  ro}al 
corodies. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Enghmd,  and  has  under 
him  in  his  province  twenty-one  bishops,  viz.  Rochester,  London,  Winchester,  Norwich, 
lincohi,  Ely,  Chichester,  .Salisbur}',  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester,  Coventry  and  Litch^ 
field,  Hereford,  LlandaiTe,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  St.  Aaaph.  These  were  founded  before 
the  Reformation ;  after  that  eia  Henry  V III.  founded  the  following,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Peterborough,  and  Oxford.  Under  the  archbishop  of  York  are  four  bishops :  viz.  Chester, 
Durham,  Cariisle,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  The  four  archbishops  of  Ireland,  are  Armagh, 
who  is  primate  of  all  Ireland ;  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland ;  Cashel,  primate  of  Munster; 
mid  Tuam,  primate  of  Connaught.  They  have  two  concurrent  jurisdictions :  one  as  ordinary 
or  bishop  within  his  own  diocese;  the  other  as  superintendent  over  all  the  bishops  within  his 
province,  to  correct  and  supply  their  defects.| 

It  is  likewise  the  privilege  by  custom,  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
to  crown  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotbmd.  It  is  said  that  the  archbishop  of  York  has  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  queen  consort,  and  to  be  her  perpetual  chaphiin.$  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  also  the  power  of  granting  dispensations  in  any  case  not  contrary  to  the 

*  Bums'  Eoc.  Law.        f  Sherlock  of  Options.        t  Burns'  Ecd.  Law.        §  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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Holy  Scriptures  and  the  law  of  God,  which  were  formerly  gnmted  by  the  pope,*  and  which 
if  the  foundation  of  hie  granting  special  licensee  to  marry  at  any  time  or  place,  to  hold  two 
livings,  and  the  like.  And  on  this  also  is  founded  the  right  he  exercises  of  oanferiing 
degrees  in  prejudice  of  the  two  univenities.  When  the  dominion  of  the  pope  was  orertumed 
in  this  country,  this  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  canons  of  the  church  was  transferred 
by  that  statute  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  all  cases  in  which  dispensations  were 
accustomed  to  be  obtained  at  Rome;  .but  in  unaccustomed  cases  the  matter  is  always  referred 
to  the  king  in  council.  The  pope  took  upon  him  to  dispense  with  every  ecclesiastioal  canon 
and  ordinance.  But  in  some  of  the  cases  where  the  archbishop  alone  has  authority  to 
dispense,  his  dispensation  with  the  canon,  such  as  to  hold  two  livings,  must  be  confirmed 
under  the  great  seal*  But  although  the  archbishop  can  confer  all  the  degrees  which  are 
taken  in  the  universities,  yet  the  graduates  of  the  two  universities,  by  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  regulations^  are  entitled  to  many  privileges  which  are  not  extended  to  what 
is  called  a. Lambeth  degree:  as,  for  instance,  those  degrees  which  are  a  qualification  for 
a  dispensation  to  hold  two  livings,  are  confined  by  31  Hemy  VIII.,  c.  13,  to  the  two 
•  universities. 

Besides  the  administration  of  certain  holy  ordinances  peculiar  to  that  sacred  order,  the 
power  of  an  archbishop  principally  consists  in  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
clergy,  and  punishing  them  by  ecclesiastical  censures  in  order  to  thdr  reformation.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  several  courts  under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  any  part  of  his  province. 
He  appoints  his  chancellor  to  hold  his  courts  for  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  eode- 
siastical  law;  who,  as  well  as  all  other  ecclesiastical  oflicers  if  lay  or  married,  must  be  a 
doctor  of  the  dvil  law  in  some  university.  It  is  also  the  business  of  a  bishop  to  institute, 
and  to  direct  induction  to  all  ecdesiastical  livings  in  his  diocese. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  may  become  void  by  death,  deprivation  for  any  very  gross 
or  notorious  crime,  and  abo  by  resignation.  All  resignations  must  be  made  to  some  superior. 
Therefore  a  bishop  must  resign  to  his  metropolitan,  or  archbishop  of  his  province;  but  the 
archbishop  can  resign  to  none  but  the  king  himself.  An  archbishop  has  the  titles  and  styles 
of  Orace,  and  Most  Reverend  Father  in  Qod  by  Divine  jmnfidence;  the  bishops  those  of 
Lord,  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  by  Divine  permission.  Archbishops  are  enthiomed, 
and  bishops  are  installed. 

II.  A  dean  and  chapter  are  the  bi8hop*s  council,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  allhin 
of  religion,  and  also  in  the  temporal  afiairs  of  his  see.  When  the  rest  of  the  clergy  were 
settled  in  the  several  parishes,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  reserved  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathedral.  The  chief  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
rest,  obtained  the  name  of  decamis  or  dean,  being  probably  at  first  appointed  to  superintend 
ten  canons  or  prebendaries,  that  is,  clergymen. 

All  the  ancient  deans  are  elected  by  the  chapter,  by  conge  d*elire  finom  the  king,  and 
letters  missive  of  recommendation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bishops ;  but  in  those  chapten 
that  were  founded  by  Heniy  V II T.,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  the  deanery 
is  donative,  and  the  installation  is  merely  by  the  king*8  lettera  patent.  The  chapter,  con- 
sisting of  canons  or  prebendaries,  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  king,  sometimes  by  the 
bishop,  and  sometimes  they  are  elected  by  each  other.  The  new  deans  and  cbaptera  which 
Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  old  bishoprics,  are  eight,  vtx.  Canterbury,  Norwich,  WincheBCert 
Durham,  Ely,  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Carlisle.  That  bluff*  monarch  founded  five  new 
bishoprics,  with  new  deans  and  chapten,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  monasteries, 
m.  Peterborough,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  He  also  founded  a  bishopric 
at  Westminster,  and  Thomas  Thiriby  was  the  only  bishop  that  ever  filled  that  see.  He 
surrendered  the  bishopric  to  Edward  VI.,  30th  March,  1550 ;  and  on  the  same  day  it  was 
dissolved,  and  re-annexed  to  the  see  of  London.  Queen  Mary  afterwards  filled  the  church 
with  Benedictine  monks ;  and  Elirabeth,  with  the  ooncurrenee  of  pariiament,  turned  it  into 
a  collegiate  church  subject  to  a  dean. 

As  before  observed,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  electors  of  a  bishop.    Tlie 

•  25Henry  VliL,c2l. 
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bithop  ii  Uiftir  ordmary  aiid  immediate  •uperior ;  and,  generally  apeaking,  has  the  power  of 
Tiiiting  them,  and  cheekily  any  irregnJaritieB  into  which  they  may  faiHl  They  had  atao  a 
chedc  on  the  bishop  at  common  hw,  for  till  the  statute  92  Henry  V I II.  the  bishop's  gnnt 
or  lease  would  not  have  bound  his  suooessoni  unless  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bishopric,  by  death,  deprivation,  or  by 
resignation  to  either  the  king  or  the  bishop.  And  it  may  be  onpe  for  all  observed*  thftt  U 
a  dean  or  prebendary,  or  other  spiritual  person,  be  made  a  bishop,  all  the  preferments  of 
which  he  was  before  possessed  become  void,  and  the  king  may  present  to  them  in  right  of 
his  prerogalive  royal.    They  are  not  void  by  the  election,  but  only  by  the  consecmtion. 

Every  diocese  in  England  is  divided  into  archdeaconries.  There  are  sixty  altof  ether; 
and  again  each  archdeaconry  is  subdivided  into  deaneries.  Deaneries  are  i^n  partisd  inte 
parishes,  towns,  and  hamlets.  The  divisions  into  parishes  were  not  done  at  first,  but  a  con* 
sidersble  time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  For  many  centuries  after  Christ,  every 
bishop  was  univeiml  incumbent  ot  h&i  diocese,  and  which  was  originally  called  a  parish. 
He  lived  at  the  mother  church  or  cathodial,  and  all  his  clergy  lived  in  common  with  him. 
Although  the  bishop  sent  out  deify  to  reside  constantly  in  newly  erected  staiions,  yet  he 
siiU  reserved  a  certain  number  in  his  cathednl  to  counsel  and  assist  him.  Tliese  were 
af  terwaids  named  deans  and  prebendaries,  or  canons. 

In  their  ori|riiia]  institution  arcfadeaoons  had  no  relation  to  the  diocese.  They  were  chesen 
by  the  bishop  to  have  the  chaiige  of  the  deacons,  who  are  the  lowest  order  in  the  church. 
By  degrees  this  office  became  universal,  and  they  began  to  share  with  the  bishop  in  his 
authority.  Their  proper  business  was  to  attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  to  direct  the  deacons 
and  other  inferior  officers  in  their  aevand  duties,  for  the  due  performance  of  divine  service. 
They  attended  the  bishop  at  ordinations,  and  assisted  him  in  managing  the  revenues  of  the 
ehuroh ;  but  did  not  possess  any  of  that  jurisdkstlon  either  in  the  cathedral  or  the  diocese, 
with  which  they  are  now  invested.  Tiie  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  960,  ordained  that 
no  bishops  shouM  be  placed  in  country  villages,  but  only  itinerant  or  visiting  presbyters. 
The  archdeacon  being  alway-s  near  to  the  bishop,  was  frequently  employed  by  him  in  visiting 
the  deiigy  of  his  diocese,  and  in  the  despatch  of  other  matters  rehHlng  to  the  episcopal  cure ; 
so  tliat,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cesitury,  the  archdeacon  seems  to  have  been  fiiliy 
possessed  of  the  chief  care  and  Inspection  of  the  dloceae,  In  subordination  to  the  bishop.  The 
canon  law  styles  the  archdeacon  the  bidup^s  eye.  In  the  bishop's  absence  he  has  power  to 
hold  riflitaticHis,  and,  under  the  bishop,  power  to  examine  candidates  for  holy  orders.  He 
also  gives  institution  and  induction  to  benefices.  He  excommunicates,  imposes  penaAoes, 
suspends,  oorrscts,  inspects  and  reforms  irreguhirities  and  abuses  among  the  clergy.  He  has 
the  charge  of  the  parochial  churches  witliin  the  diocese.  In  short,  he  supplies  the  bishop*s 
afasenee,  and  ie  his  vicegerent 

The  instittttion  of  deaneries  is  something  anakgousto  the  division  of  the  civU  government 
into  hundreds,  tithings,  and  frank  pledges.  Bearing  some  resemblance  to  this,  every  biahop 
divided  his  dioosse  hito  deaneries,  each  of  which  contained  a  district  of  ten  parish  churches. 
Over  every  such  deanery,  or  decennery,  the  bishop  appointed  a  dean.  In  England  there 
are  four  sorts  of  deans  and  deaneries.  The  first  is  a  dean  who  has  a  chapter  ooosisting  of 
prebendaries  or  canons  subordinate  to  the  bishop.  The  dean  and  his  chapter  are  the  bishopv 
counciltors  both  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  afihirs  of  his  diocsse.  This  council  became 
neosssary  after  the  subdivision  of  parishes,  when  the  whole  body  of  his  dergy  ware  disperwd 
throughout  his  dkwese.  This  coundl  was  instituted  to  assist  the  bishop,  that  the  burden  of 
the  whole  church  and  its  government  might  not  lie  entirely  on  the  bishop^  shoulden.  The 
Moond  Is  a  dean  without  a  chapter.  He  is  presentaHoet  and  has  cure  of  souls.  He  has 
a  court,  and  holds  jurisdiction,  but  is  not  subjject  to  the  bishop's  visitation.  The  third  dean 
Is  also  ecdesiasticaL  His  deanery  Is  dcnatwe,  but  he  has  no  cure  of  aouls.  He  has  a 
court,  and  holds  plea  and  Juriadictfon  within  his  peculiar,  of  all  eodesiastlcBl  matteni  and 
things.  The  fourth  are  the  rural  deans.  They  have  no  absolute  judidal  power,  but  are  to 
order  the  ecdesiastioal  afihirs  within  their  deanery  and  prednct  under  the  bishop's  or  arcb. 
deacon's  di  rections,  and  in  many  cases  act  as  the  bishop's  substitutes.  All  the  andent  deans 
were  dected  by  the  chapter,  by  conge  if  eUre  IhMn  the  king,  accompanied  by  letters  miaive 
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of  reoommendation,  fn  the  same  manner  as  the  bishops.    Those  which  have  bf«en  erected 
sinoo  the  RefomuUion  are  denative,  and  posnsrion  is  given  by  letten  patent  from  the 

AAer  the  bishops  disperBod  the  body  of  their  dergy  to  the  care  of  parochial  churehei^  they 
resenred  a  collie  of  priests  for  counsel  and  assistance  to  themselTeB,  and  tar  the  constant 
celebration  ot  divine  service  at  the  cathedral  church  of  the  dioooM.  Among  these  the  tenth 
permn  had  an  inspecting  or  presiding  power,  till  in  time  the  dean  swallowed  up  the  office  of 
all  the  inferior,  and  in  subordination  to  the  bishop  became  governor  of  the  whole  society. 
The  dean  had  authority  over  all  the  canons,  presbyters,  and  vicars.  He  gave  them  poBos- 
sion  when  instituted  by  the  bishop.  He  inspected  their  dischaige  of  the  cure  of  souIl  He 
convened  and  presided  in  chapters,  and  heard  and  determined  causes.  He  visited  aD  churches 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  once  in  three  yean.  Men  of  this  dignity  were  called 
ardttpmbytertj  because  they  had  a  superintendence  or  primacy  over  all  their  coU^e  of 
priestn  The  title  of  dean  is  a  title  of  dignity.  The  canons  require  deans  to  reside  at  their 
cathedral  churches  foursoore  and  ten  days  at  the  least,  conjuiictim  or  dtnsim,  in  tiwtiry  year 
at  least  And  while  there  he  is  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  good  hospitality,  unless 
he  Is  otherwise  hindered  by  good  and  weighty  reasons  known  to^  and  aUowed  by,  the  bishop. 
A  dean  and  chapter  is  a  body  corporate  spiritnaL  They  were  originally  selected  by  the 
bishop  as  his  council,  but  they  derive  their  oorpomte  capacity  from  the  crown.  By  degrees 
their  dependance  on  and  rehUion  to  the  bishop  grsduaily  diminished,  till  at  hst  the  liisbop 
has  little  more  power  left  to  him  than  that  of  visiting  them,  and  he  scarcely  nominates  the 
one  half  of  them.* 

III.  An  archdeacon  has  nn  eodeslaatiCBl  jurisdicUon  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
bishop,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  or  in  some  particular  part  of  it.  He  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  has  an  authority  which  was  originally  derived  from 
the  bishop,  but  is  now  independent  and  distinct  from  his.f  He  therefore  visits  the  deigy, 
and  has  his  separate  court  f«ir  punishment  of  oflenders  by  spiritual  censures^  and  for  hearing 
all  other  causes  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance. 

IV.  Rural  deans  are  very  ancient  officers  in  the  church,  but  axe  now  almost  grown  out 
of  use,  though  their  deaneries  still  subsist  as  an  eodesiastlGal  division  of  the  diocese,  or 
archdeaconry.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  bishop's  deputies,  phmted  all  round  his  diooeaa, 
for  the  better  inspection  of  the  parochial  clergy,  to  inquire  into  and  report  dilapidations,  and 
to  examine  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  were  aimed  in  minuter  matters  with  an  inferior 
degree  of  judicial  and  ooerdve  authority. 

y.  The  next,  and  indeed  the  most  uuiherons,  order  of  men,  in  the  system  of  ecdesiastical 
polity,  are  the  parsons  and  vicars  of  churches.  In  treating  of  whom  it  will  be  neoesuuy  lo 
mark  out  the  distinction  between  them ;  to  obserre  the  method  by  which  one  may  beooma 
a  pareon  or  vicar  \  briefly  notice  their  rights  and  duties;  and  hotly,  show  how  one  may  cease 
to  be  either.  § 

A  parson,  pertona  ecdesim,  is  one  that  has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parocUal 
churdi.  He  is  culled  parson,  pertona,  because  by  his  person  the  church  is  represented;  and 
he  is  himself  a  oorpontion  sole,  in  order  to  defend  and  protect  the  rightsof  the  church  which 
he  personates  by  a  perpetual  euocessioii.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  rector  or  governor  of 
the  church;  but  the  appellation  of  parson  (however  it  may  be  depreciated  by  fiuniUar, 
clownish,  and  indiscriminate  use)  is  the  most  legal,  and  most  honoumble  tiUe  that  a  parish 
priest  can  enjoy ;  because,  sa}^  Sir  Edward  Coke,  such  a  one,  and  he  only,  is  said,  vieem  stu 
personam  ecdeda  gerere,  A  panon  has  during  his  life  the  freehold  in  himself  of  the 
parsonage  house,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other  dues.  But  these  are  sometimes  eppropriatedi 
that  is  to  say,  the  l>enefioe  is  perpetually  annexed  to  some  spiritual  corporation,  either  sole 
or  aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  living,  which  the  hm  esteems  equally  capaUe  of 
providing  for  the  servfee  of  the  church  as  any  single  private  gentleman.  This  contrivanoa 
seems  to  have  sprung  lh>m  the  policy  of  the  monaBUc  orden^  who  have  never  been  defideDt 

*  Bums*  EccL  Iaw.  f  Ibid. 

§  Blackstone*s  Commentary,  Christian's  Edition. 
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ia  tubiile  iiiTuntious  tot  the  Increase  of  their  own  power  and  emoluments.  At  ibo  Ant 
esUbb'shment  of  parochial  clei;gy,  the  tithes  were  distributed  between  the  bishop  and  the 
incumbent  But  when  the  bishops*  sees  became  otherwise  endowed,  the  bishops  were 
prohibited  from  demanding  their  usual  share  of  the  tithes,  and  henoe  it  was  Inferred  by  the 
monasterieiy  that  a  small  part  was  sufficient  for  the  offidating  priest,  and  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  tiUies  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  their  fkatomities,  sulg'ect  to  the  burden 
of  rapaiiing  the  church  and  proridinf  for  its  constant  supply ;  the  endowment  of  which 
was  construed  to  be  a  work  of  the  most  exalted  piety.  And  therefore  they  begged,  and 
bought  for  masses  and  obits  and  sometimes  for  money,  all  the  adTowaons  within  their 
reach,  aiMl  then  appropriated  the  benefices  to  the  use  of  their  own  oorpoiutions.  But  it  was 
necasmry,  in  order  to  oomplete  such  appropriation  effectually,  to  obtain  the  king's  license 
and  the  bishop's  consent*,  because  some  time  or  other  either  the  king  or  the  bishop  might 
have  an  interest  by  hpse  in  the  presentation  to  the  benefice,  which  can  nerer  happen  if  it 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  corporation,  whksh  nerer  diee;  and  also  because  the  hiw 
npoees.a  confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not  consent  to  anything  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  patron's  consent  is  abo  neoeasBrUy  implied;  because,  as  was  befon 
obsenred,  appropriation  can  be  originally  made  to  none,  but  to  such  spiritual  corporation 
as  is  also  the  patron  of  the  church.  The  whole  being  indeed  nothing  else,  but  an  allowance 
for  the  patrons  to  retain  the  tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands^  without  presenting  any 
derk,  th«y  themselTes  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  church.  When  the  appropriation  is 
thus  made,  the  approprlatDis  and  their  sucoessora  are  perpetual  paiaons  of  the  church,  and 
must  sue  and  be  sued,  In  all  matten  concerning  the  rights  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of 
pareons. 

This  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and  the  chnrch  become  disappropriate,  two  wa}-6:  as 
first,  if  the  patron  or  apprepriator  presents  a  clerk,  who  is  instituted  or  inducted  to  the 
parsonage ;  for  the  incumbent  to  be  instituted  and  induoted,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
complete  paraon ;  and  the  appropriation,  being  once  severed,  can  never  again  be  reunited, 
unless  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  solemnities.  And  when  the  derk  so  presented  is  distinct 
firom  the  vicar,  the  rectory,  thus  vested  in  him,  becomes  what  is  called  a  tmecurci  because 
he  has  no  cure  of  souls,  having  a  vicar  under  him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Pro- 
fessor Christian  is  of  opinion,  that  the  appropriator  cannot  create  a  rinecure  rector.  Rut  if 
he  shottk)  dther  by  dedgn  or  mistake  present  his  derk  to  the  paiwnage,  it  is  held  that  the 
vicarage  wlU  ever  afterwards  be  dissdved,  and  the  incumbent  will  be  entitied  to  all  the  tithes 
and  dues  of  the  church  as  rector.  Wherever  a  rector  and  vicar  are  presented  and  instituted 
to  the  same  benefice,  the  rector  is  excused  all  duty,  and  has  what  is  properly  called  a  sinecure. 
But  where  there  is  only  one  incumbent,  the  benefice  is  not  in  law  a  dnecure,  though  there 
should  be  neither  a  church  nor  any  inhabitants  within  the  parish.  Abo  if  the  corporation 
which  has  the^appropriation  Is  dissolved,  the  parsonage  becomes  dimppropriate  at  common 
hiw,  because  the  perpetuity  of  person  is  gone,  which  Is  necessary  to  support  the  appropriation. 

In  this  manner  were  most,  if  not  all  of  the  appropriations  at  present  existing,  originally 
made ;  bdng  annexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends,  religious  houses,  nay  even  to  nunneries  and 
certain  military  ordera,  all  of  which  were  spiritual  corporations.  And  although,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions,  appropriations  may  be  made  at  the  present  day,  }'et  It  surdy  may  be 
questioned  whether  such  a  power  any  kmger  exists.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  at  this  day, 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  parish,  who  had  been  aoeustomed  to  pay  their  tithes  to  thdr  officiating 
minister,  couM  be  compelled  to  transfer  them  to  an  eodeslastical  corporation,  to  which 
they  might  perhaps  be  perfect  strangers.  Appropriations  are  said  lo  have  originated  from 
on  opinion  eagerly  inculcated  by  the  monks,  that  tithes  and  oUations,  though  -  payable 
to  some  church,  yet  were  an  arbitrary  donation,  which  might  be  given,  as  a  rewaid  for 
rdigioua  services  to  any  person  from  whom  he  received  those  servioesi  Till  the  monks 
got  complete  poasesrion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  they  spared  no  pains  to  nxam- 
mend  themselves  as  the  most  deserving  objects  of  the  gratitude  and  benoiaction  of  tliu 
parish.*     There  probably  have  been  no  new  appropriations,  dnce  the  dissdutloii  of  the 
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mooasteriM  by  Henry  VI 1 1.*  At  which  time  the  appropriatiene  of  the  wfenl  panonif  ei 
whieh  beloi^ed  to  then  nspeotfve  religloai  houen  (amoanting  to  more  than  ooo-thinl  of 
aU  the  pariiheB  in  EagluiA)  ivonld  haTo  been  by  the  rales  of  the  oommon  law  dinppro- 
priated,  had  not  a  daiue  In  theae  aiatatea  Intervened  to  give  them  to  the  Idng  in  aa  ample  a 
manner  at  the  alibol8,&e.,formeriy  held  the  mmo  at  the  tiBM  of  their  dioBoIalion.  Although 
thia  WW  for  fjom  being  deCmrible,  it  iraa  not  without  a  pieoedent  The  same  thing  was 
done  in  former  rdgns,  when  the  alien  priories^  that  is^  aneh  as  were  filled  by  fiveigneiB  only, 
were  disarived  and  given  te  the  crown.  From  theae  two  roots  h«ve  sprung  all  the  lay  appr»- 
priations  of  secular  panonages  which  we  now  see  in  the  kingdom.  Having  been  granted 
out  after  the  Reformation  by  the  crown;  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman  my%  "  these  are  now 
odled  impropriations,  as  being  impropeily  in  the  hands  of  kymen.'* 

These  apprepriatiqg  oorpontions,  or  religiona  hoaseS)  were  wont  to  depute  one  of  their 
own  body  to  perform  divine  service,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  in  those  parishss  in 
which  the  sodety  or  oorponUion  was  the  paison.  This  ofiiciating  minister  was  in  r«ility  no 
more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  ricegerent  of  the  appnpriator,  and  therefore  was  called 
vieariui  or  sicor.  His  stipend  waa  at  the  discretion  of  the  approprlatM',  who  was  however 
bound  of  common  right  to  find  somebody  to  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  temporalltiei^and 
to  the  bishop  for  the  spirltnalities.f  But  thia  was  done  in  so  scandalous  a  manner,  and  the 
parishes  suffered  so  much  by  the  appropriators*  (that  is  the  nundcs'}  neglect,  that  the  legis- 
lature waa  forced  to  interpose.  Accordingly  it  was  enacted,S  that  in  all  appropriatioiis 
of  chwches^  the  diooasan  biahop  shall  ordain  (in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  church)  a 
eompetsnt  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parishionera  annually ;  and  that  the  vioange 
fehall  be  nffidenUy  endowed.  It  aeems  the  parishes  were  frequently  sufieren,  not  only  by 
the  want  of  divine  service,  but  also  by  withholding  those  alms  which  had  formerly  been  col- 
lected for  the  poor ;  and  therefore  in  this  act  a  pension  is  directed  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  paroeUans^  as  well  ai  a  suflicient  stipend  to  the  vicar.  But  being  liable  to  removal 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator,  he  vfas  not  likely  to  insist  too  rigidly  on  the  legal  sufii- 
dency  of  the  stipend;  and  therefore  by  a  later  8tatute§  it  ia  ordained,  that  the  vicar  shall 
be  a  secular  person,  not  a  member  of  any  religious  house;  that  he  shall  be  vicar  perpetual, 
and  not  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the  monastery ;  that  he  shall  be  canonically  instituted  and 
Indicted,  and  be  snffidently  endowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  biahop  for  theae  three  express 
purposes :  **  to  do  divine  service,  to  teach  the  people,  and  to  keep  hospitality."  The  endow- 
menla  in  conaequenoe  of  theae  statutei^  have  usually  been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe  or  land 
belonging  to  the  panonage,  and  a  particuhur  share  of  the  tithes  which  the  appropriators  found 
it  most  troublesome  to  collect,  and  which  are  therefore  generally  called  privy  or  small  tithes^  the 
greater  or  praodlal  tithea  being  still  reserved  to  their  own  use.||  But  one  and  the  same  rule 
was  not  observed  in  the  endowment  of  all  ricarages  :  hence  some  are  more  UlwraQy,  and 
some  more  scantily  endowed ;  and  hence  the  tithes  of  many  things^  as  wood  in  particular, 
are  In  some  parishes  rectorial,  and  In  others  are  vicarial  tithesi 

From  this  act  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  vicanges.^  Before  this  time  the 
Tioar  in  general  waa  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  curate,  and  when  the  church  waa 
appropriated  to  a  monastery,  he  waa  generally  one  of  their  own  body,  that  is^  one  of  the 
rsguhtf  dergy.  The  monk%  who  lived  aecundum  reguia*^  that  is,  according  to  the  rules 
of  thdr  respective  houses  or  sodeties,  were  denominated  regular  deigy,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  parochial  deigy,  who  performed  thdr  ministry  in  the  world,  m  ataUo^  and  who  from 
thence  were  called  $ecMktr  deigy*  All  the  tithes  or  dues  of  the  churoh,  of  right  beloi^ed  to 
the  rector,  or  to  the  appropriator  or  impropriator,  who  hare  the  same  rights  as  the  rector ; 
and  the  vicar  is  only  entitled  to  that  portion  which  is  expressed  in  his  endowment,  or  what 
his  predecessors  have  enjoyed  by  immemorial  prescription,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  grant 
or  endowment.  And  where  there  is  an  endowment,  he  may  in  general  recover  all  that  is 
contained  in  it ;  and  he  may  still  retain  what  he  and  his  predecessors  have  enjoyed  by  pre- 
scription, though  not  expressed  in  it ;  for  such  a  prescription  amounts  to  evidence  of  another 

*  87  atid  31  Henry  VIII.  f  Selden  on  Tithes.  %  15  Richaid  II.,  c.  6» 

S  Henry  I V.,  c  1.  y  See  artfcle  Tithes.  1  Henry  IV. 
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eoDsbtent  endowment  Lord  Eldon  has  declared,  that  if  a  riear  enjo3fi  property  not  men- 
tioned  In  an  endowment,  and  has  never  within  the  time  of  memory  ponesMd  what  is  expready 
contained  !n  it,  a  Jury  might  pressme  thai  he  had  the  former  in  Ken  of  the  latter.  Theso 
endowments  frequently  invest  the  vicar  with  some  part  of  the  great  tithes;  therafbre  tlio 
words  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  have  no  definite  slgnifleation.  B«t  great  and  small  tithes 
are  technical  terms,  and  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  accnrately  defined  and  distinguished  by 
thehw. 

The  distinction,  therelbre,  of  a  parson  and  a  vicar  is  this.  The  parMn  has,  for  the  msM 
part,  the  whole  right  to  all  the  eodesiasticBl  dues  in  his  parish ;  but  a  vicar  has  genenllyan 
appropriator  over  him ,  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  eflfeet  perpetiad 
curate,  with  a  standing  salary.  At  the  diaoliiUon  of  the  monasteries^  aD  tliese  appropriations 
were  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  king  granted  ont  to  diflerent  ikmilies^  and 
are  now  called  impropriations.  In  some  appropriated  churches,  no  perpelnal  vicar  has 
ever  been  endowed ;  in  which  case  the  officiating  minister  is  appointed  by  the  appropriator 
and  is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  In  some  pkoes  the  vicarage  has  been  oonsidenbly 
augmented  by  a  birge  share  of  the  pnsdial  tithes,  and  was  greaUy  assisted  by  the  statute  29 
Charies  11.,  enacted  in  ihvour  of  poor  vican  and  curates,  which  rendered  such  temporary 
augmentations  as  wen  made  by  the  appropriatora  perpetuaL 

The  method  of  becoming  a  parson  or  vicar  is  much  the  same.  To  both  four  requirftes 
are  equally  necessary :  holy  onien,  presentation,  institution,  and  induction.*  By  common 
Uiw,  a  deacon  of  any  age  might  be  instituted  and  fasduoted  to  a  pamnage  or  vicarage^ 
It  was  ordained  in  the  reign  of  EUabetb,  that  no  person  under  twenty-three  yean  of  age, 
and  in  deacon's  ordere,  should  be  presented  to  any  benefice  with  cure;  and  if  he  were 
not  ordained  priest  within  one  year  after  his  induction,  ho  shouM  h^^io  facto  deprived. 
Now  by  statutef  no  person  is  capable  of  being  admitted  to  any  benefice,  unless  he  has  been 
first  ordained  a  priest,  and  then  in  the  language  of  the  taw  he  is  a  derfc  in  qrden  *,  and  he 
cannot  take  the  order  of  priesthood  till  he  be  full  four  and  twenty  yean  of  i^e.  But  if  he 
obtain  orders,  by  money  or  corrupt  practices,  (which  seems  to  be  the  true,  though  not  the 
common  notion  of  simony,}  the  person  giving  such  orden  Ibrfeits  L.40,  and  tlie  person 
receiving,  L.lO,  and  is  incapable  of  anyeodesiastiGa]  preferment  for  seven  yean  afterwards. 

Any  clerk  may  be  presented  to  a  parKmage  or  vfearage,  so  may  also  a  layman,  but  he  must 
take  priest's  orden  before  his  adminion  i\  that  is,  the  patron,  to  whom  the  advowson  of  the 
church  belongs,  may  ofier  his  derk  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  instituted.  But  when  a 
derk  is  presented,  the  bfahop  may  refuse  him  on  many  accounts:  as,  1.  If  the  patron  Is  ex- 
communicated, and  remains  in  contempt  forty  daysL  Or,  S*  if  the  derk  be  unfit,  wiiich  un- 
fitness is  of  several  Idnds.  First,  with  rq^ard  to  his  pereon;  as  if  he  be  a  bastard,  an  outlaw, 
an  excommunicate,  an  alien,  under  age,  and  the  like.  Next  with  regaid  to  his  fidth  or 
morals;  as  for  any  particnhur  heresy,  or  vice  that  is  malum  in  te.  If  the  bishop  alleges 
only  in  generals,  as  that  he  is  an  inveterate  schismatic,  or  objects  a  fiiult  that  is  malum  prth- 
hibUum  merdy,  as  haunting  taverns,  playing  at  unlawful  games,  or  the  like  ;  it  is  not  good 
cause  of  reftasal.  Or,  lastly,  the  derk  may  be  unfit  to  discharge  the  pastoral  office  for  want 
of  learning.  In  any  of  which  cases  the  bishop  may  refuse  the  derk.  In  case  the  reftasal  is 
for  heresy,  schism,  inability  of  learning,  or  other  matter  of  eededastieal  cognisance,  then 
the  bishop  must  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  such  caun  of  refusal,  wImh  being  usually  a  lay- 
man, is  not  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  it,  else  he  cannot  present  by  lapse ;  but  Lf  the 
cause  be  temporal,  then  he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice. 

If  a  patron  brings  an  action  at  law  against  the  bishop  for  refusing  his  derl^  the  bishop 
must  assign  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  the  fact  admitted,  the 
Judges  of  the  king's  court  must  determine  its  vaUdity,  or  whether  It  be  a  sufficient  cause  of 
refusal ;  but  if  the  fiict  be  denied,  it  must  be  detennined  by  a  jury.  If  the  cause  be  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  (as  heresy,}  the  tact,  if  denied,  shall  also  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If 
the  fSact  be  admitted  or  found,  the  court  upon  oonsullatlon  and  advice  of  learned  divines  shall 

*  See  Art.  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  post. 
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decide  its  sufficiency.  If  the  cause  be  want  of  learninf ,  the  bishop  need  not  spedfy  in  what 
points  the  deric  is  deficient,  but  only  allei^e  that  he  is  deficient,  because  the  examination  of 
the  fitness  of  a  person  presented  to  a  benefice  bdongs  to  the  eodesIastScal  judge.  But  because 
it  would  be  nugatory  in  this  case  to  demand  the  reason  of  refusal  from  the  ordinary,  if  the 
patron  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  determination,  who  has  already  pronounced  liis  cleric  to 
be  unfit :  therefore  if  the  bishop  returns  the  derk  as  deftdent  in  literature,  the  court  shall 
write  to  the  metropolitan  to  re-examine  him,  and  certify  his  qualifications ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop's certificate  is  final. 

If  the  bishop  makes  no  objections,  but  admits  the  patron's  presentation,  the  derk  so 
admitted,  is  next  to  be  instituted,  which  is  a  kind  of  investiture  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
benefice;  for  by  institution,  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the  derk*s 
chaiige.  At  his  institution,  the  vicar,  if  required  by  the  bishop,  took  an  oath  of  perpetual 
residence ;  but  this  is  not  now  required.  When  the  bishop  is  also  the  patron,  and  confers 
the  living,  the  presentation  and  institution  are  one  and  the  same  act,  and  are  called  a  colla- 
tion to  a  benefice.  By  iiistitutioii  or  collation  the  church  is  full,  so  that  there  can  be  no  fresh 
presentation  till  a  new  vacancy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  common  patron;  but  the  church  is 
not  ftdl  against  the  king  till  induction.  Nay,  even  if  a  clerk  is  instituted  upon  the  king's 
presentation,  the  crown  may  revoke  it  before  induction,  and  present  another  derk.  Upon 
institution  also,  the  deric  may  enter  on  the  parsonage  house  and  glebe,  and  take  the  tithes ; 
but  he  cannot  gnmt  or  let  them,  or  bring  an  action  for  them,  till  after  induction.  And 
when  a  derk  is  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  full  and  oomfdete  possession,  and  is  called  in  ]Rvr  persona  impenanata,  or  panon  impanonee. 

A  panon  or  vicar's  right  to  the  tithes  and  eodesiastiGal  due0»  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  tithes.  The  duties  laid  on  him  by  statute  are  so  numerous,  that  they  cannot  be 
redted  here.  I  shall  only  mention  the  artide  of  residence,  on  the  supposition  of  which 
the  law  styles  every  parochial  minister  an  incumbent  A  dergyman  willingly  abeendng 
himself  from  his  benefice  for  one  month  together,  or  for  two  months  in  the  year,  incurs  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds:  ill  health,  or  inevitable  absence,  is  however  an  exception  to  the 
penalties.  The  bishop,  in  his  court,  may  compel  the  residence  of  all  dergy  who  have 
the  cure  of  souls  within  his  diocese.  This  extends  to  aU  archdeaconries,  deaneries^  and 
dignities  hi  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  Those  whoJuve  two  benefices  or  dignitiea^ 
upon  each  of  which  residence  is  required,  must  reside  upon  one  or  the  other.  Chaphuns 
to  the  Idng  or  othera,  are  however  exempted  during  their  attendance  in  the  household;  and 
also  all  heads  of  houses,  magistiates,  and  profesmrs  in  the  universities^  and  all  students  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  residing  there  homa  fide  for  study.  The  king  can  give  a  license  to  his 
chaplains  for  nonresidence,  even  whilst  they  do  not  attend  his  household ;  but  noblemen's 
chaplains  are  only  excused  during  their  actual  attendance  on  their  kirds  or  ladies.  Lc^ 
residence  is  not  only  in  the  parish,  but  also  in  the  parsonage  house,  if  there  be  one;  for  it 
has  been  resdved  that  residence  is  intended  not  only  for  serving  the  cure  and  for  hospital]  ty» 
but  also  for  maintaining  the  house,  that  the  successor  may  also  keep  hospitality  there.  And 
if  there  be  no  parsonage  house,  then  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  hire  one,  in  the  same  or  some 
neighbouring  parish.  An  act  of  parliament*  provides  for  raising  money  on  ecdesiastical 
benefices,  to  be  paid  off* annually  by  decreasing  instalments,  and  to  be  expended  in  rebuilding 
or  repairing  the  houses  bdonging  to  such  benefices.  This  act  enables  the  incumbent,  when 
there  is  no  parsonage  house,  or  where  it  is  so  ruinous  as  not  to  be  repaired  with  one  year's 
income  of  the  living,  to  borrow,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  bishop,  upon  mortgage 
of  the  living,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  years'  dear  value,  to  be  hud  out  in  repairs,  building, 
or  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  becoming  a  parson  or  vicar;  but  there  are 
many  ways  of  ceasing  to  be  one.  1.  By  death.  2.  By  cession,  in  taking  another  benefice ; 
for  by  statute*  if  any  one  having  a  benefice  of  L.8  per  annum,  or  upwards^  according  to  the 
present  valuation  in  the  king's  books,  accepts  any  other,  the  first  shall  be  adjudged  void« 
unless  he  obtains  a  dispensation,  which  none  is  entitled  to  have  but  the  king's  chaplain,  and 

♦  17  Geo.  111.,  c.  53. 
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others  therein  mentlcned,  the  brethren  and  sons  of  lords  and  knights,  and  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  divinity  and  bivr  admitted  by  the  univenilies ;  and  a  vacancy  thus  made  for 
want  of  a  dispensation  is  called  a  cession.  In  the  case  of  a  cession  under  the  statute,  the 
church  is  so  fiur  void  upon  institution  to  the  second  living,  that  the  patron  may  take  natioe 
of  it,  and  present  if  he  pleases ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  bpse  will  not  incur 
from  the  time  of  institution  against  the  patron,  unless  notice  be  given  him ;  but  lapse  will 
incur  from  the  time  of  induction  without  notice.  &  By  consecration ;  for,  as  was  before 
mentioned,  when  aiderk  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  his  other  preferments  are  void  from 
the  moment  of  hb  consecration.  But  there  is  a  method  by  the  ihvour  of  the  crawn,  of 
holding  such  living  in  commendam,  Ctjmmenda^  or  eceletia  commendata,  is  a  living  com- 
mended by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  a  derk,  to  hold  till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided  for  it 
This  may  be  temporary,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  perpetual ;  being  a  kind  of  dispen- 
sation to  avoid  the  vacancy  ef  the  living,  and  is  called  a  commenda  retmere.  These  com- 
mendams  are  now  seldom  or  never  granted  to  any  but  bishops,  and  In  that  case  the  bishop 
is  made  commendatory  of  the  benefice,  while  he  continues  Ushop  of  such  a  diocese  only,  as 
the  object  is  to'  make  it  an  addition  to  a  small  bishopric.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
grant  it  to  a  bishop  for  his  life,  who  might  afterwards  be  translated  to  one  of  the  richest 
sees.  There  is  also  a  commenda  rec^inv,  which  is  to  take  a  beneftoe  de  novo,  in  the  bishop's 
own  gift,  or  the  gift  of  some  other  patron  consenting  to  the  same;  and  this  is  the  same  to 
him  as  institution  and  induction  are  to  another  deigymaii.  4.  By  resignation.  This  is 
of  no  avail,  till  accepted  by  the  bishop,  into  whose  hands  the  resignation  must  be  made. 
But  it  seems  to  be  dear,  that  the  bishop  may  refuse  to  accept  a  resignation,  upon  a  suAdent 
cause  for  his  refusal.  Whether  he  can,  merdy  at  his  wiU  and  pleasure,  refuse  to  accept 
a  resignation,  without  any  cause,  and  who  shall  finally  judge  of  the  suffidency  of  the  cause, 
and  by  what  mode  he  may  be  compdled  to  accept,  are  questions  undedded.  5i  By  depri- 
vation. Either,  first,  by  sentence  dedantory  in  the  eodesiastlcal  court,  for  fit  and  suffident 
causes  allowed  by  tlie  common  Uiw ;  such  as  attainder  of  treason  or  felony,  or  convictlan  of 
other  in&mous  crimes  in  the  king's  courts :  for  heresy,  infidelity,  gross  immorality,  and  such 
like.  Or,  secondly,  in  pursuance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which  dedare  the  benefice  void ; 
for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect,  or  else  some  malfeasance  or  crime;  as,  for  simony,  Ibr 
maintaining  any  doctrine  derogatory  of  the  king's  supremacy,  or  of  the  thirty-nine  artides, 
or  of  the  book  of  common  prayer.  For  neglecting  after  institution  to  read  the  lituigy  and 
artides  in  the  church,  or  to  make  the  declarations  against  popery,  or  take  the  abjuration  oath. 
For  using  any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  l!Jigkmd;  or  for 
absenting  himself  sixty  days  in  one  year  fiiom  a  benefice  bdonging  to  a  popish  patnm,  to 
which  the  derk  was  presented  by  dther  of  the  universities.  In  all  which  and  simikir  cases, 
the  benefice  Is  ipso  facto  void,  without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation. 

VI.  A  curate,  though  in  full  priesfs  orders,  is  the  fewest  degree  in  the  church.  He  is 
In  the  same  state  that  a  Ticar  formerly  was,  an  ofiiciating  temporary  minister,  instead  of 
the  proper  incumbent  There  ara  also  what  are  called  perpetual  curades,  where  all  the 
tithes  are  appropriated,  and  no  vicarage  endowed,  but  Instead  the  perpetual  curate  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  appropriator.  With  regard  to  the  other  spedes  of  curates,  they  are  the 
objects  of  some  particuhur  statutes,  which  ordain,  that  such  as  serve  a  ehurdi  during  its 
vacancy,  shall  be  paid  such  stipend  as  the  bishop  thinks  reasonable,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
vacancy.  If  that  be  not  suffident,  by  the  soooessor,  within  fourteen  days  after  he  takes 
possession.  Likewise,  if  any  rector  or  vicar  nominates  a  curate  to  the  bishop  for  license  to 
serre  the  cure  in  his  absence,  the  bishop  shall  settle  his  stipend  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
not  exceeding  Ii.50  per  annum,  nor  less  than  L.20;  and  on  fiillura  of  payment  may  sequester 
the  profits  of  the  benefice. 

The  act  of  Geoi^e  III.  has  made  such  considerable  alterations  In  the  law  respecting 
curates,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  some  of  Its  provisions. 

When  any  person  becomes  Incumbent  of  a  benefice,  and  does  not  reside  upon  it,  (unless 
he  has  a  legal  exemption  fh>m  residence,  or  a  license  to  reside  out  of  the  parish,  or  the  house 

•  81  Henry  VIII. 
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uf  reridenc*),  the  bishop  shall  appoint  a  salary  to  the  lioensed  ciinte,  iiot  less  than  LiV  per 
annum,  or  tho  annual  Talne  ol  the  beneAce,  if  the  graes  value  does  not  amount  to  that  sum  ; 
nor  leas  than  L.100  per  annum,  or  the  whole  value,  if  the  f  roes  value  does  not  amount  to 
L.100  per  annum,  and  the  population  amounts  to  or  eioeeds  SOO ;  nor  less  than  L.190  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  value  where  the  gross  value  does  not  amount  to  L.190  per  annum,  and 
the  population  amounts  to  or  exceeds  600;  nor  leas  than  L.l^  per  annum,  or  the  wbol>* 
vahie  as  above,  if  it  does  not  amount  te  L.150  per  annum,  and  the  popuhuion  amounts  to  or 
eaeeeds  1000.  Where  the  aetual  annual  value  of  any  benefice  exceeds  L.400,  the  bishop 
may  asrig n  L.100  per  annum  to  the  curate,  though  the  population  do  not  amount  to  300; 
and  where  the  income  exceeds  L.400,  and  the  population  does  not  amount  to,  or  exceed  fiOO. 
a  farther  provision  of  L^  per  annum.  In  all  cases  of  nonresidence  from  sickness,  age,  or 
other  unavoidable  causes,  the  bishop  may  fix  smaller  sabuies  at  his  discretion.  The  aaJary 
of  a  curate  who  serves  interdiangeably  with  his  incumbent  at  dilTerent  benefices  bdoi^ng 
to  the  nme  incumbent,  shall  not  exceed  that  allowed  under  the  act  fiir  the  laigest  of  these 
benefices,  nor  be  leas  for  that  of  the  smallesL  Ail  oontracts  between  incumbents  and  euntes 
in  fraud  or  derofation  of  this  act  are  void  «i6  initio.  Where  the  curate's  salary  is  equal  to 
the  gross  value  of  the  benefice,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  all  deductions,  for  charges  and  eu^ii^ 
legally  affecting  it,  and  to  any  Ion  or  diminution  of  it  not  arising  from  defiuiJt  of  the  incum- 
bent And  in  all  such  cases  the  incumbent  may  deduct  any  sum  expended  in  repairing  the 
chancel,  or  house  of  residence  with  its  appurtenances,  and  not  exceedli^  one-fourth  of  the 
salary.  When  Uke  incumbent  is  nonresident  lor  four  months  in  the  year,  the  Usbop  may 
allot  the  house  of  residenoe  to  the  curate  during  the  time  he  shall  serve  the  curt,  or  daring 
the  incumbent^s  nonresidenoe.  Or  if  the  curate  be  assigned  a  saUry  not  less  than  the  groos 
annual  value  of  the  benefice,  and  lives  in  the  house  of  residenoe,  he  shall  then  pay  aU  the 
taxes  and  parish  aflseasmenis  of  the  house  durii^  his  residenoe.  On  three  months'  notice 
from  the  bishop,  the  curate  must  deliver  up  possession  of  the  house  of  residence  to  the 
incumbent,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  f<yr  each  day  of  wrongful  pomesnon ;  and  in  the  event  at 
a  vacancy,  he  is  to  quit  the  same  within  three  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  new 
incumbent,  on  his  requirii^  him  so  to  do,  with  one  montli's  notice  to  quit  Lastly,  when- 
ever  the  ecdesiastical  duties  of  a  benefice  are  inadequately  performed,  or  the  incumbest 
iiiylecta  to  appoint  a  curate  during  his  nonreeidenoe,  the  bishop  is  empowered  to  licenn  and 
appoint  a  curate  with  a  safairy. 

VII.  Churchwardens  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church,  and  repreaentatives  of 
the  body  of  the  parish.  They  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  minister,  sometimes  by  the 
parish,  and  sometimes  by  both  together,  as  custom  directs.  They  are  taken,  in  thvour  of 
the  church,  to  be  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  corporatkin  at  the  common  law;  that  is,  they 
are  enabled  by  that  name  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  bring  actions  for 
them,  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  parish.  Yet  they  nuiy  not  waste  the  church  goods,  but 
may  be  removed  by  the  parish,  and  then  called  to  account  by  action  at  common  law ;  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calliqg  them  to  account,  but  by  fint  removing  them;  for  none  but 
their  suoosssois  can  letgaUy  do  it.  As  to  lands  or  other  real  property,  as  the  church,  church- 
yard, Ir.,  they  have  no  wrt  of  interest  therein :  but  if  any  damage  is  done  thereto,  the 
panon  only  or  vicar  shall  have  the  action.  Their  office  aim  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpose;  but  these  are  recoverable  only  in  the  ecdesiastfcai 
court  They  ara  also  Joined  with  the  overseers  in  the  care  and  maintenanoe  of  the  poor. 
They  are  to  levy  a  shiUing  liorfeituro  on  all  such  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on  Sundays  and 
hdydays ;  and  aro  empowered  to  keep  all  persons  orderiy  while  there.  To  which  end  it  has 
been  heki,  that  a  churehwarden  may  Justify  the  puUmg  off"  a  man's  hat,  vrithout  bdng 
guilty  of  either  an  asmult  or  trespass.  There  are  also  a  multitude  of  other  petty  parodiial 
powers  committed  to  their  chaige  by  several  acts  of  p^rHai^Ayit^ 

Parish  clerks  and  sextons  are  also  regarded  by  the  common  Uw  as  persons  who  have 
f^holds  in  their  offices ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  be  punished,  y^t  they  cannot  be 
deprived,  by  ecclesiastical  censurea.  Formeriy  the  parish  derk  was  frequently  in  holy 
orden,  and  mme  are  m  to  this  day.  He  is  generally  appointed  by  the  incumbent,  but  by 
custom  may  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants;  and  if  such  custom  appears,  the  court  of  king's 
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bench  will  '^nni  a  mandamus  to  the  archdeacon  to  ewear  him  in,  fbr  the  ettabUehineDt  of 
the  custom  tunu  it  into  a  temporal  or  dvil  right.* 


RELATIONS  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

The  principal  relations  in  private  life  consist  of,  I.  Husband  and  wife; 
II.  Parent  and  child;  III.  Guardian  and  ward;  IV.  Master  and  servant. 

I.  Husband  and  wife. — That  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  wac 
instituted  by  God  himself,  is  evident  from  the  two  first  chapters  in  the 
Bible.  Man  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  in  the  image  of  God;  or  as  the 
apostle  explains  these  words,  in  '^  righteousness  and  true  holiness/'f  and 
**  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.''t 
Immediately  after  the  creation,  and  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  same  day, 
God  who  alone  could  confer  it,  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living 
creature,  and  over  all  the  earth,  commanding  him  to  subdue  it,  and  to 
increase  and  multiply  in  it.  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  a  help,  meet  for 
him.  God  took  one  of  Adam's  ribs  and  made  of  it  a  woman,  which  is  an 
evident  token  of  her  natural  dependance  and  subjection  to  him.  Her 
Creator  brought  her  unto  Adam,  a  just  precedent  for  the  universal 
practice  of  the  woman's  father  or  nearest  of  kin  giving  her  away.  It  is 
also  another  symptom  of  her  natural  inferiprity.  On  this  occasion  Adam 
exercised  his  right  of  sovereignty,  by  naming  her  both  Eve  and  woman^ 
because  she  was  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  In  virtue  of  his 
universal  dominion  and  sovereignty,  he  enacted  that  statute,  which  has 
ever  since,  been  recognized  and  obeyed  in  aU  countries  both  civilized  and 
barbarous  :  ^^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  fle8h.**§  This  statute  was 
confirmed  by  our  blessed  Lord,  repeating  the  identical  words.||  After  the 
unfortunate  transaction  between  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the  Almighty  again 
renewed  Adam's  charter.  ^'  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  soirow  and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  aver 
thee,^*  This  divine  institution  has  accordmgly  been  observed  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  country  there  has  been  some  religious  way  of  entering 
into  this  holy  estate.  The  church  of  Scotland  acknowledges  that  ^'  mar- 
riage was  ordained  for  the  mutual  help  of  husband  and  wife;  for  the 
increase  of  mankind  with  a  legitimate  issue,  and  of  the  church  with  an 
holy  seed ;  and  for  preventing  of  uncleanness."^     And  the  church  of 

*  BlackBtone's  Commentaries,  with  Professor  Christian^!  Notei.— Bums'  Ecdesiasticd 
Law.— Gibson's  C(Mter.-.Tomline's  Iaw  Diet— Bell's  ditto, 
f  Eph.  iv.  24.  t  Col.  »i.  10.  j  Gen.  ii.  24.  ||  Matth.  xix.  6.  Mark  x.  7. 

f  Confesion  of  Faith,  zxiv.  sec.  2.    Eph.  v.  31 . 
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Ifiii^UMl  aajn  R  <^  is  an  honourable  estate,  insUttited  of  God  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency,  signifying  unto  us  the  mystical  union  that  is  betwixt 
Christ  and  his  chuitsh :  which  holy  estate  Christ  adorned  and  beantified 
with  his  presence  and  first  miracle  that  he  wrought  in  Cana  of  Galilee; 
and  is  commended  of  Si  Paal  to  be  htmourable  among  all  men;  and 
therefore  is  not  by  any  to  be  enterprised,  nor  taken  in  hand,  unadTisedly, 
lightly,  or  wantonly,  to  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts  and  appetites,  like  brute 
beasts  that  have  no  understanding;  but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly, 
soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  duly  considering  the  causes  for  which 
matrimony  was  ordained.  Firsty  It  was  ordained  for  the  procreation  of 
children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  praise  of  his  holy  name.  Secondly ^  It  was  ordained  for  a  remedy 
against  sin,  and  to  avoid  fornication;  that  such  persons  as  have  not  the 
gift  of  continency  might  marry,  and  keep  themselves  undefiled  members  of 
Christ's  body.  Thirdly^  It  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help, 
and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity 
and  adversity.*  "  Marriage,"  says  the  apostle,  ^'  is  honourable  in  all, 
and  the  bed  undefiled;  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  jodge."*!- 
Eve  received  her  life  from  Adam,  as  the  church  did  from  Christ  She 
was  taken  out  of  Adam's  side  when  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep.  After 
Christ  was  dead,  the  sacraments  of  water  and  llood  flowed  out  of  his 
skle,  that  is,  baptism,  whereby  we  are  bom  again  unto  Christ,  and  the 
sacrament  of  his  blood,  whereby  we  are  nourished  unto  eternal  life. 
**  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.") 
^<  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife, 
and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.  Let  the  husband  render 
unto  the  wife  due  benevolence  ;  and  likewise  also  the  wife  unto  the  hus- 
band. The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body,  but  the  husband : 
and  likewise  also  the  husband  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body,  but  the 
wife.''^  '^  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord, 
let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband;  but,  and  if  she  depart, 
let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband :  and  let  not 
the  husband  put  away  his  wife.  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  : 
if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwdl 
with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman  that  hath  an 
husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not 
leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband,  else  were  your  children 
unclean  :  but  now  are  they  holy.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him 
depart     A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  m  such  eases :  but 

*  The  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Marriage,  Book  of  Common  Pnyer. 

f  Heb.  xiii.  4.  \  Mark  x.  9.  \l  Cor.Vii.  S~^ 
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CM  hath  called  na  to  peace.  For  what  knowert  tliou,  O  wilb,  whetlMr 
thou  shalt  gave  tby  kiiabaDd,  or  haw  knawest  thou,  O  mao,  whether  ihoa 
dialt  save  thj  wife/'*  ^<  Wires  submit  joiineLvei  luito  your  own  husbandB, 
as  unto  the  Loiid.  For  the  hnshaod  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ 
Is  the  head  of  the  churchy  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  bodj.  Therefi^xe 
as  the  chttxch  is  subject  unto  Ohriit,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own 
hvflhenda  in  ever  jtUog.  Husbands  lave  your  wives,  even  as  duist  also 
bved  the  chureh,  and  gave  hiaself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
It  with  the  washmg  of  water  by  the  word;  that  he  might  present  it  unto 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  q>ot,  or  wrioUe,  or  any  such  thmg; 
but  tluit  it  should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to  love 
theUr  wives  as  theu*  own  bodies :  he  that  loTeth  his  wife  loveth  hiaoself. 
For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh;  but  nourisheth  and  oberisheth 
it,  even  as  the  hard  the  church :  for  we  are  member  of  bis  body,  of  ha 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  stall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh. 
This  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  I  speak  coBcerning  Christ  and  the  church. 
Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  knfc  his  wife  even  as 
hfanself;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband/'f  «^  The  wife 
IS  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth;  but  if  her  husband  be 
dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will;  only  in  the  Lord. 
But  she  is  happier  if  sbe  so  abide,  after  my  judgment :  and  I  think  abo 
that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God."t 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  inquire  how  marriage  may  be 
contracted  or  made ;  and  shall  next  point  out  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  dissolved;  and,  lastly,  shall  take  a  view  of  the  legal  effects  and 
consequences  of  marriage. 

I.  Our  law  considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract. 
The  holiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left  enth^y  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law.  And  taking  it  in  this  civil  light,  the  law  treats  it  as  it  does  all  other 
contracts.  It  aUows  it  to  be  good  and  valid  in  all  cases,  where  the  parties, 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  were,  in  the  first  place,  mlUng  to  contract; 
secondly,  able  to  contract;  and  lastly,  dcttudly  did  contract,  ki  the  proper 
forms  and  solemnities  required  by  law. 

All  pemns  in  general  are  able  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage,  unless 
they  labour  under  some  particular  disabilities  and  incapacities.  And 
what  those  are,  i  shall  now  point  out 

These  disabilities  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  such  as  are  canonical,  and 
therefore  sufiicient  by  the  ecdesiastical  laws  to  avokl  the  marriage  in  the 
sphritual  court ;  but  in  law  these  only  make  the  marriage  voidable,  and 

*  I  Cor.  Yii.  10^16.  t  Eph.  v.  82—33.  X  1  Cor.  vii.  89,  40. 
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not  ip90  facto  Toid,  until  teDtenoe  of  nuUitj  be  pronouooed.  In  order  to 
a  rpgokr  marriage  in  England,  the  banna  moat  first  be  pnUiahed  daring 
dirine  aerrice  bj  the  miniater  of  the  parish  or  parishes  where  the  parties 
dwell  Whoever  has  anj  objection  against  «  marriage  must  make  appli- 
ci^tion  to  the  Inshop,  who,  if  he  see  cause,  maj  send  an  mMbUion  to  the 
parish  minister,  forbidding  him  to  proceed.  Bat  if  no  auch  inhibition  be 
aentj  the  minister  may  many  them  at  anj  lawfal  time  or  place.  At  the 
time  of  marriage,  howerer,  when  the  minister  prcmoances  these  words : 
'^  If  any  one  know  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  these  parties  should 
not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare,  or  else  for  ever 
hold  your  peaca''  Then  the  rubric  durects,  that  if  any  one  **  dedare  any 
objection  or  impediment,  and  give  security  to  the  persons  to  be  manied, 
to  the  fuU  damages  they  will  sustain  by  not  being  married,  that  he  shall 
prove  his  allegation,"  &c,  then  the  marriage  shall  be  deferred  till  ibe 
cause  be  determined,  or  the  parties  agreed. 

Lawful  impediments  are  three.  1.  Precontract^  when  one  or  both 
partiea  are  before  married,  or  are  pre-engaged  to  another  penon  by  a 
solemn  mutual  promise  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  a  suit  ia 
hereupon  commenced  in  some  ecclesiastical  court  If  satisfactorily  proved, 
precontract  dissolves  marriage  with  any  other  person,  even  though  it  may 
have  been  consummated;  by  statute  2  Edw.  VI.  9.  Affinity  or  con- 
sanguinity. To  know  who  are  too  near  of  kin  to  marry  together,  the 
following  table  of  degrees,  set  forth  by  authority  in  1563,  will  safficientfy 
demonstrate. 

A  Table  of  kxndekd  and  ArFXNirr,  wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  Ibrbidden  in 
Scripture,  and  by  our  Laws,  to  marry  together. 


A  Man  may  no(  fnarry  his 

1  Grandmother. 

2  Grindikther  8  Wife. 

3  Wife's  Gnmdmother. 

4  Father's  Sister. 
6  Mother's  Sister. 

6  Esther's  Brothei^  Wife. 

7  Mothers  Brother's  Wife. 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister. 

9  Wife^  Mother^  Sister. 

10  Mother. 

11  Stepmother. 
IS  Wife^  Mother. 

15  Daughter. 

14  Wife's  Daughter. 

16  Son^  Wife. 

16  Sister. 

17  Wife's  Sister. 

18  Brother's  Wife. 

19  Son's  Daughter* 


A  Woman  may  ntA  marry  with  her 
1  Grandfather. 
8  Grandmother's  Husband. 

5  Husband^  Grandfather. 
4  Father's  Brother. 

6  Mother's  Brother. 

e  Fathers  Sister^  Husband. 

7  Mother's  Sister's  Husbond. 

8  Husband's  Father's  Brother. 

9  Husband's  Mother's  Brother. 

10  Father. 

11  Stepfiither. 

18  Husband's  Father. 

13  Son. 

14  Husband's  Son. 

15  Daughter's  Husband. 

16  Brother. 

17  Husband's  Brother. 

18  Sisters  Husband. 
10  Son^  Son. 
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A  Man  mnatf  not  marry  hk 
SO  Daughtert  Daughter. 

21  Son's  Son's  Wife. 

22  Daughter'ft  Son*i  Wife. 

23  Wife^  SoniB  Daughter. 

24  Wife'a  Daughter's  Daughter. 

25  Brother's  Daughter. 

26  Sister's  Daughter. 

27  Brother<ii  Son's  Wife. 

28  Sister's  Son's  Wife. 

29  Wife'to  Brother^  Daughter. 
SO  Wife's  Sistefs  Daughter. 


A  Woman  may  not  marry  itnih  V«r 

20  Daughter's  Son. 

21  Son's  DaughteriB  Husband. 

22  Daughter's  Daughters  Husband. 

23  Husband's  Son's  Son. 

24  Husband's  Daughter's  Son. 

25  Brother's  Son. 

26  Sister^  Son. 

27  Brotner's  Daughters  Husband 

28  Sistor'A  Daughter's  Husband. 

29  Husband's  Brother's  Son. 
SO  Husband's  Sister's  Son. 


In  the  coune  of  nature  It  is  acaroelj  poflsible  that  any  one  should  ever 
marry  his  issue  in  the  fourth  degree.  Between  collaterals,  all  who  are  in 
the  fourth,  or  any  collateral  degree,  are  permitted  to  marry.  A  husband 
is  related  to  all  the  consangtanei  of  his  wife,  and  vice  versa,  the  wife  to 
those  of  her  husband.  The  husband  and  wife  being  considered  as  one 
flesh,  those  who  are  related  to  the  one  by  blood,  are  related  to  the  other 
by  affinity.*  Therefore;  after  his  wife's  death,  a  man  cannot  marry  her 
sister,  aunt,  or  niece.  But  the  relations  by  affinity  of  the  husband  are  not 
at  all  related  to  those  of  the  wife.  Two  brothers  therefore  may  marry  two 
sisters,  or  a  father  and  son  may  marry  a  mother  and  her  daughter. 

3.  Some  particular  corporeal  inBrmities,  also,  disable  parties  from  mar- 
riage. But  such  marriages  not  being  void  ab  initio^  but  only  voidable  by 
sentence  of  separation,  they  are  esteemed  valid  to  aU  civil  purposes,  unless 
such  separation  is  actually  made  during  the  life  of  the  parties.  For,  after 
the  death  of  either  of  them,  the  courts  of  common  law  will  not  suffer  the  ' 
spiritual  courts  to  dedare  such  marriages  to  have  been  void;  because 
auch  declaration  cannot  now  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the  parties. 

4.  Another  legal  disability  is  want  of  age  in  either  or  both  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  This  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  all  other  contracts,  on  account 
of  the  imbecility  of  judgment  in  the  contracting  parties;  a/ortiorij  therefore 
it  ought  to  avoid  this,  the  most  important  contract  of  any.  5*  Want  of 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  also  a  legal  incapacity,  if  either  of 
the  parties  be  under  twenty- one  years  of  age.  The  church  and  the  state 
both  combine  to  punish  the  clergyman  who  should  marry,  after  banns 
being  published,  any  parties  under  that  age,  without  having  the  express 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians.  By  the  sixty  second  canon  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  bishop  is  authorized  to  suspend  him  from  officiating  for 
three  years.  And  by  several  acts  of  parliament,  penalties  of  one  hundred 
pounds  are  laid  on  any  clergyman  who  marries  a  couple  either  without 
publication  of  banns,  (which  are  intended  to  give  notice  to  parents  and 

*  GibMu's  Godez. 
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guardianiy)  or  without  a  UeeDse,  to  obtain  wbich  the  eonseai  of  parents 
or  guardians  must  be  sworn  to.  And  by  the  statute  d6  Geo.  II.  it  is 
enacted  that  aD  marriages  celebrated  by  license,  (for  baans  suppose  notice,) 
where  either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one,  (and  not  being  a  widow 
or  widower,  who  are  supposed  to  be  emancipated  from  paternal  control,) 
without  the  father's  consent,  or^  if  he  be  not  linng,  of  the  mother,  oi 
guardian,  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

6.  Want  of  reason  is  a  most  powerful  incapacity,  for  without  a  cons- 
petent  share  of  it^  as  no  other,  so  neither  can  the  matrimonial  contract 
be  valid,  idiots  or  people  without  due  reason  being  always  considered 
as  minora,  and  therdbre  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  hiw. 
And  it  is  provided  by  act  of  parliament,  15  Geo.  II.,  that  the  marriage 
of  lunatics  and  persons  under  frenzies,  (if  declared  lunatics  under  a  com- 
mission, or  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by  any  act  of  parliament,) 
before  they  are  pronounced  to  be  of  sound  mind  by  the  lord  cfaaDcellor  or 
the  majority  of  such  trustees,  shall  be  totally  void.  Lastly,  the  partiee 
must  not  only  be  willing  and  able  to  contract,  but  must  aetaally  eontraoC 
themselves  in  due  form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good  eivil  marriage*  In  Eng- 
land no  marriage  is  at  present  valid,  unless  it  be  celebrated  in  some  parish 
church  or  public  chapel,  except  a  dispensation  be  procured  from  the  arck- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  It  must  also  be  preceded  either  by  the  publication 
of  the  banns  by  the  parish  minister  in  the  middle  of  the  public  swvice  in  the 
forenoon,  or  by  license  from  the  spiritual  judge.  And  it  is  also  indnpens- 
able,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  be  performed  by  a  pwson  in  holy  ordenL 
'  As  the  law  now  stands,  therefore,  we  may  upon  the  whole  collect,  that, 
by  the  temporal  law,  no  mairiage  is  ip$o  /aeto  void,  that  is  celebrated  1^ 
a  person  in  holy  orders, — in  a  parish  church  or  public  chapel,  or  elsewhere 
by  a  special  dispensation, — in  pursuance  of  banns  or  a  license — between 
angle  persons,— consenting, — of  sound  mind,— -and  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  yean.  And  no  marriage  is  voidable,  that  is,  can  be  dissolved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties;  nor  during  their 
Uves,  unless  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  precontract,  (if  that  still 
exists)— of  consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood— ^f  affinity  or  relation  by 
marriage — or  coporeal  imbecility,  if  it  subsisted  previous  to  the  marriage.* 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  chap.  xxiv.  sec  4, 
says,  *^  Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity  forbidden  in  the  word;  nor  can  such  incestuous  marriages  ever  be 
made  lawful  by  any  law  of  men,  or  consent  of  parties,  so  as  those  persons 
may  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  man  may  not  marry  one  of  his 
wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of 
her  husband's  kindred  nearer  of  blood  than  her  own." 
*  Blaclotone's  Commentaries. 
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Cousiin-gennai)  are  not  forbid  to  marry  by  any  law  of  God  or  man, 
except  the  pope's  canon  law,  which  is  happily  not  now  in  force  as  to  ifais 
particular,  being  for  ever  broken  up  by  the  39  of  Henry  VIII.  And  if 
cousins-german  are  not  prohibited,  then  they  who  are  more  remotdy 
related  cannot  be  under  any  restraint,  notwithstanding  that  by  the  same 
popish  canon  law,  not  only  real  relations  were  prohibited  irom  contracting 
marriage,  but  also  imaginary  ones.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
absurd  canons  of  the  papists,  any  man  and  woman  that  had  stood  as 
sureties  for  the  same  child,  or  had  at  its  baptism  laid  their  hands  on  it,  in 
order  to  take  it  out  of  the  ibnt  when  it  was  dipped,  if  such  were  the 
custom,  were  prohibited  from  marrying  together.  Nay,  to  such  an  extreme 
did  papists  carry  this  absurdity,  that  the  prohibition  extended  to  the  person 
who  baptized,  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  person  who  was  baptized.  For  by  popiA  casuistry  it  was  pretended 
that  by  this  means  a  spiritual  affinity  was  contracted.  Very  little  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  this  popish  law,  and  by  none  other  is  the  marriage  of 
cousins-german  prohibited.  It  will  be  remembered  in  the  interesting 
story  of  Tobit,  in  the  apocryphal  part  of  the  Bible,  that  the  angel  which 
accompanied  his  son  Tobias,  said  to  him,  *'  Brother,  to-day  we  shall  lodge 
with  Raguel,  who  is  thy  cousin :  he  also  hath  one  only  daughter,  named 
Sara.  I  will  speak  for  her,  that  she  may  be  given  thee  for  a  wife  :  for  to 
thee  doth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing  thou  only  art  of  her  kindred  ; 
and  the  maid  is  fair  and  wise.  Now,  therefore,  hear  me,  and  I  will  speak 
to  her  father;  and  when  we  return  from  Rages,  we  will  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage :  for  I  know  that  Raguel  cannot  marry  her  unto  another  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,*  but  he  shall  be  guilty  of  death,  because  the  right  of 
inheritance  doth  rather  appertain  unto  thee  than  to  any  other.^'f 

Before  any  can  be  lawfully  married  m  England,  the  banns  are  directed 
to  be  published  on  three  several  Sundays.  This  care  of  the  churoh  to 
prevent  clandestine  marriages,  b  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Tertullian 
tells  us,  that  in  his  time  all  marriages  were  accounted  clandestine  that 
were  not  published  beforehand  in  the  churoh.  The  design  of  these  banns 
18,  that  the  chureh  may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  lawful  impediment 
why  the  parties  may  not  be  joined  together  in  matrimony.  Some  parish 
officers  have  presumed  to  forbid  banns,  because  the  parties  have  been 
poor,  and  therefore  likely  to  create  a  charge  to  the  parish;  or  because 
the  man  has  not  been  an  inhabitant,  according  to  the  laws  made  for  the 
settlement  of  the  poor.  But  no  person  has  authority  to  forbid  the  min- 
ister to  proceed  in  pnblishing  the  banns,  but  the  bishop  only.  If  indeed 
the  minister  is  satisfied  that  any  of  the  before  mentioned  impediments 

*  Numb,  zzvii.  8.  zxxvl.  f  Tobit  vi.  10, 11,  1& 
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existy  be  ought  ia  reason  to  forbear  publication.  If  he  proceed,  under 
this  knowledge,  to  mairy  the  parties,  he  b  liable  to  censuie,  if  hb  know* 
ledge  of  the  impediment  can  be  proved.  But  the  minister  is  not  at  libertj 
to  stop  his  proceeding,  because  any  captious  or  maliewus  person,  without 
just  reason  or  authority,  takes  upon  him  to  forbid  him.  Povertj  is  no 
more  an  impediment  to  marriage  than  riches.  The  kingdom  can  no  more 
subsist  without  the  poor  than  without  the  rich.  And  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  banns  may  be  published,  and  marriage  solemnized, 
betwixt  two  persons  that  reside  or  sojourn  within  a  parish,  though  they 
be  not  fixed  inhabitants.  For  such  persons,  though  strangers  to  the  rest 
of  the  parish,  are  parishioners  as  to  the  minister ;  who  is  to  yisit  them  if 
they  are  sick>  to  give  them  the  sacraments  while  living,  and  bury  them 
when  dead.  And  on  their  part,  they  are  to  perform  the  duty  of 
parishioners  to  him;  that  is,  to  pay  tithes  and  offerings,  if  there  are  any 
to  be  demanded.  They  are  parishioners  in  all  respects,  except  only,  that 
if  they  fall  into  poverty,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  poor  laws. 
Neither  does  the  law  say,  that  any  man  is  made  liable  to  be  kept  by  a 
parish,  because  he  was  married  in  it  by  banns :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
these  temporal  laws,  relating  to  the  poor,  were  intended  to  alter  the  laws 
of  the  church,  which  both  by  custom  and  canon  has  all  along  permitted 
and  required  persons  to  have  the  banns  published,  and  the  marriage 
celebrated,  where  the  parties  dwell,  or  are  commorant.  And  the  rubric 
before  the  ofiBice  of  matrimony  is  to  the  same  purpose :  *'  if  they  dwell  in 
diverse  parishes,'' — '*  si  vncolunt  in  diversis  parcaciiSj*  says  theoM  Latin 
translation;  ^^  si  vivuntj'*  says  the  new;  but  in  publishing  the  banns,  the 
minister  may  cautiously  say,  *'  N  of  this  parish  sojourner .^* 

Some  clergymen  have  been  summoned  and  corrected  in  the  spiritual 
courts  for  solemnizing  marriages  in  churches  where  the  banns  were  not 
asked,  and  to  which  the  parties  married  did  not  belong  as  parishioners; 
although  they  had  a  certificate  of  the  banns  being  published,  under  the 
hand  of  the  minister  or  ministers  to  whose  parishes  they  belonged.  Thia 
was  forbid  by  ancient  canons,  as  well  as  by  the  sixty-second  canon  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  license  of  the  curate,  however,  to  whose 
parish  the  parties  belonged,  was  sufficient;  at  same  time  the  curate  must 
do  more  than  certify  the  publication  of  banns;  he  must  expressly,  under 
his  hand,  give  the  parties  leave  to  be  married  in  another  paridi  church, 
and  also  to  the  curate  of  that  other  church  to  marry  them.  And  indeed, 
by  the  constitution  of  archbishop  Peckham,  the  curate  of  any  parish  may 
license  his  parishioners  to  communicate  in  another  parish  church. 

By  both  ancient  and  modem  canons,  it  was  well  provided  that  marriages 
should  be  celebrated  in  facie  ecclesice^  in  the  face  of  the  church,  that  is, 
in  time  of  divine  service ;  but  this  practice  is,  as  if  by  universal  consent. 
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laid  asido.  Yet  in  matrimonial  cases  tried  before  the  consistory  court, 
the  judge  asks  whether,  during  the  time  the  marriage  in  question  was 
solemnized,  the  church  doors  were  open.  It  was  an  ancient  and  very  good 
custom,  and  which  stili  generally  preyails  in  England,  that  marriages  should 
not  be  celebrated  in  any  other  church  than  that  to  which  the  woman  belongs 
as  a  parishioner;  and  therefore  the  ecclesiastical  law  allows  a  fee  to  the 
clergyman  of  that  diurch,  whether  she  be  married  there  or  not.  And  this 
fee  was  ezpresdy  reserred  for  him  by  the  words  of  the  license,  according 
to  the  old  form;  but  it  is  said  that  this  has  been  refused  in  the  temporal 
courts,  because  it  is  generally  claimed  by  rirtue  of  the  canon  law,  which 
is  now  abrogated;  whereas,  were  it  demanded  as  due  by  prescription,  or 
inunemorial  custom,  within  such  a  parish  or  diocese,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  temporal  courts  would  allow  of  this  plea;  for  custom  is 
common  law. 

The  canons  of  the  church  of  England  do  not  allow  any  marriages  to  be 
celebrated  in  private  houses,  but  only  in  the  parish  church,  and  that  too 
only  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon.  In  Scotland 
marriages  take  place  almost  invariably  in  private  houses,  and  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  The  church  of  England  allows  none  but  a  lawful  minister  to 
tie  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Because  marriage  is  the  bond  and  foundation 
of  an  society,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  made  sacred,  and  adopted 
into  religion,  it  bemg  the  interest  of  mankind  that  it  should  be  kept 
inviolable.  Above  ^,  because  God  himself  married  the  first  man  and 
womauj  and  blessed  them,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them;  and  the  lawful 
minister  is  God's  representative  or  ambassador,  to  take  securities,  and  bless 
the  parties  in  God's  name.  The  church  allows  of  no  clandestine  marriages, 
and  for  the  better  security  against  such,  she  orders  that  all  marriages 
shall  be  celebrated  in  the  daytime,  for  those  who  mean  honestly  and 
honourably  need  not  be  ashamed  and  fly  the  light.  And  because  most 
people  are  more  serious  in  the  morning,  it  is  appointed  by  the  sixty-second 
canon  that  all  marriages  shall,  as  abeady  noticed,  be  solemnized  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve;  and  formerly  it  was  required  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  should  both  be  fasting  when  they  made  this  religious  vow 
in  the  presence  of  God,  by  which  means  they  were  preserved  firom  being 
incapacitated  by  drink  from  making  a  wise  and  voluntary  choice.  And 
that  this  rite  might  be  still  more  solemn,  it  is  expressly  required  in  England 
that  all  marriages  be  celebrated  in  the  church,  the  place  of  God's  especial 
presence,  before  whom  they  make  this  religious  covenant  at  his  holy  altar. 
It  is  also  enjoined  to  be  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  ought  to  attend  on  this  solemnity  to  testify  then  consent, 
and  to  join  with  the  minister  for  a  blessing  on  the  parties!  And  lastly, 
I  may  briefly  observe,  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  being  thus  attended 
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to  the  obiu€b,  wre  there  to  staod  at  the  altar,  tbe  man  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  womaa  on  the  left;  which  position  is  eziurenly  so  ofdered  io  the 
Latin  and  Greek  chnrehesL  But  among  the  Jews,  the  woman  stands  oo 
the  right  hand  of  her  intended  husband,  in  aUnaieB  to  that  pbee  of  the 
Psalms,  ^*  At  thy  tight  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold,*' 
&a*  Yet,  sinoe  the  right  hand  is  the  most  honourable  pbee,  it  is  in  all 
C  hristian  churches  assigned  to  the  man,  as  being  the  head  of  the  wife.  A  nd 
since  matounony  has  been  throughout  the  whole  world  reputed  a  religioua 
act,  it  is  Terj  fit  that  it  should  have  a  peculiar  office  for  its  performance. 
The  Greek  church  has  thiee  several  offices;  one  at  the  espausais^  another 
at  the  actual  marriage^  which  is  called  the  coronation^  and  the  third 
office  is  for  those  who  are  married  a  second  time.  In  England  the  marriage 
rite  is  composed  with  peculiar  judgment  and  piety,  and  alt  along  instructs 
those  who  are  to  be  joined  by  it  in  the  several  parts  of  their  duty;  and  as  it 
may  be  interesting  to  many,  I  will  here  add  a  brief  description. 

To  prevent  the  vain  and  loose  mirth  too  frequent  at  such  solemnities, 
the  office  of  matrimony  begun  with  a  grave  and  awful  preface,  which 
represents  the  sacred  action  to  which  the  parties  are  preparing  themselves, 
to  be  of  so  divine  an  original,  of  so  high  a  nature,  and  of  such  infinite 
importaoce  to  all  mankind,  that  they  are  not  only  vain  and  imprudent,  but 
even  impious  and  voki  of  shame,  who  will  not  lay  aside  all  lerity  and 
indecorum,  and  be  serious  and  composed  on  so  just  and  solemn  an  occasion. 
And  to  prevent  any  misfortuue,  into  which  the  two  parties  might  either 
inconsiderately  oit  rashly  run  by  this  mamage,  the  minister  charges  all 
who  are  present,  ^^  if  they  know  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  they 
may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together,  they  do  now  disclose  it,*'  before  the 
holy  bond  be  tied,  since  afterwards  they  cannot  be  heard  to  the  benefit  of 
either  party.  But  though  others  are  at  first  charged  to  discover  all  known 
impediments,  as  being  most  likely  to  reveal  them,  yet  the  minister  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  solemnization,  charges  the  parties  themselves,  as  being 
most  concerned,  to  reveal  them,  as  they  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment ;  since  If  there  shall  appear  any  just  objection  against  their 
marriage  afterwards,  they  must  necessarily  eithar  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
sin,  or  be  separated  by  an  eternal  divorce.  The  impediments  which  they 
are  so  solemnly  charged  to  reveal,  are  those  already  enumerated. 

If  the  congregation  present  allege  none  of  these  impediments,  and  none 
be  confessed  by  the  parties  themselves,  the  officiating  minister  proceeds  to 
the  solemnization  of  the  marriage;  which  being  a  formal  compact,  the 
muiiuil  consent  of  the  parties  is  first  asked,  because  their  consent  is  so 
essential,  that  the  marriage  is  not  good  without  it.  For  this  reason 
Rebekah*s  friends  asked  her  consent  before  giving  her  to  Isaacf 
*  Pttdm  xiT.  10.  f  Gen.  izif .  58. 
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And  m  Ae  finnett  kind  of  matrimony  among  the  anoknt  Romaoi,  iho 
parties  mutually  adced  each  othen'  oonMnt,  which  being  io  important 
and  umreml  a  euatom,  was  lor  thai  reason  adopted  into  the  office  for 
matrimony  in  all  Ghrigtian  oountries;  with  thb  only  difference,  that  the 
priest  asks  the  question,  that  so  the  declaration  may  be  the  more  solemn, 
as  being  made  in  God's  presence^  and  to  his  deputed  minister.  And 
that  the  parties  may  the  better  know  what  they  are  about  to  promise, 
the  priest  enumerates  the  duties  which  in  God's  word  they  are  commanded 
to  perform,  mz. 

The  man  must  Jir^t  promise  to  love  his  wife  as  God  expresdy  Horn" 
mands,*  which  stands  in  the  first  piaoe^  because  if  he  has  thk  true 
afibction  for  his  wife,  he  will  perform  towards  her  all  other  duties  with 
ease  and  delight  It  being  no  burden  to  render  good  offices  to  those  whom 
we  sincerely  love.  Secondly,  That  he  will  comfort  her,  which  God  also 
requires,f  where  the  husband  is  enjoined  to  cherish  his  wife,  that  is,  to 
support  her  under  all  those  infirmities  and  sorrows  to  which  her  tender 
sex  is  liable.  Thirdly,  That  he  will  honour  her,  which  is  also  directly 
oommanded-t  Although  the  wife  is  the  weaker  vessel,  yet  she  must 
not  be  despised  for  those  infirmities  which  God,  for  good  and  wise 
purposes,  has  annexed  to  her  constitution.  She  should  rather  be 
respected  for  her  usefulness,  and  her  ready  desire  to  add  to  her  husband's 
comfort.  FouriMy^  He  must  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  healthy 
whichy  according  to  St  Paul,  is  to  nourish,^  or  to  afford  her  all  neces- 
saries in  every  condition*  And  lasUy,  he  must  be  foithful  to  her  bed,  and 
fcreakmg  aU  others^  keep  himself  only  to  her  so  long  as  they  both 
shall  UoSj  which  corresponds  with  the  words  of  prophets  and  aposties.)! 
This  excellent  sentence  is  placed  in  the  marriage  office  to  prevent  those 
three  mischievous  destroyers  of  marriage,  adultery,  polygamy,  and  divorce^ 

There  is  no  difi^erence  in  the  duties,  nor  consequently  in  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  between  the  man  and  his  wife;  only  that  the  wife  is  obliged 
to  obey  and  serw  her  husband,  a  duty  frequentiy  commanded  by  God 
himself  in  the  New  Testament^  Besides,  the  rules  of  society  make  it 
necessary,  for  equality  breeds  contention.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  one 
of  the  parties  should  be  superior,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  perpetual 
strife  for  dominion.  Wherefore  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations,  have  given  the  superiority  to  the  husband.  Amongst  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  law  obliged  the  wife  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  and  call 
him  lord.  They  had  a  peculiar  magistrate  to  take  care  that  the  husbands 
did  not  abuse  tiiis  power,  but  that  they  ruled  over  their  wives  with 

•  Eph.  ▼.  25.  t  ver. ».  »  1  Pet  ill  7.  $  Eph.  v.  89. 

n  Mai.  ii.  15, 16.  1  Cor.  yii.  10. 

f  Eph.  V.  22,  24.  CobM.  iii.  18.  Tit.  H.  5u  1  Pet.  iil.  1,  5. 
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geDtleneBB  and  tenderness.  Consequently  women  not  onlj  may,  but  it  h 
their  bounden  duty  to  pay  all  that  obedience  which  the  gospel  requires 
of  them.  In  Britain  at  least,  they  bare  no  reason  to  complain  with 
Medea,  ^^  that  they  are  sold  for  slayes  with  their  own  money;"*  because 
in  the  obedience  required  of  them  in  the  gospel  there  is  really  no  slavery. 
It  ought  to  spring  from  then*  love  to  their  husbands,  and  be  paid  in  respect 
of  the  dignity  of  the  nobler  sex,  and  in  requital  for  that  protection  whicfa 
the  weaker  Teasel  both  needs  and  enjoys  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony; 
but  above  all,  it  ought  to  proceed  from  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  who  has 
enjomed  it  In  thb  observance  the  obedient  wifo  finds  it  to  be  her  interest 
as  well  as  her  duty,  because  she  thereby  gains  so  much  more  love  and 
respect  from  her  husband,  that  he  cannot  deny  her  any  lawful  and 
reasonable  request  It  is  not  only  an  impious  contempt  of  divine  authority, 
but  egregious  pride  and  folly,  for  any  woman  to  refuse  either  to  promise 
or  to  pay  to  her  husband  this  generous  obedience,  which  is  her  great 
privilege,  if  she  has  wisdom  to  understand,  or  skill  to  manage  it  right 

The  two  parties  having  given  their  consent  to  have  each  other,  and 
promised  to  the  minister  that  they  will  each  observe  those  sacred  laws  of 
matrimony  which  God  hath  ordained,  they  proceed  directfy  to  the  mutual 
stipulation  or  covenant,  which  is  introduced  with  two  very  significant  cere- 
monies. Firstf  the  father  or  friends  giving  the  woman  in  marriage.  The 
antiquity  of  such  rite  is  evident  from  the  phrase  so  often  used  m  Scripture, 
of  gvoing  a  daughter  to  wife;  and  its  universality  appears  frx>m  its 
being  used  both  by  heathens  and  Christians  in  all  ages.  The  reason  for  its 
use  seems  to  be,  1^^,  Because  the  weaker  sex  is  always  supposed  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  a  father  or  guardian,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to 
make  the  act  valid.  2(f,  This  declares  that  the  parents  and  friends  agree 
to  this  marriage,  and  that  the  fisther  doth  emancipate  his  daughter,  and 
make  her  free  to  engage  in  her  own  name.  36^,  This  shows  that  the 
woman  does  not  seek  a  husband,  but  v^gtoen  to  one  by  her  friends,  and 
follows  their  commands,  rather  than  her  own  inclinations.  Among  the 
nuptial  rites  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  bride  was  taken  by  a  sort  of 
violence  from  her  mother's  knees  ;  and  when  she  came  to  her  huflband  s 
house,  she  was  not  to  go  in  willingly,  but  was  to  be  carried  in  by  force, 
which,  like  the  English  ceremony  of  givmg  away,  was  very  suitable  to 
the  modesty  of  the  female  sex. 

The  other  ceremony  is  the  Joining  of  handSy  which  naturally  signifies 
contracting  friendship  and  the  making  of  covenants,  and  has  been  univer- 
sally used  among  heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians,  in  the  sacred  covenant 
of  marriage,    ^he  father  delivers  up  his  daughter  to  the  priest^  as  it  were 

*  Eurjp.  ill  Medea. 
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into  God's  disposal ;  and  he  again,  in  God's  presence^  j(ms  their  right 
hands.  Our  right  hand  being  generallj  used  in  plighting  our  faith  to  any 
person.  Having  thus  detivered  them  into  each  other's  hands  and  power,* 
the  minister  causes  them  to  make  this  mutual  stipulation  or  engagement, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  strict  or  solemn.  When  in  the  former 
part  of  the  ceremony  he  asked  the  parties  their  consent,  they  in  the 
fiiture  tense  promised  to  take  each  other  in  marriage.  That  was  no  more 
than  espatMoU^  which  in  former  times  was  a  different  office  enturely  from 
that  of  matrimony,  and  might  be  done  some  wedcs  or  eyen  months  before. 
But  as  men  of  loose  morals  were  frequently  apt  to  cast  off  their  spouses 
before  the  completion  of  marriage,  both  the  espousals  and  marriage  were 
put  into  one  office :  only  in  the  espousals  the  parties  say,  /  miU  take,  &c; 
whereas  in  the  marriage  they  say,  /  do  take,  &c.  Each  party  first  naming 
themselves,  to  show  that  it  is  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  then  specifying 
the  other  they  have  chosen,  and  declaring  before  Almighty  God,  that  they 
do  **  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,"  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
firmest  settlements,  ^^  to  have  and  hold.*'  These  are  words  of  such  import- 
ance, that  no  conveyance  of  an  estate  can  be  made  without  them,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  solemn  act,  because  the  man 
and  woman  are  now  to  put  themselves  into  the  power  and  possession  of 
each  other :  so  that  after  this  stipulation,  in  the  solemn  language  of  scrip- 
ture, '^  the  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body,  but  the  husband;  and 
likewise  the  husband  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body,  but  the  wifc^'f 
And  to  take  away  all  exceptions  that  might  be  jMnetended  for  divorce,  they 
solemnly  promise  to  each  other  ^^  from  this  day  forward,"  during  the 
whole  term  of  their  lives :  and  that  whether  they  ^^  prove  better  or  worse/' 
in  respect  of  their  mmd  or  manners;  or  ^^  richer  or  poorer,"  in  respect 
of  their  estate;  or  whether  they  be  "  healthy  or  swkly,"  in  respect  of  their 
body  :  and  withal  they  promise  to  pay  those  duties  to  each  other,  which 
has  been  already  shown  are  necessary  and  indispensable.  And  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  solemn  vow  and  engagement,  they  *^  plight  their  troth" 
to  each  other;  that  is,  they  lay  their  truth  to  pledge,  and  in  God's  presence 
engage  their  honesty  and  fidelity  for  their  performance  of  it. 

But  besides  the  invisible  pledge  of  our  truth,  the  man  is  also  to  give  a 
visible  pledge,  viz.  a  ring.  It  was  in  ancient  times  a  seal  by  which  all 
orders  were  signed,  and  all  choice  things  seoured.f  Its  delivery  was  a 
sign  that  the  party  to  whom  it  was  given,  was  admitted  into  the  nearest 
friendship  and  highest  trust,  j:  Hence  it  became  a  token  of  love,t  and  was 
used  in  matrimony,  not  only  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  among  the 
Christians  also  in  the  primitive  and  purest  times,  who  gave  then:  spouses 

*  1  Cor.  vli.  4.  t  Ibid. 

t  Gen.  xxvill,  18— t:sth.  in.  10,  12 Mace.  vi.  IS.^Gen.  xli.  42.— Luke  xv.  22. 
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a  ring  ai  the  Imie  of  mamage,  to  declare  them  worthy  of  the  gofenuMnt 
of  their  £Miil3r;  and  in  oonieqiieiKW  riogi  have  beeo  ever  giiioe  iiaed  io  inar- 
riage  in  all  civiliied  oountriea  The  ring's  eignification  may  be  considered 
two  majn:  1.  By  way  of  aUusion  -,  9.  By  way  of  institution.  The  fint 
sort  of  ramarksy  are  thoce  which  are  iU  more  remote  significations;  viz.  Am 
to  its  matter,  which  is  gold;  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  durable 
of  all  metals,  to  intimate  the  generous,  sincere,  and  unceasing  affection 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  married  persons.  9.  Its  form,  being  round, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and  the  most  proper  to  imply  union,  and 
that  conjugal  love  whidi  must  never  have  an  end.  And  3.  it  is  placed  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  the  pagan  Romans,  among  whom 
it  was  customary,  usually  denominated  the  rm^-Jinffer.  The  andenta 
generally  affirmed  their  belief  that  a  considerable  vein  ran  from  the  heart 
to  this  finger ;  which  for  that  reason  ought,  they  said,  to  bear  the  pMge 
of  love.  And  althoiqfh  Dr  Brown,  in  his  ^*  Vulgar  Errors,'*  wiU  not 
admit  thb,  yet  the  connexion  of  this  finger  With  the  heart  has  been  main- 
tained by  very  eminent  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  both  Gentiles 
and  Christians,  physicians  and  divines.  However  the  dispute  may  be 
settled,  the  moral  ought  to  be  retained,  that  by  this  ring  the  husband 
expresses  the  dearest  love  to  hb  wife,  which  ought  to  reach  her  heart, 
and  engage  her  warmest  afiTection  in  return.  But  these  are  merely 
allegorical  significations:  the  church  has  nobler  intentions  in  this  insti- 
tution. Accordingly  the  ring  ia  intended  *^  to  be  a  token  and  pledge  of  the 
covenant  made  between  them,"  as  is  manifest  from  the  words  spoken  at  its 
delivery,  and  from  the  words  of  the  prayer  following*  For  it  was  customary 
in  all  covenants  to  appoint  some  durable  thing  to  commemorate  it;  such  as 
Labatis  heap;*  Joshua^ B  stone  pillar ;f  and  the  money  given  in  baigains 
as  earnest  or  pledge.  Hence  the  ring  in  marriage,  which  is  a  vUible  and 
lasting  token  of  a  solemn  covenant,  the  sight  of  which  ought  to  remind 
the  parties  of  their  mutual  promises  and  vows. 

Before  the  ring  is  placed  on  the  woman's  finger,  the  husband  gives  it 
to  the  minister,  who  returns  it  to  him,  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  wife. 
Hereby  intimating  that  it  is  our  duty  to  offer  up  all  that  we  have  to  God 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  true  proprietor,  before  we  use  them  ounehres, 
and  to  receive  them  as  from  his  hand  to  be  employed  towards  hb  glory. 
When  the  husband  delivers  the  ring  to  his  wife,  he  addresses  himself  to  her, 
and  declares  audibly,  with  this  ring  I  thee  wed  ;  that  is,  this  is  a  pledge 
of  that  covenant  of  matrimony  which  I  now  make  with  thee,  ff^ith  my 
body  I  thee  worship — whereby  he  acknowledges  that  he  owes  her  respect 
or  worship.— a7u2  wUh  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endoWy  in  the 

♦  G6n.  xxxl.  62.  f  Josh.  xxiv.  86,  27. 
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name  qf  the  Father^  and  of  the  Sam,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  Thus 
gmag  ber  ad  iDtwesi  m  bit  estate,  and  sealing  the  whole  hj  calHng  the 
H0I7  Trinily  to  witness  his  tow,  and  thus  tuming  his  promise  into  a  most 
solemn  and  sacred  oalb. 

The  minister,  who  is  Ctod's  lepresentatiTe,  hating  onkred  this  marriage 
in  all  things  agreeable  to  his  Master's  laws,  seta  His  seal  to  it,  bj  dedaring 
in  our  Samnr's  own  words,  ^  Those  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asnndar."*  In  conclusion,  the  minister  pronounces  a  solemn 
beaediction  upon  the  parties  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinitj. 

The  obedience  which  God  has  enjoined  the  wife,  is  not  merely  for  the 
kusband^s  gratification,  but  for  a  h^^her  and  nobler  end;  and  in  return  for 
the  honour  with  which  he  is  inrested,  the  fulfilment  of  corresponding  duties 
is  incumbent  upon  him.  In  every  country,  but  especially  in  Christian 
countries,  the  laws  affecting  man  and  wife  aocuratdy  set  forth  the  offices  of 
Christ  and  his  church*  The  wife  upon  her  marriage,  loses  her  own  name 
by  its  being  absorbed  into  that  of  her  husband;  so  the  church  is  do  longer 
sin  and  folly,  but  ri^eousness  and  wisdom  in  Christ  The  wife,  howe?er 
mean  her  born  condition,  becomes  equal  in  rank,  eren  to  be  by  marriage 
the  partner  of  a  throne :  the  poor  mortal,  dying  church,  shall  sit  upon 
Christ's  throne,  and  be,  as  He  is,  a  soTereign  and  a  priest.  The  wife, 
whatenrer  may  be  the  amount  of  her  debts,  is  not  answeraUe,  but  the 
hushand  must  defray  them  aH.  In  like  manner,  the  church,  who  was 
rained,  and  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay,  has  bad  eyery  obligation  dis- 
diarged  by  the  weakh  and  lore  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  line,  then,  of  the  husband's  duty  towards  his  wife,  is  according  to 
that  which  the  Lord  pursues  towards  his  spouse  the  church.  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  hit  epistle  to  the  Colossiaas,  the  apostle  says,  '*  Husbands  love 
yoor  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them."  Although  he  told  the  wires 
to  **  submit,"  he  does  not  order  the  husband  to  *^  rule."  Directions  are 
seldom  given  to  urge  us  to  do  that  which  we  are  naturally  melined  to  do, 
and  all  mankind  have  the  love  of  power.  Whenerer  a  direction  is  given 
ibr  any  duty,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  a  warning  to  us  that  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  violate  it.  As  therefore  a  dislike  to  submit  to  her 
husband,  is  natural  for  a  wile,  so  is  it  also  natural  for  a  husband's  love  to 
diminish  towards  his  wife.  The  definition  of  what  God  means  by  love,  U 
given  in  the  first  epistle  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  the  parts  of  which 
that  are  principally  applicable  to  the  present  case  are,  that  it  ^  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind — is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil — beareth  aV 
things — hopeth  all  things — endnreth  all  things.**  Oh  how  genome  afiec- 
tion  frames  excuses  for  its  object!    How  it  puts  the  most  favourable 

*  MaiUi.  xfz.  6. 
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eoDitruetion  upon  actions!     How  reluctant  it  is  to  impute  unwoitlij 
motives  I     Yet  the  apostle's  injunction  implies  that  husbands  are  tempted 
even  to  be  *^  bitter."     But  what  can  thej  hare  to  bear  from  their  wives, 
in  comparison  to  what  Christ  has  to  bear  from  them  ?    If  Christ  were  not 
''  to  suffer  long  and  be  kind,"  what  must  become  of  all  husbands  from  the 
dajs  of  Adam  down  to  the  day  of  judgment  ?     If  Christ  were  *^  eaeolj 
provoked,"  where  would  any  one  be  at  the  present  moment?    Where 
could  love  for  thev  wives  be  manifested  in  these  particulars,  if  their  lives 
were  one  unceasing  round  of  tenderness  and  affection  ?     How  would  this 
earth  prove  itself  the  universal  abode  of  sin  and  misery,  and  evil,  if,  in  any 
one  relationship  of  life,  nothing  were  to  arise  to  disturb  its  joys  ?    Wherein 
could  they  testify  love,  if  they  found  nothing  to  cross  their  wills  ?     And, 
above  all,  where  could  the  long-sufFering  of  Christ  towards  his  church  be 
manifested  by  husbands,  if  they  met  with  nothing  to  call  it  forth  ? 

I  cannot  avoid  inserting  here  the  touching  appeal  which  Mr  Jay  puis 
into  the  lips  of  married  women  to  their  husbands :  *^  Honour  us ;  deal 
kindly  with  us.  From  many  of  the  opportunities  and  means  by  which  you 
procure  favourable  notice,  we  are  excluded.  Doomed  to  the  shades,  few 
of  the  high  places  of  the  earth  are  open  to  us.  Alternately  we  are  adored 
and  oppressed.  From  our  slaves,  you  become  our  tyrants.  You  fed  our 
beauty,  and  avail  yourselves  of  our  weakness.  You  complain  of  our 
inferiority,  but  none  of  your  behaviour  bids  us  rise.  Sensibility  has  given 
us  a  thousand  feelings,  which  nature  has  kindly  denied  to  you.  Always 
under  restramt,  we  have  littie  liberty  of  choice.  Providence  seems  to  have 
been  more  attentive  to  enable  us  to  confer  happiness  than  to  enjoy  it. 
Every  condition  has  for  us  fresh  mortifications ;  every  rdation,  new  sor- 
rows. We  enter  social  bonds  ;  it  is  a  system  of  perpetual  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  give  life  to  others  without  hazarding  our  own.  We  have  sufferings 
which  you  do  not  share,  cannot  share.  If  spared,  years  and  decay  invade 
our  charms,  and  much  of  the  ardour  produced  by  attraction  departs  with 
it.  We  may  die.  The  grave  covers  us,  and  we  are  soon  forgotten:  soon 
are  the  days  of  your  mourning  ended,  soon  is  our  loss  repaired :  dknussed 
even  from  your  speech,  our  name  is  to  be  heard  no  more :  a  successor 
may  dislike  it.  Our  children,  after  having  a  mother  by  nature,  may  M 
under  the  control  of  a  mother  by  affinity,  and  be  mortified  by  distinctions 
made  between  them  and  her  onm  offspring.  Though  the  duties  which 
we  have  discharged  invariably,  be  the  most  important  and  necessary,  they 
do  not  shine;  they  are  too  common  to  strike;  they  procure  no  celebrity : 
the  wife,  the  mother,  fills  no  historic  page.  Our  privations,  our  confine* 
ment,  our  wearisome  days>  our  interrupted,  our  sleepless  nights, — th^ 
hours  we  have  hung  in  anxious  watching  over  your  sick  and  dying  of!spring 
—But  we  forbear." 
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At  the  riflk  of  being  tedious,  I  mast  now  notice  the  unnatural  probibitioh 
of  marriage  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  the  apostle  calls  a  "  departwg 
from  the  faith — forbidding  to  marry."*  BeDaimine,  in  his  disputations, 
endeavours  to  make  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  to  be  jure  dxwao :  but  if 
not  so,  yet  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  has  been  enjoined  by  canons  of 
as  great  antiquity  as  the  apostles*  times.  A  manifest  absurdity,  but  which 
we  shall  not  tire  our  readers*  patience  by  disproving.  The  English  and 
Scottish  clergy  struggled  long  and  vigorously  against  thu  anticbristian  law 
of  the  pope,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  canons  continued  to  marry, 
tin  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Burgundian  by  birth,  a  powerful 
and  factious  prelate,  held  a  synod  or  national  council  at  Westminster,  in 
the  year  1030,  and  there  procured  a  severe  canon  against  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.  But  the  inferior  clergy  universally  resisted,  and  refused  to 
repudiate  their  wives  and  take  concubines  m  their  place.  In  consequence 
of  this  firmness  in  the  English  clergy,  he  convoked  a  second  councfl,  where 
he  enacted  still  more  severe  canons  against  the  married  clergy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  all  hu  nobility,  which  he  most  rigorously  enforced, 
but  still  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose.  William  Gorboyl,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  followed  Anselm's  system,  and  was 
canonized  as  a  saint  at  Rome.  In  1136,  he  summoned  a  synod  at  West- 
minster, to  make  new  canons  against  the  married  clergy,  in  which  John 
de  Crema,  the  pope's  legate  made  a  most  elaborate  speech  in  favour  of 
celibacy  and  chastity,  and  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  married 
clergy  with  great  bitterness.  This  same  John  de  Crema  was,  however, 
found  in  bed  with  a  concubine  that  very  night  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  married  clergy  were  persecuted  by  their  Roman  task- 
masters, and  lay  under  this  bondage  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years, 
But  although  the  pope  would  not  permit  the  clergy  to  marry,  yet  they 
were  not  forbidden  to  keep  concubines,  provided  it  was  not  done  public]} 
nor  with  scandal,  puhlice  nee  cum  scandalo  ;  nor  were  they  allowed  open 
or  avowed  access,  publicum  aceessum.  For  which  purpose,  there  is 
extant  a  canon  passed  in  1223,  in  a  council  held  under  Stephen  Langton, 
at  Oxford.  And  it  appears  by  the  eentum  gravammay  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  in  the  year  1521,  by  the  German  princes,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  grievances  of  that  nation,  that  the  pope  permitted  the  clergy, 
both  regular  and  secular,  to  live  publicly  with  their  harlots,  and  beget 
children.  And  that  in  most  places  the  Romish  bishops  and  their  officials, 
not  only  tolerated  concubinage  upon  the  payment  of  fines,  among  the 
more  dissolute  sort  of  monks,  but  also  exacted  it  of  the  most  continent. 
Alleging  that  if  they  did  not  keep  a  concubine  they  might,  for  it  was 

•  1  Tim.  IT.  1, 3. 
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in  iheir  choice  wheth«  they  woaU  or  noL  So  upon  the  whole^  it  appears 
that  the  churdi  of  Rome  allowed  their  clergy  to  keep  a  conoobine  prirtttdj, 
if  without  seanda];  but  forhidi  them  to  marrj,  under  pain,  of  depriTaiioD^ 
aa  being  a  sin  against  the  Holy  GhxuL* 

In  Henry  VHI/s  time,  and  subsequently,  yanous  acts  of  parliament  on 
the  sul^t  of  the  marriage. of  the  dergy  were  enacsted.    In  his  3 let  year 
an  act  was  passed,  '<  whereby  it  was  made  felony  for  a  priest  carnally  to 
use  a  woman,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  or  contracted ;  or  even  if  he 
kept  company  or  famUiaiity  with  her.    If  any  priest  kept  a  concubine, 
as  by  paying  for  her  board,  maintaming  her  with  mency  or  other  g:ift8, 
or  means  to  the  ctiI  example  of  others,  he  should  forfeit  all  his  goods, 
chattels^  and  spiritual  promotions,  and  be  put  in  prison  for  the  first  offence, 
and  the  second  offence  to  be  felony.**     But  this  act  appearing  too  serere, 
was  next  year  considecably  mitigated.     The  act  in  the  Slst  Henry  YIII., 
comaionly  called  the  ^'  act  of  the  six  bloody  articles,"  by  the  third  article 
of  which  it  was  declared  *^  that  priests  after  they  have  reeeiFed  holy  orders 
might  not  mairy,  and  to  affirm  the  contrary  thereof  was  deolared  to  be 
heresy  and  trectson;^^  but  this  Uoody  act  was  repealed.     Bj  act  of  parlia- 
lian^ent  Edward  VI.  dedared.^^  all  laws,  statutes,  canons,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions  made  agakn»t  the.  marriage  of  priests  to  be  nvU  and  wM; 
that  the  marriage  of  priests  is  lawful,  and  their  children  legitimate;  that 
they  woe  entitled  to  radow  their  wires,  and  \a  be  tenants  by  the  courtesy." 
On  her  accession  Mary  repealed  this  law,  which  repeal  Elizabeth  continued 
all  her  reign,  till  kmg  James's  accession,  when  he  revived  and  made  the  above 
law  of  Edward  VI.  perpetual.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  acts  of  par* 
liament,  canons,  constitutions,  &c,  that  restrain  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
or  that  render  their  children  illegitimate,  are  altogether  null  and  void. 
But  that  the  canons  and  acts  of  pariiament  which  punish  their  incontinency 
stand  in  full  force.     The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  fully  acknow- 
ledges the  right  of  the  clergy  to  lawful  wedlock.     The  church  of  England 
does  the  same.     Her  thirty-second  article  says,  *'  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  are  not  commanded  bj  God's  laws,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of 
single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as 
for  aXL  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretkm,  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  godliness." 

IL  The  next  point  for  consideration,  is  the  manner  in  which  marriages 
may  be  dissolved;  which  is  either  by  death  or  divorce.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  divorce  ;  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The  one  is,,  a  vinculo 
nuUrimannj  the  other  is  merely  a  mensa  et  thoro.  The  total  divorce, 
a  vinculo  matrimonii^  must  be  from  some  of  the  canonical  causes  of  im* 

*  Johnson'a  Vade  Mecum.    Burnt*  Eod.  Law. 
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pedimettt  ftjretdj  menlioiied,  where  the  maitiage  is  dedarad  nuU,  lu: 
haying  beeo  abfloivteiy  uiilafwfBl  ab  vMo. 

]>ivon»  a  menga  et  thoro^  is  where  the  marriai^  is  just  and  lawfed  ab 
vUtiOj  and  &6refoi6  the  law  is  tender  of  dinolTing  it  Bat  from  some 
saperrenle&t  cause,  it  beoomes  inprtper  or  impoflsible  for  the  parties  to 
lire  together. 

In  ease  of  divofoe  a  menaa  et  ikaro^tbehkw  allows  aUmony  to  the  wife. 
It  is  that  aUowanee  which  is  made  to  -a  woman  for  her  support  out  of 
the  httsbaad's  estate ;  and  which  is  settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  eccle- 
siastical judge,  on  due  considemtloi^^f  all  the  circumstances  tn  the  Hue* 
It  is  geoeraUj  pvepertaoned  to-  the  rank  and  quality  of  Uie  parties;  hut  in 
ease  of  elopement  the  law  allows  her  do  aKmony. 

III.  The  ^gal  consequences  of  makmg  or  dissc^Tiag  matriages*  natu- 
rally follow  what  has  ahready  been  said. 

By  marriage;  the  husband  and  wife  become  in  law  one  person.  That  is^ 
the  rery  being  or  legal  existence  ef  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of  the 
husband.  For  this  reason  a  man  cannot  grant  anything  to  his  wife,  or 
enter  into  covenant  with  her.  The. grant  would  be  to  suppose  thatahe 
had  a  separate  existence.  To  oorenant  with  her,  would  only  be  to 
covenant  with  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  also  generally  true,  that  all 
compacts  made  between  husband  and  wife,  when  single,  are  voided  by  the 
intermarriage.  A  woman^  indeed,  may  be  her  husband's  attorney;  ibr 
that  implies  no  separation  from,  but  is  rather  a  representation  of,  her  lord. 
And  a  husband  may  also  bequeath  anything  to  his  wife  by  will;  because 
that  cannot  take  effect  till  the  convention  is  determined  by  his  death.  The 
husband  is  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  necessaries  hj  law,  as  much  as 
himself.  If  she  contracts  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  thenu  But 
for  anything  besides  necessaries,  he  is  not  chargeable.  Also  if  a  wife 
elopes,  the  husband  is  not  chargeable  even  for  necessaries;  at  least  if  the 
perBon  who  furnishes  them  is  sufficiently  apprized  of  her  elopement.  If 
the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage,  the  husband  is  bound  afterwards  to 
pay  the  debt;  for  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  together.  If 
the  wife  be  injured  in  her  person  or  her  property,  she  cannot  bring  an 
action  for  redress,  without  her  husband's  concurrence,  and  in  his  name  as 
well  as  her  own.  Nether  can  she  be  sued,  without  making  the  husband  a 
defendant.  There  is  indeed  one  case  where  the  wife  can  sue  and  be  sued 
as  ^feme  solcy  or  single  woman,  viz>  where  the  husband  has  abjured  the 
realm,  or  is  banished,  because  in  either  of  these  cases  he  is  considered  dead 
in  law.  And  the  husband  being  thus  disabled  to  sue  for  or  defend  the  wife, 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  if  she  were  allowed  no  remedy,  or  could 
make  no  defence  at  all.    It  is  true,  that  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the  wife 
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may  be  indited  and  punkhed  wpanlelyy  for  the  union  is  only  b  cinl  union. 
But  in  triali  of  any  sort,  they  are  not  aDowed  to  be  eridenoe  for,  or 
against  each  other.  Partly  because  it  is  impossible  that  their  tesliaioDj 
should  be  indifferent,  but  principally  because  of  their  union  of  pereon. 
But  where  the  offence  is  directly  against  the  person  of  the  wife,  this  rule 
has  usually  been  dispensed  with.  And  therefore,  agreeaUe  to  the  statute 
3  Henry  YII.,  c  9,  ui  case  a  woman  be  fonably  taken  away  and  married, 
she  may  be  a  witness  against  her  husband,  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
felony.  Because  under  such  circumstances^  she  cannot  with  propriety  be 
conridered  his  wife,  since  the  main  ingredient,  her  own  conseni^  was 
wanting  to  the  contract  There  is  also  another  maxim  of  law,  that  no 
man  shall  take  adrantage  of  his  own  wrong;  which  he  would  do,  if  by 
forcibly  marrying  a  woman,  he  could  prevent  her  from  being  an  eridence, 
who  is  perhaps  the  only  witness  to  that  very  fact. 

In  the  ewil  law  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  considered  as  two  distinct 
persons,  and  may  have  separate  estates,  contracts,  debts,  and  injuries. 
And  therefore,  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
without  her  husband. 

But,  though  our  law  in  general  considers  man  and  wife  as  one  person, 
yet  there  are  some  instances,  in  which  she  is  separately  considered,  as 
inferior  to  him,  and  acting  by  his  compulsion.  And  therefore  all  deeds 
executed,  and  acts  done,  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void.  Except 
it  be  a  fine,  or  the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  case  she  must  be  solely 
and  secretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  act  was  voluntary.  She  cannot  by 
will  devise  lands  to  her  husband,  unless  under  special  circumstances;  for 
at  the  time  of  making  it  she  is  supposed  to  be  under  his  coercion.  And 
in  some  felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her,  through 
constraint  of  her  husband,  the  law  excuses  her.  But  this  excuse  does  not 
extend  to  treason  or  murder. 

These  are  the  chief  legal  effects  of  marriage  during  the  coverture.  Upon 
which  we  may  observe,  that  even  the  disabilities,  under  which  the  wife  lies, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  her  protection  and  benefit* 

By  the  law  of  England,  marriage  is  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  contract 
It  is  the  conjunction  of  one  man  with  one  woman  in  a  constant  society 
and  agreement  of  living  together,  until  the  contract  is  dissolved  by  death, 
or  breach  of  faith.  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  instituted  in 
a  state  of  innocency,  and  for  the  preservation  of  chastity.  By  the  laws  of 
England  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  a  complete  marriage,  than  a  full, 
free,  and  mutual  consent  between  the  parties,  provided  they  are  not  dis- 

*  Blackstono*s  Commentaries.^— Clergyman's  Yade^-mocum. — Dregre's  CounseUor.-^ 
WheiiUy  on  the  Common  Prayer Burns'^  EodesiaatioBl  Lbw.— Social  DuUes. 
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abled  (torn  entering  into  that  itate  by  their  near  relation  to  each  other, 
infancj,  precontract,  or  impotency.* 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  between  a  man  and 
a  woman,  whereby  they  unite  themaelvea  for  life  in  a  domestic  society,  for 
the  mutual  solace  and  comfort  of  each  other;  and  haying  in  view  chiefly 
the  propagation  of  the  species  and  the  rearing  of  a  family.  This  contract 
IS  indissoluble,  except  by  the  death  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  parties; 
or  by  divorce,  founded  on  adultery  or  desertion.  Impotency,  or  a  natural 
incapacity  on  either  side  for  procreation, .being  not  so  much  a  ground  for 
divorce,  as  an  essential  nullity,  in  respect  of  which  the  contract  may  be 
declared  to  have  been  void  from  the  first-f 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland,  the  parties  must  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  That  is,  the  male  must  be  fourteen,  and 
the  female  twelve  years  of  age,  before  they  are  held  legally  capable  of 
giving  consent.  After  that  age,  parties  may  validly  intermarry,  provided 
there  is  no  legal  disqualification.  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage 
in  Scotland,  the  consent  of  parents  or  curators  is  not  necessary.  A  regular 
marriage  is  performed  by  a  minister,  in  the  presence  of  vritnesses,  and  is 
preceded  by  the  publication  of  banns.  Clandestine  marriage  is  also  cele- 
brated by  a  minister,  and  is  equally  effectual  as  a  regular  marriage.  The 
minister  and  the  parties  are  however  both  liable  to  penalties  ;  the  minister 
to  banishment,  and  the  parties  themselves  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
Marriage  in  Scotland  being  merely  a  civil  contract,  may  be  completed  by 
consent  alone,  solemnly  and  deliberatdy  given  before  witnesses,  even 
without  carnal  knowledge;  consensus  non  concubittisfacit  matrimoniumy 
being  a  maxim  of  Scottish  law.  A  promise  or  engagement  to  marry, 
followed  by  cohabitation,  constitutes  marriage.  A  promise  or  engagement 
to  marry,  however  formal,  where  no  carnal  knowledge  has  taken  place, 
may  be  retracted ;  but  the  party  withdrawing  is  liable  in  damages  for 
breach  of  promise.  Mr  Erskine  says :  *<  It  is  not  necessary  that  marriage 
be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman.  The  consent  of  parties  may  be  declared 
before  any  magistrate,  or  simply  before  witnesses.  When  the  order  of 
the  church  is  observed,  the  marriage  is  called  regular;  when  otherwise, 
clandestine.  Towards  a  regular  marriage,  the  church  requires  procla- 
mation of  banns  in  the  churches  where  the  bride  and  bridegrooAi  reside. 
Formerly,  not  only  bishops,  but  presbyteries,  assumed  a  power  of  dispens  > 
ing  vrith  proclamation  of  banns  on  extraordinary  occasions :  but  this  has 
not  been  exercised  since  the  Revolution.''^ 

As  a  marriage  may  be  thus  constituted  by  a  promise  followed  by  a 
copula^  it  may  be  acknowledged  by  writing,  or  to  the  midwife  who 

*  Tomline's  Law  Diet.  f  Bell's  Law  Diet  t  ErskiDe's  Principles,  pp.  62— G4. 
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deliver^,  or  k>  the  mioiater  who  christened  the  oUld  homk  in  eudi  eohabi*- 
tation.  But  for  the  purpose  of  ascertuning  the  statms^  the  written 
acknowledgment  must  be  produced  and  acted  on,  4ttring  Ifae  life  of  both 
parties.  The  [MMidootion  of  the  written  achnewledgment  aHer  the  man's 
death  will  not  do.  It  wMl  not  give  the  woman  the  character  of  a  widow 
Marriage  maj  be  inferred  from  cohabkatton ;  from  the  patties  living 
together  at  bed  and  board;  and  from  bemg  habit  and  repute  hudband  and 
wife.  Generally  speaking,  the  exchange  Of  mutnal  consent  in  the  piesence 
of  witnesses,  or  cohabitation,  or  habit  and  repute,  may  be  proved  bj 
parole  evidence.  If  carnal  imowledge  has  not  foUowed  a  promise  of 
marriage,  it  can  be  competentlj  proved,  in  the  ordinary  case^  only  by 
writing,  or  the  oath  of  parties. 

The  disqualifications,  accordmg  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  of  two 
sorts.  Either  such  as  that  no  marriage  can  take  place  where  they  exist; 
or  such  as  afford  grounds  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  1.  Pupillarity, 
since  a  person  before  arrivmg  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  not  legally  capable 
of  giring  consent.  2.  Defect  of  judgment,  idiocy,  &c  3.  Impotencj, 
4.  A  previous  marriage  which  stiil  subsists.  5.  By  the  act  1600,  c.  SO, 
a  marriage  between  a  divorced  person  and  his  or  her  paramour,  mentioned 
as  such  in  the  decree  of  divorce,  is  declared  illegal.*  Propinquity  vrithin 
the  forbidden  degrees,  is  a  ground  for  dissolving  marriage.  The  act 
1547,  c  15,  adopts  the  Jewish  law,  and  declares  that  marriage  shall  be 
as  free  as  God  has  permitted  itf 

II.  Parent  and  Child. — The  next,  and  most  universal  relation  in 
nature,  and  immediately  derived  from  the  preceding  state  of  husband  and 
wife,  is  that  subsisting  between  parent  and  child. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  children  :  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

I.  A  legitimate  or  lawful  child,  is  he  that  is  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or 

*  Divorce  is  a  jadldal  dfssolutfon  of  the  oonjogal  society  while  both  the  psiliessre  KTfnf^. 
They  are  then  at  liberty  to  intermarry  with  others.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  divorce  may 
be  obtained  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  also  of  wilful  desertion.  N  either  of  these  groiuidw 
dissolves  a  marriage  iptoiwre.  The  marriage  subsists,  notwithstanding  the  adultery  or  deser- 
tion, unless  a  procees  of  divoroe  is  instituted.  If  the  party  injured  by  adultery  continue  the 
matrimonial  connexion  after  knowledge  of  the  crime,  it  is  held  to  be  an  irrevocable  forgive- 
ness of  the  offence.  An  act  of  adultery  so  overlooked  oamiot  afterwards  be  the  grounds  of  a 
divorce.  3kVhen  the  divorce  proceeds  on  wilful  desertion,  the  act*  requires  that  the  offending 
party  sh.iU  have  abandoned  the  conjugal  society  for  four  consecutive  years,  maliciously  and 
without  just  cause.  After  such  desertion,  if  he  or  she  disregards  the  admonitiaa  of  the 
church  to  adhere,  a  decree  of  divorce  may  be  pronounced.  The  action  of  divorce  proceeds 
before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pursuer  must  make  oath  that  the  action  is 
not  collusive.  In  divorce,  on  the  grounds  of  desertion,  the  offending  husband  is  bound  to 
restore  the  dower,  and  to  AUfil  to  the  wife  all  her  legal  or  conventional  provisions.  The 
oflTending  wife  forfeits  her  dower  and  all  her  legal  and  conventional  ricfatB.t  Marriages 
contracted  between  the  adulterer  and  the  pereon  with  whom  he  or  she  is  declared  to  have 
committed  the  crime,  are  declared  to  be  null  and  unlawAil,  and  the  issue  of  such  nanriages 
to  be  incapable  of  succeeding  to  their  parents.! 

t  Bell's  Law  Dict.~Eiudne's  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

•  1578,  c.  65.  t  Act  leoo,  c.  30.  X  BeillB  Law  Diet 
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within  a  competont  time  afierwardf.  In  this  article  we  ghall  inqaiiie  into, 
1.  The  legal  duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  children.  2.  Their 
power  over  them.    3.  The  duties  of  such  diUdren  to  their  parents. 

1.  The  duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimato  chfldren,  principafiy  consist 
in  their  maintenance,  their  protection,  and  their  education. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  mamUnance  of  their  children 
is  a  principle  not  only  ^f  natural  law,  but  is  of  divine  authority,  for  the 
apostle  assures  us,  that  the  man  who  neglecto  this  natural  duty  *'  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,  and  has  denied  the  faith."  And  our  blessed  Lord,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount,  after  assuring  us  of  our  heavenly  Father's  ears 
being  ever  open  to  our  prayers,  biddmg  us  only  ask^  and  we  shall  receive; 
seek,  and  we  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us ;  says, 
*^  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  adc  bread,  will  he  give 
him  a  stone?  Or  if  he  aak  a  fish,  wiU  he  give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  iinto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Fbther  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ad£  him?" 

It  is  a  principle  of  kiw,  that  there  i»  an  obligation  on  every  man  to 
provide  for  those  descended  from  his  loins  ;  and  I  will  now  show  how  this 
obligation  is  to  be  performed,  according  to  several  statutes  for  that  purpose. 
The  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  of  poor  impotent 
persons,  shall  maintain  them  at  their  own  charges,  if  of  sufllcient  ability, 
according  as  the  quarter  sessions  shall  direct.  If  a  parent  runs  away, 
and  leaves  his  children,  the  churehtrardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish 
shall  seize  his  rents,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  dispose  of  them  towards  the 
relief  of  the  deserted  children.  According  to  the  interpretetion  which  the 
courts  of  law  have  made  upon  these  statutes,  if  a  mother  or  grandmother 
marries  again,  and  before  such  second  marriage,  was  of  sufficient  ability  to 
keep  the  child,  the  second  husband  shaU  be  charged  to  maintain  it.  Because 
this  being  one  of  the  wife's  d^ts  when  single,  which  it  has  been  before 
explained,  the  husband  is  obliged  to  take  upon  himself,  this  also,  like  others, 
falls  to  the  new  husband's  charge.  But  at  her  death,  the  relation  being 
dissolved,  the  husband  is  under  no  farther  obligatian  to  maintain  these 
children. 

No  person  is,  however,  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  issue, 
unless  where  the  children  are  impotent  and  unable  to  work,  either  through 
infancy,  disease,  or  accident  And  even  then  he  is  only  obliged  to  find  then 
with  necessaries,  the  penalty  on  refusal  being  no  more  than  twenty  shillings 
a-month. 

The  law  has  made  no  provision  to  prevent  parents  from  disinheriting 
their  children  by  will  It  leaves  every  man's  property  in  his  own  disposal, 
upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other  action.     Heirs 
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howerer^  and  children,  are  favourites  of  our  courtB  of  justice,  and  cannot 
be  disinherited  bj  any  dubious  or  ambiguous  words.  The  law  requires  the 
utmost  certainty  of  the  testator's  intentions  to  take  away  the  right  of  an 
heir  before  it  be  admitted.  The  transition  is  natural  and  easy  from  the 
duty  of  tnaintenanee  to  that  of  proteetioiu  This  is  also  a  natural  duty, 
but  is  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  our  municipal  laws;  nature  working 
in  this  respect  so  strongly,  as  to  need  rather  a  check  than  to  require  a 
spur.  A  parent  may  maintain  and  uphold  his  children  in  their  lawsuits, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  legal  crime  of  maintaining  quarrels;  and  he 
may  also  justify  an  assault  and  battery  in  defence  of  the  persona  of  his 
children. 

The  last  doty  of  parents  to  their  children,  is  that  of  giving  them  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  their  station  in  life.    This  duty  is  pointed  out  not  only  by 
reason,  but  chiefly  by  revelation,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  of  any. 
God  himself  was  pleased  to  commend  Abraham,  ^'  because,"  said  He,  ^^  I 
know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment"* 
The  wise  king  of  Israel  recommends  the  fathers  of  his  day,  and  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaks  to  us,  ^^  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."t     The  wise  son  of  Sirach  also 
says,  that  **•  a  horse  not  broken  becometh  headstrong,  and  a  child  left  to 
himself  will  be  wilful.*'t     ^^  Hast  thou  children  ?  instruct  them,  and  bow 
down  their  neck  from  their  youth."  ^     But,  above  all,  <^  the  illustrious 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  commands  his  Colossian  converts,  ^^  Fathers,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged."!!   '*  And  ye,  fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."^    It  is  not,  however,  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  children  owe  no  duties  towards  their  parents.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  Scriptures  are  express  in  enjoining  submission  and  obedience  on 
the  child.     ^<  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."**    This,  which  is 
the  fifth  commandment  in  the  decalogue,  is  by  an  apostle  called  the  first 
commandment  with  promise.     ^'  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father  or  bis 
mother,  or  he  that  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."ff     The  father  stands  to  his  young  child  in  the  place  of  God;  as 
the  author  of  its  existence,  the  giver  and  preserver  of  its  life.   The  mother 
stands  as  the  church,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  to  whom  the  instruction 
in  all  godliness  and  righteousness  of  her  Lord's  children  is  intrusted.    Thus 
the  parents'  faith  becomes  in  a  great  degree  the  faith  of  the  child.    Say 
to  yourself,  although  the  extent  of  my  dominion  is  the  smallest  upon  earth, 

*  Gen.  xriii.  19.  f  Ptoy.  xxu.  6.  i  Eodes.  xxx.  8.  §  Ibid.  vii.  «8-    ,, 

Jl  Colcfc  Hi.  21.  1  Eph.  vi.  4.  »*  Exod.  xx.  12,  ff  Exod.  xxl.  16,  "• 
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wbj  18  Uie  anihority  gire^  me  tha  moct  ezteosive  out  of  biea^r^  ?  l^itbpo 
Biy  .awa  fmnilj,  (kece  19  ao  ooe  wlio  jcan,  none  who  fbouJUl  djqmte  ihb 
wUh  me ;  0nA  of  ftho«e  around  my  dweUing,  from  tjie  Ughest  a|^thority  in 
(he  state,  to  my  next  doopr  neighbour,  there  it  none  diipoied  to  inte^^o^. 
Abo^e  myadf  UIMMi  earth  tbere  is  pone;  and  to  myself  I  soqietuqieti  ^1  as 
though  in  tMs  matter,  I  were  only  next  under  Qod.  True^  ap  ^t  xegi^ds 
naankind  in  general,  whatever  be  yi>ur  fi^on,  high  or  low,  ^p  parents, 
unquestionably  you  are  next  under  God.  High  and  ewioblii\g  dignity, 
joined  to  an  awful  responsibility !  In  eady  tMipes,  and  even  dpwn  to  ibe 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  the  iather  had  yower  of  life 
and'  4eath  over  his  children,  as  weD  as  indeed  over  aU  the  other  members 
of  his  family.* 

There  is  no  dictate  of  nature  more  iin|Mressed  upon  us  in  Scrijiture, 
than  ihe  obedience  of  children  to  the^  parents,  ^  witness  the  Scijptures 
ah«ady  quoted.  And  it  is  zemar]b;able,  that  in  the  first  command  with 
promise,  a  blessing  is  added,  ^^  Ihat  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that 
thou  mayest  live  long  upon  the  earth."  In  this  command,  oyjr  duty  to 
our  govemors  both  in  church  and  state  is  contained.  The  one  is  our 
spiritual,  and  the  other  our  political  fathers ;  and  our  rebelling  against 
them,  ao#  taking  the  sword^  will  cause  us  to  perish  with  ,the  sword,  and 
so  shorten  our  days.  God  promises  that  upon  o^r  obedience  it  shall  be 
well  with  us ;  and  He  expresses  his  own  authority  over  us,  by  the  obe- 
dimce  we  owe  to  our  natural  fathers.  *'  If  I  be  a  fethdr,  where  is  mine 
honour  ?"f  Children  owe  honour  and  obedience  to  the  mother,  but  in 
subordination  to  the  father,  so  that  if  their  CQuimands  should  inteifere, 
those  pf  the  iather  must  be  obeyed.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  her  power 
over  her  children  can  be  equal  to  the  father's,  from  the  dominion  and  rule 
which  God  gave  to  the  husband  over  the  wfife,  noticed  in  the  last  article, 
on  husbands  and  wives.  Unquestionably  the  mother  possesses  a  power  and 
authority  over  her  children,  but  the  supreme  power  belonj;8  only  to  the 
father,  for  he  commands  both  mother  ftnd  children.  Therefore,  when  God 
,as8erts  bis  supreme  authority  over  the  children  of  men,  he  always  calls  him- 
self oxxr  Fatlier^  but  never  our  mother.  The  church,  which  is  subordinate  to 
him,  is  in  this  sense  our  mother.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  is  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  establishment  of 
Scotland,  says  in  explanation  of  the  fifth  commandment^  that  ^^  hj  father 
and  mother,  are  meant  not  only  natural  parents,  but  all  superiors  in  age 
and  gifts,  and  e^peciaUy  such  as,  by  God's  ordinance,  are  over  us  in  the 
place  of  authority,  whether  in  family,  church,  or  commonwealth.  Superiors 
are  styled  father  and  mother,  both  to  teach  them  4n  all  duties  towards 

*  Social  DuUet.  f  Mai.  i.  C. 
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their  inferiors)  like  Datural  parents,  to  express  lore  and  tenderness  towards 
them  according  to  their  several  relations,  and  to  work  inferiors  to  a  greater 
willingness  and  cheerfulness  in  performing  their  duties  to  their,  superiors 
as  to  their  parents."     And  again,  **  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, is  an  express  promise  of  long  life  and  prosperity,  as  far  as  it 
shall  serve  for  God's  glory  and  their  own  good,  to  all  such  as  keep  thu 
commandment.'**     And  that  it  relates  to  our  spiritual  and  political,  am 
well  as  to  our  fathers  after  the  flesh,  is  the  common  and  received  opinion 
of  the  whole  Christian  church.     In  explaining  this  commandment,  the 
church  of  England  teaches;  in  the  question  concerning  our  duty  towards 
our  neighbour  in  her  catechism,  that  to  '^  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  is,  '^  to  honour  and  obey  the  kmg,  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him.     To  submit  ourselves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers, 
spuritual  pastors,  and  masters.     To  order  ourselves  Jowly  and  reverently 
to  all  our  betters."     Under  which  commandment  the  whole  eoonomf  of 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  included,  and  deduced  from 
it.     Overall,  in  his  Convocation-book,f  more  largely  explains  and  asserts 
it,  when  he  says,  "  that  it  is  generally  agreed  upon,  that  obedioice  to 
kings  and  civil  magistrates  is  prescribed  to  all  subjects  in  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, where  we  are  enjoined  to  honour  our  parents.     Whereby  it 
folio weth,  that  subjection  of  inferiors  unto  their  kings  and  governors,  is 
grounded  upon  the  very  law  of  nature;  and  consequently,  that  the  sentences 
of  death,  awarded  by  God  himself,  against  such  as  showed  themselves 
disobedient  and  incorrigible 'to  their  parents,  or  cursed  them,  or  strudL 
them,  were  likewise  due  unto  those  who  committed  any  such  ofienoes 
against  their  kings  and  rulers,  being  the  heads  and  fathers  of  their  common- 
wealths and  kingdoms." 

In  difierent  ages  and  nations,  the  supreme  power  has  been  called  bj 
different  names,  such  as  king,  emperor,  governor,  protector,  patriarch, 
captain,  judge,  &c.  Every  one  bearing  any  of  these  titles  took  the 
name  of  father  of  his  country.  By  any  or  all  of  these  names  the  su- 
preme power  was  meant ;  which  having  been  originally  lodged  by  God 
in  Adam,  he  may  be  called  by  any  or  all  of  these  titles,  though  that  of 
father  was  the  most  ancient,  and  includes  all  the  rest.  Dr  Overall,  before 
cited,  says  that  the  reason  why  Adam's  power  is  called  patriarchal,  regal, 
or  imperial  is^  because  it  had  no  superior  authority  or  power  over  or  above 
it  on  earth.  That  he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children,  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  Cain.  From  Adam  all  mankind  have  deduced 
their  authority  over  their  wives  and  children.  Judah  commanded  hb 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  burnt,  for  having  played  the  harlot ;  but 

*  Wflstmlnsker  Confeanon,  S91-S0e.  f  P.  25. 
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wheD  he  fonnd  thai  it  was  by  himself,  he  forgave  her;  which  showed  that 
he  had  absolute  sorereign  power  in  his  own  family,  for  no  one  pretended 
to  a  right  to  punish  him  for  his  share  of  her  crime.  The  mother's  power 
oyer  the  children  was  not  co-ordinate  or  equal,  but  subordinate  to  the 
&ther's.  Although  the  mother  is  joined  with  the  father  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  yet  it  is  to  express  the  prophet's 
greater  abhorrence  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy  in  the  son,  and  to  show  that 
her  love  and  compassion  as  a  mother,  must  yield  to  her  duty  and  regard 
to  God.  But  suppose  that  she  should,  from  her  tenderness  to  the  son  of 
her  womb,  have  refused  to  have  joined  in  ^^  thrusting  him  through,"  that 
would  not  have  taken  away  the  father's  power  to  have  done  it  by  himself. 
Or  suppose  again,  that  the  father  should  have  pardoned  and  acquitted  him 
for  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  the  mother  could  neither  have  condemned  nor 
executed  him  against  the  father's  authority.  Another  proof  from  our 
own  experience  still  further  shows,  that  the  laws  of  our  own  and  all  other 
countries  show  that  the  mother's  authority  over  her  children  is  subordinate 
to  the  father's.  In  the  cases  of  government,  titles,  and  property,  all 
these  immediately,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  descend  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
at  all  events  to  his  nearest  heir,  but  do  not  devolve  on  the  nother  as  his 
survivor.  The  queen,  from  being  the  king's  consort  and  superior  to  her 
son,  immediately  on  the  king's  death  sinks  down  into  the  queen^dowager, 
and  becomes  stibject  to  her  son.  In  the  descent  of  private  inheritances 
and  titles,  the  mother  has  a  dowry,  but  the  title  or  estate  descends  to  her 
son,  who  then  becomes  her  superior,  and  the  head  of  his  father's  house. 
Thb  has  been  the  custom  of  the  whole  earth  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarian.  What  has  always  been,  and  whose 
beginning  we  know  not,  must  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
must  be  of  God's  appointment  Every  husband  and  father  derives  his 
power  and  authority  over  his  wife  and  children  by  lineal  succession  from 
Adam,  on  whom  it  was  originally  conferred  by  God  himself.*  The  priest- 
hood as  well  as  the  civil  government  was  annexed  to  the  primogeniture  or 
the  eldest  son,  and  was  exercised  by  the  first-bom  till  God  took  the  Levites 
for  his  priests.  ^<  And  I,  behold  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-bom  that  openeth  the  matrice 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine,  because 
an  the  first-bom  are  mine."t  The  same  is  again  repeated,  "  and  I  have 
taken  the  Levites  for  all  the  first-born  of  Israel."j:  And  to  impress  more 
strongly  and  decisively  the  dignity  of  the  first-born.  He  sanctified  the 
firstlings  of  beasts  to  be  sacrificed  unto  himsel£  Even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  from  the  first  institutions  of  sacrifices,  they  were  not  to 

*  Gen.  Hi.  16.  t  Num.  iii.  12,  13.  f  Ibid.  Tiii.  18. 
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tftk«  tttm  th«  AdCkt  iftd  IftOfdi  kdid^minatrfy^  bull  tli*  finthng^  mtAf. 
AtH  W§  find  thit  Ahd  i^b^tfB^  tliw^  by  iseriAebvg  On  ftnttt^  of  hw 
i!66k.*  Vaiet  the  law^  whftUftAr^ffl  opened  the  W6rtb^  whetlhei^  ef  maiv 
or  b^tet,  ^as  holy  uirtti  tli«  Lord.f 

Th<i  wof^  Uhhi^bty  or  fii«t-borti^  h  ttl^aya  o^  to  express  gi^ofi 
dig^hy^  Tkuf  king"  EMtM,  #ho  wdir  tb«F  ^ghtlt  alid  yorsBgert  ioii^  is  driM 
thejf£f^f-^()f^4l  Ejihftdiil  &U0  h  ^l«d  ihfi flr»t-bom,  and  sei  befariB  fan 
elder  htaihet  Matited^.^  lUltibeii  #<i«  rerfeiMed  from  the  digrity  of  ibd 
prirto^otfiltffe,  OR  iK^uKt  of  havidg  dofilel  hk  Istther'a  bed  by  lyirig  ^tli 
biA  fatb<)]t*^  oonGWbJnei^.n  Sltedoti  diid  I/eri  w^re  also  rejected  oil  aooouiit 
of  th^  6kM  mdM«OrO  of  the  SicbeiiiiteS)  in  the  malter  of  their  sister 
Diitah's  ^fiihiiient  i  tM  Judah,  the  fotirlb  soil,  win  preferred  to  the 
rights  and  |lritileges  of  the  Jint-barf^.  ThO  dominhn  Over  his  father's 
hotis^  and  deseeiidants  was  giten  to  him,  and  thas  expressed :  *'  Judab^ 
thou  art  he  whoin  thy  brethren  sbbll  praise:  thy  band  shall  be  m  the  oeck  of 

thine  etiemies :  thy  jftttJlef'^s  children  ihatl  bow  donhh  htfare  thee : ^ 

the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Jtidah^  nor  a  Uwgiter  froin  between  hie 
ib^t,  lintfl  Shiidb  cottie,  abd  unto  him  shaD  the  gathetring  of  the  peopfe 
be."1f  ifos^pli's  blessing  fbAows  aft^wahls,  aeeording  to  the  mder  of 
bis  birthright.  To  him  f^as  given  what  Jaoob  had  <*  taken  from  the 
Amorite  with  his  sf^did  and  with  his  bdw,''  as  an  aet  of  special  latoar  for 
his  wonderful  preservation  and  support  of  his  father  and  all  his  brethren 
for  so  marly  years  in  the  land  of  Bgypt.  The  blesnngs  pronounced  on 
his  tons  by  Jacob,  in  the  forty-binth  chapter  of  Genesis,  were  not  applk»Ue 
to  the  time  in  which  they  were  topoked,  but  were  proph#tioal»  He  gave 
the  dominion  to  Judah^  which  his  three  elder  brothei^  had  forfeited,  with 
a  prophetical  announcement  that  through  his  filmily  our  Savionr  diooM 
com&  The  sceptre  here  alluded  to,  was  g^ren  to  Judah  in  David  of  that 
tribe,  and  ordaiiied  to  continue  in  the  hetedilary  sucdession  of  the  ddest 
son.  Hedce  our  Saviour,  who  came  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  eaUed  the 
Son  of  David.  This  was  the  dominion  which  was  to  endure  for  ever  in 
the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord,  our  elder  brother.  Mr  Poole,  a  most 
learned  dissenter,  in  his  synopsis  says,  there  were  three  prerogatives  of  the 
primogeniture — the  priesthood  ;  the  dominion,  or  civil  govemmeht ;  and 
the  double  portion.  At  first,  these  prerogatives  were  united  in  the  Jlret» 
horn  son,  but  God  was  afterwards  pleased  to  divide  them.  The  priesthood 
was  given  to  Levi,  histead  of  the  flnt-bom.'''*  And  the  dominions  or  ci%il 
government,  was  given  to  Judabft  for  the  reasons  already  given.  Although 

%  Gen.  It.  4.  f  Fxod.  x\\\.  2.     Num.  ill.  13.  t  Ps.  bzxix.  27. 

^  Jer.  xui.  9.  ||  Gtsxi.  xlix.  4.     1  Chron.  v.  1.  ^  Geii.  xUx.  8,  10. 

•*  Num.  Hi.  12.  tt  1  Chron.  xxviii.  4. 
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God  nmf  lAiov  his  oirn  itotitntionty  jet  we  must  not  alter  wluii  he  has 
appoiofed. 

8.  The  power  of  pareote  orer  their  ehMrea  ii  derived  from  their  daty, 
which  hae  already  been  oonaidered*  ThSa  authority  being  oonferred,  partly 
lo  enable  the  parent  more  effeettially  to  perform  faia  daty,  and  partly  a^  a 
teoompenie  for  his  eare  and  tronble  in  the  faithful  diieharge  of  it.  He 
may  lawfully  eorreat  hla  child,  being  under  age,  In  a  reaaonable  manner; 
because  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  hia  education.  The  consent  or  concur- 
rence of  the  parent  to  the  marriage  of  bis  child,  being  under  age,  was  also 
directed  by  our  ancient  law  to  be  obtained.  But  now  it  is  dbsoluiely 
neeeMsary^  because  without  the  parent's  consent  the  contract  of  minors  Is 
void.  A  father  has  no  more  power  orer  a  son's  estate^  than  as  his  trustee 
or  guardian ;  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  during  the  child's 
minority,  yet  he  must  account  for  them  when  he  comes  of  age.  He  may 
Indeed  hare  the  benefit  Of  his  children's  labour  while  they  lire  with  him, 
and  are  maintained  by  him ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  from 
his  apprentices  or  servants.  A  father's  legal  power  over  the  persons  of 
his  children  ceases  at  the  age  of  twenty -one.  As  before  observed,  a 
mother  is  not  entitled  to  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  respect  At 
twenty  *one,  being  the  legal  yean  of  discretion,  they  are  enfranchised,  and 
the  empire  of  the  father,  or  other  guardian,  gives  place  to  that  of  reason. 
Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  paternal  empire  contfaiues  even  after  the 
death  of  the  father,  for  he  may  by  his  wiH  appomt  a  guardian  to  his 
children.  He  may  also,  during  his  own  life,  delegate  a  part  of  his  parental 
authority  to  the  tutor  or  schoolmaster  of  his  child,  who  is  then  in  loco 
parentis^  and  has  such  a  portion  of  the  parent's  power  committed  to  his 
charge,  mz,  that  of  restraint  and  correction,  as  may  be  necessary  to  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed. 

3.  The  duiie$  of  children  to  their  parents  arise  from  a  principle  of 
natural  justice  and  retribution.  For  to  those  who  gave  us  existence,  we 
naturally  owe  subjection  and  obedience  during  our  minority,  and  honour 
and  reverence  ever  after.  They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy,  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  the  infirmity  of  their  age.  They 
who  by  sustenance  and  education  have  enabled  their  offsprmg  to  prosper, 
ought  in  return  to  be  supported  by  that  ofllsprmg,  in  case  they  stand  in 
need  of  assistance.  Upon  this  principle  proceed  all  the  duties  of  children 
to  their  parents  which  are  enjoined  by  positive  laws. 

It  is  the  duty  of  chOdren  to  pay  all  external  honour,  dvility,  and  respect, 
to  their  parents.  ^*  Hearken,"  says  Solomon,  <^  unto  thy  father  that 
begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old."  Let  such  as 
neglect  these  and  similar  exhortations  of  the  wise  man,  dread  his  threaten- 
ings,  that  *^  the  eye  which  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey 
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his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pksk  it  oat,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it"     Bat  if  parents,  throagh  fondness  or  want  of  jadgment* 
take  off  the  restraints,  and  remove  the  barriers,  which  keep  their  children 
in  dae  and  salatary  subjection  to  their  authority,  they  may  have  cause 
to  repent  of  their  folly.     If  there  happen  to  be  no  miscarriage,  it  is  not 
owing  to  their  own  discretion,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  working  in  tbeir 
children's  hearts.     Children  ought  not  to  pry  into  their  parents'  infirmities 
and  failings,  but  endeavour  to  conceal  them,  and  suppress  even  the  thought 
of  them  in  their  own  hearts.    Let  them  never  forget,  that  when  Noah 
*'  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken;  and  he 
was  uncovered  within  his  tent :  and  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the 
nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without;"  a  curse  was 
pronounced  upon  Ham,  which  has  ever  since  apparently  stuck  to  his 
descendants,  the  poor  Africans,  to  this  day.    And  our  fathers'  nakedness 
may  be  exposed  by  speaking  of,  or  exposing  their  sins,  weaknesses,  or 
infirmities.     And  that  children  may  the  better  discharge  this  part  of  their 
duty,  as  it  is  partly  in  the  parents'  power,  so  should  it  be  their  earnest 
endeavour  to  set  them  the  best  example^  and  not  to  offend  any  of  these 
little  onesL     Our  Saviour  assures  us  ^^  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  a  man's  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea,"*  than  that  he  should  offend  h»  children.     By  offence  is  here  meant, 
the  settmg  them  a  bad  example.     Because,  as  precept  is  ever  of  less  im- 
portance than  example,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  follow  a  bad  example 
than  to  be  led  and  governed  by  a  good  precept 

11.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  or 
bastards.  And,  1.  Who  are  illegitimate.  S.  The  legal  duties  of  the 
parents  towards  a  natural  child.  3.  The  rights  and  incapatnties  attending 
such  children. 

I.  An  illegitimate  child,  is  one  that  is  not  only  begotten,  but  bom  out 
of  lawful  matrimony.  Against  which  God's  law  is  express,  *^  Thou  shaU 
not  commit  aduUery^^  The  civil  and  canon  law  do  not  allow  a  child 
to  remain  ill^timate,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry.  All  children, 
therefore,  who  are  bom  before  matrimony,  are  illegitunate  by  the  law 
of  England  In  Scotland,  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents, 
provided  neither  of  the  parties  have  made  an  intermediate  marriage,  renden 
the  children  previously  bom  legitimate,  and  capable  of  inheriting.  But  in 
England  it  is  only  those  bom  in  lawful  marriage  that  are  legitimate,  those 
bora  before,  even  although  the  parents  do  afterwards  marry,  are  illegiti- 
mate. A  recent  case  m  point  is  the  Berkeley  peerage,  the  present  earl 
bemg  the  fifth  son  of  the  same  parents. 

*  Matu  xviii. 
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3.  The  duty  of  parents  to  their  natural  children,  by  lam,  is  principally 
that  of  maintenance.  Neyertheiess,  the  duty  of  education  and  relig;iou8 
ingtruction,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 

S.  I  proceed  next  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertain  to  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  rights  are  Tery  few,  being  only  such  as  he  can 
acquire  by  his  own  genius  and  industry.  He  cannot  inherit  anything, 
being  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  is  in  law  sometimes  called 
JiUus  nuUiuSf  and  sometimes  fiUtis  popuU,  Yet  he  may  gain  a  simame 
by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inheritance,  and  ought  to  take  his 
mother's  name.  All  legitimate  children  have  their  primary  settlement  in 
their  father's  parish,  but  a  natural  child  in  the  parish  where  he  was  bom, 
for  he  has  in  law  no  father.  Natural  children,  born  in  any  licensed  hospital 
for  pregnant  women,  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  mothers 
belong.  The  incapacity  of  an  illegitimate  child  consists  principally  in 
this,  that  he  cannot  be  any  one's  heir,  neither  can  he  hare  any  heirs,  but 
only  of  his  own  body.  Being  nobody's  son,  nuVms  filttis,  he  is  therefore 
of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  ancestor  from  whom  any  inheritable  blood 
can  be  derired.  The  king's  transcendent  power  can  make  a  natural  child 
legitimate  and  capable  of  inheriting,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  as  has  been 
frequently  done.  In  former  times,  the  unmarried  clergy  of  the  Romish 
church  procured  letters  of  legitimation  for  their  bastards,  which  by  courtesy 
were  called  nephena  and  nieces^  in  order  that  they  might  inherit  their 
private  property.     Bastardy  incapacitates  a  roan  from  taking  holy  orders.* 

III.  Guardian  and  Ward. — The  next  general  private  relation 
remaining  to  be  discussed,  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  A  relationship 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  last,  and  indeed  is  plainly  derived 
out  of  it  The  guardian  being  only  a  temporaiy  parent,  that  is,  for  so  long 
a  time  as  the  ward  is  an  infant,  or  under  age.  In  examining  this  species 
of  relationship,  I  shall  first  consider  the  different  kinds  of  guardians.  How 
they  are  appointed,  and  their  power  and  duty.  Next  the  different  ages  of 
persons*  as  defined  by  the  law.  And  lastly,  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of 
an  infant,  or  one  under  age  and  subject  to  guardianship. 

Of  the  different  species  of  guardians,  the  first  are  such  ^  nature;  viz. 
the  father,  and  in  some  peculiar  cases,  the  mother  of  the  child*  If  an 
estate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the  father,  by  common  law,  is  the  guardian, 
and  must  account  to  his  child  for  the  profits.  And  with  regard  to 
daughters,  it  seems  that  the  father  might  by  deed  or  will  assign  a  guardian 
to  any  female  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  if  none  be  so  assigned, 
the  mother  shall  in  this  case  be  the  guardian.  There  are  also  guardians 
for  nurture,  which  of  course,  are  the  father  or  mother,  till  the  infant 

«  BiackBtone.— Social  DutiM*- View  of  the  Times. 
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attaiM  the  age  of  fourteen  7<ean.    In  dafanlt  of  bUier  or  mother,  the 
offdtnary  ufuidlj  aingna  some  diaereet  penon  to  take  eare  of  the  iofaot'e 
personal  estate,  and  pionde  for  ins  maintenanee  nad  education.     Nest  are 
gaardiaM<sii  Moeoage^  who  are  also  ealled  guardians  iy  the  common  late. 
These  take  plaoe  only  when  the  minor  is  entitled  to  somi^  estate  m  land, 
and  theo»  hj  the  common  law,  the  gaardioDship  devolves  op  his  next  of 
Ida  to  whom  Ahe  inlieritanee  eanaot  possibly  deaoepd.   Such  as  in  tfie  ease 
of  the  estate  desoendinf;  from  the  fiftther,  then  his  vaoie  by  the  mother* b 
side,  ndio  eamiot  possibly  inherit  thisestate,  shall  be  the  guardian.  Because 
the  law  judges  it  improper  to  trust  the  person  of  an  infant  in  his  hands 
wba  may  by  posrffaiiity  become  his  heir,  that  there  m»y  be  no  tenq»tatioo, 
nor  even  suspickm  of  the  kind,  for  him  to  abuse  his  tmst.  These  guavdiaas 
m  Boooagty  like  those  for  nunture,  continue  only  till  the  minor  is  fourtean 
years  of  age.   For  tibeo  in  both  cases  he  is  presumed  to  ha^e  discretion,  eo 
Wit  at  least  as  to  choose  his  own  guardian.     This  he  may  do,  udem  one 
has  been  appointed  by  his  father  tiU  he  has  attamed  the  age  of  tsrmity-ooe. 
These  aie  odled  guardians  &y  staimie^  or  te$tamentary  guardiansi  There 
are  also»special  guardians  5y  custom  of  London  and  other  places,  but  they 
are  particular  exceptions,  and  do  not  faU  under  the  general  law. 

The  power  and  veeiprocal  duty  of  a  guardian  and  ward,  are  the  same, 
pro  tempore,  as  that  of  a  father  and  child,  and  therefore  need  not  be  fac^ 
repeated.  But  this  only  may  he  added,  that  the  guardian,  when  the  wai4 
comes  of  age^  is  bound  to  leader  him  an  account  /of  every  teaosactioB 
entered  into  on  his  behalf,  and  must  answer  for  all  the  losses  incurred  by 
wilful  dsfiralt  or  negiigence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  diai^giee- 
able  contests  with  young  gentlemen,  it  has  become  n  practice  for  many 
guardians,  especially  of  large  estates,  to  indemnify  .tbemsek^es,  by  applying 
to  the  court  of  chancery,  acting  under  ite  direotion,  and  acoouatiog 
annually  beiore  the  officers  of  that  court.  For  by  ibe  right  conferred  on 
bin  by  the  crown,  the  lord  chancellor  is  the  general  and  suprsme  guardian 
of  all  infiMts,  as  weM  as  idiote  and  lunatics.  That  is,  of  all  aneh  penons  as 
have  not  sufficient  discretion  to  manage  their  own  concerns.  In  case, 
therefore,  any  guardian  nbuses  his  trust,  the  court  will  check  and  punish 
him;  nay,  will  sometimes  pcoceed  to  his  removal,  and  wiH  appoint  another 
in  his  stead. 

I  will  next  consider  the  ward  or  person  within  age,  for  whose  assistance 
and  support  these  guardians  are  constituted  by  law,  or  who  it  is  that  is 
said  to  be  within  age.  The  ages  of  males  and  females  are  different,  for 
different  purposes.  A  male  at  tfcelve  years  old  may  .take  the  oath  of 
allegianoe.  At  fourtecH  he  is  at  the  years  of  discietion»  nnd  therefore  may 
consent  or  disagree  to  marriage,  may  choose  his  guardian,  and  if  bis 
discretion  be  actually  proved,  may  make  his  testament  of  his  personal 
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estate^  At  seventeen  he  may  be  an  executor.  At  twenty-one  he  is  at  bis 
own  disposal,  and  may  alien  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels.  A  female 
also  at  seven  years,  may  be  given  in  marriage.  At  nine  she  is  entitled  to 
dower.  At  twelve  she  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore  may  consent 
or  disagree  to  marriage,  and  if  proved  to  have  sufficient  discretion,  may 
bequeath  her  personal  estate.  At  four  teen  she  is  at  years  of  lepal  discretion, 
and  may  choose  a  guardian.  At  seventeen  she  may  be  an  executrix. 
And  at  twenty-one  she  may  dispose  of  herself  and  lands.  So  that  full  age 
in  male  or  female  is  twenty-one  years.  Which  age  is  completed  on  the 
day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a  person's  birth,  who  till  that  time  is  an 
infant,  and  so  styled  in  law. 

Infants  have  different  privileges,  and  various  disabilities.  But  their  very 
disabilities  are  privileges,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselves 
by  their  own  improvident  acts.  An  infant  cannot  be  sued  but  under  the 
protection,  and  joining  the  name  of  his  guardian;  for  he  is  to  defend  him 
against  all  attacks,  as  well  by  law  as  otherwise.  But  he  may  sue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  proehem  amy^  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his  guardian. 
This  prochien  amy  may  be  any  person  who  will  undertake  the  infant's 
cause;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  procMen  amy, 
institutes  a  suit  in  equity  against  his  fraudulent  guardian.  In  criminal 
cases,  an  infant  of  the  age  oi fourteen  years  may  be  capitally  punished  for 
any  capital  offence;  but  under  the  age  of  seven  he  cannoi.  The  period 
between  seven  sjA  fourteen  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty;  for  the  infant 
shall,  generally  speaking,  be  judged  prima  fada^  innocent.  Yet  if  he  was 
doll  eapax,  and  could  discern  between  good  and  evil  at  the  time  of  the 
offence  committed,  he  may  be  convicted,  and  undergo  judgment  and  exe- 
cution of  death,  although  he  may  not  have  attained  to  years  of  puberty  or 
discretion.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  gives  two  instances:  one  of  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
who  was  burned  for*killing  her  mistress.  Another  of  a  boy  still  younger, 
that  killed  his  companion  and  hid  himself,  who  was  hanged;  for  it  appeared 
by  his  hiding  that  he  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  could  discern  between 
good  and  evil.  In  such  cases  the  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  malitia 
supplet  (Btatem,  So  in  much  more  modem  times,  a  boy  who  was  ten 
years  old,  and  guilty  of  a  heinous  murder,  was  held  a  proper  subject  for 
capital  punishment,  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  boy  who  murdered  another  boy  in  a  coppice  near  Chatham,  was 
hanged  for  the  murder,  though  he  was  under  fourteen  years. 

With  regard  to  estates  and  civil  property,  an  infant  has  many  privileges. 
This  may  be  said  in  general,  that  an  infant  shall  lose  nothing  by  non- 
claim,  or  neglect  of  demanding  his  rights,  nor  shall  any  other  laches  or 
negligence  be  imputed  to  an  infant,  except  in  some  very  particular  cases. 

It  is  true  in  genera],  that  an  infant  can  neither  aUene  his  lands,  nor  do 
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any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor  indeed  any  manner  of  contract  that 
TviH  bind  him.  As  legal  trustees,  or  mortgagees,  they  are  enabled  to 
convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  or 
other  court  of  equity,  the  estate  they  hold  in  trust  or  mortgage,  to  sach 
person  as  the  court  shall  appoint.  It  is  also  generally  true^  that  an  in&ni 
can  do  no  legal  act.  Yet,  an  infant  who  has  an  adrowson  or  patronage 
of  a  church,  may  present  to  the  benefice  when  it  becomes  roid.  For  the 
law  in  this  case  dispenses  with  one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far 
greater  consequence.  It  permits  an  infant  also  to  purchase  lands,  but  his 
purchase  is  incomplete.  When  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree 
or  disagree  to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging  any 
reason,  and  so  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies  without  having  complied 
his  agreement.  He  may,  in  some  cases,  bind  himself  apprentice,  by  deed 
indented,  or  indentures,  for  seven  years ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or  wiO, 
appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any.  Lastly,  it  is  generally 
true,  that  an  infant  can  make  no  other  contract  that  will  bind  him.  Yet  he 
may  bind  himself  to  pay  for  necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  physic,  and 
such  other  necessaries.  Likewise  for  his  good  teaching  and  instruction, 
whereby  he  may  profit  himself  afterwards.* 

IV.  Master  and  Servant In  discussing  the  relation  of  master 

and  servant,  I  shall  first  consider  the  several  sorts  of  servants,  and  how 
this  relation  is  created  and  destroyed ;  secondly,  the  efiTect  of  this  relation 
with  regard  to  the  parties  themselves ;  and  lastly,  its  eff<?ct  with  regard  to 
other  persons. 

I.  The  first  description  of  servants  which  are  acknowledged  by  our 
laws,  are  menial  servants^  so  called  from  being  intra  mcenia^  or  domestics. 
The  contract  between  them  and  their  masters  arises  from  hiring.  If  the 
hiring  be  genera],  without  any  partunilar  time  limited,  the  law  oonstrues 
it  to  be  hiring  for  a  year.  Upon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  that  the 
servant  shall  serve,  and  the  master  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
revolutions  of  the  respective  seasons ;  as  well  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done,  as  when  there  is  not  But  the  contract  may  be  made  for  any  larger 
or  smaller  term. 

Another  species  of  servants  are  called  appreniices,  from  apprendre^ 
to  learn.  They  are  usually  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented, 
or  indentures,  to  serve  their  masters,  and  be  mamtained  and  instructed  by 
theuL  This  is  usually  done  to  persons  of  trade,  in  order  to  learn  their 
art  or  mystery  ;  but  it  may  be  done  to  husbandmen,  nay  to  gentlemen  and 
others.  And  children  of  poor  persons  may  be  apprenticed  oat  by  the 
overseers,  with  consent  of  two  justices,  till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to 
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such  persom  as  are  thought  fitting,  who  are  also  oompellable  to  take  them 
Apprentices  to  trades  may  be  discharged  on  reasonable  cause,  either  at 
their  own  or  their  masters'  request,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  or  by  one 
justice,  with  appeal  to  the  sessions.  By  the  equity  of  the  statute,  they 
may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  proportion  of  the 
money  given  with  the  apprentice ;  and  parish  apprentices  may  be  dis- 
dmiged  in  the  same  manner  by  two  justices. 

A  third  species  of  servants  are  labourers^  who  are  only  hired  by  the  day 
or  the  week,  and  do  not  live  intra  mcmiay  as  part  of  the  family.  Gonceming 
whom  good  regulations  have  been  made  in  various  acts  of  parliament:  1. 
Directing  that  all  persons  who  have  no  visible  effects  may  be  compelled 
to  work.  8.  Defining  how  long  they  must  continue  at  work  in  summer 
and  winto*.  3.  Punishing  those  who  leave  or  desert  their  work.  4. 
Empowering  the  justices  at  the  sessions,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to 
settle  their  wages.  And,  5.  Inflicting  penalties  on  such  as  either  give, 
or  exact,  more  wages  than  are  so  settled. 

There  is  a  fourth  species  of  servants,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  being 
rathelr  in  a  superior  or  ministerial  capacity;  such  as  stewards,  (actors, 
and  bailiffs,  whom  the  law  considers  as  servants  j9^o  tempore. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  this  relation,  of  service  affects  either  the 
master  or  servant.  And  first,  by  hiring  and  service  for  a  year,  or  ap- 
prenticeship under  indenture,  a  person  gains  a  settlement  in  that  parish 
wherein  he  has  served  forty  days.  In  the  next  place,  persons  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  any  trade,  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
exercise  that  trade  in  any  part  of  England. 

A  master  is  permitted  by  the  law' to  correct  his  apprentice  for  negligence 
or  other  misbehaviour,  so  it  be  done  with  moderation ;  though  if  the 
master  or  his  wife  beat  any  other  servant  of  full  age,  it  is  a  good  cause 
of  departures.  But  if  any  servant,  workman,  or  labourer,  assaults  his 
master  or  his  wife,  he  shall  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  other 
open  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  By  service  all 
servants  and  labourers,  except  apprentices,  become  entitled  to  wages: 
according  to  their  agreement,  if  menial  servants;  or  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  sheriff  or  county  quarter  sessions,  if  labourers  or 
servants  in  husbandry. 

III.  Let  us  inquire  how  strangers  may  be  affected  by  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  or  (iow  a  master  may  conduct  himself  towards  others 
on  behalf  of  his  servant,  and  what  a  servant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his 
master. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  master  may  maintain^  that  is,  abet  and 
assist,  his  servant  in  any  action  at  law  against  a  stranger.  Whereas,  in 
general,  it  is  an  offence  against  public  justice  to  encourage  suits  and 
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aniinoiitiet,  hj  helping  to  bear  their  expense,  and  is  called  in  law,  main- 
teoanee.  A  master  may  also  bring  an  action  against  any  man  for  beating 
or  maiming  his  servant  But  in  such  case  he  must  assign,  as  a  reason  for 
so  doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  loss  of  his  service;  and  this  loss  most  he 
proved  upon  trial  A  master  may  likewise  justify  an  assault  in  defence 
of  his  sMTant,  and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his  master.  The  master,  because 
he  has  an  interest  in  his  servant— the  servant,  because  it  is  part  of  his 
duty,  for  which  he  receives  his  wages,  to  stand  by  and  defend  his  master. 

All  those  things  which  a  servant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his  master,  seem 
naturafly  to  proceed  on  this  principle,  that  the  master  is  answeraUe  fbr 
his  servant's  acts,  if  done  by  his  command  either  expressly  given  or  implied; 
for  what  he  does  by  the  agency  of  others,  he  is  held  to  have  done  himself. 
Therefore,  if  the  servant  commit  any  trespass  by  his  master's  command  or 
eooouragement,  the  guUt  lays  on  the  master,  who  will  also  suffer  the 
punishment  due.  But  the  servant  is  not  thereby  excused.  For  as  he  is  a 
reasonable  being,  and  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct,  he  is  to  obey 
his  master  only  in  all  his  lawful  commands.  If  an  innkeeper's  serrant  rob 
his  guests,  the  master  is  bound  to  restitutwn,  as  there  is  a  oon&denee 
reposed  in  him,  that  he  will  take  care  to  provide  honest  servants,  his 
negligence  is  a  kind  of  imf^ed  consent  to  the  robbery.  So  likewise,  if  a 
waiter  at  a  tavern  sells  a  man  bad  wine,  whereby  his  health  is  injured,  he 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  master.  Although  the  master  did  not 
expressly  order  the  servant  to  sell  it  to  that  person  in  particular,  yet  his 
permitting  him  to  draw  and  sell  it  at  aU,  is,  by  implication,  a  general 
command. 

In  the  same  manner,  whatever  a  servant  is  permitted  to  do  in  tlie  usual 
course  of  his  business,  is  equivalent  to  a  general  command.  If  I  pay 
money  to  a  banker's  servant,  the  banker  is  answeraUe  for  it.  But  if  I 
pay  it  to  a  clergyman's  or  physician's  servant,  who  does  not  usually  receive 
money  for  his  master,  and  he  embezzles  it,  1  must  pay  it  over  again.  If 
a  steward  lets  a  lease  of  a  farm,  without  the  owner's  knowledge,  the  owner 
must  fulfill  the  bargain,  for  this  is  the  steward's  business.  A  wife,  a  friend, 
a  relation,  who  transact  business  for  a  man,  are  quoad  hoe  his  servants; 
and  the  principal  must  answer  for  their  conduct  For  the  law  implies,  that 
they  act  under  a  general  command;  and  without  such  a  doctrine  as  this, 
no  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and  man  could  subsist  with  any  tolerable 
convenience.  If  I  usually  deal  with  a  tradesman  "by  myself,  or  constantly 
pay  him  ready  money,  I  am  not  answeraUe  for  what  my  servant  takes 
upon  trust;  for  here  is  no  implied  order  for  the  tradesman  to  trust  my 
servant  But  if  I  usually  send  him  upon  credit,  or  sometimes  upon  credit 
and  sometimes  with  ready  money,  I  am  answerable  for  all  that  he  takes 
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up.    For  the  tradesman  cannot  possiUy  distinguish  when  he  comes  hy  mj 
orders,  and  when  upon  his  own  authority. 

Lastly,  if  a  servant  by  his  own  negligence,  does  any  damage  to  a  stranger, 
the  master  must  answer  for  his  neglect.  If  a  blacksmith's  servant  lame  a 
hone  while  he  is  shoeing  him,  an  action  lies  against  the  master,  and  not 
against  the  servant.  But  in  these  cases  the  damage  must  be  done  while 
he  is  actually  employed  in  the  master's  service,  otherwise  the  servant  shall 
answer  for  his  own  misbehaviour.* 


THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

The  British  constitution  is  composed  of  two  distinct  establishments. 
The  one  ewil  and  the  other  ecclesiastical.  Of  the  civil  establishment  we 
have  already  given  copious  details  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
ecclesiastical  branch.  Of  the  latter  there  are  three  established  churches; 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  the  5th  article  of  the  Union 
declares  to  be  for  ever  united,  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  of  which  we 
propose  to  treat  separately.  These  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but 
especially  the  former,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  state,  that  the 
destruction  of  either  must  prove  alike  fatal  to  both.  The  connexion  of 
the  church  with  the  state,  is  not  designed  to  make  the  church  poliHcal^ 
but  to  preserve  the  state  religious. 

The  government  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  epis- 
copal. She  considers  that  a  hierarchy  in  the  church,  like  monarchy  in 
the  state,  preserves  a  due  gradation  of  rank  and  authority,  and  con- 
duces to  order  and  peace.  That  the  episcopal  government  preserves  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  That  the  authority  of  a  bishop  keeps  heresy  in  awe, 
or  speedily  checks  its  progress.  That  ecclesiastical,  like  republican  equality, 
obviously  leads  to  contention  and  confusion.  The  clergy  are  the  whole 
body  of  clerks  or  ecclesiastics,  who  are  taken  out  from  among  the  people 
as  the  Lord's  lot  or  share,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  in  Judea>  and  are 
separated  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  that  they  may  have 
leisure  to  spend  their  time  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
preservation  of  both  the  civil  and  religious  establishment  is,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  every  member  of  the  community,  and  the  especial  duty  of  those 
to  whose  superintending  care  the  general  wdfare  is  intrusted.  But  these 
establishments,  though  all  persons  have  a  common  interest  in  their  pre- 
servation, differ  much  in  respect  of  the  claims  which  they  severally  possess. 
The  civil  establishment  has  a  legal  title  to  duty  and  submission  from  every 
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subject  10  the  realm.    Disaffeotioa  towards  this  part  of  the  coDstitaiion, 
when  manifested  by  outward  acts,  is  a  crime  punishable  by  the  severest  pen- 
alties of  the  law.    In  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  obligation  of  allegiance  is  contracted ;  an  obligation  which  nothings 
can  discharge,  but  the  payment  of  the  great  debt  of  nature — which  can* 
not  be  superKded  by  change  of  residence,  or  by  the  formation  of  new 
engagements — and  which  binds  every  one  to  whom  it  attaches,  without 
exception,  to  submission,  fidelity,  and  even  to  active  exertion,  whenever 
his  exertions  are  wanted  for  the  protection  of  his  lawful  government,  or 
the  security  of  his  native  soil     In  a  word,  allegiance  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  positive  and  permanent  duty  of  every  person,  whom  birth  has 
placed  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  that  government     To  insinuate,  there- 
fore, that  any  one  is  deficient  in  a  sense  of  this  duty,  or  reluctant  in  its 
performance,  is  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  him  of  the  most  disgraceful 
nature.     But  the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  constitution.     The  law  of  the  land  leaves  every  one  at  liberty 
to  separate  from  the  established  church,  without  being  subject  to  any 
kind  of  penalty,  censure,  or  reproach.     That  church  has  indeed  high  and 
transcendent  claims,  but  they  are  not  of  a  temporal  nature,  nor  are  they 
supported  by  temporal  sanctions.     Considered  merely  as  a  national  esta- 
blishment— as  a  part  of  the  constitution — it  claims  only  to  be  entitled  to 
provision  for  its  worship  and  its  ministers,  and  to  protection  against  all 
other  religious  professions.     This  is  the  extent  of  its  engagement  with  the 
civil  magistrate  $  who,  on  his  part,  on  entering  into  such  an  engagement, 
has  no  other  object  but  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  religion,  with  a  view  to  the 
well-being  of  society.     Beyond  this  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate 
does  not  extend.     It  is  h'ls  duty  to  support  a  religious  establishment,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  people  from  the  fatal  effects  of  irreligion.      An 
established  church  carries  religion  to  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  land. 
It  carries  it  into  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 
The  land  pays  the  expense,  and  the  poor  man  enjoys  the  benefit  without 
money  and  without  pricOi     But  it  is  also  his  duty  to  remember,  and  in 
this  country  he  does  remember,  that  religion  is  a  concern  between  God 
and  the  soul,  in  which  he  is  not  made  an  arbiter;  and  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  human  authority  to  judge  for  man  in  such  matters,  or  to  restrain 
him  from  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
But  the  established  church  of  England  possesses  a  far  higher  character 
than  that  of  an  establishment.     A  character  which  seems  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  persons  who  separate   from  her  communion,  who 
frequently  explain  and  attempt  to  justify  their  separation,  on  the  ground 
that  they  vindicate  their  religious  freedom  by  dissenting  from  a  church, 
which,  being  established  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  presumes. 
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as  they  ssLjy  under  that  authority,  to  prescribe  a  oommon  standard  of  fdth 
and  worship.  Whilst,  however,  to  such  persons  the  established  church 
appears  only  as  a  temporal  institution,  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  state, 
she  is  essentially  a  spiritual  society^  and  as  sneh^  she  claims  to  be  a  part 
of  that  kingdom,  which  its  founder  and  sovereign  declared  to  be  *^  not  of 
this  world.'*  To  be  a  genuine  branch  of  that  church,  which  for  ages 
after  its  institution  subsisted  independently  of  the  civil  power,  and  which 
has  the  assurance  of  its  divine  Master  and  Head,  *^  that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevafl  against  it."  It  is  in  this  character,  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
church  and  not  as  an  establishment,  that  she  offers  herself  as  a  guide  to 
faith  and  worship.  She  claims,  for  that  purpose,  the  authority  of  a 
spiritual  commission  from  Christ  himself.  Her  alliance  with  the  state  is 
purely  incidental.  That  alliance  is,  indeed,  marked  by  internal  symbols 
of  an  imposing  nature.  It  invests  her  superior  clergy  with  rank  and 
dignity.  It  seats  her  bishops  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  It  allots 
the  most  durable  and  magnificent  edifices  to  the  celebration  of  her  worship. 
It  binds  the  very  soil  to  furnish  a  provision  for  her  clergy.  It  not  only 
endows  her  with  revenues,  but  invests  her  with  temporal  authority  in  her 
ecclesiastical  courts.  But  these  are  merely  adventitious  circumstances, 
indicative  indeed  of  her  character  as  an  establishinent,  but  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  her  character  as  a  church.  They  may  cease  to  exist,  nay,  her 
alliance  with  the  state  may  be  entirely  dissolved,  while  her  faith  and  wor- 
ship, her  ordinances  and  discipline,  which  are  her  essentials  as  a  churchy 
will  undergo  no  change.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  grand 
rebellion  under  Cromwell,  when  the  church  establishment  was  overthrown, 
but  the  church  itself  continued  to  exercise,  as  before,  all  her  spiritual 
functions,  though  under  circumstances  of  great  embarrassment,  and  after 
a  while  she  was  reunited  to  the  state,  and  was  again  invested  with  secular 
appendages.  An  exact  model  of  what  she  was,  during  this  period  of 
separation,  and  of  what  she  would  again  be,  were  such  a  separation  to 
occur,  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  episcopal  churches  of  Scot- 
land and  North  America.  Bach  of  which  acts  under  the  same  authority, 
professes  the  same  faith,  maintains  the  same  discipline,  and  observes  the 
same  liturgical  forms,  as  the  established  church  of  England. 

When,  therefore,  the  established  church  promulgates  a  rule  of  faith 
and  worship,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  acts,  not  in  her  temporal 
and  incidental  character,  as  an  establishment,  but  in  her  spiritual,  appro- 
priate, and  permanent  character,  as  a  church.  In  which  character  she 
claims  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  guide,  duly  authorized  by  virtue  of  an 
apostolical  commission,  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  land  ^*  the  way  to 
salvation."  Surely  then,  it  behoves  those  who  separate  from  her  com- 
munion, to  examine  well  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  claim  is  founded. 
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For  if  the  church  be  realty  a  diTine  institution^  separation  from  it  cannot 
fail  to  involve  an  awful  responsibility.  The  freedom  allowed,  bj  law,  in 
this  country,  to  every  one  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  can  extend  no  farther  than  freedom  from  human  control,  in 
the  choice  and  exercise  of  religion.  But  whilst  in  religious  worship  man 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  unrestrained  by  man,  yet  he  is  bound,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other,  to  obey  God.  It  is  his  duty  to  worship  God,  as  God 
has  appointed  to  be  worshipped.  Conscience,  instead  of  finding  an  excuse 
for  disobedience  to  the  divine  wUl,  is  itself  subject  to  that  will,  and  must 
be  informed  and  regulated  by  it.  If,  therefore,  God  has  instituted  a 
church,  in  the  whidi  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  a  man  worship  in  that  church,  or  wander 
from  it.* 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  recapitulate,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England;  and  at  same 
time  to  show  the  origin,  corruption,  and  reformation  of  its  church. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  Christianity  was  received  in  England 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles.  Eusebius  says,  that  <^  some  of  the 
apostles  passed  over  the  ocean  to  those  which  are  called  the  British  islandB." 
In  another  place,  the  same  author  affirms,  that  ^^  some  of  the  apostles 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  British  islands."  Theodoret,  another  ancient 
and  learned  author,  says,  that  ^^  St  Paul  brought  salvation  to  the  islands 
that  lay  in  the  ocean."  That  Britain  is  meant  by  this  expression,  seems 
clear,  from  his  having  mentioned  Spain  and  Gaul  in  connexion  with  it 
The  latter  being  only  divided  from  the  ^^  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean"  by 
a  narrow  channel.  He  also  says,  that  St  Paul,  after  his  release  at  Rome, 
carried  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  other  nations."  A  gam,  that  *^  St  Paul, 
after  his  imprisonment,  preached  the  gospel  in  the  Western  parts."  Here 
the  British  islands  are  to  be  understood.  This  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Romanus^  who  says  that  ^^  St  Paul  preached 
righteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  in  so  doing  went  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  West."  At  the  time  when  Clement  flourished,  ^*  whose 
name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life,"f  Britain  was  undoubtedly  the  ''  utmost 
bounds  of  the  West."  It  is  called  **  ultimam  ocddentis  insulanij*  by 
all  the  ancient  Roman  writers.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  gospel, 
Arnobius  mentions  the  Indies  as  the  eastern,  and  Britain  as  the  extreme 
western  boundaries.  Gildas,  the  oldest  British  historian,  affirms,  ^^  on 
sure  grounds  and  certain  knowledge,"  that  St  Paul  constituted  the  church 
in  Britain  <<  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cesar."  The  emperor  Tiberius  died 
in  the  year  of  Christ  39,  according  to  Cardinal  Baronius,  the  great 

*  Ckinuiof  the  Established  Church.  f  Phil.  ir.  3, 
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Roman  chronologer.  In  another  place  Gildas  also  Bays,  that  **  the  gospel 
was  receiyed  here  before  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  Britons  by  Suetonius 
Paulious.'*  This  defeat  happened  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  St  Paul  being  then  at  liberty  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  had 
sttffieient  time  and  conrenience  to  have  settled  a  church  in  Britain.  In 
one  of  hb  epistles,  St  Jerome  says,  that  ^^  France,  and  Britain^  and  Africa, 
and  Persia,  and  the  East,  and  India,  and  all  barbarous  nations,  adore  one 
Christ,  and  observe  one  rule  of  truth."  Venantius,  in  his  Life  of  St 
Martin,  says, 

St  Paul  did  pas  the  seas,  where  isle 
Makes  ships  in  harbour  stand. 
Arriving  on  the  British  coast. 
And  cape  of  Thule  land. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  faith  was  introduced,  and  a  church 
planted  in  South  Britain,  now  called  England,  by  St  Paul,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
settle  a  diffarent  order  of  church  government  in  Britain  than  he  had 
established  everywhere  else.  We  have  Jerome's  testimony,  that  every 
country  observed  the  same  rule  of  truth.  All  the  churches  planted  by 
the  apostles  were  in  full  communion  with  each  other.  AH  ^^  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers."  While  the  Roman  empire  stood,  the  intercourse 
.  between  every  part  of  it  was  easy  and  frequent,  and  therefore  any  difference 
in  doctrine  or  discipline  could  be  easily  ascertained.  But  we  read  of  none. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  the  British  churches 
would  be  the  same  as  the  churches  of  all  otlier  countries,  with  whom  they 
were  in  full  communion.  *^  This  government,"  says  Dr  Lloyd,  a  learned 
antiquary,  ^*  was  unquestionably  a  diocesan  episcopacy^  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  authority,  the  same  as  is  now  in  these  kingdoms."*  We  see,  then, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Christian  church  was  introduced  mto  Britain  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  Bishops  descending  from  him  sat  in  some  of  the  earliest 
councils.  At  the  council  of  Aries,  in  France,  m  the  year  314,  Restitutus> 
bishop  of  London,  with  two  other  bishops,  sat  and  subscribed  the  canons. 
This  council  was  held  soon  after  the  tenth  general  persecution,  and  before 
there  could  be  any  of  those  temptations  of  secular  greatness,  which  are 
said  to  have  introduced  corruptions,  and  altered  the  primitive  government 
of  the  church.  There  were  some  British  bishopfl*  present  at  the  council 
of  Sardica,  in  the  year  347,  and  also  at  the  council  of  Ariminum. 

After  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  ancient  British  were 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  their  warlike  neighbours  in  the  north.     They 

*  Dr  Lloyd's  Historical  Acoount  of  Chumh  Government,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  when  they  first  received  the  Christian  religion. 
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imprudenUj  innted  the  Saxons  ioto  the  kingdom  to  taaki  them.  The 
Saxons  were  heathens.  They  drove  back  the  Picts,  but  they  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  country  of  their  allies.  They  massacred  the  greater 
part  of  the  Britons,  and  the  survivors  took  shelter  in  Wales.  The  Britons 
in  Wales  continued  Christians,  and  their  church  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  in  the  year  696.  In  that  year,  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Rome,  sent  Augustine  and  forty  monks  into  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  Saxons,  vrho  were  pagans,  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
constant  hostilities  which  the  Saxons  maintained  against  the  Britons,  would 
create  an  aversion  to  receiving  Christianity  from  them.  Ethdbert,  king 
of  Kent,  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  and  a 
Christian  ;  so  that  Augustine  did  not  experience  so  much  difficulty  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Ethelbert,  well  disposed  himself  towards 
Christianity,  assigned  the  missionaries  a  habitation  in  the  isle  of  Thanet. 
This  favourable  reception  encouraged  Augustine  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Saxons,  which  he  and  his  successors  did  with  such  success  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Saxons  were  converted  in  the  course  of  seventy  years. 
Augustine  went  over  into  France,  and  received  consecration  from  the 
archbishop  of  Aries.  Gregory  ha^  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  he  despatched  him  from  Rome.  At  this  time,  the  British 
church  was  confined  to  Wales.  Augustine  proposed  to  the  British  bishops 
that  they  should  acknowledge  the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  head :  this  they 
peremptorily  declined  to  do.  The  British  church  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence on  Rome  for  many  years.  For  1100  years  the  British  bishops 
were  elected  and  consecrated  by  their  own  bishops,  without  any  connexion 
with  Rome  or  Canterbury.  *'  Always,"  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  *^  untO 
the  full  conquest  of  Wales  by  Henry  I.,  the  bishops  of  Wales  consecrated 
the  archbishop  of  St  David's,  and  he  likewise  was  consecrated  by  the  other 
bishops  his  suffragans,  without  professing  any  manner  of  subjection  to 
any  other  church.*'  There  was  no  difference  in  faith,  in  doctrine,  or  in 
discipline,  between  the  British  and  the  Saxon  churches,  their  dispute  was 
solely  about  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Parsons,  the  Jesuit, 
allows,  ^'  that  the  faith  which  St  Austin  brought,  and  that  which  the 
Britons  had  before,  must  needs  be  one  and  the  self-same  in  all  materia] 
and  substantial  points."  When  Henry  I.  subdued  Wales  to  the  dominion 
of  the  crown  of  England,  he  also  subjected  the  ancient  British  church  to 
the  supremacy  of  Home.  From  this  time  the  British  merged  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  and  remained  in  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Re- 
formation. If  the  Saxons  had  happily  received  their  Christianity  from  the 
Britons,  the  Romish  slavery  might  have  been  avoided. 

Ethelbert  endowed  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  large  revenues.      He 
likewise  established  the  dioceses  of  Rochester  and  London.     The  other 
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kiDg^s  of  the  heptarchy  followed  his  example,  and  erected  biahoprics  equal 
in  extent  with  theur  kingdoms.  This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the 
unequal  size  of  the  dioceses,  which  were  of  the  same  extent  as  the  domi- 
nions of  their  respective  kings.  The  bishops  became  their  councillors, 
and  were  always  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  national  councils.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  state,  and  of  the 
infusion  of  a  Christian  spirit  into  the  legislature.  For  many  years  this 
connexion  subsisted  with  much  harmony.  But  after  the  moral  world 
was  subdued,  and  the  papal  tyranny  completely  established,  the  popes 
soon  discovered,  that  to  secure  their  own  dominion,  it  was  necessary  to 
sever  the  alliance  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  They  represented  the  church  as  independent,  and  its  head  to  be 
the  pope.  His  creatures  struggled  hard  to  maintain  this  disunion,  but 
many  and  severe  were  the  repulses  the  papal  power  met  with  in  England, 
and  many  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  his  usurped  power.  His  usur- 
pations were  continued  till  the  year  1535,  a  period  of  940  years,  when 
the  clergy,  the  monarch,  and  the  people,  could  bear  his  tyranny  no  longer. 
Henry  VIII.  threw  oiT  the  yoke,  declared  that  the  pope  was  not  the  head 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  that  the  king,  as  in  times  past,  was  supreme 
governor  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  a  reformation.  The  bishops  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  are  not  \\\e  founders  of  the  church  of  England ; 
they  are  only  her  reformers.  They  corrected  all  the  errors  in  doctrine, 
which  during  an  usurpation  of  nine  centuries  the  church  had  imbibed  from 
popery.  They  condemned  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  the  worship 
of  saints  and  images,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  the  constrained  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  They  thus  restored  the  church  to  its  original  state  of 
purity  and  perfection.  ^*  They  did  not,"  says  Mr  Hook,  *'  attempt  to 
make  a  new,  their  object  was  to  reform^  the  church.  They  stripped 
their  venerable  mother  of  the  meretricious  gear  in  which  superstition  had 
arrayed  her,  and  left  her  in  that  plain  and  decorous  attire  with  which,  in 
the  simple  dignity  of  a  matron,  she  had  been  adorned  by  apostolic  hands."* 
The  church  of  England  can  trace  her  origin  up  through  the  apostles  to 
our  Saviour  himself.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr  Palmer,  *<  the  orthodox 
and  undoubted  bishops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the  only  persons 
who  in  any  manner,  whether  by  ordination  or  possession,  can  prove  their 
descent  from  the  ancient  saints  and  bishops  of  these  isles.  It  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  can  trace  their  ordinations  from  Peter  and 
Paul  through  Patrick,  Augustine,  Theodore,  Colman,  Columba,  David, 
Cuthbert,  Chad,  Anselm,  Osmund,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  our 
church."t 

•  Hook's  Serm.  on  the  Church.  f  Oricrines  Liturgise,  ii.  p.  25S2. 
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At  the  Reformation,  therefore,  the  church  of  Eogland  returned  to  the 
skate  of  purity  which  she  enjoyed  previous  to  the  usurpation  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  There  was  no  7ten>  church  formed,  the  reformers  restored  the 
old  one,  swept  and  garnished  from  the  rnbbbh  of  Roman  superstition. 
The  church  did  not  introduce  a  nenf  religion,  she  only  revived  the  old. 
It  has  been  frequently  asked  .where  the  protestant  religion  was  before  Uie 
Reformation,  and  it  has  been  as  appropriately  answered,  in  the  Bible, 
where  it  is  now,  and  where  alone  all  true  rdigion  is  to  be  found.  The 
protestant  church  of  England  is  more  ancient  than  the  modem  church  of 
Rome,  and  their  accusing  the  church  of  England  of  being  heretics  is  a 
bold  and  groundless  charge,  which  she  justly  despises  and  protests  against. 
For  *^  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,"  the  church  of  England 
'^  worships  the  God  of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in 
his  holy  word." 

The  essentiab  of  faith,  distinctly  considered,  are  most  advantageousJj 
taught,  and  most  securely  preserved,  in  the  form  of  croeds.  Such  forma 
are  calculated  not  only  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  faith,  by  exhttiiting 
in  one  point  of  view  its  leading  and  fundamental  articles,  but  also  to  mark 
the  important  boundary  between  fundamental  doctrines  and  such  as  are 
not  fundamental.  They  serve,  moreover,  as  standing  records  of  primitive 
doctrine,  to  guard  the  pure  faith  from  adulteration.  Still  following  the 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  the  church  of  England  has  in  this  manner 
declared  its  fiEUth,  by  the  adoption  of  three  creeds;  which  she  receives  and 
teaches  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Though  successively 
introduced,  these  creeds  were  all  in  general  use  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  two  of  them  were  meant  to  counteract  certain  alarming  corruptions 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  which  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  are  now  to  the  full  as  necessary  as  ever. 

Besides  the  adoption  of  creeds,  for  the  inculcation  and  preservation  of 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  the  church  of  England  has  also  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  frame  articles  of  religion,  upon  points  both  fundamental  and  not 
fundamental  And  she  pursues  with  regard  to  these  different  classes  of 
doctrine,  a  course  which  corresponds  precisely  with  their  respective  im- 
portance. It  is  peculiar  to  fundamental  doctrines,  that  a  belief  in  them  is 
essential  to  salvation.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  not  merely 
to  teach  these  doctrines  systematically  as  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  (which  is  the  object  in  the  creeds,)  but  also  by  a  more 
precise  exposition  than  creeds  are  calculated  to  convey,  to  guard  them 
against  error: — ^for,  in  such  cases,  error  is  heresy.  The  church  has 
endeavoured  to  effect  this  object  by  the  articles,  which  explain  its  doctrines 
on  fundamental  points,  in  terms  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  no  latitude  of  construction,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  difference  of 
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opinion.  It  is  also  the  effect  of  such  precision  to  bar  the  door  against 
controTcrsj.  No  oontroTersj  upon  fundamental  points  can  possibly  arise 
among  those  who  conscientioudj  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles.  But  non- 
fundamental  doctrines  are  of  a  subordinate  importance.  They  are  not 
among  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith.  Differences  of  opinion,  with 
regard  to  these,  though  liable  to  the  imputation  of  error,  do  not  authorize 
the  charge  of  heresy.  In  the  exposition  of  these  doctrines,  therefore,  the 
church  of  England,  instead  of  employing  the  same  precision  of  language, 
as  in  the  other  case,  dedares  its  faith  in  terms  which  do  not  preclude  a 
difference  of  construction,  and  confines  itself  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
general  language  of  Scripture.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  it  enables 
persons,  who  differ  from  each  other  in  their  views  upon  such  subjects, 
alike  to  subscribe  these  articles.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  anxious 
wish  of  those  eminent  divines  and  reformers  who  framed  the  articles,  that 
none  who  agree  with  the  church  in  fundamentals  should  be  kept  out  of  its 
communion  by  differences  upon  points  of  minor  importance.  But  the 
generality  of  expression  thus  employed,  with  regard  to  such  points,  left 
the  subject  open  to  controversy.  In  order,  however,  to  guard  against 
such  a  result,,  an  express  declaration  has  been  prefixed  to  the  articles  in 
the  form  of  a  preamble.  It  states  that  they  were  agreed  upon  for  the 
^^  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinion,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent, 
touching  true  religion."* 

*'  Confessions  of  faith  are  necessary.  They  ought  never  to  be  ambiguous; 
but  also  they  ought  not  to  be  too  minute,  and  still  less  ought  they  to 
maintain  the  uncharitable  and  exclusive  spirit  of  a  party.  The  church  of 
England  asserted  in  her  articles  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  bore  her 
testimony  against  the  popish  and  other  leading  errors  of  the  day.  But 
she  hears  no  name^  and  above  all,  she  is  not  actuated,  in  such  her  code 
of  doctrine,  by  the  partial  spvit  of  any  sect.  She  asserts  the  truth  as  she 
holds  it, — such  as  men  of  very  various  views  in  matters  of  detail,  and  in 
modes  of  explanation  may  entertain,  without  disturbing  the  public  peace 
and  the  church's  unity.  The  church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  his  mystical 
body  ;  and  every  sound  branch  of  it  is  the  common  and  impartial  parent 
of  Christians,  not  the  fondling  or  fosterer  of  a  party.  This  character  of 
perfect  impartiaUty^  belongs  remarkably  to  the  church  of  England.  She 
has  opened  her  arms  as  wide  as  the  character  of  a  faithful  witness  of  the 
truth  permits,  in  order  to  embrace  all  who,  with  many  differences  of 
sentiment,  agree  in  the  essential  truths  of  sound  religion."f 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  the  Articles  as  to  the  Liturgy,  that  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  in  general  ar^  to  look  for  an  exposi- 

*  Claims  of  the  EsUWished  Church.  f  Dr  Walker's  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
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ftion  of  its  doctrines.     The  Conner,  important  as  b  thar  object,  are  of 
limited  application,  bang  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  oom- 
parativelj  few,  who  in  different  situations  may  be  called  upon  to  subscribe 
them.    But  the  liturgy  is  intended  for  general  use.    Its  creeds  are  to  be 
repeated  by  every  member  of  the  church.    AU  its  members  are  required 
regularly  to  join  in  its  forms  of  worship,  and  to  participate  in  all  its 
ordinances.     In  the  liturgy,  then,  whatcTer  the  church  deems  it  necessary 
for  a  Christian  to  believe  or  to  practise,  is  to  be  found  incorporated  with 
its  congregational  services,  and  familiarized  in  its  forms  of  derotion.     In 
short,  it  is  to  the  liturgy  of  the  reformed  church,  that  its  members  are 
chiefly  to  look  for  its  interpretation  of  Scripture  upon  all  points  of  vital 
importance.      The  great  pains  taken  by  the  reformers  in  framing  and 
revising  the  liturgy,  were  proportioned  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
object.     This  work  engaged  the  assiduous  attention  of  successive  com- 
mittees of  bishops  and  other  learned  divines  for  many  years,  who,  taking 
the  Scriptures  for  their  guide,  and  the  primitive  church  for  their  mod^^ 
carefully  retained  the  services  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  church,  and 
rejected  the  superstitions  which  had  been  superadded  thereto  by  the  church 
of   Rome.      After  undei^oing  many  revisions,  the  Book  of  Conunon 
Prayer,  in  its  present  form,  was  the  result  of  the  labours  of  these  pious 
and  learned  men,  and  its  productipn  is  to  be  considered  as  the  deliberate 
act  of  the  church  in  its  collective  capacity;  as  upon  its  completion,  it 
received  the  unanimous  sanction,  and  indeed  the  actual  signature  of  both 
houses  of  convocation. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  of  England  are  generally  of  great  antiquity. 
Many  of  them  are  copied  literally  from  the  oldest  liturgies,  and  the  rest  are 
formed  upon  their  model  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  collects, 
(prayers,)  with  their  epistles  and  gospels,  are  proved  from  many  concurrent 
testimonies,  to  have  been  used  on  the  same  Sundays  and  holidays  to  which 
they  are  now  appropriated,  for  above  thirteen  hundred  years.  The  Te 
Deum  and  other  hymns  are  of  no  less  ancient  usage.  That  which  is  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  it  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
seems,  the  greatest  part  at  least,  to  have  been  extant  in  their  times;  for 
most  of  its  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  disciple  of  St 
John.  This  is  mentioned  simply,  because  if  antiquity  be  ever  allowed  to 
set  the  stamp  of  authority,  it  must  be  more  particularly  in  the  institutioni 
of  religion.  In  which  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  the  better  we  may  hope  to  retain  the  pure  and  uncomipted 
ordinances  of  the  church  of  Christ* 

The  Liturgy,  or  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  as  the 

*  Ckiims  of  the  Established  Church. 
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sacred  echo  of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  repeats  all  the  truths  of  revelation. 
In  it  the  people  confess  that  there  is  no  health  in  them,  and  pray  that  thej 
may  he  restored  to  spiritual  health.  They  are  assured  that  the  Almighty 
desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  hut  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  live.  They  are  taught  that  God  has  given  his  ministers 
power  to  declare,  that  He  pardoneth  all  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly 
believe  his  holy  word.  In  it  they  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Lord, 
the  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty;  the  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son; 
and  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  By  it  they  pray  to  God  to  help 
his  servants  whom  he  hath  redeemed.  He  is  there  owned  to  be  the  Author 
of  peace,  and  that  in  the  knowledge  of  him  standeth  our  eternal  life.  He 
is  petitioned  to  send  down  upon  us  the  healthful  Spirit  of  his  grace,  and 
to  pour  upon  us  the  contmual  dew  of  his  blesring.  They  declare  that  from 
him  aU  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed. 
By  it  they  implore  deliverance  from  all  dangers,  ghostly  and  bodily.  They 
entreat  salvation  by  the  means  of  his  appointment;  and  they  beseech  him 
to  hear  them,  and  to  bestow  all  things  that  be  needful  both  for  their  souls 
and  bodies.  By  the  liturgy  they  praise  him  for  the  noble  works  which  he 
did  in  old  time.  They  declare  that  they  put  their  whole  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  his  mercy.  They  beg  that  he  will  make  his  ways  known  unto 
all  men;  and  that  he  will  lead  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  into  the 
way  of  truth.  In  it  he  is  thanked  for  his  loving- kindness,  and  blessed  for 
creation  and  preservation,  but  above  all  for  redemption,  and  for  the  means 
of  grace.  He  is  besought  to  give  us  such  a  sense  of  all  his  mercies  that 
we  may  be  unfeignedly  thankful,  and  shew  forth  his  praise  not  only  with 
our  lips,  but  in  our  lives.  And  finally,  by  the  liturgy  they  give  glory  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  all  the  hopes  entertained,  for  all  the 
blessings  enjoyed,  and  for  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  wrought  on  our 
account* 

But,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pious  Mr  T.  G.  Taylor,  it  is  not  for 
its  antiquity  alone  that  I  respect  and  venerate  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  I  am  struck  with  its  excellence;  I  admire  the  beauty,  the  order, 
the  fitness  of  the  whole  service ;  and  to  me  it  appears  to  bear  internal 
marks  of  its  divine  original ;  for  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture.  I  know  not  any  human  composi- 
tion which  in  chastity,  in  grandeur,  in  energy,  in  sublimity  of  thought,  in 
simplicity  of  expression,  can  be  compared  to  the  established  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  There  is  in  its  prayers  such  chastened  and  sober 
dignity,  such  unaffected  humility,  such  a  sanctity  befitting  the  temple  of 
€k)d,  such  fire  of  devotion,  such  inspiration  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 

•  Writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Eccleiiaitical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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such  conciseDess  and  yet  such  fulness^  that  nothing  short  of  inspiration  has* 
ever  attained  to  so  near  a  resemblance  of  that  perfect  form  of  prayer,  which 
our  divine  Master  has  left  us  for  our  use,  and  for  our  pattern.  But  I  had 
rather  speak  on  the  authority  of  others  than  offer  opinions  of  my  own- 
Though  all  churches  in  the  world,  says  Dr  Comber  in  hb  History  of 
Liturgies,  have  and  ever  had  forms  of  prayer,  yet  none  was  ever  blessed 
with  so  comprehensive,  so  exact,  and  so  inoffensive  a  composure  as  ours; 
which  is  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  the  wisest  may  exercise  at  once  their 
knowledge  and  their  devotion ;  and  yet  so  plain,  that  the  most  ignorant 
may  pray  with  understanding.  So  full,  that  nothing  is  omitted  whidi  is 
fit  to  be  asked  in  public;  and  so  particular,  that  it  compriseth  most  things 
which  we  would  ask  in  private;  and  yet  so  short,  as  not  to  tire  any  that 
hath  true  devotion.  Its  doctrine  is  pure  and  primitive;  its  ceremonies  so 
few  and  innocent,  that  most  of  the  Christian  world  agree  in  them.  Its 
method  is  exact  and  natural,  its  language  significant  and  perspicuous; 
most  of  the  words  and  phrases  being  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  rest  are  the  expressions  of  the  first  and  purest  ages;  so  that  who- 
ever takes  exception  at  these,  must  quarrel  with  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  fall  out  with  the  church  in  her  greatest  innocence.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  most  impartial  and  excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no  member  of,  nor 
had  any  obligation  to  that  church,)  the  English  liturgy  comes  so  near  the 
primitive  pattern,  that  none  of  the  reformed  churches  can  compare  with  it. 
Many  well  meaning  people,  firom  ignorance,  imagine  that  the  church 
of  England  rests  wholly  on  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and  entirely 
throws  off  all  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  will  therefore  briefly  state 
what  sort  of  inspiration  she  allows  and  prays  for.  She  constantly  teaches 
that  all  the  saving  graces  are  wrought  in  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  So  much  so,  that  of  ourselves  we  are  not  able  so  much 
as  to  think  a  good  thought.  That  this  inspiration  is  as  necessary  to  our 
bringing  forth  good  works,  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  is,  in  producing 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  That  whatever  may  bear  the  appearance  of  good 
works  in  us,  which  is  not  wrought  by  this  inspiration,  is  neither  good  nor 
acceptable  to  God.  ^*  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God — ^yea  rather  for  that 
they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them.*'*  The  first 
question  demanded  by  the  bishop  in  the  ordering  of  deacons,  is.  Do  you 
trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  you 
this  ofiice?  The  same  is  demanded  in  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
bishops ;  and  in  consecrating  a  bishop,  the  ofiiciating  bishop  says,  ^^  Re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  oflSLce  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  church  of 
God."     To  specify  every  place  where  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  ArL  xiii. 
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k  witnesaed  and  prayed  for,  would  require  the  whole  Wiurgj  to  be  tran- 
scribed. The  whole  of  which  shows  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
io  be,  that  the  inivard  is  the  soul  of  religion,  without  which  the  otUward 
form  is  but  a  dead  carcase,  and  is  offensive  to  God.  In  the  exhortation 
before  the  communion,  she  earnestly  inculcates  upon  all  her  members, 
that  if  they  be  not  thus  spiritually  prepared,  all  the  outward  ordinances 
will  ayail  nothing :  '^  for  otherwise  the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion 
doth  nothmg  else  but  increase  your  condemnation.'*  It  is  certain  that  set 
forms  of  prayer  were  commanded,  and  even  dictated  by  God  to  his  ancient 
people  the  Jews,  were  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were  practised  by 
the  apostles  and  the  primitive  church,  some  of  whose  liturgies  are  still 
extant  The  inspired  author  of  the  Apocalypse  asserts  that  the  church 
triumphant  ^^  rest  not  day  and  night  to  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks, 
to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,"  by  a  set  form  of  words,  the  noise  of  whose 
voices  was  ^^  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings." 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  is  in  all  respects  catholic  and 
orthodox.  The  Nicene  or  Gonstantinopolitan  creed  is  inserted  into  the 
most  solemn  office  of  her  liturgy.  What  the  four  first  general  councils 
adjudged  to  be  heresy,  she  holds  to  be  so  also.  Besides  the  creeds,  which 
every  man  repeats,  the  clergy  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion.  As  Bishop  Jeweirs  Apology  is  justly  esteemed  an  authority,  I 
here  transcribe  his  chapter  ^^  containing  the  doctrine  received  in  the  church 
of  Engbnd." 

*<  1.  We  beliere  that  there  Is  one  certain  nature  and  divine  power,  which  we  call  God^ 
That  this  Is  distinguished  Into  three  equal  Persons^  the  Fatrxk,  Sov,  and  Holt  Ghost; 
all  of  the  same  power,  of  the  same  majesty,  of  the  same  eternity,  of  the  same  divinity,  and 
of  the  same  substance.  And  although  these  three  persons  are  so  distinguished,  that  the 
Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Father,  yet  there  is  but  One  God. 
That  this  One'  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  whatever  Is  oontBined  within  the  dr- 
cvmference  of  the  heavensi 

<*  2.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  as  It  had  been 
decreed  before  the  beginning  of  all  things,  when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  took  our  flesh 
and  perfect  human  nature  of  that  blessed  and  pure  Virgin,  that  he  might  rereal  to  men 
that  hidden  and  secret  will  of  his  Father,  which  was  concealed  from  all  former  ages  and 
generations.  And  that  in  this  human  body  he  might  finish  the  mystery  of  our  redemption, 
and  might  nail  our  sins  to  his  cnn,  and  the  obligation  which  lay  against  us. 

'<  3.  For  we  believe  that  for  our  salces  he  died,  was  buried,  descended  into  hell,  and  the 
third  day  by  a  divine  power  returned  to  life,  and  arose,  and  after  forty  days.  In  the  sight  of 
his  disciples,  ascended  Into  heaven,  that  he  might  fifl  all  things,  and  thai  the  very  body  In 
which  he  was  bom,  in  which  he  convexsed,  in  which  he  was  despised,  in  which  he  had  suf- 
fered most  grievous  torments,  and  a  most  direful  death,  in  which  he  rose  and  now  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  was  pboed  above  all  prindpailties  and  power,  and  every 
name  which  Is  mentioned,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  nuijesty 
and  glory.  And  we  believe  that  he  doth  now  sit  there,  and  shall  sit  there  till  all  things  are 
fiilAlled.  And  although  the  majesty  and  divinity  of  Christ  is  difl'used  everywhere,  yet  his 
body  ought  to  be  in  one  place.    We  believe  that  although  Christ  added  majest}'  to  his  body, 
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yet  lie  took  not  from  It  the  nature  of  a  body.    Nor  ia  Chiiat  to  be  io  aaerted  to  be  Gtid, 
that  we  should  deny  him  to  be  man  also. 

"  4.  And  from  thenoe  we  believe  Christ  shall  return  to  exercise  a  general  judgment,  as 
well  upon  those  he  shall  then  find  alive,  as  upon  all  that  are  then  dead. 

<«  &  We  beUere  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  Thin!  Person  in  the  Holy  Trim'ty,  ii 
true  God,  not  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding  from  both,  that  is,  Oram  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  a  way  neither  known  to  mortals,  nor  possible  to  be  ezpresied  by 
them.  We  believe  that  it  Is  he  who  softens  the  hardness  of  man's  heart,  when  he  is  reoelTed 
into  their  hearts  by  the  saving  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever : 
that  it  is  he  who  enlightens  them,  and  leads  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  into  sU  the 
ways  of  truth,  into  a  perfect. newness  of  life,  and  a  perpetual  hope  of  salvation. 

**  6.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  church  of  God.  That  it  is  not  confined  as  it  was  hexet». 
fore  to  the  Jewish  people  in  one  angle  or  kingdom,  but  that  it  is  catholic  and  imtosraol,  and 
so  diffused  or  spread  over  the  fiice  of  the  whole  earth,  that  there  is  no  nation  which  caa 
justly  complain  that  it  is  excluded,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  church  and  people  of 
God.  That  this  church  is  the  kingdom,  the  body,  and  spouse  of  Christ  That  Christ  is  the 
only  prince  of  this  kingdom.  And  that  there  is  In  the  church  divere  orders  of  ministeia. 
That  there  are  some  who  are  deacons,  othere  who  are  presbyterst  and  others  who  are  biskopt, 
to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  care  and  management  of  religion  is  oommit- 
<ed.  And  yet  there  neither  is,  nor  is  it  possible  there  should  be,  any  one  man  who  has  the 
care  of  this  whole  catholic  church,  for  Christ  is  ever  present  with  his  church,  and  needs  not 
a  vicar,  or  sole  and  perfoct  successor.  And  that  no  mortal  man  can  in  his  mind  contain  all 
the  body  of  the  universal  church,  that  is,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  much  less  can  he  reduce 
them  into  an  exact  order,  and  rightly  and  prudently  administer  its  affiiirs.  That  *  the 
apostles,'  as  St  Cyprian  saith,  *  were  all  of  equU  power  and  authority,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  what  St  Peter  was.  That  it  was  said  to  all  alike,  Feed :  to  all,  Teoch  ye  the  gospel.' 
And  that  as  St  Jerome  saith,  *  all  bishops,  wheresoever  they  are  settled,  whether  it  be  at 
Rome  or  Eugubium,  at  Constsntinople  or  Rhegium,  they  are  of  equal  worth,  and  of  the 
same  priesthood.'  And  as  St  Cyprian  saith,  « there  is  but  one  episcopacy,  and  each  of 
them  hath  a  perfect  and  entire  share  of  it.'  And  that  aooording  to  the  judgment  and 
sentence  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  more  authority  in  the  church 
than  the  other  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  who  now 
endeavours  to  drew  all  the  ecdesiastkaJ  authority  to  himself  akme,  if  he  doth  not  his  duty, 
that  is,  if  he  doth  not  administer  the  sacraments,  if  he  doth  not  instruct  the  people,  ad- 
monish and  teach,  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  bishop,  or  indeed  a  presbyter.  For  as  St  AugusU'ne 
saithj  *  bishop  is  the  name  of  a  work  or  office,  and  not  a  title  of  honour :'  so  that  he  that 
%vouid  usurp  an  unprofitable  pre-eminence  in  the  church  is  no  bishop.  But  then  that  the 
l^iphop  of  Rome  or  any  other  person  should  be  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  or  an  univenal 
biiiiop,  is  no  more  possible,  than  that  he  should  be  the  bridegroom,  the  light,  the  salvation, 
Mfo^  the  life  of  the  church.  These  are  the  privileges  and  tiUes  of  Christ  akme,  and  do 
■f^ofpfdy  tad  only  belong  to  him.  But  the  bishop  of  Rome,  because  he  now  desires  to  be  ao 
ditJf^  nmi  usurps  a  power  which  behmgs  not  to  him,  besides  that  he  acts  directly  against  the 
ancient  councils  and  the  fathers,  if  he  dares  believe  St  Gregory,  one  of  his  own  predecessoiii 
he  has  taken  upon  him  an  arrogant,  profane,  sacrilegious,  antichristian  title.  He  is  therefore 
the  king  of  pride,  Lucifer,  one  that  sets  himself  above  his  brethren,  who  has  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  thereby  become  the  forerunner  of  antichrist 

**  7.  We  say  that  a  minister  ought  to  have  a  lawful  call,  and  be  duly  and  orderly  pre- 
ferred in  the  church  of  God,  and  that  no  man  ought  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure  to  intrude 
into  the  sacred  ministry. 

"  8.  We  ny  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  nuniston  the  power  of  bfaiding  and  kosittg,  of 
opening  and  shutting.  And  we  say  that  the  power  of  loosing  consists  in  this,  that  the 
minister,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  offere  to  dejected  minds  and  true  penitents,  thrtM^ 
the  merits  of  Christ,  absolution ;  and  doth  assure  them  of  a  certain  remision  of  their  sins* 
and  the  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  Or  secondly,  reconciles,  restores,  and  receives  into  the 
flongregntion  and  unity  of  the  faiUiful,  those  peiuteiits,  who  by  any  grievous  scandal,  or  known 
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aiid  pnbHc  offence,  have  offended  the  minds  of  their  brethren,  and  in  a  sort  alienated  and 
eepartited  thenuelTea  finom  the  obmmon  society  of  the  church  and  the  body  of  Christ.  And 
we  say  the  minister  doth  ezerdse  tho  power  of  binding  or  shuttii^,  when  he  shutteth  the 
gate  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  against  unbeHerersand  obstinate  penona,  and  denouncoth  to 
them  the  vengeanoe  of  God  and  eternal  punishmdnt;  or  ezdud^  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ehnroh,  thcw  that  are  publicly  ezoommunicated.  And  that  God  liimself  doth  so  Ihr  approYo 
whatever  sentence  his  ministers  shall  so  give,  that  whatMever  is  either  loosed  or  bound  by 
their  ministry  here  on  earth,  he  will  in  like  manner  bind  or  loose,  and  confirm  in  heaven. 
The  key  with  which  these  ministers  do  shut  or  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  say  wilii 
St  Chrysostom,  is  '  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture :'  with  TertuUian,  is  the  *  interpret^, 
tion  of  the  kw ;'  and  with  Eusebius,  is  the  *  word  of  God.'  We  say  the  died  pies  of  Christ 
reoeiTed  tiiis  power  from,  him,  not  that  they  might  hear  the  private  confessions  of  the  people, 
and  catch  their  whispering  murmurs^  as  the  popish  priests  everprhen  now  do,  but  that  they 
might  go  and  preach  and  publish  the  gospel,  that  so  they  might  be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life 
to  them  that  did  believe,  and  that  they  might  also  be  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  to  those 
tiuit  did  not  believe :  that  the  minds  of  the  pious  who  were  affrighted  witii  the  sense  of  their 
former  ill  lives  and  erron,  alter  they  beheld  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  believed  in  Christ, 
might  be  opened  by  the  word  of  God,  as  doon  are  with  a  key.  And  that  the  wicked  and 
stubborn,  who  would  not  believe  and  return  into  tiie  way,  might  be  left  shut  up  and  locked, 
and  88  St  Paul  expresHS  it,  might  *  wax  worn  and  wone.'  This  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  keys ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  OQnadeBces  of  men  are  either  bound  or  loosed. 
Wa  say  that  the  priest  is  a  judge,  but  then  we  say  that  he  hath  not  the  right  of  any 
dominion. 

**  9.  We  say  marriage  Is  honourable  and  holy  in  all  degrees  of  men;  in  patriarchs,  la 
prophets,  in  apostles,  in  hdy  martyrs,  in  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  in  tha  bishops 
And  we  say  as  Sonmcn  did  of  Spiridion,  and  Naziansen  of  his  own  father, '  that  a  pious 
and  industrious  bishop  is  nothing  the  worw  for  being  married,  but  rather  much  the  better, 
and  more  useful  in  his  ministry.*  And  we  say  that  the  kw,  which  by  force  taketh  away 
this  liberty  from  men,  and  ties  them  to  a  single  life  against  their  wills,  is  as  St  Paul  styles 
it,  the  doctrine  of  demit. 

<*  10.  We  receive  and  embrace  all  the  canonical  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  We  glire  our  gradous  God  most  hearty  thanks,  that  he  hath  set  up  this  light 
for  us,  upon  which  we  ever  fix  our  eyes,  lest  by  any  human  fhuid,  or  the  snares  of  the 
devil,  we  should  be  seduced  to  errors  or  fables.  We  own  them  to  be  the  heavenly  voices  by 
which  God  hath  revealed  and  made  known  his  will  to  us.  In  them  only  can  the  mind  of 
man  acquiesce.  In  them  aU  that  is  necessary  for  our  salvation  is  abundantly  and  plainly 
contained.  They  are  the  very  might  and  power  of  God  unto  advation.  They  are  the 
foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  upon  which  the  church  of  God  is  built.  They  are 
the  most  certain  and  infallible  rule  by  which  the  church  may  be  reduced,  if  she  happen  to 
stagger,  dip,  or  err;  by  which  all  eodesiasticBl  doctrines  ought  to  be  tried.  No  law,  no 
tradition,  no  custom,  is  to  be  received  or  continued,  if  it  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  No, 
not  though  St  Paul  himself,  or  an  angel  finom  heaven,  should  come  and  teach  otherwise. 

**  11.  We  receive  also  and  allow  the  sacrunents  of  the  church.  That  is,  the  sacred  signs 
and  ceremonies  which  Christ  commanded  us  to  use,  that  he  might  by  them  represent  to  our 
eyes  the  mysteries  of  our  MlvBtion,  and  most  strongly  confirm  the  faith  we  have  in  his  blood, 
and  seal  his  grace  in  our  hearts.  We  call  them^imt ,  sfgm,  iypa^  antitypet,  fomu,  teaU, 
prirUt  or  signeit,  nmiUttidet,  examplet^  images,  remembrancet,  and  memorials.  Nor  do  we 
doubt,  with  all  the  ancient  fothers,  to  call  them  a  kind  of  visible  words,  the  signels  of  riglOe' 
ousness,  and  the  symbols  of  grace.  We  deariy  afllim,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  body  and  bhwd  of  our  Lord  is  truly  exhibited  to  believers.  That  is,  the  enlivening 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  bread  that  comes  from  above,  the  nourishment  of  immortality, 
the  grwe,  the  truth,  and  the  lift.  That  it  is  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  by  the  participation  of  which  we  are  ^nickenad,  strengthened,  and  fod  to  immor- 
tality, and  by  which  we  are  conjoined,  united,  and  incorporated  with  Christ,  that  we  may 
remain  in  him  and  he  in  us. 
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<*  18.  We  acknowledge  that  there  are  two  SBcnmente,  properly  lo  called—- B<^p<tfin  and 
the  Supper  rf  the  Lord,    For  00  many  we  lee  deUvered  tons,  and  oooiecrated  by  Christ. 

^  13.  And  we  aay,  that  baptitm  is  the  ncnment  of  the  remiarion  of  stna,  and  of  that 
washing  which  we  hare  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  that  none  are  to  be  denied  that  sacra- 
ment who  will  profess  the  fidth  of  Christ;  no,  not  the  hiiants  of  Christians,  because  they  aro 
bom  in  sin,  and  belon|^  to  the  people  of  God. 

**  14.  We  say  that  the  euchana  is  the  ssciament  or  yisible  ^fmbol  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  which  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  what  he  did  in  his  hnman  body,  is,  in  a 
manner  represented  to  our  eyefl^  that  we  may  giTO  him  thanks  for  his  death  and  our  deliTer* 
ance  by  it;  and  that  by  frequenting  th^  sacrament  we  may  often  renew  the  remembrance 
of  it,  and  that  by  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  we  may  be  nonrished  into  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  eternal  life ;  that  we  may  be  assured  Uiat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
hath  the  aame  efiiM^t  in  the  feeding  of  our  sool^  which  Ihe  bread  and  wine  have  in  repairiiig 
the  decays  of  our  bodies. 

**  16.  We  say.  the  bread  and  wne  are  the  holy  and  heayenly  mysteries  of  the  body  and 
bkwd  of  Christ;  and  that  in  them,  Christ  himseli;  the  true  bread  of  eternal  life,  is  so  ex* 
hibited  to  us  as  present,  that  we  do  b^  faith  truly  take  his  body  and  Uood ;  and  yet  at  aame 
time  we  speak  not  this' so  as  if  we  thought  the  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine  were  totally 
changed  and  abolished,  as  many  in  the  last  ages  bare  dreamt,  and  as  yet  could  never  sigree 
Bmoag  themselTes  about  this  dream.  For  neither  did  Christ  ever  deaign  that  the  wheaten 
bread  should  change  its  nature,  and  aisume  a  new  kind  of  divinity,  but  rather  that  it  might 
change  us.  For  what  can  be  more  perspicuous,  than  what  Christ  said  not  only  altar  the 
consecration,  but  after  the  finishing  of  the  communion :  I  toiU  drink  no  mare  </  theJruU  of 
the  vine.  It  is  certain  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  wine  and  not  blood.  And  yet  when  we  speak 
tbua^  we  do  not  so  depreas  the  esteem  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  to  teach  that  it  is  a  men  cold 
ceremony,  and  that  nothing  is  done  in  it.  We  assert  that  Christ  in  his  sacraments  doth 
exhibit  hims^  truly  present  in  beqaisnt,  that  we  may  put  him  on;  in  Att  supper,  that  we 
may  eat  him  by  fidth  and  in  the  spirit,  and  that  by  his  cross  and  blood  we  may  have  life 
etemaL  This  we  say  is  not  slightly  and  coldly,  but*  really  and  truly  done :  for  although  we 
do  not  touch  Christ  with  our  teeth  and  lips,  yet  we  hold  and  press  him  by  faith,  mind,  and 
spirit.  Neither  is  that  ftith  vain  which  embraces  Christ,  nor  that  participation  cold,  which 
Is  perceived  by  the  mind.  So  is  Christ  himself  entirely  offered  and  given  to  us  in  these 
m>'steriei^  as  much  as  is  possible,  that  we  may  truly  know  that  we  are  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  bone.    That  he  dwelk  in  u%  and  we  in  him. 

**  16.  And  therefore,  in  the  celebration  of  these  mysteries^  before  we  come  to  receive  the 
holy  communion,  the  people  are  fitly  admordshed  to  lift  tq)  their  heart*  ;  and  that  they  should 
direct  their  minds  to  heaven ;  fl>r  there  he  is,  by  whom  we  are  to  be  fed  and  h've. 

*'  17.  But  then  as  to  the  &ln  and  sales  of  masses,  and  the  carrying  about  and  adoring  the 
bread,  and  a  number  of  such-like  idobtrous  and  blasphemous  fbilies,  which  none  of  them 
dare  affirm  to  have  been  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  our  church  will  not  endure 
them.  Origen saith,  *  Christ  is  the  priest,  and  the  propitiation,  and  the  sacrifice;  and  this 
propitiation  comes  to  every  one  by  the  way  of  faith  ;*  and  therefore,  agreeably  hereunto,  we 
say  that  the  aacraments  do  not  profit  the  living  without  fiiith,  and  much  less  the  dead.  As 
to  purgatory,  though  it  is  not  a  very  bte  invention,  yet  it  is  nothing  but  a  silly  oLd  wives*  stoiry. 

'<  18.  We  know  that  St  Augustine  grievously  compbined  of  the  vast  number  of  imper- 
tinent ceremonies  in  his  time ;  and  therefore  we  have  cut  ofi'a  great  many  of  them,  because 
we  know  they  were  afflictive  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  burdensome  lo  the  diuich  of 
God.  Yet  we  still  retain,  and  religiously  use,  not  only  all  those  which  we  know  were 
delivered  to  the  church  by  the  apostles^  but  some  others  which  we  saw  might  be  borne  without 
inconvenience ;  because,  as  St  Paul  commands,  we  desire  all  things  in  the  religioas  assem- 
blies should  be  done  decentfy  and  in  order.  As  to  all  those  which  were  very  superstitious  or 
base,  or  ridiculous,  or  contrary  to  the  Scriptures^  or  did  not  seem  to  liefit  sober  men,  an 
infinite  number  ot  which  are  still  to  be  Ibuild  amongst  papists^  we  have  r^ected  all  these, 
without  excepting  any  one  of  them,  because  we  would  not  have  the  service  of  God  any  Umgvr 
contaminated  with  such  fooleries. 
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**  19.  We  pniy  Cm  it  is  fit  we  should)  in  thai  tongue  our  people  do  all  undentand,  that 
the  people,  as  St  Paul  admonisheth,  may  reap  a  common  advantage  by  the  common  piayers* 

"  20.  We  haTo  no  mediator  and  intercessor  by  whom  we  appnMch  to  God  the  Father,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  name  onitf  all  things  are  obtained. 

«  SL  We  say  that  man  is  bom  and  does  Uto  in  sin ;  and  that  no  man  can  truly  say  hia 
heart  is  dean.  That  the  most  holy  man  is  an  unprofitable  servant  That  the  law  of  God 
is  perfect,  and  requires  of  us  a  full  and  perfect  obedience ;  and  that  we  cannot  in  any  way 
kMip  \i  perfectly  in  this  life.  That  there  is  no  mortal  who  can  be  Justified  in  the  sight  of 
God  by  his  own  deserts ;  and  therefore  our  ooly  reflige  and  safoty  is  in  the  mercy  df  God 
the  Fsther  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the  assuring  ouiselves  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  by  whose  blood  all  our  stains  are  washed  out.  That  he  has  pacified  things  by  the  blood 
of  Us  crass.  That  hs^  by  that  only  sscrifioe  which  he  once  ofibred  upon  the  cross,  luith  per- 
ftcted  all  thii^;  and  therefore^  when  he  breathed  out  his  soul,  said,  It  is  nxisHXD ;  as  if 
by  these  words  he  would  signify.  Now  the  price  is  paid  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

**  22.  Now  if  there  be  any  who  think  not  that  this  sacrifice  is  sufficient,  let  them  go  and 
find  out  a  better :  but  as  for  us,  because  we  know  this  is  the  only  sacrifice,  we  are  contented 
with  it  alone,  nor  do  we  expect  any  other. 

3.  Though  we  say  there  is  no  trust  to  be  put  in  the  merits  of  our  works  and  actions, 
and  place  all  the  hopes  and  reason  of  our  salvation  only  in  Christ;  yet  we  do  not  therefore 
say  that  men  should  live  loosely  and  dissolutely,  as  if  baptism  and  faith  were  sufficient  for  a 
Clufstian,  and  there  vrere  nothing  more  required.  The  true  faith  is  a  living  fhith,  and 
cannot  be  idle ;  therefore  we  teach  the  people  that  God  hath  not  called  us  to  luxury  and 
disorder,  but,  as  St  P&ul  saith,  '  unto  good  works,  that  we  might  walk  in  them.'  *  That 
God  hath  delivered  us  fivm  the  power  of  darknesi,  that  we  might  serve  the  living  God.' 
That  we  should  root  up  all  the  relics  of  sin.  That  we  *  should  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling;'  that  it  might  appear  that  the  spirit  of  satisfiu^on  was  in  us,  and  that 
Christ  himself  dwelleth  in  our  hearts  by  ihith. 

**  24.  To  conclude.  We  believe  that  this  body  of  oura  in  which  we  live,  though  after 
death  it  turns  to  dust,  yet  in  the  htft  day  it  shall  return  to  life  again,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  dwelleth  in  us.  That  then,  whatever  we  sufi'er  fbr  Christ  in  the  interim,  he  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  fhim  our  eyes ;  and  that  then,  through  him,  we  shall  enjoy  everlasting  life, 
and  be  always  with  him  in  glory.    Ambh."* 

For  the  first  ilz  or  seyen  centaries,  the  foarochka  was  the  diocese  or 
episcopal  district;  and  the  bishop  and  his  deigy  lived  together  at  the 
cathedral  church.  The  tithes  and  oblations  were  all  paid  to  the  bishop, 
who  maintained  the  inferior  clergj,  repaired  and  ornamented  the  church, 
and  maintained  hospitality.  This  collegiate  life  was  common  not  only  in 
the  British  church  from  the  first,  before  the  introduction  of  popery,  but 
also  in  the  Saxon  churcL  The  dirision  of  dioceses  into  rural  parishes 
was  not  the  work  of  one  day,  or  of  one  particular  act  Seyeral  causes 
and  persons  contributed  to  the  rise  of  parochial  churches.  The  bishops 
sent  out  their  clergy  to  preach  to  the  people  as  they  saw  occasion.  But 
after  the  inhabitants  had  generally  embraced  Christianity,  this  itinerancy 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  The  people  required  the  constant  offices 
of  the  church,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  resort  for  spiritual  offices  and 
directions;  and  the  distance  of  the  cathedral  church  prevented  their 
attendance.    Sometimes  they  gave  encouragement  for  clergymen  to  settle 

*  Bishop  Jewell's  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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among  them,  who  with  their  assistance  erected  a  church  and  an  adjoining 
manse.     Sometimes  kings  erected  chapels  at  their  country  seats,  for  the 
convenience  of  their  court  and  retinue,  which  were  the  original  of  roycd 
free  chapels.    Frequently  the  bishops,  in  commiseration  of  the  ig^noranoe 
of  remote  country  places,  erected  churches  to  preserve  Christianity  among 
them.    But  the  most  frequent,  and  indeed  standing  method  of  erecting 
churches,  depended  on  the  piety  of  the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors. 
These  founded  churches  on  their  estates  in  the  country,  for  the  serrioe  of 
their  families  and  tenants.      Thb,  therefore,  is  the  primary  and  only 
foundation  of  the  patronage  of  laymen.     This  made  the  bounds  of  a  parish 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  a  manor  or  estate.     This  divided  the 
several  portions  of  the  same  church,  according  to  the  separate  interests  oi 
the  several  lords.     And  this  distinct  property  of  lords  and  tenants,  by 
degrees  allotted  new  parochial  bounds  by  adding  new  auxfliary  churches. 
In  this  arrangement  the  king  presented  to  all  the  churches  which  he  bad 
built  and  endowed :  the  bishop  to  his,  and  the  lay  lords  to  those  which 
they  had  erected ;  and  which  has  continued  hereditarily  ever  since  to  the 
heuv  and  successors  of  each. 

This  arrangement  of  parishes  did  not  however  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  spiritual  or  temporal  rights  of  the  bishop.     He  still  had  the  proper 
cure  of  souls  within  his  own  diocese,  and  a  title  to  all  the  ecdenastical 
t'evenues.     It  was  by  his  authority  that  parish  churches  were  erected,  and 
ministers  appointed  for  them,  as  his  helpers  and  assistants.     To  prevent 
any  recess  from  his  jurisdiction,  or  independency  of  the  parish  ministers, 
the  most  solemn  reservations  were  made  to  him  and  his  successors.     No 
church,  when  built,  could  be  employed  for  public  worship,  till  the  bishop 
had  first  consecrated  it.     No  priest  could  officiate  or  reside  there,  without 
the  bishop^s  delegation.     There  were  as  many  acknowledgments  ot  right 
and  respect  paid  to  the  head  of  the  diocese,  as  the  feudal  customs  demanded 
for  the  head  of  the  state.     As  the  tenants  did  suit  and  service  at  the  lord's 
court,  which  was  at  his  own  residence,  so  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  were 
cited  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  at  the  cathedral  church. 
For  t/  is  the  heart  of  the  diocese,  the  bishop's  chair.      Each  inferior 
tenant  on  admission  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  prime  lord.    Every 
presbyter  gained  admission  to  his  church  with  an  obligation  of  obedience 
to  his  bishop.     The  tenant  paid  rent  to  his  lord  for  quiet  possession. 
The  presbyter  made  return  of  some  part  of  the  parochial  profits  to  his 
bishop,  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  remainder.   No  tenant  could  desert 
his  holding,  or  substitute  another  in  it,  without  his  lord's  acceptance  and 
consent.     The  parish  priest  could  not  forsake  his  charge,  nor  appoint 
another  to  succeed  him  in  it,  without  the  bishop's  express  leave  and 
authority.     On  the  death  of  a  feudatory  tenant,  the  custody  of  the  lands 
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revenad  to  hk  lord,  till  an  heir  wm  instated  in  it.  The  custody  of  aD 
vacanl  benefices  lUcewise  reverted  to  the  bishop,  who  reoeiyed  their  mean 
profits  till  a  successor  was  appointed  and  settled.  In  many  other  forms 
and  customs  of  dependency  and  subjugation,  the  parochial  clergy  were 
accountable  to  the  bishop,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lay  tenants  were  to 
their  feudal  lords;  so  that  during  all  this  first  institution  of  parishes,  neither 
tithes,  glebes,  or  oUations,  were  diyerted  into  lay  hands.  These  were 
never  applied  to  secular  uses,  but  the  bishops  and  clergy  held  the  absolute 
property  and  entire  disposal  of  them,  for  their  own  support* 

In  the  Liturgy  every  clergyman  who  officiates  in  a  church,  whether  he 
be  the  incumbent  or  his  substitute,  is  called  a  curate.  But  those  in  par-  ' 
ticular  who  are  employed  by  the  incumbent  of  a  church  as  substitutes,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  curates.  They  officiate  in  his  stead,  where  the 
incumbent  is  either  old  or  infirm,  or  unable  to  accomplish  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  offices  of  the  church.  In  cases  of  pluralities,  a  curate  or  sub- 
stitute is  absolutely  required.  The  curate  is  to  be  licensed  and  admitted 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  usually  appoints  his  salary.  In  which 
case,  if  he  is  not  paid,  he  has  his  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  by  a 
sequestration  of  part  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice.  But  if  he  serves  by 
an  agreement  with  the  incumbent  without  the  bishop's  license,  then  he 
must  prove  his  agreement  at  common  law.  Curates  who  serve  a  church 
during  its  vacancy,  shall  be  paid  such  stipend  as  the  bishop  shall  think 
reasonable  out  of  the  profits  of  the  vacancy.  If  that  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient, the  successor  must  pay  the  difierence  within  fourteen  days  after 
taking  possession.f  The  bishop  may  appoint  a  salary  to  a  curate  of  £75 
per  annum,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  or  an  allowance  for  it, 
when  the  rector  or  vicar  does  not  personally  reside.]:  Churches  aug- 
mented by  queen  Anne's  bounty,  shall  be  deemed  benefices  presentive,  and 
the  officiating  curate  may  have  a  like  stipend.^  Bishops  may  Iksense  curates 
employed,  though  the  incumbent  has  not  nominated  him.  He  may  also 
revoke  any  license,  subject  however  to  an  appeal  to  the  archbifihop.||  By 
a  subsequent  act,  the  bishops  are  empowered  to  license  curates,  and  to 
assign  them  salaries,  in  no  case  less  than  £80  per  annum,  and  increasing 
upwards  to  £l50,  according  to  the  population  of  the  parish.  The  curate 
is  also  entitled  to  the  parsonage  house,  when  his  principal  does  not  reside. 
He  cannot  quit  his  curacy  without  giving  three  months'  notice  to  the 
incumbent  and  the  bishop.^ 

One  person  cannot  be  curate  in  two  churches  at  one  and  the  same  time: 
unless  it  be  easOy  in  his  power  to  read  both  the  morning  and  evening 
service  at  both  churches.     He  cannot  serve  one  cure  on  one  Sunday,  and 

*  Rum'si  Eocl.  Law.  f  S8  Henry  VIIL,  c.  U.  t  S6  Geo.  III.,  c  83 

S  36  Geo  111.,  c.  S3.  Q   Ibid.  1  67  Geo.  III.,  c.  09. 
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another  on  the  next  He  must  not  neglect  to  read  the  morning  and  evening 
■ervioe  at  hb  church  eTenr  Lord's  day.  A  curate  who  is  engaged  by  the 
incumbent,  and  has  not  been  instituted  and  inducted  by  the  bidiop,  may 
be  lemoTed  at  pleasure  by  either  the  incumbent  or  the  bishop.  A  per- 
petual curate,  who  is  instituted  and  inducted  by  the  bishop,  cannot  be 
removed.  If  a  bishop  ordain  any  person  not  provided  with  some  ecdesias- 
tical  preferment,  he  must  support  him  till  he  prefer  him  to  a  living.  But 
fellows,  chaplains  of  colleges,  and  masters  of  arts  of  five  years'  standing, 
who  live  in  the  university  at  their  own  expense,  are  excepted  from  this 
rule."'  The  bishops  require  a  title  before  they  confer  orders.  A  title 
means  the  promise  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  or  a  certificate  from 
some  rector  or  vicar,  promising  to  employ  the  candidate,  for  orders  bona 
fide  as  a  curate.  At  same  time  he  is  bound  to  grant  the  candidate  a 
certain  allowance  till  he  obtain  some  eodesiastical  preferment,  or  shall  be 
removed  for  some  fault 

There  are  four  thingi  neoeMary  to  be  observed,  befive  any  one  can  become  a  parson  or 
vicar.    L  Holy  orders.    IL  Presentation.    IIL  lastitution.    IV.  Induction. 

I.  Holt  O  RDzas.  *  Orders  are  not  to  be  aoooiintod  for  a  sacrament  of  the  geqpel ;  aa  not 
having  the  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  that  they 
^ve  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  "f  The  church  of  England  declares, 
'*  that  it  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scripturea>and  ancient  authoiB, 
that  from  the  apostles'  times  there  have  been  three  orders  of  ministen  in  Christ's  church. 
Bishops,  PaiKsrs,  and  Dzacons.  Which  offices  were  evermore  held  in  such  reverend 
estimalion,  that  no  man  might  presume  to  executo  any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  for  the  Bme;  and  also  by 
public  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful 
authority.  And  therefore  to  the  intent  that  these  orders  may  be  continued  and  reverently 
used  and  esteemed  in  the  united  church  of  England  and  Irdand,  no  man  shall  be  aooountod 
or  taken  to  be  a  lawfiil  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  united  church  of  England  and  Inlastd, 
or  suffered  to  executo  any  of  the  said  functions^  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had  ibnneriy  episoopal 
consecration  or  ordination.'*}  Besides  this  peremptory  decision  of  the  church  itself,  the 
legisfaUare  has  also  enacted,  <*  that  no  man  can  be  a  lawful  priest  or  deaooo,  unless  he  be 
ordained  by  a  bishop.  *"§  The  celebrsted  Act  of  Uniformity  also  dedarei, "  that  no  person 
is  capable  of  being  admitted  to  any  parsonage  or  vicarage,  benefice,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  preferment,  or  dignity  whatsoever,  unless  such  person  have  episcopal  ordination ; 
and  if  any  shall  presume  to  be  admitted,  not  having  such  ordination,  or  shall  presume  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  not  being  so  ordained,  he  shall  forfeit 
£100."|| 

The  person  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  is  first  examined  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop, 
whether  he  thinks  or  is  persuaded  that  he  is  truly  called,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and 
the  due  order  of  the  church  of  England.  When  the  archdeacon  presents  the  candidate,  the 
bishop  says :  **  take  heed  that  the  persons  whom  you  present  unto  us,  be  apt  and  meet,  for 
their  learning  and  godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry  duly  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  edi^-ing  of  his  church."  To  which  the  person  presenting  replies:  '*  I  have  en. 
quired  of  them,  and  also  examined  them,  and  think  them  so  to  be."  But  before  admiasifln 
to  holy  orders  the  candidate  must  subscribe  the  three  following  articles. 

*  Canons,  33j»  of  1603.  f  35th  Article  of  Keligton. 

\  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service.  §  13  Eliz.  Q   14  Charlts  fl. 
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I.  Tliafc  the  }L\ng*B  majostjr,  under  God,  is  the  only  nipreBie  governor  of  this  realm,  and 
of  all  other  his  highnesB's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  spiritual  and  ecdeslastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  slate,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  er  authority, 
ixsclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's  said  dominions,  realms,  and  countries. 

II.  Thaf,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ovdering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaeens, 
coiitaineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  St  may  hiwfuUy  so  be  used ; 
and  that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacramsntt^  and  none  other. 

III.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  both  proyinoes,  and  the  whole  dergy,  f  n  the  conmoation  hdden  at  London  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562 ;  and  that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  therein 
contained,  being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God. 

To  these  three  articles  whosoever  will  pubecribe,  ke  shaU,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities, 
subscribe  in  this  order  and  form  of  words,  setting  down  both  his  Christian  and  surname, 
viz.  **  1,  N.  N.  do  willingly  and  ex  ammo  subscribe  to  these  three  articles  above  mentioned, 
and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them."  And  if  any  bishop  shaU  ordain  any  as  is 
aforesaid,  except  he  first  have  subscribed  in  mamier  and  form  as  here  we  have  appointed, 
he  shall  be  suspended  from  giving  of  orders  for  the  spaoe  pf  twelve  months.* 

The  pokm  amd  manner  op  making  DKAC0N8.--On  the  day  appointed,  after  morning 
prayer  is  ended,  there  shall  be  a  sermon,  deckuring  the  duties,  &&  of  deacons.  Firet,  the 
archdeacon  or  his  deputy  shall  present  unto  the  bishop  (sitting  in  his  chair  near  to  the  holy 
teble)  such  as  desire  to  be  ordained  deacons,  (each  of  them  being  decently  habited,)  saying 
.these  words : 

Reverend  Father  in  God,  I  present  unto  you  these  persons  present  to  be  admitted  deacons. 

T%e  Bishop,  Take  heed  that  the  persons  whom  ye  present  unto  us,  be  apt  and  meet  for 
their  learning  and  godly  conversation  to  exercise  their  ndnistry  duly,  to  the  honour  to  God, 
and  the  edifying  of  his  church. 

Answer.  I  have  enquired  of  them,  and  abo  examined  them,  and  think  them  so  to  be. 

Biihop,  Brethren,t  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  knoweth  any  impediment  or  mtaMe  crime 
in  any  of  the  persons  presented  to  be  ordered  deacons,  for  the  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  office,  let  him  come  forth  in  the  name  of  God  and  shew  irhat  the  crime  or 
impediment  is. 

If  any  great  crime  or  impediment  be  ohgected,  the  bishop  shaU  suresase  foem  erdering 
that  person,  until  such  time  as  the  party  accused  shall  be  found  dear  of  that  erime. 

Here  the  preceding  oath  is  administered. 

The  bishop  then  asks  the  candidate:  AVill  you  reverently  obey  your  ordinary  (bishop) 
and  other  chief  ministers  of  the  church,  and  them  to  whcun  the  fikfag^  or  govemmsnt  over 
you  is  committed,  following  with  a  glad  mind  and  will  their  gqdly  admimitiens. 

Answer.  I  will  endeavour  myself,  the  Lord  being  my  hdpflr. 

The  bishop  then  reads  this  exhortation : — It  appertaineth  to  the  ofBes  of  a  deaeon  In  the 
church  where  he  shall  be  appointed  to  serve,  to  assist  the  pidest  in  divine  servfce,  and  specially 
when  he  ministereth  the  holy  communion,  and  to  help  in  the  distribution  thereof;  and  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  homilies  in  the  church,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  catechism ; 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptise  infante,  and  to  preach  if  he  be  admitted  thereto  by 
the  bishop.  And  furthermore,  it  is  his  office,  when  provision  is  se  made,  to  searph  for  the 
sick,  poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish ;  to  intimate  their  estates,  aames^  and  places 
where  they  dwell  unto  the  curate,  that  by  his  exhortation  they  may  be  relieved  with  the 
alms  of  the  parishionen  or  others. 

Then  the  bishop  laying  his  hands  severally  upon  the  head  of  eveiy  oiqe  of  them,  humlily 
kneeling  before  him,  shall  say : 

Bishop.  Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office  of  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  God  com- 

*  Gibson,  tit  vi.  cap.  7.  f  This  is  addreswd  to  the  congregation  then  present 
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mitted  unto  thee.     In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

Then  shall  the  bishop  deliver  to  every  one  of  them  the  New  Testament,  saying  i 

Take  thou  authority  to  read  the  gospel  in  the  churoh  of  God,  and  to  preach  the  same,  if 
thou  be  thereto  licensed  by  the  bishop  himselfl 

And  here  it  must  be  declared  unto  tito  deacon,  that  he  must  continue  in  the  office  of  a 
deacon  a  whole  year  (except  for  reasonable  causes  it  shall  otherwise  seem  good  unto  the 
bishop)  to  the  intent  he  may  be  perfect,  and  well  expert  in  the  things  appertaining  to  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  In  executing  whereof,  if  he  be  found  faithful  and  diligent, 
he  may  ty)  admitted  by  his  diocesan  to  the  order  of  priesthood,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
canon  ;  or  else  on  urgent  occasion,  upon  some  other  Sunday  or  holiday  in  the  fiice  of  the 
church. 

The  canons  of  1603,  drawn  up  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  prohibit  any  one  from  being  made 
a  deacon  and  a  priest  on  the  same  day. 

In  the  form  for  ordaining  priests,  the  next  higher  degree,  the  questions  and  answers  are 
the  same  as  are  put  to  deacons.  After  prayer,  and  Veni  Creator,  or  '*  Gome,  Holy  Ghost, 
our  souls  inspire,"  the  bishop  repeats  a  prayer  of  thanlogiving  for  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Christian  ministry :  after  which 

The  bishop  with  the  priests  present  shall  lay  their  hands  seyerally  upon  the  head  of  erery 
one  that  receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood,  the  reoeivera  humbly  kneeling  on  their  knees, 
and  the  bishop  aaj-ing : 

Keoeive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  God  now 
oommitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they 
are  foigiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  fiuthful 
dispenser  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  his  holy  sacraments.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen. 

Then  the  bishop  shall  deliver  to  every  one  of  them  kneeling,  the  Bible,  into  his  hand, 
saying  : 

T^e  thou  authortty  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the  holy  Bscraments  in 
the  congregation*  when  thou  shalt  be  lawfully  called  thereto,  f 

At  every  ordination  the  Lord's  supper  is  always  administered  to  the  candidates^  and  to 
such  of  the  laity  as  choose  to  communicate. 

The  statute  of  provisors^  regulated  that  archbishops  and  bishops  should  be  elected  by  the 
deans  and  chapten  of  their  sees. 

Our  lord  the  king  hath  ordered  and  established,  that  the  free  elections  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  all  other  dignities  and  benefices  elective  in  England,  shall  hold  from  henceforth 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  granted  by  the  king's  progenitors,  and  the  ancestor  of  other 
lords,  founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  benefices. 

The  bishoprics  of  England  were  all  of  the  king's  foundation;  he  is  therefore  in  right 
thereof  the  patron  of  them  all.  They  were  originally  donative,  and.  were  bestowed  per 
tradilionem  armuli  et  baculi,  till  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  they  became  elective.  The 
ancient  laws  and  canons  of  the  church  admit  of  no  consecration  of  a  bishop  by  a  less  number 
than  three  bishops.  After  election  and  confirmation,  but  not  before,  the  bishop  is  invested 
with  a  right  to  exercise  all  spirUual  jurudiction.  The  dignities  of  which  a  bishop  was  pos- 
sessed before  his  election,  do  not  become  void  till  after  his  consecration,  or  when  translated 
from  one  see  to  another,  after  confirmation.  Every  bishop,  either  on  his  creation  or  his 
translation,  is  bound  immediately  after  confirmation,  to  make  a  legal  oonveyBnce  to  the 
archbishop,  of  the  next  avoidance  of  any  dignity  or  benefice  belonging  to  his  see  as  the 
archbishop  shall  choose.     This  is  therefore  called  an  t^tion,  § 

Every  man  who  is  to  be  ordained  or  consecrated  a  bishop,  shall  be  full  thirty  j-ears  of  age. 
The  consecration  of  a  bishop  must  alwa>s  be  performed  on  some  Sunday  or  hoUday.H 

FoaM  OF  CoNSEcaATioK  or  A  Bishop.— After  the  gospel,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the 

*  Congregation  here  means  the  churoh.        t  Ordination  Service. 

I  2&  Edwsrd  III.,  S  3.  §  Gibson's  Codex  Juris  EcdesiasUd  Aiylioaiii. 
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sermon  are  ended,  the  elected  bishop  (Tested  with  his  niehet)  shall  be  presented  by  two 
bishops  unto  the  archbishop  of  that  prorinoe,  (or  to  some  other  bishop  appivinted  by  U\tfiil 
oommlasion,)  the  archbishop  sitting  in  his  chair  near  the  holy  table  (or  altar,;  and  the  bishops 
that  present  him,  saying  :* 

Most  reverend  father  in  God,  we  present  onto  you  this  godly  and  well  learned  man,  to  be 
ordained  and  consecrated  bishop. 

Then  shall  tbe  archbishop  demand  the  king's  mandate  for  the  consecration,  and  cause  it 
to  be  read,  and  the  oath  touching  the  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy  shall  be 
ministered  to  the  person  elected,  as  it  is  set  down  before  in  the  &rm  for  the  ordering  of 
deacons.  And  then  shall  also  be  ministered  onto  them  the  oath  of  due  obedience  to  the 
archbishop,  as  foUoweth : 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  N.,  chosen  bishop  of  the  church  and  see  of  N.,  do 
profess  and  promise  all  due  reirersnce  and  obedience  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  the  metro- 
politan church  of  N.  and  to  their  successors.    So  help  me  God  through  Jesus  CiirisL 

An  archbishop  does  not  take  this  oath.  At  the  Reformation  this  oath  was  subsUtuted  in 
place  of  that  taken  to  the  pope,  which  bound  them  to  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  When  Cnmmer  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  entered  a  solemn 
protest,  in  which  he  disclaimed  all  such  dauses  in  the  oath  to  the  pope  as  nught  interfere 
with  his  duty  to  God  and  the  king*,  all  such,  likewise,  as  might  be  interpreted  as  restraints 
upon  him  from  endeavouring  a  reformation  in  tlie  church  of  England .f 

The  archbishop  then  asks,  Are  you  persuaded,  that  you  are  truly  called  aooordiiy  to  the 
will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  order  of  this  realm  t 

Answer,  I  am  so  persuaded. 

Archbishop,  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine 
required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?  And  are  you 
determined  out  of  the  same  Holy  Scriptures  to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  your  charge : 
and  to  teach  or  maintain  nothing  as  required  of  necessity  to  eternal  salvation,  but  that  which 
you  shall  be  persuaded  may  be  oonduded  and  proved  from  the  same  ? 

Answer,  I  am  persuaded  and  determined  by  God^  grace. 

Archbishop.  Will  you  then  fiuthfuUy  exercise  yourself  in  the  nme  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
call  upon  God  by  prayer  for  the  true  understanding  of  the  same;  so  as  you  may  be  able  by 
them  to  teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  withstand  and  convince  the  gain- 
sayerB? 

Answer.  I  will  do  so,  by  the  help  of  God. 

Archbishop,  Are  you  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrine  oontniiy  to  God's  word ;  and  both  privately  and  openly  to  call  upoi% 
and  encourage  others  to  the  same  f 

Anstoer.  I  am  ready,  the  Lord  being  my  helper.  ^ 

Archbishop,  Will  you  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteou8ly» 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world ;  that  you  may  show  yourself  in  all  things  an  example  of 
good  works  unto  others,  that  the  adversary  may  be  ashamed,  having  nothing  to  say  against 
you? 

Answer,  I  will  do  so,  the  Lord  being  my  helper. 

Archbishop,  Will  you  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as  shall  lie  in  you,  quietness, 
love,  and  peace,  among  all  men;  and  such  as  be  unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous  within 
your  diocese,  correct  and  punish,}  according  to  such  authority  as  you  have  by  God's  word, 
and  as  to  you  shall  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of  this  realm  ? 

Answer,  I  will  do  so,  by  the  help  of  God. 

Archbishop,  Will  you  be  faithful  in  ordaining,  sending,  or  laying  hands  upon  others  1 

Answer,  I  will  so  be,  by  the  help  of  God. 

Archbishop,  Will  you  show  }t)uiself  gentle,  and  be  merciful  for  Christ's  sake  to  poor  and 
needy  people,  and  to  all  strsngen  destitute  of  help  t 

Answer,  I  will  so  show  myself,  by  God's  help. 

*  Rubric.  t  Gibson's  Codex.  %  Titus  i.  13;  ii.  l& 
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Then  diaU  tiui  bUop  deet  put  OB  the  rat  ef  Um  epinopal  habit 

Thai  the  ■rehUihop  and  Mehopa  present  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
elected  bishop*  kneeilnpf  be&rs  them  upon  his  knees  ;  the  archbishop  saying, 

Reoeire  the  Hdy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  'work  of  a. bishop  in  the  chuidi  of  God^  iiow 
-mnmltted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  handsi  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  given  thee  by  the  impodtion  of  ottr  hands.  For  God  has  not  giren  us  the  aplrit  of  fear, 
but  of  power,  nid  lore,  and  soberness. 

After  whidi  is  sung  the  Veni  Cttaiort  or  <*  Come,  Hdy  Ghost,  Creator,  oome-/'  and  the 
pnyer  that  Oed  may  grant  him  gnu»  to  preadi  the  gospd  willingly,  and  to  use  his  autho- 
rity wisdy,  is  repeated. 

Then  the  arehMshop  shall  deliver  him  the  Bible,  sayiqg :  Give  heed  unto  reading, 
eihortation,  and  deetrine.  Think  upon  the  things  contained  in  this  book.  Be  diligent  in 
them,  that  the  fndresse  coming  thereby  may  be  manifest  unto  all  men.  Take  heed  unto 
th}-sdf  and  unto  doctrine,  and  be  dil^^ent  in  doing  them ;  for  by  s»  doing,  thou  sbalt 
both  saire  thysdf,  and  them  that  hear  thee.  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a 
wolf ;  feed  them,  doTour  them  not.  Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  dck,  bind  up  the  broken, 
bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  losL  Be  so  merdful,  that  you  be  not  too  remiss;  so 
minister  discipline,  that  yon  forget  not  mercy ;  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  diall  ap- 
pear,  you  may  receive  the  never-fliding  crown  of  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.* 

Then  the  archbishop  shall  proceed  in  the  communion  serrioe;  with  whom,  the  new* 
oonseciated  bishop,  with  others,  shall  also  communicate. 

ll.  The  next  requisite  we  mentioned  was  presentation.  The  king  is  patron  paramount 
ef  all  the  benefices  in  England.  In  virtue  of  which,  the  right  and  care  of  filling  all  such 
churches  as  are  not  regulariy  filled  by  other  patrons,  bdongs  to  the  crown.  On  the  aame 
prindple  the  king  presents  to  dl  dignities  and  beneiices  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  during  the 
TBOsncy  of  the  sees,  f  No  person  can  accept  a  bishopric  in  Irehmd  until  he  has  redgned  all 
the  prefermenti  which  he  held  in  England.s  An  alien  who  is  in  priest's  orders  may  be 
presented  to  a  living  in  England.  A  faiyman  or  a  deacon  may  be  presented,  but  before  he 
is  inducted  he  must  be  onlained  a  priest  No  patron  can  present  himsdf.  He  offers  himself 
to  the  bishop,  and  prays  to  be  admitted ;  or  he  may  make  over  the  right  to  present  to  some 
other  temporality.  Presentation  may  be  made  either  in  word  or  writing.  If  by  word,  the 
patron  must  declare  it  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop.  If  by  writing,  it  is  not  a  deed,  but  a 
letter  misdve,  in  form  foUowing : 

To  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God,  R.  lord  bishop  of  (or  in  hisahssnce 

to  his  Ticar-general  in  spirituals,  or  to  any  other  having,  or  who  shall  have,  suifidcnt  auth^. 
rity  in  his  behalf,)  I,  Sir  W.  P.^  baronet^  true  and  undoubted  patron  of  the  rectory  of  the 
parish  church  of  (or  of  the  vicarage  of  )  in  the  county  of 

and  in  your  diocese  of  now  vacant  by  the  death  (or  redgnation,  removd,  or  other, 

wise)  of  A.  B.,  the  hst  incumbent  there,  do  present  unto  you  C.  D.,  derk,  master  of  arta, 
humbly  requesting  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  admit  the  said  C.  D„  to  the  said  church,  and 
to  institute  and  cause  him  to  be  inducted  into  the  same,  with  dl  its  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things  in  this  behalf  which  shall  belong  to 
your  episoopd  office.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

As  before  mentioned,  in  the  original  settiement  of  the  church  of  England,  the  biahops 
had  thdr  dergy  under  thdr  own  immediate  care.  And  that  on  the  lords  of  nianore  building 
and  endowing  churches,  the  bishops  suffered  the  patrons  to  nominate  persons  for  them,  pro. 
vided  the  bishops  were  satisfied  of  thdr  fitnesL  The  right  of  patronage,  therefore,  is  really 
but  a  limited  trust,  and  the  bishops  are  still  in  law  the  Judges  of  the  fitness  of  the  dei;gy  to  be 
cmptoyed  In  the  several  parts  of  thdr  dieoesea  The  patrons  never  had  the  ahsdute  disposal 
of  benefices  upon  their  own  terma    If  they  did  not  present^  persons  within  the  limited 

*  Ordination  Service.  t  Gibson's  Codex.  t  ibid. 
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time,  then  the  bMiop  was  lioimd  to  prorldo  Ibr  thenu  TJw  ttnmlmtkai  «r  Hm  ftbilf  tfet  and 
saffldencjr  of  the  penons  preaenled,  belonge  to  the  bishop.  He  is  the  vadefliBfltieal  Jud^ 
and  may  and  ooght  to  refuse  the  person  presented  If  he  be  not  lit  The  flOlh  canon  direels, 
that  <*  no  bMiep  shall  Institttle  any  to  a  benefice  who  hath  been  ordabied  by  any  other  bishop, 
except  he  ftist  show  unto  him  hts  letters  of  orders,  and  bring  him  a  svflldetit  testimony  of 
his  former  good  life  and  behaviour;  and  shall  appear  upon  dtt«  ttEaminatUm  tb  be  worthy 
of  his  ministry." 

III.  We  proceed  now  to  the  next  requisite,  which  is  Institution.  Iti  form  is,  that  the 
minister  kneels  down  before  the  bishop,  whilst  he  reads  the  words  tf  husdtation  out  of  a 
written  instrument  with  the  seal  epinopal  appendant  During  the  ceremony,  th«  deric  or 
minister  holds  the  seal  in  his  hand.  The  oaths  against  simony,  of  allegiance,  of  canonical 
obedience,  of  residence,  are  then  administered  to  the  minister.  He  must  also  subscribe  the 
three  artides  already  given,  page  681.  Erery  dean,  canon,  and  prebendary  of  any  cathe- 
dral, or  collegiate  chuich»  and  every  pamn,  vicar,  eorate,  leistarer,  and  every  other  person 
in  hdy  orders,  who  shall  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession  of  any  deanery,  living,  &c,  shall 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  at  or  before  his  admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession 
aforesaid,  subscribe  the  declaration  or  acknowledgment  following :  *'  I,  A.  B.,  do  dedare 
that  X  will  oonftrm  to  the  lituigy  of  the  church  of  Engtand,  as  It  ii  noW  by  Imr  established.'*'^ 
The  bishop  then  executes  and  delivers  to  the  party  instituted,  a  written  mandate  to  the 
archdeacon,  or  other  proper  peraon,  to  induct  hinu  By  institution  the  cure  of  souls  is  com- 
mitted to  the  minister.  Presentation  gives  him  a  right  ad  renif  and  institution  or  collation 
gives  him  a  right  in  re.  In  consequence,  he  may  enter  Into  the  glebe,  and  take  the  tithes ; 
but  till  he  is  imduded  he  can  neither  grant  nor  sue  for  them.t 

I  v.  Induction  is  the  last  requisite.  Induction  vests  the  incumbent  with  full  possession  of 
the  whole  profits  belonging  to  the  church.  Aoccrdingly  the  inductor  usually  takes  the  derk 
(minister)  by  the  hand,  and  hi}'S  it  upon  the  key,  or  upon  the  ring  of  the  church  door.  If 
the  key  cannot  be  had»  and  there  is  no  ring  on  the  door,  or  if  the  church  be  ruinous,  then  on 
any  part  of  the  wall  of  the  church  or  churchyard,  and  says,  "  By  virtue  of  this  mandate,  I 
do  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possession  of  this  church  of  C,  with  all  the 
rights,  profits,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.**  After  which  the  inductor  opens  the 
door,  and  puts  the  person  inducted  into  the  church.  The  bell  Is  then  tolled,  to  make  his 
induction  publte,  and  known  to  the  parishioners.  The  deigyman  who  inducts  then  indoraes 
a  certificate  of  the  induction  on  the  archdeacon's  mandate,  and  those  present  sign  as  witnesses. 
Induction  gives  corporal  possession.  By  it  the  minister  is  seised  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church.  He  has  ponrer  tv  grant  them,  or  to  sue  for  them.  He  is  unexoeptieiiably  entitled 
to  plead  that  he  is  parson  imparsonee.  By  induction  the  church  is  full,  not  only  against  a 
common  person,  but  also  against  the  king.  The  church  is  completely  full,  and  the  minister 
is  complete  incumbent  or  possessor.  This  is  compared  to  livery  and  seisin  in  common  law,  by 
which  possession  is  given  to  temporal  estates,  t 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  any  penon  inducted  to  any  eodeaiastlcal  benefice,  is  obliged 
within  two  months  after  induction,  openly,  publicly,  and  sdemnly,  to  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  in  the  church  or  chapel  to  which  he  has  been  inducted.  After  which, 
he  shall  openly  and  publidy,  before  the  congregation,  dedare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  eon^ 
sent  te  the  use  of  all  things  therein  contained  and  proscribed,  in  these  words  and  no  other: 
*'  I,  A.  B.,  do  here  dedare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everj-thing  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  Intituled,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  aooording  to  the 
use  of  the  church  of  England ;  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches;  and  the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  or 
consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  The  penalty  of  neglect,  or  refusal  to  comply, 
is  deprivation  ipso  facto.  He  must  also  publidy  read  the  Thirty-nine  Artides  of  Religion, 
otherwise  he  *<  shall  be  upon  every  such  defiiult  ipso  f ado  deprived.**  He  must  also  within 
three  months,  publidy  and  openly,  upon  some  Lord's  day,  road  the  bishop*s  certificate  of  his 

*  Actof  Uniformit).  t  Gibson's  Codex,  :  Ibid. 
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having  nibflcifbed  the  dedantton  of  oonformity  to  tho  Lfturgy  of  the  church  of  En^and, 
as  it  is  now  hy  law  established.  Finally,  within  six  months  after  his  admission,  he  most 
take  the  oaths  of  allef  ianoe,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
or  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  This  must  be  done  under  pain  of  incapaci- 
tation to  hold  the  benefice,  of  being  disabled  to  sue  in  any  action,  to  be  guardian,  or  executor, 
or  administrator,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  boar  any  office,  or  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  members  of  parliament,  and  of  forfeiting  £500.* 

The  Convocation  of  the  church  of  England,  is  much  the  same  as  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland;  with  this  difference,  that  as 
in  England  and  Ireland,  there  are  two  houses  of  parliament,  so  there  are 
two  houses  of  conyocation;  whereas  in  Scotland,  there  having  been  only 
one  house  of  parliament,  there  is  accordingly  but  one  house  or  chamber 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  Saxon  times,  all  bishops  and  abbots  sat  and 
voted  as  such  in  the  state  councils  or  parliaments,  and  not  on  account  of 
their  tenures.  After  the  conquest,  the  abbots  sat  in  parliament,  not  as 
abbots,  but  in  yirtue  of  their  tenures  as  barons.  But  the  bishops  sat  there 
in  a  double  capacity,  firsts  as  bishops,  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  Saxon 
times,  and  secondly^  as  barons.  That  they  sat  there  not  only  in  virtue 
of  their  baronies,  but  also  as  bishops,  appears  evident  from  this  fact,  that 
during  the  vacancy  of  any  bishopric,  the  custos  spirittialiumj  or  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant  bishoprics,  was  summoned  to  sit  in  par- 
liament in  place  of  the  bishop.  And  when  any  bishop  was  absent  from 
the  kingdom,  his  vicar-general  was  summoned  to  represent  him  in  parlia- 
ment. These  remarks  are  alike  applicable  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation. 

The  body  spiritual  is  a  distinct  estate  by  itself,  and  is  the  first  estate  of 
parliament.  It  is  more  dbtinct  from  the  other  two  estates  of  parliament, 
than  they  are  from  each  other.  The  other  two  are  both  comprehended 
under  one  denomination  of  temporality,  and  compose  its  several  parts, 
whereas  the  spirituality  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  is  incom- 
municable with  the  other  two.  Formerly  this  was  more  apparent,  because 
the  spiritual  body  was  not  taxable  by  the  king  and  parliament,  but  was 
taxed  by  themselves  in  convocation.  The  possessions  of  the  church  being 
reckoned  God's  patrimony,  as  being  dedicated  to  Him  and  His  church; 
and  therefore  no  temporal  power  could  dispose  of  it,  under  peril  of  sacri- 
lege. This  mode  of  taxing  the  clergy  of  England  was  always  observed  till 
the  grand  rebellion  and  destruction  of  the  constitution  under  Cromwell. 
After  the  Restoration,  and  before  the  old  established  usages  could  be 
resumed,  the  mode  of  taxation  during  the  usurpation  was  continued,  till 
the  government  could  be  restored  to  its  former  course.  Accordingly,  in 
the  first  act  of  parliament  after  the  Restoration,  which  imposed  taxes  on 

«  1  Geo.  II.,  c.  13.    9  Geo.  II.,  c.  26.     Burn's  Eod.  Law. 
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the  clergy  in  common  with  the  laitj,  there  ia  an  express  proviso,  saving 
to  the  clergy  their  ancient  right  of  taxing  themselves  in  convocation. 
From  this  precedent,  however,  the  custom  has  ever  since  prevailed,  and 
the  clergy  are  now  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laity. 

The  persons  of  the  clergy  have  always  been  esteemed  so  sacred,  that  if 
any  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  or  deserved  a  personal  disgrace  or 
punishment,  care  was  taken  by  his  spiritual  superiors  to  preserve  the 
official  character  from  sharing  in  the  disgrace,  by  having  the  person  pre- 
viously degraded,  and  so  delivered  up  o^  a  layman  to  the  hrachium 
seculars,  or  secular  arm,  to  be  tried  as  a  layman  for  his  offences.  The 
church  of  England  claims  no  sanctuary  for  her  guilty  children  as  the 
church  of  Rome  does.  Though  the  exemption  of  clergymen  from  the 
secular  power,  even  in  secular*  causes,  was  an  unreasonable  and  unjust 
usurpation  of  the  church  of  Rome;  yet  with  regard  to  religion  in  general^ 
Christianity  requires  that  its  ministers  should  be  so  far  exempted  from 
public  contempt,  that  when  they  suffer  for  personal  crimes,  their  punish- 
ment should  only  he  personal,  but  that  their  prof ession  should  not  suffer 
with  them.  However,  while  the  law  stood  as  just  stated,  no  clergyman 
could  be  tried  by  laymen,  till  after  he  was  degraded  by  his  spiritual  supe- 
riors, and  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  layman. 

For  some  of  the  first  reigns  after  the  conquest,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  parliaments  and  synods,  or  convocations 
of  the  church,  were  so  much  alike,  that  some  of  those  which  have  been 
called  parliaments,  might  as  well  have  been  called  synods  or  ecclesiastical 
convocations.  Those  especially  which  were  called  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Before  the  conquest,  though  the 
king  himself  with  all  his  nobility  were  present  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  were  for  the  most  part  enacted  in 
the  kmg's  name,  yet  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  the  power  of 
himself,  without  any  particular  license  from  the  kiug  or  the  pope.  He 
repeatedly  assumed  the  power  of  calling  councihi  of  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
and  of  making  canons.  But  the  conqueror  deprived  the  archbishop  of 
the  power  of  making  canons,  or  enacting  or  decreeing  any  thing,  without 
the  king's  special  license  and  approbation.* 

The  convocation  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  house,  the 
members  of  which  sit  in  different  chambers,  and  conduct  their  debates 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament  The  lower 
house,  which  consists  of  the  inferior  clergy,  choose  one  of  their  own  number 
to  be  their  prolocutor,  who  communicates  the  result  of  their  debates  to  the 
upper  house,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  bishops.     The  whole  number 

*  Hody*8  History  of  English  Councils  and  ConvocationB. 
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of  the  coDYOCation  of  the  proTince  of  Canterbury  at  this  time,  is  one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-six;  viz-  twenty-two  in  the  upper  house,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  in  the  lower.  Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
number  was  much  greater,  and  the  upper  house  contained  more  members 
than  the  lovret, 

A  con?ocation  may  be  considered  in  a  double  sense.  Either  in  itself, 
as  it  is  a  synod,  and  called  by  the  archbishop^s  mandate,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  summoned  by  the  king's 
writ  directed  to  each  particular  bishop.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  a  couyo- 
cation  not  merely  of  the  proyince  of  Canterbury  but  also  of  the  proYince 
of  York;  and  they  are  all  commanded  to  meet  together  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  parliament;  but  as  it  is  summoned  by  the  archbishop,  it 
is  only  a  provincial  convocation.  The  king  sends  his  writ  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  commanding  them 
to  summon  all  the  bishops  of  their  provinces  to  meet  in  convocation,  at  a 
certain  time  and  place,  and  to  command  the  bishops  to  summon  all  their 
deans,  archdeacons,  chapters,  and  clergy,  to  meet  at  a  certain  time.  For 
several  ages,  the  great  council^  Witena  Gemot,  or  pariiament  of  England, 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  synods  or  convocations.* 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  had  the  power  in 
every  Christian  country  to  convene  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  in  a 
common  synod  or  council  to  transact  with  them  such  affairs  as  related  to 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  churches  under  his  care.  These 
synods  were  as  old  as  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity;  and  amidst  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions  of  the  state  continued  to  be  held  tOl  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  What  every  bishop  did  in  his  diocese,  the  archbishop 
did  in  his  province.  He  first  called  together  the  bishops,  and  afterwards 
as  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  he  thought  needful.  In  these  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods  nothing  but  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  were 
transacted.  In  these  particulars  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
customs  of  the  English  church  and  those  of  all  other  Christian  countries. 

After  the  papal  authority  was  firmly  fixed^  legates  from  Rome,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  against  the  royal  license,  summoned  larger  councils, 
consisting  of  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  whole  realm.  These  were 
properly  national  councils  held  for  some  special  design,  which  either  the 
king,  the  pope,  or  both,  had  to  promote  by  them.  The  first  national 
council  held  in  England  was  that  of  Heriedford,  (Hertford),  in  673  ;  and 
the  last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in  1555.  Although  national  oomieQs 
are  not  now  called  together,  yet  on  emergencies  the  provincial  synods  of 
Canterbury  and  York  act  by  mutual  correspondence  and  joint  consent. 

4^  Hody'8  History  of  English  Councils  and  ConTOoations. 
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Besides  these  national  councils^  there  were  two  other  assemblies  of  the 
clergy.  In  these  the  clergy  were  convened  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  church,  but  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  realm,  and  to 
act  as  members  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  When  the  Christian  faith  was. thoroughly  planted  in  England, 
and  the  piety  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  liberally  endowed  the  bishops 
and  clergy  with  temporal  lands  and  possessions,  not  only  the  general 
opinion  of  their  prudence  and  piety  drew  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy 
into  the  public  councils,  but  the  interest  which  the  clergy  themselves  had 
in  the  state,  made  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  commit  the  direction  and 
management  of  affairs  to  them.  Hence  the  bishops  first,  and  afterwards 
the  other  prelates  (abbots  and  priors)  were  very  early  brought  into  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  or  parliament,  and  thus  became  a  constant  and 
established  part  of  them.  In  time,  however,  the  king  began  to  think  it 
reasonable  that  the  clergy  should  bear  a  part  of  the  public  burdens. 
Accordingly  the  Saxon  monardis,  under  whom  the  church  was  most 
free,  subjected  their  lands  to  the  threefold  burden  of  castles,  bridges,  and 
expeditions.  The  granting  of  aids  in  these  cases,  brought  on  assemblies 
of  the  clergy,  which  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  con- 
vocations.* 

In  the  Saxon  times  the  lords  spiritual  held  by  frankalmoigne,  but 
William  the  Conqueror  turned  their  tenures  into  baronies,  which  obliged 
them  to  furnish  soldiers,  or  pay  escuage  instead.  Their  attendance  in 
parliament  then  became  cofnpulsatoty  ;  of  which  they  complained,  and 
whidi  was  the  cause  of  the  grand  quarrel  between  Thomas  a  Becket  and 
Henry  II.  The  clergy  had  been  exempted  from  most  of  the  charges 
assessed  on  the  laity.  In  order  to  bring  them  under  the  same  obligation, 
after  many  disputes  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  pope  should  tax  the 
dergy  for  the  use  of  the  king.  The  bishops  were  also  prevailed  upon  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  to  compel  their  clergy  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the 
king,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence.  These  concessions  were  sometimes 
made  by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  their  clergy.  But  the  most  common 
way  was  for  every  bishop  to  bold  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
and  agree  with  them  what  to  do.  First  they  empowered  their  bishops, 
afterwards  their  archdeacons,  and  finally  proctors  chosen  by  themselves 
for  that  purpose,  to  make  the  concession  for  them.-f-  Edward  I.  deter- 
mined to  stand  on  a  less  precarious  footing  with  the  spiritual  estate,  and 
he  altered  the  convocation  to  nearly  its  present  establishment  He  not 
only  called  the  lushops,  whom  as  barons  he  had  a  right  to  summon,  but 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  that  he  might  obtain  their  consent  to  the  taxes  and 

•  Wakeli  State  of  th«  Church.  t  Ibid. 
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assessments  made  <m  them.  Bot  the  elei^f^y,  fdreaeeing  they  ivould  be 
taxed,  pretended  that  they  could  not  meet  under  a  temporal  authority 
to  make  any  laws  or  canons  for  the  government  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  entered  keenly  into  this  dispute,  not  only  because  they  objected 
to  the  taxation  of  the  dergy,  bat  to  their  having  any  interest  in  the 
making  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  which  were  formerly  made  by  the  bishops 
alone.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  threatened  to  excommunicate  the 
king.  But  the  king  and  the  temporal  estate,  displeased  at  their  objecting 
to  bear  the  public  burdens,  outlawed  the  clergy,  and  seised  their  posses- 
sions into  the  king's  hand.  This  humbled  the  dergy,  and  they  consented 
to  meet.  To  take  away  all  pretence  of  a  temporal  authority,  the 
archbishops  were  commanded  to  summon  the  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
colleges,  and  the  whole  clergy  of  their  proTUMses.  Hence  they  met  by  the 
ai^chbishop's  authority.  The  bidiops  and  clergy  came  to  conrocation  by 
virtue  of  the  archbishop's  summons,  esteemmg  it  to  be  in  his  power 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  writ  or  not,  of  which  they  were  exceed- 
ingly jealous.  From  henceforth  the  clergy  composed  two  synods  under 
the  summons  of  their  respective  archbishops,  where  they  sat  and  made 
canons  by  which  each  province  was  bound,  and  gave  aids  and  taxes  to  the 
king.  The  clergy  of  Canterbui^  and  York  assembled,  each  in  their  own 
province,  and  were  formed  in  the  nature  of  a  pariiament  The  archbishop 
sat  as  king.  The  bishops  sat  in  the  upper  house  as  his  peers;  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  the  proctor  for  the  chapter,  represented  the  burgesses; 
and  the  two  proctors  for  the  clergy,  the  knights  of  the  shire.  And  so  this 
body  became  an  ecclesiastical  parliament,  to  make  laws,  and  to  tax  the 
possessions  of  the  church.*  The  clergy  were  drawn  to  pariiament  against 
their  own  inclinations.  But  although  they  thus  sat  as  a  parliament,  and 
made  laws  for  the  church,  yet  they  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  parliament 
properly  so  called.  Even  the  convocation-tax  on  themselves,  did  not  bind 
as  a  law  till  it  had  passed  both  houses  of  parliamentf 

The  convocation  stood  in  this  manner  up  to  the  85th  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  act  of  submission  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  the  d«-gy, 
**  sabmitting  themselves  to  the  king's  majesty,  have  promised,  in  verbo 
sacerdoiii,  that  they  will  never  from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  ure,  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons,  constitu- 
tions, ordinances,  provincial  or  other,  in  the  convocation,  unless  the  king's 
most  royal  assent  and  license  may  to  them  be  had,"  &c  After  this  it  was 
determined,  1.  That  a  convocation  cannot  assemble  without  the  king^s 
assent.  2.  That  after  assembling,  they  cannot  constitute  canons  without 
the  king*s  license.     3.  Neither  after  canons  are  duly  enacted,  can  they  be 

*  Rum's  Eccl.  Law.  f  Kennet'e  Eod.  S>-n. 
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executed  without  the  rojal  asseut  4.  After  the  royal  assent,  they  cannot 
execute  any,  but  within  these  four  linnitations  : — that  they  be  not  against 
the  king's  prerogative ;  nor  against  the  common  law  ;  nor  against  any 
statute  law;  nor  against  any  custom  of  the  realm. 

Whenever  a  new  parliament  is  called,  writs  are  issued  by  the  crown  to ' 
the  two  archbishops  to  call  a  provincial  synod;  the  first  to  meet  at  London, 
the  other  at  York.  As  before  mentioned,  the  clergy  taxed  tjiemselves, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  long  parliament  After  the  Restoration,  arch- 
bishop Shelden  made  a  private  agreement  with  lord  chancellor  Clarendon, 
that  the  clergy  should  silently  waive  the  privilege  of  taxing  their  own  body. 
This  has  made  convocations  unnecessary  to  the  crown^  and  inconsiderable 
in  themselves.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  clergy  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  county  elections  as  freeholders.  From  that  time,  1664,  neither 
synod  has  passed  any  synodical  act  They  were  regularly  summoned,  but 
rarely  met,  and  never  in  full  solemnity.  In  the  reign  of  king  James  II., 
the  writs  issued  out,  of  course,  but  the  members  did  not  meet.  In  1689, 
a  convocation  was  not  only  called,  but  began  to  sit  in  due  form;  but  arch- 
bishop Sancroft  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  therefore  was  in- 
capacitated from  sitting.  Since  1700,  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  has 
been  solemnly  opened  at  the  meeting  of  every  parliament,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  lower  house  have  been  permitted  to  constitute  themselves,  and  to 
choose  a  prolocutor.  And  now  it  seems  to  be  grarfted  on  all  hands,  that 
they  are  of  right  to  be  assembled  concurrently  with  parliaments,  and  may 
act  and  proceed  as  provincial  councils,  when  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  deem  it  expedient.* 

There  is  a  difierence  in  the  customs  of  parliament  and  of  the  convoca- 
tion. It  is  but  one  session  of  the  former,  if  they  meet  daily  for  three  or 
more  months;  but  every  day's  meeting  and  sitting  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  convocation,  a  distinct  session.  A  prorogation  of  parliament  breaks 
aAT  all  business,  so  that  every  thing  must  begin  de  novo  next  session. 
But  by  a  oontinuaHon  of  the  convocation,  all  business  remains  in  the  same 
state,  and  may  be  resumed  where  they  left  off  the  preceding  session. 
Parliament  is  proroffuedy  but  convocation  is  continued. 

Writs  are  issued  to  all  the  bishops  to  come  to  parliament ;  prcemu- 
nientes,  that  is,  ^*  warning  him  to  bring  with  him  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons within  his  diocese,  one  proctor  for  each  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.^'  An  English  synod  or  convocation  as  it  now  stands 
for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  consists  of  the  archbishop,  who  is  the 
president  (or  moderator),  twenty-one  bishops,  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-tliree 
archdeacons,  forty-four  proctors  or  representatives  for  the  diocesan  clergy, 

*  Johns(in*8  Vadcmecuni,  152. 
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and  twenty-four  proctors  of  the  chaptdiip.  The  members  of  the  codto- 
cation  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  freedom  from  airest  as  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons.  It  is  enacted,  **  that  the  clergy  called  to  conroca- 
tion  by  the  king's  writ,  together  with  their  servants  and  families,  shall 
fully  use  and  enjoy  such  liberty,  or  defence,  in  coming,  tarrying,  and 
returning,  as  the  great  men,  or  commonalty  of  the  realm  do,  or  ought  to 
enjoy."*  This  act  has  always  been  so  understood,  that  proctors  diosen 
by  the  provincial  writ  have  been  as  safe  from  arrest,  as  if  they  had  been 
chosen  by  virtue  of  the  pr{emunientes»\ 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  our  Lord^s  words :  Mtf  Jan^dam  is 
not  of  this  worlds  From  the  context,  however,  it  cannot  be  made  to 
say  anything  either  for  or  against  an  establishment.  Pilate  was  made 
to  believe  that  Christ  claimed  the  rank  and  title  of  a  temporal  prince, 
and  as  such  was  an  enemy  to  Cesar.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
accusation  Pilate  demanded  of  our  Lord,  Art  thou  the  long  of  the 
Jen>$  ?  Our  blessed  Lord  admitted  the  fact :  Thou  sayest  that  I  am 
a  king.  But  to  undeceive  the  Roman  governor  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
kingship,  he  added :  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  Tdngdom 
foere  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fght^  that  I  should  not 
be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  henee : 
that  is,  mine  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  altogether  different  from  Cesar's. 
His  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  mine  is  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  my 
sovereignty  cannot  interfere  with  his  rights.  Asa  proof  of  which,  I  have 
not  commanded  my  servants  to  fight  for  me,  which,  had  my  kingdom  been 
a  temporal  one,  I  should  certainly  have  done.  Here,  however,  was  an 
opportunity  for  condemning  an  estabUshment,  had  it  been  improper. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  church  and  state  were  very  closely  united.  The 
Jewish  church  was  as  much  established  in  Palestine,  and  that  by  God's 
own  authority,  as  the  Christian  church  is  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no 
established  church  in  America.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  country, 
where  religion  is  regarded  as  a  luxury,  churches  and  chapels  abound. 
But  in  the  rural  districts,  the  population  is  either  utterly  destitute  of 
pastoral  supervision,  or  depends  for  the  sacraments  and  for  spiritual 
education  on  the  visits,  few  and  far  between,  of  some  chance  missionary. 
Where  there  is  no  national  establishment,  those  who  require  instruction 
must  have  none  at  alL  And  therefore,  whether  we  look  at  the  fact  with 
the  eye  of  a  legislator  or  of  a  Christian,  the  circumstance  of  stationing  a 
man  of  education,  respectability,  and  religion,  in  each  parish,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  too  poor  to  support,  or  too  ignorant  to  desire,  an  instructor, 
is  an  advantage  to  the  country,  which  will  only  then  be  properly  appre- 

*  8  Henry  VI.,  c.  1.  f  Johnson's  Yadcmecum,  15SL 
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ciated  when  it  is  lost  Agaio,  the  position  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  as 
the  compeen  of  the  rojal  and  the  great,  gives  to  EngUsh  society  that 
moral  tone  which  is  the  glory  of  the  country.  By  intercourse  with  the 
goody  the  irreligious  learn  to  respect  virtue,  and  theur  children  are  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Religion  is  thrust  as  it 
were  into  every  inan*s  face,  inquiry  is  courted,  and  inquiry  leads  to  sobriety 
and  conviction.* 

We  conclude  this  subject  in  the  words  of  a  learned  and  pious  writer : 
**  That  every  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  will  not 
now,  and  could  not  at  any  time  be  questioned,  by  any  sound  and  sober 
Christian,  so  tbat  there  be  nothing  decreed  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  so 
that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  This  power  the  church 
of  England  asserts  and  claims  in  her  twentieth  article.  That  she  has 
exercised  it  in  conformity  with  Scripture,  and  made  all  her  arrangements 
in  conformity  with  St  Paul's  injunctions,  she  not  only  believes,  but  has 
proved  as  often  as  the  truth  has  been  questioned.  The  liturgy  we  can 
examine.  We  can  learn  its  import,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  its  use — 
prepare  ourselves  so  as  to  add  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  the  form  which  we 
know.  The  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  claims  to  be  a  part  of 
the  catholic  church,  or  spouse  of  Christ,  the  mould  in  which  the  heirs  of 
immortality  are  begotten,  nurtured,  and  prepared  for  their  heavenly 
inheritance.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
reflection,  that  the  church  of  England,  reformed  by  the  roost  sober-minded, 
learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  that  most  remarkable  age,  stands  now  as 
she  stood  then,  the  same  in  doctrine  and  discipline— the  acknowledged 
bulwark  of  pure,  true,  and  undefiled  religion,  against  popery,  fanaticism, 
and  all  the  various  degrees  of  infidelity; — which  unity  of  faith  and  disci- 
pline cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  church  of  the  reformation  which 
we  know ;  while  of  roost  of  them,  the  direct  contrary  must  with  equal 
grief  and  indignation  be  acknowledged."f 

The  church  of  Enghind,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Western  church, 
was  crucified,  like  her  divine  head,  between  the  usurpation  of  the  popes 
and  the  king.  The  contest  between  these  rival  powers,  raged  fiercely 
from  the  grand  usurpation  of  pope  Hildebrand  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  For  several  hundred  years  the  Anglo  Saxon  church  and  state 
made  their  respective  laws  in  perfect  concord;  and  there  cannot  be  shown 
one  single  Saxon  law  that  is  in  contradiction  to  the  canons  of  the  church. 
It  was  William  the  Conqueror  who  first  invaded  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  English  peo^e,  and  that  first  broke  in  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.    He  would  not  sufiTer  the  primate  in  a  convocation  to  enact 

»  Hook  on  Efltablishmenti.  f  Blihop  Walker's  Life  of  Archbiihop  Whitgift 
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any  canon,  of  which  he  himself  did  not  firtt  approve,  neither  would  he 
suffer  anj  bishop  to  censure,  or  inflict  any  ecdenastical  penances  upon 
any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers.  And  what  is  Tery  remarkable,  althougli 
he  pretended  to  be  a  true  and  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  he 
would  allow  none  in  his  dominions  to  acknowledge  any  pope  without  his 
consent  *^  Thus,*'  says  Eadmer,  ^^  all  divine  as  well  as  human  affairs 
were  governed  by  his  beck.*'  Rome*8  encroachments,  however,  were  not 
all  accomplished  in  one  day.  The  pope's  supremacy  in  England  fluctuated 
according  to  the  weakness,  the  necessities,  or  the  superstitious  devotion,  of 
her  sovereigns.  Henry  I.  yielded  to  the  pope  the  patronage  and  donation 
of  his  bishoprics  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Stephen  granted 
that  the  clergy  might  appeal  to  Rome,  which  in  effect  yielded  the  whole 
dispute.  Henry  II.  conceded  to  the  clergy  the  right  of  exemption  from 
the  secular  power,  so  that  a  clergyman,  as  such,  could  not  be  tried  by  m 
lay  judge,  but  only  by  his  spiritual  peers.  The  turbulence  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  occasioned  the  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  be  drawn  up, 
which  considerably  curbed  the  pope's  supremacy.  A  dispute  between 
king  John  and  Innocent  III.  about  the  investiture  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  so  incensed  that  haughty  pontiff  that  he  laid  the  whole  king- 
dom under  an  interdict  for  six  years.  During  all  that  time,  the  ordinanoee 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  church  were  suspended,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  without  any  religion  whatever.  This  claim,  and  most  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  a  foreign  potentate,  was  productive 
of  such  ruinous  effects,  that  the  king  and  the  temporal  estates  were  roused, 
and  even  the  spiritual  estate  took  part  with  their  sovereign,  and  joined 
vigorously  in  resisting  this  foreign  usurpation.  Accordingly  severe  laws 
were  enacted  by  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  Richard  II.  and  Heniy  IV. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  resisting  the  papal  supremacy,  partly 
by  sufferance,  partly  by  negligence,  the  whole  nation  being  popish,  and 
held  under  a  devotional  slavery,  there  was  not  any  suocesdul  opposition 
exerted  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  In  his  reign  the  parliament  com- 
plained of  appeals  to  Rome,  ^^  in  cases  of  matrimony,  divorces,  tithes^  &e. 
to  the  great  inquietation,  vexation,  and  trouble,  costs,  and  charges,  of  the 
king's  highness  and  many  of  his  subjects,"  &c.  And  in  the  next  session, 
they  further  complain,  ^'  that  the  subjects  of  this  realm  have  been  greatly 
decayed  and  impoverished,  by  intolerable  exactions  of  great  sums  of  money, 
claimed  and  taken  out  of  this  reahn  by  the  bishops' of  Rome,  as  well  in 
pensions,  census,  Peter-pence,  procurations,  provisions,  delegacies,  re- 
scripts In  causes  of  contention,  and  appeals,  as  also  for  dispensations, 
licenses,  faculties,  &c,  who  assumed  a  power  to  dispense  with  all  human 
laws,  uses,  and  customs  of  all  realms." 

A  short  time  before  Henry's  breach  with  Rome,  and  before  there  was 
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any  word  of  a  RefbrmatioD,  but  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  fuV 
communion  with  the  pope,  the  convocation,' S2  Henry  VI IL,  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  recognized  hitn  *^  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church 
within  his  own  dominions."  This  monstrous  title  naturally  roused  the 
king's  ambition  and  avarice,  and  in  consequence,  one  fine  morning,  in  the 
36  th  year  of  his  reign,  the  old  Defender  of  the  Faith  appointed  Cromwell 
his  vicegerent  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  the  church  so  detested  this 
novel  and  monstrous  office,  that  it  was  never  revived;  it  was  beheaded 
with  its  first  possessor.  Henry  fortified  his  headship,  which  he  founded 
on  the  declaration  of  the  popish  convocation,  with  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  Christendom  ;•— ^^  Albeit  the  king's  majesty  justly 
and  rightly  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  so  recognized  by  the  clergy  of  this  realm  in  tlieir  convocations; 
yet  nevertheless,  for  corroboration  and  confirmation  thereof,  and  for  increase 
of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion,  within  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  repress 
and  extirpate  all  errors,  heresies,  and  other  enormities  and  abuses  heretofore 
used  in  the  same,  it  is  enacted  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that 
the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed,  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  church  of  England^  called  Anglicana  Ecclesia^  and  shall  have  and 
enjoy,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well  the  tide  and 
style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dignities,  and  pre-eminences,  jurisdictions, 
privileges,  authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodities,  to  the  same 
dignity  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  churchy  belonging  and  appertaining; 
and  that  our  said  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this 
realm,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  refonn,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend,  all  such 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  whatsoever 
they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  ought 
or  may  lawfully  be  reformed,  repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected, 
restrained,  or  amended,  most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  increase 
of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  unity, 
and  tranquillity,  of  this  realm,  any  usage,  custom,  foreign  laws,  foreign 
authority,  prescription,  or  any  thing  or  things  to  the  contrary  thereof 
notwithstanding."*  In  consequence  of  this  act,  both  houses  petitioned  the 
king  to  tender  an  oath  for  the  exclusion  of  the  long  usurped  power  of  the 
pope,  the  preamble  of  which  was,  *^  I,  A.  B.,  having  now  the  veil  of 
darkness  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  see  of  Rome,  clearly  taken  away 
from  mine  eyes,  do  utteriy  testify,"  &c. 

The  church  of  England  concurs  with  that  of  Scotland,  in  maintaining 

•  26  Hen.  VIII.,  rap  1. 
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that  ^*  there  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  hut  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."^ 
For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  there  was  no  re^cU,  and  for 
six  hundred  years  there  was  no  pantifical  headship,  in  the  sense  at  least  in 
which  it  is  now  understood.  During  all  that  time  the  church  was  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of  both  the  crown  and  the  pope.  The  supremacy 
of  the  crown  is  entirely  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  is  confined  to  the  civil 
government  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  This  state  of  subjection  to  the  civil 
power — "  the  powers  that  be" — existed  from  the  first  The  apostle 
commands  *'  everf/  soul  to  be  subject  to  the  king  as  supreme."  Our 
Saviour  himself,  the  divine  and  only  Head  of  the  church,  set  us  an 
example  of  submission  to  the  imperial  supremacy.  He  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  He  acknowledged  the  cml  authority  of  that  unjust  judge, 
but  at  the  same  time  reminded  him  that  he  received  his  power  from  God. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  Scripture  which  exempts  the  clergy  from  the 
sword  of  the  prince,  even  in  heathen  times,  far  less  now  when  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Scripture  which  either 
confers  or  permits  a  spiritual  supremacy,  either  in  the  pope  or  any  other 
ecclesiastical  person.  By  degrees  the  pope  usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior 
not  only  to  his  own  canon  law,  but  also  to  the  municipal  law  of  all  king- 
doms.  In  England  this  was  exerted  so  tyrannously,  trampling  on  the  just 
rights  of  the  prince,  the  people,  and  the  church,  that  it  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Henry  YIII.  had  the  courage  to  shake  it  off,  and  suppressed  the 
pope's  power  in  England  for  ever.  To  unrivet  those  usurpations  on  the 
ecclesiastical  and  even  on  the  civil  state,  under  the  vague  pretence,  m 
ordkne  ad  spiritualiaj  the  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy  was  framed.  It 
was  the  severest  blow  which  the  religion  of  Rome  ever  received.  It  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  popery,  for  th^  supremacy  is  the  real  phot  on 
which  popery  hmges.  As  it  has  been  since  modified,  the  oath  is  as  follows: 
*^  I,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  what- 
soever. And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state, 
or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
pre-eminence,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this  realm. 
So  help  me  God." 

The  consequence  to  the  church,  of  Henry's  breach  with  Rome  was 
merely  a  change  of  masters.  He  threw  off  nothing  of  popery  but  the 
foundation  of  its  whole  power — the  supremacy.  He  did  not  restore  the 
church  to  her  freedom;  he  assumed  the  same  supremacy  which  the  pope 

*  Westminster  Confeenon  of  Faith,  ch.  xxx. 
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had  exercised.  In  all  other  respects  he  lived  and  died  a  zealous  papist 
The  public  worship  continued  as  formerly  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Image 
worship,  invocation  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  were  still  retained.  The  doctrines  of  purgatory,  transubstantiation, 
and  works  of  supererogation,  were  stOl  mamtained,  and  the  seven  sacraments 
were  solemnized  as  heretofore.  Whoever  opposed,  wrote,  or  spoke  against 
his  supremacy  or  these  doctrines,  suffered  decUh  as  heretics.  This  statute 
was  executed  with  unrelenting  severity,  and  many  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  a 
staunch  Romanist,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  a  zealous  pro- 
testant,  for  non-compliance  with  the  ceremonies,  chained  together,  back  to 
back,  and  burnt  alive  at  the  same  stake.  The  supremacy,  as  claimed  by 
Henry,  was  a  stumblingblock  to  many  pious  clergymen.  He  assumed 
that  same  sptritvuil  power  which  the  pope  had  usurped  and  exercised. 
But  the  supremacy  which  reverted  to  him  on  the  abolition  of  popery,  was 
not  that  exorbitant  lawless  power  which  the  pope  had  exercised,  but  only 
the  ancient  legal  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  which 
the  kings  of  England  had  exercised  over  the  clergy,  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  kingdom.  Henry  considered  himself  plainly 
as  a  pope  in  his  own  dominions.  This  assumption  was  opposed  by  the 
proteslant  bishops,  and  therefore  the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  altered 
the  style  to  ^*  supreme  governor.''  This  is  a  distinction  without  much 
difference :  but  the  act  expressly  confined  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  to 
the  temporal  and  civil  government  of  the  clergy.  The  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  therefore,  is  now  entirely  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  confined  to 
civil  affairs  in  the  persons  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity.  This  matter  is 
settled  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  supremacy.  It  extends  over  all  men,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  so  far  only  as  the  civil  sword  reaches  to  the  persons  of  ecclesiastics.  It 
can  reach  no  farther  than  this  world.  The  power  of  the  keys,  which  was 
committed  to  the  church  alone,  and  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  church  alone, 
reaches  to  the  world  to  come.  The  two  powers  are  therefore  essentially 
and*  decidedly  distinct  and  separate,  and  held  by  separate  persons,  as  the 
Articles  of  Religion  distinctly  show. 

"  The  king's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and  other  his  domi- 
nions, unto  whom  the  chief  goTemment  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eoclo^ 
siaslical  or  dvil,  in  all  oaines  doth  appertain*,  and  it  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction. 

**  Where  we  attribute  to  the  king's  majesty  the  chief  government,  by  which  titles  we 
understand  the  minds  of  some  skmderous  folks  to  be  offended  ;  toegine  not  to  our  prmcet  the 
minutering  other  of  God's  word,  or  of  the  sacraments f  the  which  thing  the  injunctions  aL«o 
lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  queen  do  most  plainly  testify;  but  that  only  prennraiive, 
which  we  see  to  have  been  giyen  always  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scripture,  by  God  him- 
self; that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
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whether  they  be  eodesiwdcal  or  temporal,  and  reetmin  with  the  civil  sword  the  Biubborn 
and  evil-doen.     The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England.'  • 

The  supremacy  is  also  settled  and  determined  hj  the  canons  of  iUv 
church ;  that  is,  the  fundamental  laws  as  agreed  upon  in  both  houses  of 
convocation,  and  assented  to  by  the  king  in  the  same  manner  as  an  act  of 
parliament.     The  first  canon  says  : — 

**  As  our  duty  tu  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  requireth,  we  first  decree  and  ordain, 
that  the  archbishop  from  time  to  time,  all  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  parsons,  vicara,  and 
all  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  shall  faithfully  keep  and  observe,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lieth  shall  cause  to  be  observed  and  kept  of  others,  all  and  singular  Ia%vi  and  statutes  made 
for  restoring  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  sbite  eorlesiastical, 
and  abolishing  of  all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same.  Furthermore,  all  ecdeaiastical 
persons  having  cure  of  souls,  and  all  other  preachers,  and  readers  of  divinity  lectures,  shall 
to  the  utmost  of  their  wit,  knowledge,  and  learning,  purely  and  sincerely  (without  any  colour 
of  dissimulation)  teach,  manifest,  open,  and  declare,  four  times  every  year  at  the  least,  in 
their  sermons  and  other  collations  and  lectures,  that  all  usurped  and  foreign  power  (foras- 
much as  the  same  halh  no  establishment  nor  good  ground  by  the  law  of  God)  is  for  most  jusC 
causes  taken  away  and  abolished,  and  that  therefore  no  manner  of  obedience  or  subjfclion 
within  bis  majesty's  realms  and  dominions  is  due  unto  any  such  foreign  power;  but  that  the 
king's  power  within  his  realms  of  England,  Soothind,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other  his  domin- 
ions and  countries,  is  the  highest  power  under  God,  to  whom  all  men,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  bom  vrithin  the  same,  do  by  God's  laws  owe  most  loyalty  and  obedience,  afore  and  above 
all  other  powers  and  potentates  in  the  earth. '*f 

*<  No  person  shall  be  received  into  the  ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any  eodesiastiGal  function, 
except  he  shall  first  subscribe  (amongst  others)  to  this  artkde  following :  That  the  kingli 
majesty  under  God  is  the  only  supreme  goremor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  others  his  high- 
ness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to 
have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritaal, 
within  his  majesty's  said  realms,  dominions^  and  countries."; 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  an  act  of  restitution 
of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  which  always  belonged  of  right  to 
the  crown  of  England.  It  was  not  introductory  of  a  new,  but  declaratory  ef 
the  old,  and  that  which  was,  or  of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  realm,  parcel  of  the  king's  jurisdiction.  By  which  laws  the 
king,  as  supreme  head,  had  full  and  entire  power  in  aU  causes  eoclesiaslical 
as  well  as  temporal.'  As  in  temporal  causes,  the  king  doth  judge  by  bis 
judges,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  the  temporal  laws  of  England :  so  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  they  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judges  thereof, 
according  to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws.  By  a  solemn  decision  of  all 
the  judges,  it  was  found  that  the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  empin* 
and  monarchy,  consisting  of  one  head — the  kino — and  of  a  body  politic, 
made  np  of  many  well  agreeing  members.  All  which  the  laws  divide  into 
two  several  parts, — the  olero y  and  the  laity,  and  both  of  them  imme- 
diately under  God  subject  and  obedient  to  the  head.     The  kingly  head 

*  37th  Article  of  Religion.  f  Canon  1.  166S.  t  Camm  S6. 
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of  this  united  body  politic  is  furnished  with  prerogative  and  jurisdiction  to 
render  justice  and  riglit  to  everj  part  and  member  of  this  body,  of  wbai 
estate  or  degree  soever ;  otherways  he  would  not  be  at  the  head  of  thu 
whole.* 

The  church  of  England  is  governed  by  two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four 
bishops,  and  has  twenty-six  deans  and  chapters,  sixty  archdeacons,  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  prebendaries,  and  about  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  rectors  or  vicars,  many  of  whom  have  at  least  one  curate,  and 
many  of  them  more,  as  it  is  physically  impossible  for  one  man  to  do  the 
whole  official  duties  of  a  parish  in  the  more  populous  towns.  The  arch- 
bishops assist  at  the  coronation  of  our  monarchs,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  places  the  crown  on  the  king's,  and  York  on  the  queen  consort's 
bead.  The  archbishops  are  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
they  have  besides,  their  own  dioceses  wherein  they  exercise  episcopal  juris- 
diction. They  consecrate  bishops,  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior 
jurisdictions  within  their  provinces,  besides  a  number  of  other  duties. 
They  are  the'  guardians  of  the  spiritualities,  as  the  king  is  of  the  tempo* 
ralities  of  every  bishopric  during  its  vacancy.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  also  the  power  of  granting  dispensations  in  any  case  not  contrary 
to  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  law  of  Qod,  where  the  pope  used  formerly 
to  grant  them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  his  granting  special  licenses  to 
marry  at  any  time  or  place,  to  hold  two  livings,  and  the  like.  On  this 
is  also  founded  the  right  he  exercises  of  conferring  degrees,  in  prejudice 
of  the  two  universities.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  also  confirm  young 
people  in  their  several  dioceses,  consecrate  churches  and  burial  grounds, 
and  ordain  priests  and  deacons,  and  are  obliged  to  visit  every  parish  church 
in  their  diocese  every  three  years.  They  also  give  institution,  and  direct 
induction  to  ail  ecclesiastical  livings  in  their  dioceses. 

Rectors  or  vicars,  are  the  parish  ministers,  and  are  so  called  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tithes.  There  is  also  another  description  of 
ministers  termed  perpetual  curates,  whose  stipends  are  of  course  inferior  to 
that  of  the  rectors  and  vicars,  although  many  of  these  have  benefices  which 
are  not  worth  £80  per  annum.  All  these  ecclesiastics,  either  themselves, 
or  by  curate,  if  they  are  obliged  to  employ  one,  regularly  perform  divine 
service  in  the  parish  churches,  at  least  once,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  large 
cities  and  towns,  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  on  all  the  other  days  set 
apart  for  public  worship  by  the  church  of. England.  They  also  celebrate 
marriages  and  baptisms  both  in  public  and  private,  and  church  women  after 
chQdbirth,  visit  the  sick,  administer  the  holy  communion  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  every  month,  and  on  other  days,  and  also  to  the  sick  at  their  own 

*  Tomliii'ii  Law  Diet. 
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houses.    They  likewise  perform  the  last  duties  of  the  church  to  the  dead, 
bj  reading  the  burial  service  at  funerals  in  the  churchyard.* 


DISSENTERS. 


Thb  reading  so  large  a  portion  daily  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
established  church  of  England,  is  alone  so  great  a  blessing,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  much  more  than  counterbalances  all  the  imperfections, 
real  or  supposed,  with  which  the  national  church  is  accused.  Another 
obvious  adrantage  is  the  perpetuity  of  her  creed  and  liturgy.  The  articles 
remain  the  same  compendium  of  scriptural  truth,  the  homilies  the  same 
deposite  of  ^^  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,"  and  the  liturgy  the  same 
sublime  and  spiritual  service  as  they  ever  were.  They  are  all,  too,  as 
necessary  for  these  as  they  were  in  any  former  times,  and  wfll  be  for  all 
future  generations.  It  is  therefore  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  may 
remain  immovably  fixed  to  enlighten  and  comfort  the  people  of  that 
favoured  land,  till  time  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity.  In  a  country, 
however,  where  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  so  fully  recognised,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  unanimity  in  religious  opinions  should  exist  In 
its  principles  the  church  of  England  is  perfectly  tolerant.  She  not  only 
appoints  large  portions  of  the  Scripture  to  be  read  in  her  public  worship, 
but  she  directs  her  members  ^^  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digesf 
them.  There  has  been  no  mental  slavery  in  England  since  the  Reforma- 
tion; therefore  men  reading  the  Scriptures  judge  for  themselves.  Hence 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  diversity  of  private  opmions  respecting  both 
doctrine  and  discipline. 

The  laws  of  England,  therefore,  consider  all  denominations  of  Christiana 
who  differ  from  the  established  church  in  doctrine  and  discipline  as  dis- 
senters. These  generally  dissent  from  the  established  church  both  in 
the  mode  of  worship  and  in  govemmoit.  The  first  time  we  read  of 
dissenters  in  England,  was  ui  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Evans  says, 
that  *^  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  purity  which  they  proposed  in 
religious  worship  and  conduct,  they  were  reproached  with  the  name  of 
puritansJ'*  That  queen  had  no  great  favour  for  the  puritans.  She  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  very  little  difference  in  their  sentiments  and 

*  Claims  of  the  Establiohed  Church.— Llo}'d'8  Historical  Aooount  of  Church  Government 
as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when  they  first  received  the  Christian  Religioa — 
W.  F.  Hooke  on  the  EttablishmeDt^ Bishop  Wallcer's  Life  of  Archbishop  Whi^^ft^ 
Jewell  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England— Bum's  Hodesiastical  Law.— Blackstone's 
Commentaries. — Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary — Gibson's  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicttni^ 
—•Ordination  Service. — Hody^  l:Iistory  of  English  Councils  and  Convocations — Wake'» 
State  of  the  Church.— Keniiet*8  Ecclesiastical  Synoda.--Johnaon%  Vademecum.— Statutes 
at  LaT|fe. 
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practices  towards  the  civil  government  between  them  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  consequence  she  inflicted  severe  penalties  upon  them  for  nonconform 
mitj.  Many  of  the  authors  of  that  period  assert^  that  the  puritans  were 
a  sect  founded  by  the  Jesuits;  many  of  them,  they  said,  were  actually 
concealed  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  divisions  in  the  church  of 
England.  The  puritans  opposed  the  decent,  sober  ceremonies  of  the 
established  church,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  their  total 
abolition.  To  this,  queen  Elizabeth  would  never  agree.  This  dispute 
generated  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  and  clamour  on  the  part  of  the 
puritans,  and  severe  measures  to  compel  conformity,  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  Their  opposition  to  government  occasioned  harsh  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  against  them,  and  severe  acts  of  parliament  to  be  passed.  The 
greater  the  sererity  of  goyernment,  the  deeper  the  prejudice  of  these  men 
took  root,  and  their  peculiar  opinions  increased,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  watched  and  controlled.  ^'  They  were  called  puritans,*'  says  Dr 
Hurd,  '^  because  they  aimed  at  a  purer  reformation,  but  the  worst  of  all 
was,  they  wanted  to  reform  the  church  without  reforming  themselves." 
Elizabeth  entertained  a  most  thorough  hatred  at  the  puritans,  and  showed 
little  mercy  towards  them.  Grindall,  archbishop  of  Cant^bury,  a  man  of 
great  moderation,  used  all  his  influence  with  the  queen  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  the  act  of  uniformity,  but  she  was  inexorable.  She  inherited  all  her 
father's  tyrannical  temper.  She  fined  and  imprisoned  these  puritans;  and 
even  executed  such  of  them  as  denied  her  supremacy,  as  traitors.  The 
first  congregation  which  met  separate  from  the  church  of  England  was  at 
Ryegate  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1558.  They  took  the  new  order  of  church 
government,  then  recently  established  by  John  Calvin  at  Greneva,  for  their 
model,  as  all  the  numerous  sects  of  dissenters  have  done.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  no  sect  of  dissenters  has  chosen  the  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  all  have  followed  the  presbyterian  model,  having  parity  among 
ministers  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  government. 

The  rise  and  increase  of  the  puritans  alarmed  queen  Elizabeth,  and  she 
enacted  several  laws  against  them,  and  more  were  added  by  her  successors. 
She  usually  dictated  to  her  parliaments,  which  merely  registered  her  will 
without  much  debate  or  consultation.  ^'  Every  person  not  having  reason- 
able excuse,  shall  resort  to  their  parish  church  or  chapel,  on  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  on  pain  of  punishment  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  or  of 
forfeiting  for  every  offence  twelve  pence.''*  **  Every  person  above  the 
age  of  sixteen,  who  shall  not  repair  to  some  church,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
month  twenty  pounds.  And  if  he  shall  forbear  for  a  whole  year,  he  shall 
be  bound  to  good  behaviour  till  he  conform.      Any  person  keeping  a 

*  1  Eliz.  c.  8,  14. 
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schoolmaster  who  shall  not  repair  to  chureh  or  be  allowed  by  the  bishop, 
the  keeper  shall  forfeit  ten  pounds  a-month,  and  the  schoolmaster  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year."*  *^  Every  offender,  having  been  once  cou- 
victed,  shall,  without  any  other  indictment  or  conviction,  pay  half-yearly 
into  the  exchequer  £20  for  every  month  afterwards  until  he  conform; 
which  if  he  neglected,  the  queen  might  seize  all  his  goods,  and  two  parts 
of  his  lands,  if  he  had  any.*'f 

At  a  convocation  of  the  church,  held  the  36th  of  March,  1565,  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  uniform  use  of  clerical  habits  were  pressed. 
Those  agreeing  were  required  to  subscribe  volo,  and  dissentients  to  write 
nolo»  Out  of  about  one  hundred  puritan  clergy  present,  sixty- one  wrote 
volo^  but  the  remainder  declined,  exclaiming,  ^'  we  shall  be  killed  in  onr 
souls  for  this  pollution.''  These  by  order  of  the  queen  were  suspended, 
and  warned  that  a  failure  in  compliance  within  three  months  would  subject 
them  to  deprivation.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  puritans,  up  to  this 
period,  had  not  separated  from  the  church,  and  their  historian  Neale  says, 
that  **  the  puritans  were  at  a  loss  how  to  behave,  being  unwitting  to 
separate  from  a  church  where  the  word  and  sacraments  were  truly 
administered^  though  defiled  with  some  popish  superstitions.  But," 
continues  the  same  author,  '^  at  length,  after  waiting  about  eight  weeks 
to  see  if  the  queen  would  have  compassion,  several  of  the  deprived  ministers 
held  a  solemn  conference  with  their  friends,  in  which,  after  prayer  and  a 
serious  debate  about  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  separating  from  the 
established  church,  they  came  to  this  conclusion;  that  since  they  could  not 
have  the  word  of  God  preached  nor  the  sacraments  administered  without 
idolatrous  gear,  (meaning  the  clerical  habits,)  and  since  there  had  been  a 
separate  congregation  in  London,  and  another  in  Qeneva,  in  queen  Mary*« 
time,  which  used  a  book  and  order  of  preaching,  administration  of  the  sa- 
craments and  discipline,  of  which  the  great  Mr  Calvin  had  approved,  and 
which  was  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  English  service;  that  therefore 
it  was  their  duty,  in  their  present  circumstances,  to  break  off  from  the 
public  churches^  and  to  assemble  as  they  had  opportunity  in  private  houses, 
or  elsewhere,  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  that  might  not  offend  against 
the  light  of  their  consciences. "j:  It  is  sinful  terms  of  communion  that 
can  alone  justify  separation  from  a  true  church,  and  the  puritans,  in  the 
commencement  of  their  schism,  acknowledged  the  church  of  England  to 
be  a  true  church.  But  the  puritans  being  determined  to  separate  from  the 
church,  made  the  wearing  the  clerical  habits  a  sufficient  cause.  **  It 
was,"  says  Neale,  **  the  compelling  these  things  (the  clerical  habits)  by 
law  that  made  them  separate."^     After  separation,  there  seems  to  have 

•  23  Eiiz.  c.  1.       t  ^  Kliz.  c.  6.      \  Neale's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  229.      \  Ibid. 
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been  no  bond  of  union  nor  authority  lodged  anywhere.  A  contention 
raged  a«  fiercely  among  themselves  about  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  as  it  had 
before  been  esteemed  an  intolerable  grievance  to  wear  a  surplice.  After 
much  debate,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  service-book  of  Geneva 
compiled  by  Calvin,  but  which  was  eventually  laid  aside  for  extemporary 
prayers. 

On  the  20th  November,  1579,  a  number  of  the  separated  puritan 
divines  assembled  at  the  village  of  Wandsworth  near  London,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  presbytery.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by 
several  others.  They  likewise  chose  ei^ht  lay  elders,  and  added  them  to 
this  court  to  compose  a  government.  The  queen  getting  notice  of  this 
new  government,  and  yielding  to  her  cherished  dislike  of  the  sect,  issued 
a  royal  proclamation  for  putting  the  act  of  uniformity  in  strict  execution. 
She  also  commanded  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  enacting  that  ^*  if 
any  person  refusing  to  repair  to  church,  shall  be  present  at  any  assembly, 
meeting,  or  conventicle,  under  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  till  he  conform,  and  if  he  shall  not  conform  in  three 
months,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm;  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  or,  after 
abjuration  shall  not  go,  or  shall  return  without  license,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  whether  he  shall  abjure  or  not, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  goods,  and  shall  forfeit  his  lands  during  life.'* 

Neale,  their  historian  and  eulogist,  in  speaking  of  then*,  general  prin- 
ciples, says,  **  that  they  were  not  enemies  to  either  the  name  or  functions 
of  a  bishop,  provided  he  was  no  more  than  a  stated  president  of  the  college 
of  presbyters  in  his  diocese,  and  managed  its  affairs  with  their  assistance. 
They  did  not  object  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  provided  a  latitude  was  allowed 
to  the  ministers  to  alter  or  vary  some  expressions,  and  to  use  a  form  of 
their  own  conception  before  and  after  sermon :  ndther  did  they  object  to 
such  decent  and  distinct  habits  for  the  clergy  as  were  not  derived  from 
popery.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  the  most  resolved  protestants  in 
the  nation,  zealous  Galvinists,  warm  and  affectionate  preachers^  and  deter- 
mined enemies  to  popery,  and  to  everything  that  had  a  tendency  that 
way."  Readily  admitting  the  truth  of  Mr  Neale  s  words,  yet  it  seems 
strange  that  men  professing  attachment  to  episcopacy,  should,  for  the 
unimportant  matter  of  harmless  articles  of  dress,  have  broke  into  an  open 
schism,  and  established  an  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  to  which  they  declared  they  had  no  objection,  and  to  a  church  wherein 
they  also  declared  that  *'  the  word  and  sacraments  were  truly  administered.*' 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  schisms  and  divisions  in  the  church  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  **  wars  and  fightings"*  in  the  body  politic 

*  James  IT.  1. 
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On  the  acoefision  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Stuart,  the  puritans  formed 
the  inost  unbounded  expectations  of  relief  and  support  from  the  new  king, 
who  was  known  to  be  of  a  gentle  and  mild  disposition.  They  met  James 
on  his  progress  to  London,  and  presented  the  millenary  petition.  It  was 
60  called  from  its  being  said  to  have  been  signed  by  one  thousand  persons : 
but  in  fact  there  were  no  more  than  eight  hundred  names  affixed  to  it 
In  this  petition^  they  embodied  all  their  former  grievances,  with  many  new 
objections  to  the  Liturgy,  and  the  whole  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  Their  petition  gave  great  offence  to  the  two  univer- 
sities. They  resented  the  attempt  of  the  puritans  to  forestall  the  opinions 
of  the  sovereign,  and  prejudice  him  against  the  indigenous  church,  of 
which  he  was  become  the  civil  governor.  They  passed  resolutions  accord- 
ingly, depriving  such  of  the  puritan  clergy  as  held  university  degrees,  of 
their  honorary  titles.  The  petitioners,  however,  gained  nothing  by  this 
petition.  James  was  a  mild  and  tolerant  monarch,  and,  willing  to  show 
his  moderation,  issued  a  proclamation  ^^  touching  a  meeting  for  the  hear- 
ing, and  for  the  determining  things  pret^ded  to  be  amiss  in  the  church." 
This  meeting  or  conference  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  the  14th,  16th, 
and  18th  January,  1604.  Reynolds,  a  man  of  good  sense  and  learning, 
with  four  other  divines,  attended  on  the  side  of  the  puritans.  All  the 
bishops  attended  on  the  other  side.  This  conference,  as  might  be  expected, 
ended  unsatisOeu^torily  to  all  parties,  and  its  conclusions  were  rejected  by 
the  puritans.  Neither  party  had  any  very  clear  notions  of  what  is  now 
called  toleration.  The  puritans  would  yield  nothing,  but  claimed  every- 
thing. They  claimed  especially  to  be  exempted  from  the  use  of  habits 
and  ceremonies.  With  this  the  king  would  not  comply.  The  conference 
was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  the  crown,  for  enforcing  conformity. 
And  fierce  debates  ensued  among  those  puritans  themselves,  who  still 
nominally  adhered  to  the  church,  and  enjoyed  livings,  whether  they  should 
continue  in  it  or  entirely  separate  from  it.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
framed,  to  which  James  gave  his  consent,  that  ^^  no  recusant,  in  not 
repairing  to  church,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  enjoy  any  public  office, 
or  shall  practise  law  or  physic,  or  be  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian. 
And  if  any  person  shall  send  their  children  over  seas  for  education,  they 
shall  forfeit  £lOO,  such  child  be  disabled  to  inherit  or  take  any  benefit  by 
gift,  conveyance,  or  devisa"* 

The  above  regards  all  protestant  dissenters  in  general,  but  there  are 
certain  other  statutes  which  concern  their  teachers  only.  No  one  can  take 
upon  himself  to  teach  or  preach,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation.     And  if  any  person  shall 

•  3  Jami's  1. 
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take  upon  him  to  preach,  or  teach  in  any  meeting  in  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20.*  No  person  shall  presume  to  consecrate  and  administer 
the  sacrament  before  he  be  ordained  priest  according  to  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  church  of  England.f  Bendes  these  general  laws,  there  are 
two  statutes  which  affect  quakers  in  particular.  If  any  person  shall  refuse 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  duly  tendered,  he  shall 
incur  a  premunire.  t  And  if  any  person  shall  maintain  that  the  taking 
of  an  oath  b  unlawful,  and  shall  refuse  an  oath  duly  tendered,  he  shall 
incur  a  penalty  of  £5  for  the  first  offence,  £\0  for  the  second,  and  be 
transported  for  the  third.^  But  by  the  act  of  toleration,  they  shall  not 
incur  any  of  these  penalties,  on  their  qualifying  in  the  samjB  manner  as 
other  dissenters,  except  that,  instead  of  the  oaths  at  sessions,  they  make 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  of  fidelity,  and  subscribe  a  profession  of  their 
Christian  belief.  The  Baptists  are  exempted  from  signing  the  27th  article 
of  religion,  relating  to  infant  baptism,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  scruples  . 
on  that  head;  in  oUier  respects  they  qualify  the  same  as  all  other  dissenting 
teachers. 

Besides  exemption  from  penalties,  dissenters  are,  by  the  act  of  toleration, 
entitled  to  certain  privileges.  They  shall  not  be  prosecuted  in  any  eccle- 
siastical court,  for,  or  by  reason  of  their  not  conforming  to  the  church  of 
England.  But  this  does  not  exempt  them  from  paying  tithes,  or  other 
parochial  duties,  or  any  duties  to  the  church  or  minister,  nor  from  any 
prosecution  for  the  same.  If  any  dissenter,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
office  of  high  constable,  petit  constable,  churchwarden,  oyerseer  of  the 
poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward  office,  should  scruple  to  execute  these 
offices  on  account  of  the  oaths,  he  may  execute  them  by  deputy,  provided 
that  he  takes  the  oaths,  and  is  otherwise  approved  o£  Every  minister, 
preacher,  or  teacher  who  has  taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed  the  decla- 
ration against  popery,  is  exempted  from  serving  upon  a  jury,  or  the  office 
of  a  churchwarden  or  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward 
office.  But  the  act  does  not  extend  to  quaker  preachers,  or  teachers,  for 
they  are  neither  in  '^  holy  orders,  nor  pretended  holy  orders.*' 

The  laws  enacted  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  were  very  severe; 
they  are  now  however  mitigated  by  the  act  of  toleration.  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  an  established  religion,  whose  tenets  are  friendly  to 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  has  been  felt  m  every  period  of  British 
history.     In  1643,  an  ordinance  |!  of  the  long  parliament  enjoined  that  the 

*  22  Char.  IT.  f  14  Char.  II.  :  5  Elizabeth.  $  13  and  14  Char.  IT. 

Ij  The  decrees  of  the  parUament,  during  all  the  period  which  it  possessed  the  supreme 
power,  were  called  oroinancxs,  being  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mons alone ;  ih  contradistinction  to  an  act  of  parliahbht,  which  is  enacted  by  the  king, 
Avith  the  advice  of  the  three  eetates  of  parliament;  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commnns. 
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Solemn  League  and  Govenani  should  be  taken  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  This  covenant  binds  to  the  extirpation  of  episeopacj.  Those 
who  refused  to  take  the  corenant  were  disabled  by  other  ordinances  from 
being  of  the  common  council,  from  fiUmg  any  office  of  trust  in  the  dty  of 
London,  and  from  practising  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law.  On  the  10th 
June,  1643,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  suspended,  his  temporalities 
sequestered,  and  afterwards  he  was  himself  put  to  death.  The  Direetorj 
was  ordered  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
severe  penalties  were  imposed  on  those  who  used  the  latter,  even  in  private. 
The  bishops  were  abolbhed,  and  their  lands  settled  in  trustees  and  sold. 
Classical  presbyteries,  and  congregational  elderships,  were  established  in 
their  place.  These  again  very  soon  sank  before  the  rising  star  of  the 
independents,  supported  by  the  favour  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

By  the  above  mentioned  acts,  and  also  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  all  dissen- 
ters were  liable  to  certain  penalties,  from  which,  however,  the  tderation 
act  has  happily  relieved  them.  This  act  was  confirmed  by  the  10th  of 
queen  Anne.  The  toleration  act  exempts  all  dissenters  from  all  penal- 
laws  relating  to  religion.  But  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  those  who  denied  the  Holy  Trinity,  were  excepted.  Afi  other 
denominations  were  freely  at  Uberty  to  act  as  their  consciences  directed 
them  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship.     The  act  itself  is  as  follows:— 

I.  Forasmuch  as  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences  in  the  ezerdse  of  religion,  may  be 
an  efii'Ctual  means  to  unite  tlieir  majesty's  protestant  subjects  in  interest  and  aifeetioii.  II. 
That  none  of  the  acts  below,*  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  penons  dissenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  that  shall  take  the  oaths  of  allegiancs  and  supremacy,  and  shall  make 
and  subscribe  the  dedaration  against  popexy,  which  oaths  and  declaration  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  are  hereby  required  to  tender  and  administer. 
No  one  shall  give  or  pay  above  the  sum  of  sixpence,  nor  that  more  than  once^  for  his  or 
their  entry,  and  for  making  and  subscribing  the  said  oaths  and  dedaration,  nor  above  a 
further  sum  of  sixpence  Ibr  a  certificate.  I  IT.  All  persons  prosecuted  or  convicted  under 
the  former  statutes  are  hereby  discharged.  IV.  Every  person  taking  the  oaths  and  making 
the  declarations,  shall  be  free  from  all  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  enacted  by  96  Elis. 
c.  1.  and  22  Char.  1 1,  c.  1,  and  from  all  prosecution  in  any  ecdedastical  court  Y.  Provided 
that,  if  any  assembly  of  persons  disKnting  fk-om  the  church  of  England  shaU  be  held  with 
the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  during  any  time  of  the  meeting,  ever}'  person  attending 
such  meeting  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  as  before.  V  I.  Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  exempt  any  person  f^om  paying  tithes  or  other  parochial  duties,  or  any  other  duties 
to  the  church  or  minister,  nor  from  any  prosecution  for  the  same.  Yll.  Every  dissenter 
chosen  to  any  office,  and  scrupling  to  take  the  oaths,  shall  be  allowed  to  serve  by  deputy, 
provided  the  deputy  takes  tlie  oaths.  VIII.  No  dissenter  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy 
orders,  nor  any  preacher  or  teacher  of  any  congregation  of  dissenting  protestants,  that  shall 
take  the  oaths  and  make  the  declaration,  and  shall  also  declare  his  approbation  of  and  sub- 
scribe  the  Articles  of  Religion,  except  the  .S4lh,  35lh,  and  36th,  and  these  words  of  the  20th 
article,  **  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  eontrover- 
i-'ics  of  faith,"  shall  bo  liable  to  any  pains  or  penalties.     IX.  Provides  that  those  taking  the 

•  V?;j  i;i  A f.  l.SOEIiz.  c.C.  1  Eli2.c.  2.  3  Jam.  I.e.  4.  3  Jam.  1.^5.  25  Chat.  I  I.e.  2. 
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Mthfly  tic.,  shall  he  recorded,  and  shall  not  preach  with  locked  doors,  &c  X.  Makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Baptist  teachers  or  preachers  from  signing^  a  part  of  the  27Ui  article 
touching  infant  baptism.  XI.  PerBons  in  holy  orders  or  pretended  holy  orders  complying 
as  above,  are  exempted  from  serving  on  any  jury,  and  from  being  chosen  or  appointed  to 
bear  the  offices  of  churchwarden,  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward  office, 
or  other  office  in  any  hundred  or  shire,  city,  town,  parish,  division,  or  irapontaj^g^  XII. 
Justices  of  the  peace  may  tender  the  oaths  to  any  dissenter,  and  may  commit  him  on  refusal, 
without  bail  or  nuUnpriao.  XIII.  Every  person  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  aforesaid, 
and  also  this  declaration  of  fidelity : — I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  solemnly  dedare 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary; 
and  1  do  solemnly  profess  and  decUre.  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  renounce, 
as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  '*  that  princes  excommuni- 
cated or  deprived  by  the  yope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  pf  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  1  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have,  any  power,  jurisdiction, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this  realm."  And 
shall  subscribe  a  profeadon  of  their  Christian  belief  in  these  words: — **  I,  A.  B.,  profe« 
faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  Son,  the  true  God,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for  evermore ;  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  pid 
and  New  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration  :**  which  declaration  and  subscription 
shall  be  recorded  at  the  quarter  searions,  which  shall  exempt  the  parties  from  pains  and 
penalties  against  popish  recusants  or  protestant  nonconformists.  XIV.  If  any  person  refuse 
to  take  the  oaths,  &c.,  he  shall  not  be  admitted  to  make  and  subscrilie  the  declarations,  either 
before  or  after  conviction  of  popish  recusancy,  unless  he  can  within  thirty-one  daj-s  produce 
two  sufficient  protestant  witnesses,  to  testify  upon  oath  that  they  believe  him  to  be  a  pro- 
testant disMnter.  XV.  That  until  such  certificates  are  produced,  the  justice  of  the  peace  is 
required  to  take  a  recognisance  with  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on 
his  goods  and  chattels,  &c.,  fhiling  which  to  be  committed  to  prison  till  he  produce  such 
certificates  and  witnesses.  XVI.  All  the  Uws  made  and  provided  for  the  frequenting  of 
divine  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be  still  in  fon»,  and  executed 
against  all  persons  that  offend  against  the  said  laws,  except  such  person  come  to  some  con- 
gregation or  assembly  of  religious  wonhip  allowed  or  permitted  by  this  act.  XVII. 
Neither  this  act,  nor  any  chuise,  artide,  or  thing  therein  contained,  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  advantage  to  any  papist  or  popish  recusant 
whatsoever,  or  any  person  who  shall  deny  in  his  preaching  or  writing  the  doctrine  of  the 
blesMd  Trinity.  XVIII.  If  any  person  at  any  time  shall  willingly  and  of  purpose,  mali- 
ciously or  contemptuously,  oome  into  any  cathednd  or  parish  cfaurchf  diapel,  or  other  congre- 
gation permitted  by  this  act,  ani  disquiet  or  disturb  the  oune,  or  misuse  any  teacher  or 
preacher,  such  person  shall  find  two  sureties  to  be  bound  by  recognisance  in  fifty  pounds ; 
and  upon  conviction  shall  suffer  the  pain  and  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  XIX.  No  congre- 
gation or  assembly  for  rsligiouB  wonhip  shall  be  permitted,  until  the  place  be  certified  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  to  the  archdeooon,  or  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  genenl 
quarter  sessions,  in  which  such  meeting  shall  be  held  and  registered  in  the  said  bishop's  or 
archdeacon's  court,  or  quarter  sessions,  for  which  he  shall  pay  sixpence.* 

It  was  bdieved  for  many  years  that  the  toleration  act  only  suspended 
the  penalties,  but  did  not  take  away  the  crime  of  nonconformity.  It  was 
supposed  that  a  dissenter  could  be  fined  for  refusing  to  serve  a  civil  office, 
and  at  the  same  time  incur  all  the  penalties  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acu,  if  he  took  upon  him  any  such  office,  without  taking  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  form  and^custom  of  the  church  of  Enghind.     About  the 

•  1  WiUiam  and  Marj ,  c.  18. 
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year  1763  Allan  Evang,  Esquire,  being  chosen  sheriff  of  London,  refused 
to  execute  the  office,  upon  the  grounds  of  his  being  a  dissenter,  and  of  his 
not  being  able  conscientiously  to  take  the  sacrament  For  this  he  was 
prosecuted  by  the  city  of  London,  who  brought  the  cause  before  the  house 
of  lords,  by  appeal  from  the  commissioners'  delegates,  who  had  giTen 
judgment  for  the  defendant  The  house  ordered  the  question  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  '^  how  far  the  defendant  might,  in 
the  present  case,  be  allowed  to  plead  his  disability  in  bar  of  action."  AD 
the  judges,  except  the  baron  Perrot,  were  of  opinion,  "  that  the  corpo- 
ration  act  expressly  rendered  the  dissenters  ineligible  and  incapable  of 
serving,  and  that  the  toleration  act  amounted  to  much  more  than  a  mere 
exemption  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,  by  freeing  the  dissenters 
from  all  obligation  to  take  the  sacrament  at  church,  abolishing  the  crime 
as  well  as  the  penalty  of  non-conformity,  allowing  and  protecting  (he 
dissenting  worship;  and  therefore  that  the  defendant  may  plead  this  dis- 
ability in  bar  of  the  present  action."  The  whole  of  the  judges^  arguments 
were  summed  up  by  the  learned  lord  Mansfield,  and  upon  this  ground 
the  house  of  lords  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners^  delegates. 

Ever  since  the  toleration  act  was  passed^  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  our  kings,  in  their  speeches  to  their  parliaments  upon  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  after  declaring  their  affection  for  the  church  of 
England,  and  resolution  to  support  it,  to  add,  that  they  will  maintain  the 
toleration  inviolable. 

A  protest  ant  dissenter  might  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament,  being 
duly  qualified,  and  taking  the  oaths.  Roman  Catholics  did  not  enjoy 
altogether  the  same  privileges  as  other  dissenters.  They  could  not  sit  in 
either  house  of  parliament,  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
proving  an  effectual  barrier.  But  all  the  severe  restrictions  to  which  they 
were  formerly  exposed,  were  removed  by  what  may  be  called  their  tolera- 
tion act  It  placed  them  under  the  same  protection  as  protestant  dis- 
senters, whilst  it  left  them  equally  under  the  disabilities  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts.  In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  an  act  was  passed,  abrogating 
the  test  and  corporation  laws.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  act  of  30  Char. 
II.,  against  transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  was  repealed,  and  every  office  under  the  crown  laid  open  to  all 
irrespectively,  except  that  Roman  Catholics  are  disabled  from  being  lord 
chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  the  latter  kingdom.* 

The  dissenters  are  now  a  numerous  and  very  respectable  body,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  whom  are  methodists  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Whitfield 
connexion,  although  there'  are  many  other  denominations,  deriving  their 

»  31  Geo.  III.,  which  see  p.  327. 
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names  from  their  various  tenets.  The  descendants  of  the  puritans  are 
now  distinguished  by  the  several  denominations  of  presbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, and  baptists.  Each  have  a  separate  society  in  London,  ibr  the 
support  of  the  poor  ministers  of  their  several  denominations.  Many  of 
the  chapels  belonging  to  the  presbyterians  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Unitarians,  who  are  also  a  numerous  body.  Many  of  the  laity,  how- 
ever, who  had  joined  dissenting  bodies  from  the  want  of  church  accom- 
modation in  their  own  parishes,  returned  to  the  church  when  the  new 
churches  were  built  in  the  more  populous  places,  by  parliamentary  grants.* 


THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  the 
Christian  church  was  first  planted  in  Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  . 
very  early  introduced.  In  our  sketch  of  the  church  of  England,  we  have 
shown  that  St  Paul  planted  the  church  there,  while  the  Roman  armies 
were  still  in  Britain.  The  Romans  never  subdued  Scotland,  but  they 
penetrated  a  considerable  way  into  it.  It  is  more  than  probable,  it  is 
almost  certain,  that  Christian  teachers  would  follow  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies.  TertuUian,  an  ancient  father,  in  his  book  against  the  Jews, 
which  he  wrote  about  the  year  300,  expressly  mentions,  ^'  that  the  parts 
of  Britain  which  had  been  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  were  subdued  to 
Christ."  The  church  must  therefore  have  been  planted  here  before  the 
time  of  TertuUian.  Had  there  been  only  a  few  individuals  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  TertuUian 
would  have  asserted  that  the  kingdom  was  ^^  subdued  to  Christ."  In 
those  early  days,  Christianity  was  propagated  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we 
have  now  no  conception.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  require  a 
number  of  years  to  convert  a  barbarous  nation  from  gross  idolatry  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  This  appears,  however,  by  TertuUian's  account^ 
to  have  been  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. '  Dr 
Lloyd,  a  learned  antiquary,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  whom  he  quotes, 
says,  that  ^*  the  Scottish  Picts  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Scotland,  which 
was  next  to  the  Britons,  received  the  Christian  faith  at  their  hands.  Bede 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  413,  St  Ninian,  a  Briton,  was  the  author  of  their 
(the  Scots)  conversion,  and  that  at  his  preaching  they  left  the  error  of 
idolatry,  and  received  the  belief  of  the  truth.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  reUgion  which  he  planted  then  among  the  Picts  was  the  same  that 

*  Neaie's  History  of  the  Puritans. — Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law. — Tomlin^s  Law  Dic- 
tionary..—Appendix  to  Dr  Furneaux's  Letters  to  Mr  Justice  Biack«tone.»-StHtute8  at 
L.irge. 
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was  established  a(  Rome  i(self,  and  in  the  civilized  Britain,  and  in  all  other 
provinces  of  the  empire."*  This  conversion  happened  while  Britun  was 
still  under  the  Roman  government,  and  long  before  popery  was  known. 
Ninian  was  ordained  a  bishop  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France. 
He  erected  a  church  at  Whitehom,  in  Galloway,  which  from  its  being 
built  of  white  stone,  was  called  the  Candida  casa,  or  the  white  chapd. 
"  There,"  says  Lloyd,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  "  living  near  the  Piets, 
he  was  often  conversant  with  them,  and  so  had  opportunity  to  go  in  unto 
their  country :  when  having  made  a  general  conversion  of  that  people,  he 
did  all  the  other  parts  of  an  apostle  ;  he  consecrated  bishops  among  them; 
he  ordained  priests,  and  divided  their  country  into  parishes :  and  so  having 
formed  and  settled  their  church,  he  died  about  eighteen  years  after  their 
conver8ion."f  That  division  of  the  kingdom  which  lies  north  of  the 
Grampian  hills,  continued  in  idolatry  long  after  Ninian  had  settled  the 
church  in  the  southern  division.  Columba,  a  presbyter,  has  the  honour 
of  planting  the  church  north  of  these  hills.  He,  with  twelve  companions, 
settled  in  Hyona,  about  the  year  563.  About  that  time  the  monastic 
life  came  into  fashion  in  Europe.  By  patience  and  perseverance  Columba 
succeeded  in  converting  Bridei,  a  prince  of  a  powerful  clan.  By  his 
authority  his  people  became  nominal  Christians,  and  Christianity  gra- 
dually spread  through  all  the  northern  parts.  He  erected  monasteries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  became  the  nurseries  of  religion  and 
learning.  In  fact,  they  were  the  schools  and  universities  of  those  agea. 
The  bishops  were  chosen  from  among  those  monks,  and  g^ierally  resided 
in  these  monasteries,  and  sent  their  clergy  to  officiate  in  sacred  things  at 
different  parts  of  the  district.  The  origin  of  small  parishes,  and  of  the 
first  settlement  of  stated  parochial  ministers,  were  exactly  the  same  in 
Scotland,  as  we  have  already  described,  under  the  Church  of  England. 
Patronage  became  an  hereditary  right  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  hera 

It  is  certain  there  were  monks  and  secular  priests,  who  were  called 
Culdees,  not  only  among  the  Scots,  but  also  among  the  Britons  and  Irish. 
Sibbald  says  they  were  originally  the  clerks  or  clergy  who  landed  at  St 
Andrews  with  St  Regulus,  whom  the  old  register  of  St  Andrews  calls  a 
bishop.  He  says  they  formed  his  chapter,  and  lived  in  cells,  hence  thdr 
name  of  Culdees.^:  ^'  The  convents  of  these  Culdees,"  says  Goodall, 
'*  constituted  the  chapter,  and  had  the  election  of  the  bishops  in  the 
several  places  where  bishops  were  established.  At  St  Andrews  they  con- 
tinued to  elect  the  bishops,  till,  in  the  year  1140,  a  priory  was  erected 
there,  and  filled  with  canons  regular,  who  after  that  seem  to  have  joined 

*  Lloyd's  Historical  Account.  f  Ibid.  \  Sibbald's  Hislor}'  of  Fife,  p.  69. 
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v?ith  the  Guldees  in  the  elections  of  biabopB  until  the  year  1S73;  about 
this  time  the  canons  jostled  the  Guldees  entirelj  out  of  their  right"  Mr 
Pinkerton,  a  le&med  antiquary,  speaking  of  the  GuMees,  says :  ^^  It  is 
clear,  from  ancient  charters,  that  far  from  being  enemies  to  episcopacy, 
they  were  the  very  men  who  chose  the  bishops.  Doubtless,  he  who 
expects  to  find  in  Scotland  matters  not  to  be  found  in  any  neighbouring 
country,  only  shows  his  own  credulity;  and  that,  from  the  fourth  century, 
every  christian  country  had  its  bishops  is  too  weB  known  to  be  insisted  on. 
When  St  Martin  first  brought  monks  into  Europe,  about  the  year  380, 
their  rigid  life  acquired  them  high  esteem.  In  short,  the  bishops  were 
chiefly  chosen  from  their  (the  Guldees')  order :  and  afterwards  usurping  the 
rights  of  the  people,  they  began  to  choose  the  bishops  from  among  them* 
selves.  Hence,  in  the  middle  ages,  almost  every  monastery  bad  its  bishop, 
almost  every  bishopric  its  monastery."  * 

''The  Guldees  were  not  confined  to  the  priory  of  St  Andrews,  but  were 
scattered  over  the  country :  and  these  places  which  are  designed  KHs^  as 
Kilmeniey  were  their  seats.  They  were  wherever  a  monastery  or  priory 
came  to  be  built  afterwards ;  yea,  in  the  cathedrals  were  some  of  them,  as 
at  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  and  Brechin.  They  lived  at  first  upon  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  and  the  oblations  on  the  altar ;  afterwards  donations  were 
made  to  them."f 

Spottiswood  says,  that  Gongallus,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
<'  considering  that  the  contempt  of  ministers  ever  breedeth  contempt  of 
religion,  did  carefully  provide  for  their  necessities,  appointing  to  them 
mansion  places  at  their  churches  where  they  served,  and  with  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  land  thereto  adjoining,  and  declaring  the  tenth  of  all  corns, 
fruits,  herbs,  and  flocks,  which  did  either  produce  or  nourish — to  appertain 
properly  to  the  church."  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  tithes  or  tiends 
of  Scotland,  but  which  were  commuted  in  the  stormy  reign  of  Gharles  I. 
into  an  assessment  on  the  land,  payable,  not  in  the  first  instance  as  formerly 
by  the  tenant,  but  by  the  proprietor.  The  favour  shown  to  the  Scottish 
church  by  its  ''  nursing  fathers,"  soon  excited  the  pope's  avarice  and  am- 
bition. He  accordingly  despatched  emissaries  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  opening  for  his  universal  dominion.  For  several  centuries  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  history  is  wrapped  up  in  all  the  contradictions  and  uncer- 
tainties of  monkish  traditions.  We  meet  with  little  very  interesting  down 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  except  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  See 
of  Rome  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  and  the  unspeakable  injury  done  to 
the  church,  by  compelling  the  bishops  to  repair  to  Rome  for  consecration, 
and  thereby  to  leave  their  flocks  without  a  shepherd.     Tbese  venerable 

*  Piiikerton's  Enquiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  c.  1.  f  Sir  R.  Sibbald's  Hist,  of  Fife*  pp.  12,  73. 
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fathera  were  frequently  detained  there  for  years,  on  some  imaginary  dispute. 
There  they  frequently  remained  so  long  before  these  disputes  were  settled, 
or  before  the  pope  would  consecrate  them,  that  death  surprised  them  either 
in  Rome  itself,  or  on  their  journey  homewards.  This  occasioned  a  new 
election  of  a  bishop,  a  new  journey  to  Rome,  and  new  delays,  vexations, 
and  disputes.  All  these  circumstances,  however,  added  prodigiously  to  the 
pride,  power,  and  wealtl},  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  the  vacant  diocese 
in  the  mean  time  was  left  without  a  governor,  and  both  the  clergy  and 
the  people  were  left  entirely  without  oversight  or  control 

The  opinions  of  Wickliffe  were  extensively  adopted  in  England,  and  even 
found  their  way  into  Scotland^  where  those  who  embraced  them  were  called 
the  **  Lollards  of  Kyle."  But  the  reformed  doctrines  were  not  preached 
openly  by  any  person  of  eminence  before  the  year  1524,  when  Patrick 
Hamilton,  abbot  of  Ferme,  publicly  promulgated  doctrines  inimical  to 
those  of  the  Latin  church.  In  the  year  1542,  the  parliament  enacted,  in 
opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  spiritual  estate,  **  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  all  our  sovereign  lady's  lieges,  to  have  the  holy  writ  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  of  a  good  and  true  translation,  with- 
out incurring  any  crime  for  hearing  or  reading  the  same."  The  reformed 
doctrines  continued  to  gain  proselytes,  particularly  through  the  exertions 
of  John  Knox,  until  they  were  embraced  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, including  some  of  the  principal  nobles  and  gentlemen.  These  entered 
into  a  bond,  whereby  they  renounced  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  engaged  to  maintain  and  promote  the  doctrines  then 
promulgated.  In  the  year  1558^  the  reformers  assumed  the  dedgnation 
of  the  Congregation,  and  decreed  ^*that  in  all  parishes  the  curates 
sliould  be  instructed  to  read  the  common  prayers  and  lessons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  on  Sundays  and  other  festival  days,  according  to  the 
form  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  French  troops  were 
brought  into  the  country^  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Reformation 
and  enslaving  the  kingdom.  These  were  expeUed  by  the  assistance  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  A  parliament,  or  rather  a  convention  of  the  three  Estates, 
for  the  queen  never  ratified  it,  was  called  in  the  year  1560,  which /or  ever 
abolished  the  pope's  power  and  authority  in  Scotland,  and  prohibited  the 
exercise  of  the  religion  of  Rome  under  pain  of  death.  The  Estates  also 
ratified  and  approved  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Knox. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  was 
drawn  up,  approved,  and  subscribed,  by  the  privy  council.  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors  also  settled  the  government  of  the  church,  by  superintendeDts, 
parochial  ministers,  and  readers,  and  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  dio- 
ceses. Spottiswood  saysy^'the  superintendents  held  their  office  during 
ilie,  and  their  power  was  episcopal.''     Mr  Erskine  of  Dun,  one  of  their 
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number,  eajs,  ^^  I  undentand  that  a  bischope  or  superiDtendent  to  be  but 
ane  office,  for  where  the  ane  is  the  uther  is."   This  governmeot  continued 
from  1560  to  1573,  when  a  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Leith,  drew 
up  a  concordaty  in  which  it  was  agreed,  ^^  that  those  who  had  the  old 
prelatical  power  were  also  to  haTC  the  old  prelatical  names  and  titles  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,*'  and  accordingly  all  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  up. 
This  order  continued  till  the  year  1575,  when  Mr  Andrew  Melville,  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  year,  "  propounded  a  question  touching  the 
lawfulness  of  the  episcopal  function."     From  that  period  the  controversy 
between  the  episcopalians  and  presbyterlans  continued  with  much  bitterness 
and  exasperation  on  both  sides,  till  the  year  1580.     In  that  year,  the  As- 
sembly passed  an  act,  declaring  **  the  office  of  a  bishop,  as  it  is  now  used, 
and  commonly  taken  within  this  realm,  hath  no  sure  warrant,  authority, 
nor  good  ground,  out  of  the  book  and  scriptures  of  God,  but  is  brought  in 
by  the  folly  and  corruption  of  men's  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow  of 
the  true  kirk  of  God."   They  threatened  the  bishops  with  excommunication 
if  they  did  not  instantly  resign  their  offices.     This  act  was  passed  in  the 
assembly  which  met  in  July;  at  that  period  the  General  Assembly  met  twice 
every  year,  and  at  the  second  or  October  meeting,  the  Assembly  appomted 
a  committee  to  erect  a  presbyterian  government.     Galderwood  says,  ^'  it 
was  thought  meet  that  the  clerk  of  register  be  requested  to  concur  with 
Robert  Pont  and  some  others,  or  any  three  or  four  of  them,  to  devise  a 
plot  of  the  presbyteries  and  constitution  of  the  same  as  seemeth  best  in  their 
judgments,  to  be  reported  again  to  the  next  General  Assembly."    The  or- 
der, '*  to  devise  a  plot  of  the  presbyteries,"  was  given  by  the  Assembly  in 
1560.     But  it  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  1581,  before  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  was  erected.     It  was  the  first  in  Scotland,  and  consisted  of 
sixteen  ministers  of  the  city  and  adjacent  parishes,  and  of  some  barons  and 
gentlemen  out  of  each  as  lay- elders.*     The  presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not,  however,  acquire  a  legal  establishment  till  the  year  1592. 
James  VI.  assented  that  year  to  an  act,  declaring,  *^  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  the  year  1584  against  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,  and  liberty 
thereof,  should  be  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  a  ratification  granted  uf 
the  discipline  whereof  they  were  then  in  practice."     As  soon  as  the  pres- 
byterian government  was  thus  established,  a  eommission  drew  up  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline,  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  go- 
vernment    ^'  Though,"  says  WiUison,  ^*  the  civil  powers  after  the  year 
1560  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation ;  yet  our  reformers  had  great 
and  long  struggling  with  many  who  were  addicted  to  prelacy  and  several 

*  Caldenvood's  History, 
i  X 
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popish  errors  and  superstitioDs :  but  it  pleased  the  Lofd  so  fiur  to  counte- 
nance and  help  them,  that  a  national  covenant  was  framed  and  entered  into 
for  the  support  of  the  Reformation.  This  covenant  was  at  first  subscribed 
by  the  king  and  his  household,  in  the  year  1580,  and  afterwards,  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  and  again  by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the 
year  1590  ;  and  afterwards  presbyterian  government,  and  all  the  pieces 
of  reformation  then  attained  unto,  were  solemnly  ratified  by  the  king  and 
parliament  in  the  year  1593.'**  ^<But  these  bright  times  did  not  long 
continue ;  clouds  did  soon  arise.*'  The  presbyterian  establishment  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  eight  years,  for,  in  the  year  1600,  James  restored  the 
old  titular  bishops  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  to  their  political 
station,  as  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  For  the  complete  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  of  re-establishing  episcopacy,  James  convoked 
several  assemblies,  but  especially  that  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1610,  wherein 
it  was  agreed  to  recognise  a  regular  episcopacy.  For  that  purpose,  three 
of  the  titular  bishops  proceeded  to  London,  and  received  consecration 
from  the  hands  of  the  English  bishops  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
king.  On  theur  return  they  consecrated  their  brethren,  which  order  con- 
tinued till  the  celebrated  assembly,  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  anno  1638. 

That  assembly  condemned  and  annulled  the  decisions  of  six  general 
assemblies,  together  with  the  court  of  High  Commission,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  Book  of  Ordination.  They 
next  deposed  the  bishops,  '^  declared  them  infamous,*'  and  excommunicated 
them,  and  ^^  declared  them  to  be  of  those  whom  Christ  commandeth  to  be 
holden  by  all  and  every  one  of  the  faithful  as  ethnics  and  publicans."  This 
excommunication  has  never  been  rescinded.  At  this  time  also  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  adopted  as  the  national  bond  of  union,  and 
imposed  as  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper.  By  this  covenant, 
those  who  sign  it,  solemnly  swear  "  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery 
and  prelacy.'''  In  the  year  1641,  the  presbyterian  became  again  the 
ecclesiastical  government  established  by  law.  ^*  Accordingly,  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  again  agreed  upon,  and  sworn,  in  the  year  1643, 
for  maintaining,  advancing,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  reformation  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  In  this  covenant,  all  ranks  engaging  bound  them- 
selves to  personal  reformation,  and  in  their  several  stations  to  endeavour 
national  reformation,  to  preserve  the  protestaut  religion,  abolish  popery, 
prelacy,  superstition,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  power  of  godliness."t  The  present 
Confession  of  Faith  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  by  the  assembly  of 

•  WinSson's  Testimony,  &c,  p.  5.  f  Tist. ,  p.  9. 
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divines  which  met  at  Westminster,  together  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechismsi  the  Directory  for  worship,  with  a  Directory  for  church  govern- 
menty  church  censures,  and  ordination  of  ministers.  In  the  year  1649, 
the  parliament  passed  an  act  abolishing  patronage,  and  vested  in  the 
people  the  right  of  electing  their  own  ministers.  During  the  protectorate, 
the  divine  right  of  presbytery  was  crushed  under  the  iron  hoof  of  Grom- 
welFs  dragoons.  He  suffered  neither  general  assemblies,  nor  synods  to 
meet,  and  even  forcibly  dissolved  one  assembly,  and  drove  the  ministers 
out  of  the  city,  ^^  after  he  had  invaded  and  oppressed  the  country  with  an 
army  of  sectaries.*'  "  The  crowning  of  Charles  II.,"  says  Willison, "  drew 
down  the  wrath  of  the  sectarian  army  upon  us,  who  invaded  the  land,  shed 
much  blood,  conquered  us,  and  kept  us  in  bondage  ten  years.  During 
which  time,  a  sinful  toleration  of  sectarian  errors  was  granted  by  Cromweli 
and  his  council  in  Scotland."  * 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.»  in  1660,  he  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  ^^  razed  the  late  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  all  its  carved 
work  broke  down  with  hammers  as  it  were,  all  at  once."t  The  parlia- 
ment, by  the  Act  Rescissory'',  annulled  all  the  parliaments  from  1640  to 
1661,  asserted  the  king's  supremacy  in  aU  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  declared  all  meetings  and  assemblies,  leagues  and  covenants,  without 
the  king's  authority,  to  be  unlawful.  In  particular,  they  declared  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant  to  be  unlawful,  and  absolved  all  men  from  all  its 
obligations,  and  commanded  that  instrument  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  as  it  had  been  in  London.  Presbytery,  together  with  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  late  period,  was  overthrown  with  marks  of  the  greatest 
indignity.  Diocesan  bishops  were  restored  to  their  dignities  and  jurisdic- 
tions. And  the  act  of  1593,  and  all  other  laws  which  ascribed  ecclesiastical 
power  to  the  presbyterian  courts,  were  repealed.  The  king  by  proclama- 
tion declared  his  royal  pleasure  in  restoring  the  government  of  the  churchy 
by  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1637.  Accordingly, 
Mr  James  Sharpe  and  other  three  ministers  went  to  London,  and  were 
first  ordained  deacons,  next  priests,  and  afterwards  consecrated  bishops. 
On  their  return  they  consecrated  others  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  they 
all  took  their  seats  in  parliament  as  one  of  its  estates,  the  old  line  of  bishops 
having  all  died  out. 

The  ejected  ministers  began  to  preach  to  those  who  still  adhered  to  pres- 
bytery, at  first  in  private  houses,  but  afterwards,  as  theur  followers  increased, 
they  preached  in  the  open  air.  By  an  act  1670,  these  meetings  were  dis- 
charged as  seditbus  assemblies  and  conventicles,  under  penalties  which 
gradually  increased,  until  at  last  the  punishment  of  death  and  confiscation 

Test.,  p.  12.  t  WiUiMMi. 
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«ras  denounced.     The  government  enacted  a  toleration  for  these  ministerv 
and  their  hearera,  or  an  indul^enee  as  it  was  called,  to  some  of  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers  to  preach  in  vacant  churches^  under  certain  limitations; 
such  as  their  being  confined  within  their  own  parishes,  and  not  enconrag-- 
ing  those  of  other  parishes  to  resort  to  them,  forbearing  to  lecture  before 
sermon,  not  preaching  in  churchyards,  and  not  admitting  unindulged  dh- 
nisters  to  assist  them.     This  toleration  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  most  of 
the  presbyterians;  hut  a  party,  known  by  the  name  of  Covenanters,  rejected 
and  refused  any  toleration  from  a  *^  magistrate,  as  a  sinful  encroachuMst 
upon  Ghrisfs  headship  over  the  church."     Some  of  them  ^'  condemned 
the  indulged  so  far,  as  to  preach  up  a  separation  from  them  ;  upon  which 
followed  very  sad  and  mournful  divisions  among  the  people  of  God,  even 
while  under  violent  persecution,  the  fruits  whereof  contmue  to  this  day." 
These  covenanters,  after  undergoing  a  bitter  persecution,  were  at  last 
driven  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  and  in  self-defence,  but 
they  were  deficient  in  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  notwithstanding  some 
slight  successes  at  their  first  rising,  they  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed 
at  Both  well  Bridge. 

On  his  accession,  James  II.,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  royal,  dis- 
pensed  with  laws  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  particularly  suspended  all  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  catholics.  By  proclamation,  1687,  he  suspended 
aU  the  penal  laws  against  presbyterian  non-conformists,  and  gave  liberty 
to  all  his  subjects  to  meet  and  serve  God  in  their  own  way  and  manner, 
either  publicly  or  privately.  Enjoining  them  merdy,  to  take  care  that 
nothing  be  taught  or  preached  that  might  anywise  tend  to  alienate  the 
hearts  of  his  people  from  him  or  his  government  This  toleration  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  presbyterian  ministers  who  were  abroad  re* 
turned  home,  and  erected  meeting-houses.  It  however  made  a  schism  in 
that  body,  and  it  is  in  the  present  day  gravel^  stated,  that  ^^  it  is  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  most  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  accepted 
of  it,  and  some  of  them  sent  an  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  in  their 
own  name  and  that  of  their  brethren,  for  his  gracious  and  surprising 
favour,  and  promising  an  entire  loyalty  in  doctrine  and  practkse."  * 

On  the  Revolution  whkh  took  phioe  in  1688,  the  presbyterians  in  the 
five  associated  shires  rose  en  nuuse^  and  **  rabbled  "  out  the  dergy  from 
thefr  houses  and  livings,  and  reduced  them  to  beggary  and  want.  In  April 
1689,  a  convention  of  estates  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  declared  in  their 
Bill  of  Rights,  <<  that  prelacy,  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the 
church  above  presbyters,  is,  and  hath  been,  a  great  and  insupportable 
grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  indinatioos  of 

*  Test.  As.  Syn.  of  Orig.  Seoeden,  p.  36. 
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tbe  generality  of  the  people  ever  sinoe  the  Reformation,  (they  having  re- 
formed from  popery  by  presbyters,)  and  therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished.*' 
Accordingly  episcopacy,  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  people  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  during  the  evil  days  of  Charles  II.,  was  formally 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  July  1669,  and  all  acts  and  statutes 
formerly  passed  in  its  favour  were  rescinded.  The  greater  part  of  tbe 
episcopal  clergy  were  immediately  ousted 'from  their  livings,  and  in  April 
1690,  all  the  surviving  presbyterian  ministers  were  restored  to  the  vacant 
parishes.  The  same  parliament  repealed  the  act  for  the  king's  supre- 
macy in  ecclesiastical  causes,  also  those  against  conventicles  and  non- 
conformity, and  for  subjecting  persons  to  penalties  for  subscribing  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  In  the  session  of  June  1690,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  was  read  before  parliament,  and  ratified. 
Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  was  at  the  same  time  established, 
and  all  the  acts  made  against  it  were  formally  repealed.  The  five  articles 
of  Perth  were  also  repealed.  The  General  Assembly  was  appointed  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  establbhment  in  October  1690.  At 
this  meeting  lord  Carmichael  was  the  royal  commissioner.  He  presented 
William's  letter  to  the  Assembly,  '*  expressing  his  affection  for  them,  but 
pressed  calmness  and  moderation  in  their  proceedings  in  very  strong  terms, 
yea  told  them,  that  his  authority  should  never  be  a  tool  to  their  irregular 
passions." 

The  presbyterian  establishment  is  governed  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies.  The  form  of  worship  is  extemporary, 
**  the  ministers  being  the  mouths  of  the  people  unto  God."  And  the  Di- 
rectory asserts  *^  that  the  liturgy  hath  been  a  great  means  to  make  and 
increase  an  idle  and  unedifying  ministry,  which  contented  itself  with  set 
forms,  made  to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  themselves  to 
exercise  the  gift  of  prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pleaseth  to 
furnish  all  his  servants  whom  he  calls  to  that  office."  And  ^'  the  spirit  of 
prayer  is  given  unto  all  the  children  of  God  in  some  measure,  for  enabling 
of  their  hearts  to  conceive,  and  their  tongues  to  express,  convenient  de- 
sires unto  God."  The  Confession  of  Faith  maintains,  that  *'  by  the  decree 
of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  pre- 
destinated unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 
These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  particularly 
and  unchangeaUy  designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite, 
that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished." — ^*  Neither  are  any  other 
redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only." — <^  They  whom  God  has  accepted  in  his  Be- 
loved, effectually  called,  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor 
fmally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace,  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein 
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to  the  end,  aod  be  eternally  eaved."  The  S5lh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
union  gave  the  presbyterian  establishment  a  degree  of  security  which  it  did 
not  before  possess.  It  removed  much  of  that  jealousy  with  which  it  viewed 
Its  predeeessor,  the  humbled  episcopal  church.  When  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Scottish  parliament,  to  grant  the  episcopalians  a  toleration,  and  relieve 
them  of  the  persecution  they  then  sustained,  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
presented  so  violent  a  remonstrance  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  In  their 
remonstrance  the  Assembly  declared,  '*  that  to  grant  any  toleration  to  those 
of  the  episcopal  way  was  to  establish  iniquity  by  law." 

In  our  Booount  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  we  have  shown  that  persons 
presented  to  a  benefice  are  tried,  ordained,  admitted  and  inducted  by  a  bishop.  In  tlie 
establishment  of  Sootiand,  the  same  processes  are  performed  by  a  college  9f  presbyters,  aedng 
by  their  moderator.  In  both  cases  the  idea  of  an  establishment  implies  that  in  the  admission 
of  its  ministers,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  should  concur.  Principal  Hill  has  arranged 
this  information  under  four  heads,  and  whose  respectable  authority  we  here  chiefly  follow : 
I.  Trial  of  qualifications.  II.  Presentation.  III.  The  call,  or  Toice  of  the  people.  IV. 
The  deed  of  the  presbytery. 

I.  Trial  of  qualifications — The  laws  of  the  state  require  that  the  candidate  shall  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  requira  the  presbytery  to  try,  examine,  and 
finally  decide,  regarding  his  doctrine,  literature,  and  moral  character.  On  any  of  these 
points  no  appeal  is  permitted  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  dvil  court  The  previous  educatioii, 
amount  of  testimonials  from  professors  in  any  of  the  universities,  the  nature  of  the  exercises 
for  trial,  and  sevenil  other  minor  requisites  for  a  license,  are  all  fixed  by  standing  laws. 
After  a  full  course  of  philosophy  in  one  of  the  universities^  and  the  study  of  divinity  for  the 
prescribed  time,  a  student  may  be  proposed  to  a  presbytery  for  trial.  Previous  to  which, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  synod  must  be  obtained.  Should  any  report  un&vourable  to 
the  student's  character  be  communicated  to  the  s^nod  by  any  presbytery  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, his  trials  cannot  pioceed  till  inquiry  is  made.  A  student  suffering  oppression  or  injus* 
tioe  in  his  trials  from  the  presbytery,  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  synod,  and  eventualiy 
to  the  general  assembly.  Licenses  to  preach  granted  by  English  dissenting  classes,  or  by 
any  foreign  Christian  communities,  are  not  recognised  by  the  Scottish  establishment  "The 
general  assembly  did,  and  hereby  do,  enact  and  prohibit  all  penons  educated  or  residing 
within  the  bounds  of  this  church,  from  going  out  of  its  bounds  to  obtain  lioeiises  to  ^naeh; 
and  prohibit  all  preaohers,  licensed  by  this  church,  firom  going  without  its  bounds  to  obtain 
ordination,  unless  they  aro  called  to  a  particular  congregation  in  another  country.  And 
enacts,  that  licenses  obtained  in  this  manner  shall  not  be  received,  or  have  any  effect  in  this 
church  ■,  and  such  preachers  as  contravene  this  act,  shall  forfeit  the  license  formerly  given 
them,  and  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
thischurch.''* 

By  act  of  assembly  t  no  person  can  be  licensed,  ordained,  or  admitted,  respectively,  unless 
they  subscribe  the  following  formula,  by  which  they  testify  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine, 
worship,  disdpllue,  and  government  of  the  established  church :  **  I  do  hereby  declare,  that 
I  do  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whde  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
approven  by  the  general  assemblies  of  this  national  church,  and  ratified  by  the  law  In  the 
year  1690,  and  IVequently  confirmed  by  divera  acts  of  parliament  since  that  time,  to  be  the 
truths  of  God;  and  I  do  own  the  same  as  the  oonfession  of  my  faith.  As  likewise  I  do 
own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  authorized  and  practised  in  this  church ;  and  also  the 
presbyterian  government  and  discipline,  now  so  happily  established  therein :  which  do^ne, 
worship,  and  church  govomment,  I  am  persuaded  are  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and 
agreeable  thercto.    And  I  promise,  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  1  shall  firmly  vaA 

*  Act  ix.  General  Assembly  1779.  ♦  Act  x.  Assembly  1711. 
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Qotistantly  adhere  to  the  same  ■,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  shall  in  my  station,  asert, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  goremment  of  this  churUi 
by  kirlc  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies :  and  that  I  shall  in 
my  practice  conform  myself  to  the  said  worship,  and  submit  to  the  said  discipline  and  gorem- 
ment,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subveraion  of  the  same. 
And  I  do  promise  that  I  shall  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  present  establishment  in 
this  church ;  renouncing  all  doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever  contrary  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  church.'* 

In  this  early  stage,  candidates  are  denominated  peobatiomers.  They  are  un^er  the 
inspection,  and  in  some  respects  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  presbytery  within  which  they 
reside.  During  the  period  of  their  probation  they  are  not  authorized  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  are  licensed  to  preach.  A  title  is  not  necessary,  as  in  England,  before 
obtaining  orders.  A  probationer,  therefore,  remains  without  any  regular  employment  or 
fixed  charge,  until  he  receive  a  presentation.  But  he  mny  assist  any  settled  minister  who 
is  disabled  by  age  or  sickness.  Vf  hen  he  is  presented  by  a  patron  to  a  charge,  he  undergoes 
a  ieomd  trial,  and  again  subscribes  the  above  formula.  If  the  presbytery  declare  him  to  be 
unqualified  either  in  doctrine^  literature,  or  moral  character,  his  presentation  is  void.  But 
the  synod  or  assembly  may  reverse  this  decision  on  appeal,  and  then  the  presentation  is  good. 

II.  Pa.KSKMTATioy. — The  assembly  of  the  year  1565,  expressed  their  opinion  on  this  head 
to  queen  Mary,  as  follows:  **  Our  mind  is,  not  that  her  majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  should 
be  defhiuded  of  their  just  patronages;  but  we  mean,  whensoever  her  majesty,  or  any  other 
patron,  do  present  any  peiten  unto  a  benefice,  that  the  person  presented  should  be  tried  and 
examined  by  the  judgment  of  learned  men  of  the  church,  such  as  are  the  present  super** 
intendents;  and  as  the  presentation  unto  the  benefice  appertains  unto  the  patron,  so  the 
ooQation,  by  law  and  reason,  belongs  unto  the  church;  uid  the  church  should  not  be  de- 
fhuided  of  her  collation,  no  more  than  the  patrons  of  their  presentation ;  for  otherwise,  if  it 
be  lawfid  to  the  patrons  to  present  whom  they  please,  without  trial  or  examination,  what 
can  abide  In  the  church  but  mere  ignorance  ?**  An  act  of  parliament  in  1567,  ordains  that 
«  the  presentation  of  lalk  patronages  alwaies  (shall  be)  reserved  to  the  just  and  ancient 
patnmes ;  and  that  the  patroun  present  ane  qualified  persoun  within  sex  monthes  to  the 
superintendent  of  thay  partis  quhair  the  benefice  lyes.'**  The  act  which  established  the 
presby  terian  government  in  150K|  ordains  that  all  the  presentations  to  benefices,  which  had  up 
to  that  date  been  executed  by  the  bishops,  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  presbyteries ;  who  were 
**  bound  and  astricted  to  receive  and  admit  quhatsumever  qualified  minister  was  presented  be 
his  majestie  or  Uuck  patrones."f 

At  the  Revolution,  when  the  preebyterian  government  was  again  established,  an  act  of 
parliament  constituted  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  of  every  parish  patrons.^  This  act  was 
repealed  by  the  following  act ;  *'  Whereas  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  the  presenting  of  ministers  did  of  right  belong  to  the  patrons 
until,by  the  late  act  of  William  and  Mary  eoncemmg  painmages,  the  presentation  was  taken 
from  the  patrons  and  given  to  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  respective  parishes ;  and  in  pboe 
of  the  right  of  presentation,  the  heritors  and  llferenters  of  every  parish  were  to  pey  to  the 
respective  patrons  a  small  and  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  for  which  the  patrons  were  to 
renounce  tneir  presentation  in  all  time  thereafter,  &c  And  whereas  that  way  of  calling 
ministers  has  proved  inconvenient,  and  has  not  only  occasioned  great  heats  and  divisions 
among  those  who  by  the  aforesaid  act  were  entitled  and  authorised  to  call  ministers,  but 
likewise 'has  been  a  great  hardship  upon  the  patrons,  whose  predecessors  had  founded  and 
endowed  those  churches,  and  who  have  not  received  payment  or  satisftdion  for  their  right  of 
patronage  from  the  aforesaid  heriton  or  llferenters  of  the  respective  parishes,  nor  have 
granted  renunciations  of  their  said  rights  on  that  account.  Therefore  the  aforesaid  act 
concerning  patronages  is  repealed  and  made  void ;  and  that  in  all  time  copiing  the  right  of 
all  and  every  patnm  to  the  presentation  of  ministers  to  churches  and  benefices,  and  the  dis- 
poring  of  vacant  stipends  for  pious  uses  within  the  parishes^  be  restored,  settled,  and  con- 

*  Act  1607,  c  7.  t  Act  1592,  c.  114.  t  Act  1690,  c  «3. 
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finned  to  them ;  and  that  ftom  and  after  the  Ist  of  May  1712,  it  shaH  and  may  be  lawful 
for  hvr  majesty,  her  hein  and  eucoMBora,  and  for  erery  other  pemn  who  has  a  right  to  any 
patronage  (who  have  not  made  and  subscribed  a  formal  renunciation  thereof  under  their 
hands)  to  present  a  qualified  minister  to  any  church  whereof  they  are  patrons  which  ahall 
happen  to  be  vacant ;  and  the  presbytery  of  their  respective  bounds  ahall  and  is  hereby 
obliged  to  receive  and  admit  in  the  same  manner  such  qualified  person  or  minister  as  shaH 
be  presented  by  the  respective  patrons,  as  the  persons  or  miuisters  presented  before  the 
making  of  this  act  ought  to  have  been  admitted."*  One  of  the  sections  of  this  act  provided, 
'*  that  ill  case  the  patron  of  any  church  shall  neglect,  or  refuse  to  present  a  qualified  min- 
ister to  such  church  that  stuH  at  any  time  be  vacant,  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  such 
vacancy  shall  happen,  the  right  of  presentation  shall  accrue  and  belong  from  that  time  to  ihe 
presbytery  of  the  bounds  where  such  church  is,  who  are  to  present  a  qualified  person  lor 
that  vacancy,  tanguamjure  devoluto." 

This  act  of  the  legiskture  was  complained  of  as  a  grievance  and  a  direct  invasion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  establishment.  The  geneml  assembly  made  many  inefiectual  efforts  to 
obtain  its  repeal,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  their  annual  in* 
structions  to  the  commission  of  asMmbly,  they  directed  that  body  which  acts  in  the  interval, 
to  seise  every  favourable  opportunity  of  making  due  application  to  the  king  and  parliament 
for  redress.  On  this  subject  parliament  has  ever  been  inexorable.  But  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1834,  bestowing  upon  the  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  the  n'^ht 
o£  reeling  a  presentee,  without  assigning  any  reason.  This  important  act  does  away  with 
much  that  was  objectionable  in  the  act  of  queen  Anne.  Lord  Moncrief  iiad  the  honoor  of 
introducing  it,  which  he  did  by  stating  that  it  vras  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church,  that  no 
minister  should  be  intruded  upon  a  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  ooiigi^ation.  His 
motion  was  as  follows :  **  That  the  General  Assembly  do  declare,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  this  church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people ;  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  full  effect,  the  presbjieries  of  the 
church  shall  be  instructed,  that  if  in  moderating  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major 
part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  comma* 
nion  with  the  church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person  in  whose  fiivour  the  call  is  proposed  to 
be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  preab>tei7  re. 
jecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof  forth- 
with given  to  all  ooncemed ;  but  that,  if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  fiimilies  shall  not 
disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  presbytery  ahall  proceed  with  the  settlement 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church ;  and  further  dedare,  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  en. 
titled  to  disapprove,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare^  inprnenoe 
of  the  presbyteries,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  fiu^tious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  congregation.  '  This  motion 
was  carried  by  184  against  1S8,  and  has  now  become  the  kw  of  the  church. 

A  series  of  regulations  for  giving  effect  to  this  decision  was  afterwards  moved  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  were  in  substance  as  follows :  "  The  persons  entitled  to  objea  to  a  presentee 
are  the  male  heads  of  fiimilies  in  full  communion  with  the  church.  The  presentee  having 
preached  at  least  once  before  the  congregation,  the  said  communicants,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  moderating  the  call,  may  allege  special  objections  to  his  morals  or  doctrine,  or  his  suffi- 
dency  and  fitness  for  the  particular  chaige;  and  these  must  be  substantkted  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  churcli  couria  Secondly,  the  said  communicants  may  express 
*  dissent '  without  reason  given,  either  viva  voce  or  in  writing :  if  the  dissentients  are  less 
than  one-half  of  the  qualified  communicants,  their  opposition  is  no  bar  to  the  appointment  of 
the  presentee :  if  they  form  an  apparent  m^ority,  the  presbytery  is  to  adjourn  prooeedii^ 
to  a  second  meeting,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days,  and  in  the  interval,  if  they  see  pn^r,  or 
ars  requested,  may  appoint  him  to  preach  again  to  the  coogr^gatfon.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting,  former  diawnts  may  be  withdrawn,  but  no  new  ones  can  be  tendered  without  rea- 
sons  given,  and  in  this  case  the  presbytery  decides  on  tlieir  oompetenoe.    If  the  disseattenls 
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then  persist  in  thdr  dissents,  and  are  found  to  be  a  majority  of  the  oongregatioD,  the  presen- 
tation  fhlk  to  the  ground ;  but  at  the  demand  of  the  patnm^  or  presentee,  or  any  member  of 
the  presbytery,  any  or  all  of  the  dissentients  may  be  dt^  to  appear  at  a  third  meeting,  ten 
days  fjrom  the  second,  and  purge  themselTet  of  impure  motires,  by  declaring  that  they 
are  not  actuated  by  private  malice,  but  by  a  oonsdentious  regard  to  the  Bpiritwuinterests  of 
themselyes  or  the  congregation.  Any  person  so  dted,  neglecting  to  make  the  dedaration, 
is  struck  off  the  list  of  dissentients.  When  the  patron  names  a  second  presentee,  the  same 
proceedings  are  repeated  i  and  if  he  and  the  parishioners  cannot  come  to  an  undexitanding 
within  the  usual  period  of  six  months,  the  jui  devolutum  of  the  presbytery  comes  into  ope- 
ration. Against  the  presentee  named  by  it  no  dissent  without  reason  giren  is  aTailable,  but 
the  presentation  is  conducted  in  the  old  form.  A  roll  of  the  qualified  communicants  is  to 
be  kept  by  the  session  derk,  and  revised  annually  In  November  after  the  sacrament" 

IIL  Thb  Gall,  oa  Voicb  of  ths  Peoflk. — The  general  assembly  of  1834,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  foregdng  section,  passed  an  act  conferring  on  the  heads  of  fiimiUes  the  right  of 
rtjectmg  a  presentee  without  assigning  any  reason.  Up  to  this  period,  the  power  of  parish- 
ioners regarding  the  settlement  of  their  minister  was  merely  nominal,  for  although  the  for. 
mality  of  **  a  call "  was  r^ubriy  gone  through,  it  could  be  considered  in  no  other  b'ght  than 
a  formality,  so  long  as  the  power  of  rejection  was  withheld  from  them.  The  order  of  making 
a  call  has  not  been  altered  by  the  recent  enactment,  and  is  as  follows :  Before  undeigoing  his 
second 'trial,  a  probationer  if  presented  is  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  preach  in  the  parish 
chuTDh,  on  a  day  at  least  ten  days  af  terwaid&  On  which  day,  the  presbytery  assemble  at  the 
churdi  of  the  parish  to  be  filled,  whether  the  presentee  be  an  ordained  minister  or  a  proba- 
tioner. One  of  their  number,  by  appointment,  then  preaches  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  people  are  then  informed  that  the  probationer  or  minister  has  been  pnssented  by  the 
patron.  They  are  next  asked  to  subscribe  a  paper  named  ▲  call.  This  call  is  an  invita^ 
tion  to  the  presentee  to  become  thdr  minister,  and  a  promise  of  subjection  in  the  Lord. 
This  is  a  custom  commensurate  with  the  presbyterian  government  It  is  meant  to  be  an 
encouragement  for  the  labours  of  their  future  minister,  by  an  expression  of  the  approbation 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  legal  steps,  therefore,  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  is  a  sentence 
of  the  presbytery  sustaining  the  call 

The  constitution  of  the  establishment  provides  another  method  fbr  making  the  voice  of 
the  people  legally  known  in  the  admission  of  thdr  minister.  This  is  by  conferring  the 
right  on  the  parishioners  of  appearing  as  the  presentee's  accusers.  They  may  at  any  time 
during  his  trials,  give  a  written  accusation  to  the  presbytery,  charging  him  with  iramondity 
of  conduct,  or  of  unsoundness  of  doctrine.  When  this  accusation  is  presented,  the  parishionexa 
bind  themsdves  to  proye  it,  under  pain  of  eodedaslical  oensures.  This  is  a  bar  to  the 
settlement  till  the  accusation  be  discussed.  After  the  trials  of  the  presentee  are  finished, 
a  paper  called  an  soxcr  is  read  firom  the  pulpit,  summoning  all  who  have  any  objections  to 
the  life  or  doctrine  of  the  presentee  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  ordination.  The 
day  of  ordination  is  appdnted  at  not  less  than  ten  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  edict  was 
read ;  when  those  preferring  chaiges  may  state  their  otgectfons  orally,  without  the  formality 
of  writing.  If  the  charge  is  frivolous,  the  presbytery  will  disregard  it ;  and  as  proof  must 
be  instantly  produced,  the  edict  does  not  afford  any  occasion  of  vexattous  dday.  This  » iii  bits 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  constitution  watches  over  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and 
fumidies  a  lesKm  of  drcumspectlon  to  aU  who  direct  thdr  views  to  the  ministry. 

lY,  DxxD  OP  TBS  PanBmaT.—On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ordination,  the  presb}tery 
again  meets  at  the  churdi  to  be  filled,  to  complete  the  settlement  of  the  presentee,  provided 
no  bar  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  edict  After  an  appropriate  sermon,  one  of  the 
members  of  presbytery,  who  has  beSh  appdnted  for  the  duty,  asks  at  the  probationer  the 
following  questions : 

**  1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  only  rule  of  fiiith  and  manners?  2,  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the 
whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  approven  by  the  gcnersl  assemblies  of 
this  chuidi,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  to  be  founded  upon  the  word  of  God  t 
And  do  you  aoknowiedge  the  same  as  the  confession  of  your  faith  j  and  will  you  firmly  and 
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ooDslwitly  aJbere  thereto,  and  to  the  utnuMt  of  your  power  aisert,  msiiitaiii,  and  derend  the 
wuak9t  and  the  purUy  of  worship  as  preiently  practised  in  this  national  church,  and  aaaened 
in  the  15th  act  of  aasemUy  1707 1  3.  Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian,  Sodnian,  Arminiaf-, 
Bourignian,  and  other  doctrines  and  opinions  whatsoerer,  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  witb, 
the  fbrenid  confesrion  of  faith  I    4  Are  yon  perMiaded  that  the  presbyterian  goTemment 
and  discipline  of  this  chureh,  are  £iNinded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto  t   And 
do  you  promise  to  submit  to  the  said  gOTemment  and  discipline}  and  to  concur  with  the 
same;  and  nerer  endeavour,  directly  nor  indirectly,  the  j>rejudice  or  subTerdon  thereof, 
but,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  yoiur  station,  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  the  mid 
ditdpline  and  presbyterian  goremment,  by  kiric-sessioni^  presbyteries,  proYindal  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  during  aU  the  days  of  your  life  ?    5.  Do  you  promise  to  submit 
yourttlf  wiUii^ly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of  meehnsss^  unto  the  admonitiuns  of  the  brethren 
of  this  presbytery,  and  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  all  other  presbyteries  and  superior  jaadt- 
caturea  of  this  church,  where  God  in  his  proTidenoe  shall  cast  your  lot;  and  that  according 
to  your  power  you  shall  maintain  the  unity  and  peace  of  this  church  against  error  and  schism, 
notwithstanding  of  whatsooTer  trouble  or  perwcution  may  arise ;  and  that  you  shall  foUow 
no  divisiTe  courMS  trom  the  present  established  doctrine,  worriiip^  discipline,  and  gorem- 
ment  of  this  church  ?    6.  Are  not  seal  for  the  honour  of  God,  lore  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
desire  of  saving  souli^  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  functions 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interest  ?    7.  Have  you  used  any  undue 
methods,  either  by  yourKlf  or  otheri.  In  proourhag  this  call?    8.  Do  you  engsge,  in  the 
strength  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  rule  well  your  own  &mily,  to  live  a  holy 
and  circumspect  life,  and  fidthfuUy,  diligently,  and  cheerfully,  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of 
the  ministerial  work,  to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  I    9.  Do  you  accept  of  and 
dose  with  the  call  to  be  pastor  of  this  parish,  and  promise  through  grace,  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a  fiiithful  minister  of  the  gospel  among  this  people  ?**    These  questions  were  decreed 
to  be  asked  of  candidates  by  the  general  asMmbly  of  1711,  and  correspond  with  the  general 
instructions  annexed  to  the  ConfiBfiBon  of  Faith.*     The  nature  of  the  questions  deariy 
indicate  the  answers,  which  having  been  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  preBbyterj*,  they 
proceed  to  his  ordination.     This  is  done  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.    The  directory 
appoints  the  parish  to  observe  a  solemn  6st;  that  they  may  the  more  eaniestiy  jdn  in 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  ordinance.    After  the  foregoing  questions  have  been  asked, 
and  the  answera  gi^en :  the  minister  who  presides  is  directed  '^  to  demand  of  the  people  oen- 
oeming  their  willhigneBs  to  recdve  and  adaiowledge  him  (the  presentee)  as  the  minister  of 
Christ ;  and  to  obey  and  submit  unto  him,  as  having  rule  over  them  in  the  liord ;  and  to 
maintain,  encourage,  and  assist  him  in  all  the  parts  of  his  office.    Which  Uing  mutually 
promised  by  the  people,  the  presbytery,  or  the  ministen  sent  from  them  for  onlinatioa« 
shall  solemnly  set  him  apart  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  ministry,  by  laying  their  hands  on 
him,  which  is  to  be  acoompauied  with  a  short  prayer  or  blessii^  to  this  effect: 

**  Thankfully  acknowledging  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  sendii^  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
redemption  of  his  people;  and  for  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and 
hence  pouring  out  his  Spirit  and  giving  gifts  to  men,  apostles,  evangelists,  pr>phels^  pas- 
tors, and  teachers;  for  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  his  church ;  and  for  fitthsg  and 
indining  this  man  to  this  great  work :  (Here  let  them  impose  hantU  on  his  head)  to  entreat 
him  to  fit  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit  to  give  him  (who  hi  his  name  we  thus  set  apart  to  this 
holy  service)  to  fulfil  the  work  of  his  ministry  in  all  things,  that  he  may  both  save  himaelf 
and  his  people  committed  to  his  charge.''f 

After  the  imposilion  of  hands,  the  presiding  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  presb>tery,  re- 
ceives and  admits  the  newly  made  mjiiister  to  be  the  minister  of  the  vacant  parish.  By  this 
admission  the  presbytery,  in  execution  of  the  office  committed  to  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
established  church,  constitute  a  ooimexian  between  him  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish. 
This  deed  gives  him  a  legal  title  to  the  emoluments  provided  by  hiw.    While  he  holds  this 
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living  he  is  incapable  of  taking  any  other  charge  with  cure  of  bouU.  Death,  resignation, 
deposition,  or  tnnslation,  can  alone  diasoWe  this  connexion.  The  former  procedure  relates 
to  probationers :  in  a  case  of  tmnslation,  when  the  minister  has  already  been  ordained,  it  is 
not  competent  to  repeat  the  ordination.  He  is,  howerer,  in  the  (aoe  of  his  new  congregation, 
to  give  his  oansent  and  adhesion  to  the  dedaratians,  promises,  and  engagements,  made  at  his 
ordination.    He  is  then  received  and  admitted  minister  of  the  perish.* 

In  the  Directory,  the  presiding  minister  is  instructed  to  exhort  the  minister,  briefly, ''  to 
consider  of  the  greatness  of  his  oflloe  and  work,  the  danger  of  negligence  both  to  himself  and 
peopIe,'the  Uesaing  which  will  accompany  his  frithfulness,  in  this  life  and  that  to  oome; 
and  withal,  exhort  the  people  to  carry  themselves  to  him,  as  to  their  minister  in  the  Lord, 
according  to  their  solemn  promise  made  before.  And  so,  by  prayer,  commending  both  him 
and  his  flock  to  the  grace  of  God,  after  singing  of  a  psslm,  let  the  assembly  be  dismissed 
witha  Uessfaig. 

"  If  a  minister  be  designed  to  a  congregation,  who  hath  been  formerly  ordained  presbyter 
according  to  the  form  of  ordination  which  hath  been  in  the  church  of  England,  which  we 
hold  for  substance  to  be  valid,  and  not  to  bo  disclaimed  by  any  who  have  received  it :  then 
there  being  a  cautious  proceeding  in  matters  of  examination,  let  him  be  admitted  without 
any  new  ordination."  The  Directory  ordain^-"  tliat  preaching  presbyters,  orderly  asso- 
ciated, either  in  dties  or  neighbouring  villages,  are  those  to  whom  the  imposition  of  hands 
doth  appertain,  for  those  congregations  within  their  bounds  respectively.  In  extraordinary 
cases  something  extraordinaiy  may  be  done,  until  a  settled  order  may  be  had,  yet  keeping  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  rule.  There  is  at  this  time  (16i8)  as  we  humUy  oonoeive,  an  extra, 
ordinary  occasion  for  a  way  of  ordination  for  the  present  supply  of  ministers."  The  Di- 
rectory also  provides,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  that  when  he  applies  to  tho 
presbytery  for  a  Itoense,  he  produce  testimonials  of  his  having  signed  the  covenant  of  the 
three  kingdoms 

Government. — The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  establishment  is  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  courts  rising  progressively.  These  are,  I.  th^  Kirk 
Session;  II.  the  Presbytery;  III.  the  Synod;  IV.  the  General  Assembly. 

I.  The  Kirk  Session. — This  is  the  lowest  court  or  judicatory.  Its 
constituent  members  are  the  minister,  who  is  by  custom  officially  the  mo- 
derator>  or  president,  and  lay  elders.  Elders  are  chosen  by  the  session. 
After  theur  election,  the  minister  reads  their  names  from  the  pulpit,  from 
a  paper  called  an  edict ;  at  the  same  time  he  appoints  a  day,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  ten  days,  for  their  admission.  If  no  objections  are 
offered  on  that  day  by  any  of  the  congregation,  or  if  those  that  are  offered 
are  found  to  be  frivolous,  the  minister  proceeds,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation to  admit  the  new  elders.  They  are  placed  in  a  pew  opposite  the 
pulpit ;  the  minister  offers  up  a  prayer,  followed  by  an  exhortation  to 
them.  He  then  addresses  the  congr^ation,  recommending  the  new  office- 
bearers to  their  respectful  attention.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the 
minister  calls  on  them  to  declare  explicitly  their  assent  to  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  asks  the  same  formula  of  questions 
at  the  elder,  as  are  asked  at  the  probationer  on  his  ordination.  The  mi- 
nuter does  not  lay  on  hands  on  the  elder,  but  he  descends  from  the  pulpit 
and  shakes  hands  with  him.     All  the  elders  abeady  made  do  the  same, 
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which  oonipteCei  the  oeremony.  The  aenioii  is  legally  conTened,  when 
■ummoiied  by  the  minister  from  the  pulpit ,  or  when  personally  cited.  But 
it  caonot  exercise  any  judicial  authority,  unless  the  minister  of  the  parish 
or  some  other  minister,  acting  ather  in  hb  name  or  by  appointment  of  the 
presbytery,  constitutes  the  meeting  by  prayer,  and  presides  durmg  its 
deliberations.  His  business  is  to  assist  the  minister  in  oTcraeeing  and  cor- 
recting the  manners  of  the  people.  They  catechise  the  youth  and  Ti«t 
the  sick.  They  distribute  the  elements  to  the  communicants.  They  have 
|i  vote  in  all  business  which  may  come  before  the  parish  session.  One  of 
the  session  is  chosen  by  their  brethren  to  attend  with  the  minister  at  the 
presbytery  and  the  synod.  And  in  all  matters  of  goTcmment  and  disd- 
pline  they  hare  an  equal  vote  with  the  minister.  Every  parish  b  divided 
into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  elder  to  oversee  it  The  senion 
meets  once  a-week,  but  its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own 
parish.  The  minister,  who  b  perpetual  moderator,  can  summon  a  session 
when  he  pleases;  in  which,  however,  he  has  no  negative  voice.  If  absent 
the  elders  can  meet  without  him  about  the  affairs  of  the  poor.  But  in 
matters  of  scandal,  they  i^ust  apply  to  the  presbytery  to  send  a  minister 
to  hold  a  session,  or  wait  the  return  of  their  own  minister.  The  kirk 
session  can  judge  in  matters  of  lesser  scandal,  such  as  fornication;  but  the 
greater,  such  as  adultery,  must  be  remitted  to  the  presbytery.  They  sus- 
pend from  the  Lord's  supper.  They  provide  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
communion.  They  collect,  keep,  and  dbtribute  the  poor's  money.  They 
keep  a  register  of  births  and  marriages,  and  another  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  must  lay  before  the  presbytery.  Appeals  lie  from 
them  in  all  cases  to  their  own  presbytery.  No  parish  has  less  than  two  or 
three,  and  in  Edinburgh  each  parish  has  twelve,  elders,  except  St  Guth- 
bert's,  which  from  its  immense  population  has  upwards  of  fifty.  The  elden 
are  grave,  sober,  and  orthodox  members,  chosen  from  the  heads  of  families, 
who  solemnly  engage  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  vice  and 
to  cherish  piety  and  virtue. 

II.  Presbyteries. — The  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  divided  into  seventy- 
eight  presbyteries.  The  number  of  parishes  composing  a  presbytery  is 
indefinite.  It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  within  a  certain  district,  and  on£ 
ruling  elder  from  each  parish,  who  represents  that  parish.  In  some  of  the 
populous  districts  there  are  thirty  ministers  in  a  presbytery.  In  aome 
remote  situations,  where  the  parishes  are  of  great  extent,  there  are  not 
more  than  four.  Professors  of  divinity,  in  any  university  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery,  if  they  be  ministers,  are  ex  officio  members.  In  popu- 
lous places  presbyteries  meet  once  a-month.  Those  in  remote  districts 
seldom  meet  above  four  or  five  times  a-year.  They  meet  generally  in  the 
principal  town  within  tlie  presbytery,  and  it  is  generally  designated  by  the 
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name  of  that  town.  .  Thej  choose  a  moderator  half  yearlf.  He  must  be 
a  minister,  but  is  merely  a  primus  inter  pares.  When  urgent  business 
requires  it^  the  moderator  can  eummon  a  meeting  of  presbytery  between 
the  regular  time^  of  meeting.  This  is  called  a  pro  re  nata  meeting.  The 
adjacent  presbyteries  usually  send  commissionerB  to  each  other,  who  may 
▼ote  in  the  presbytery  to  which  they  are  seat.  By  this  means  they  can  ask 
advice  of  each  other  in  difficult  cases,  and  report  their  own  determinations 
in  paraUel  ones.  At  ordinary  meetings  there  is  always  a  sermon :  and  the 
meeting  is  constituted  by  prayer.  The  roll  of  the  members'  names  is  then 
called,  and  the  absentees  marked,  who  must  account  for  their  absence. 
Presbyteries  have  no  jurisdiction  beyond  their  own  bounds.  They  de- 
termine appeals  from  kirk  sessions,  but  cannot  try  anything  in  the  Jirsl 
instance  which  is  cognizable  by  the  kirk  sessions.  They  compose  all  dif- 
ferences between  ministers  and  people,  for  which  purpose  they  can  hold 
presby  terial  visitation  of  parishes.  They  inquire  into  repairs  of  churches, 
and  see  that  glebes  and  manses  suffer  no  dilapidation.  They  appoint 
schools  in  all  parishes,  and  the  schoolmasters  are  subject  to  their  censure 
and  examination.  They  only  can  inflict  the  greater  excommunication. 
They  license  probationers,  ordain  ministers,  suspend  and  depose  them; 
in  short,  determine  aU  ecclesiastical  matters  within  their  bounds.  An 
appeal  Ues  in  all  cases  from  the  presbyteries  to  the  synod.  It  is  begun, 
adjourned,  and  dissolved,  by  prayer.* 

The  supreme  power  of  the  presby  terian  church  is,  under  Christ,  radi- 
cally and  originally  in  the  presbyteries.  General  assemblies  possess  power 
only  derivatively,  and  as  they  represent  all  the  presbyteries.  A  presbytery 
is  one  of  the  most  specific,  essential,  and  indispensable  parts  of  the  presby- 
terian  constitution.  Provincial  synods  <5an  only  meet  twice,  and  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  now  only  once  a-year.  The  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  liable  to  interruption.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  an  assembly 
may  prevent  its  very  existence.  This  dissolution  happened  in  1693,  by 
royal  authority,  and  of  course  no  commission  was  appointed  that  year. 
But  a  presbytery  is  a  constant  current  court.  They  meet  when  they  choose. 
They  sit  as  long  as  they  like.  They  adjourn  to  any  place,  at  any  time, 
how  long,  how  short  time  soever  they  themselves  choose.  They  have  aQ 
the  substantial  power  of  government  and  discipline.  They  have  really  a 
legislative  power.  They  can  make  acts  to  bind  themselves  and  all  within 
their  bounds.  They  have  a  large  share  of  the  executive  also.  They  can 
examine,  ordain,  admit,  suspend,  and  depose  ministers.  They  can  cite, 
judge,  absolve,  condemn,  exconununicate,  their  people.  And  if  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  should  enact  any  law,  of  which  a  majority  of  the  presby- 
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teries  disapprove,  it  would  not  be  obligatory.     In  support  of  this  me  cite 
the  act  commonly  ca&ed  the  *'  Barrier  Act."* 

<'  The  General  Assembly,  taking  into  their  consideration  the  OTertnre 
and  act  made  in  the  last  assembly  conceaning  innoTations,  and  having- 
heacd  the  report  of  the  aereral  commissioners  from  presbyteries,  to  ifbom 
the  consideration  of  the  same  was  rec4Hnmended,  in  order  to  its  being  more 
ripely  advised  and  determined  in  this  assembly,  and  oonsiderii^  the  frequent 
practice  of  former  assemblies  of  this  church,  and, that  it  will  mightily  csm- 
duce  to  the  exact  obedience  of  the  acts  of  assemblies,  that  general  assem- 
blies be  very  deliberate  in  making  of  the  same,  and  that  the  whole  chorefa 
have  a  previous  knowledge  thereof,  and  their  opinion  be  had  therein,  and 
for  preventing  any  sudden  alteration,  or  innovation,  or  other  prejudice  of 
the  church,  in  either  doctrine,  or  worship,  or  discipline,  or  govenment 
thereof,  now  happily  established :  do  therefore  appoint,  enact,  and  dedare, 
that  before  any  general  assembly  to  this  church  shall  pass  any  ads  which 
are  to  be  binding  rules  and  constitutions  to  the  church,  the  ssme  aets  be 
first  proposed  as  overtures  to  the  Assembly,  and  being  by  them  passed  as 
such,  be  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  presbyteries  of  tbis 
church,  and  their  opinions  and  consent  reported  by  their  commissionerB  to 
the  next  general  assembly  ibllowing,  who  may  then  pass  the  same  in  acts, 
if  the  more  general  opinion  of  the  church,  thus  had,  agree  thereto." 

III.  The  Synod. — The  synods  are  composed  of  several  adjacent  pres- 
byteries.    From  three  to  eight  presbyteries,  according  to  local  arrange- 
ment, may  compose  a  provincial  synod.     Of  these  superior  courta  there 
are  in  all  fifteen.     The  synod  meets  twice  a-year,  at  the  prindpal  tovm 
within  its  bounds.     The  meeting  is  opened  by  a  sermon,  preached  by  the 
preceding  moderator,  whose  name  and  text  are  registered.    The  members 
of  the  synod  are  the  same  that  compose  the  presbyteries.     Every  minister 
of  all  the  presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod,  is  a  member  of  that 
court,  and  the  same  lay  elder  who  last  represented  the  kirk  session  in  the 
presbytery  is  its  representative  in  the  synod.    By  this  arrangement  the 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  may  be  equal    They  choose  a  moderator, 
who  must  be  a  minister,  at  every  half-yeariy  meeting  of  the  court,  who  is 
thdr  president,  but  has  no  negative.     The  synod  sends  to  and  reodves 
correspondents  from  neighbouring  synods,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
presbyteries  do.    The  correspondents  are  one  minister  and  one  elder,  vrho 
are  entitled  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote  with  the  origuial  membera.   Appeak 
lie  to  the  synod  from  the  presbyteries  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     If  the 
plurality  of  the  presbyteries  desire  it,  the  moderator  must  call  a  pro  re 
vaia  or  intermediate  meeting  of  synod.    Presbyteries  are  subject  to  the 
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privy  censures  of  the  synods,  as  ministers  &re  to  those  of  the  presbyteries. 
At  eveiy  ordinary  session  a  diet  is  appobted,  in  which  (when  necessary  j 
these  privy  censures  are  administered.  A  synod  has  its  own  clerk  and 
officers.  AD  the  acts  of  the  synods  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly;  for  which  reason  they  keep  exact  rasters  of  all  their 
proceedings  The  synod  is  itself  a.  court  of  review  over  the  two  inferior 
judicatories.* 

The  General  Assbmblt. — This  is  the  court  of  last  resort,  to  whidi 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  provincial  synods.  An  appeal  may  rise  progres- 
sively from  a  kurk  session^  through  the  presbytery  and  the  synod,  to  the 
assembly  general.  The  sentence  of  this  court  is,  however,  final.  When  a 
party  conceives  that  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  is  unjust  or  erro- 
neous, he  is  entitled  to  seek  redress  by  appealing  to  the  court  immediately 
above  it.  The  appeal,  if  regularly  conducted,  stops  the  final  execution  of 
judgment  It  brings  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  court  under  review, 
and  sists  the  members  at  the  bar  of  the  superior  court.  The  courts  ap- 
pealed from  are  not  entitled  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  the  review  of  their 
own  judgment.  They  are  called  to  state,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  think 
proper,  the  reasons  on  which  their  judgment  proceeded.  The  sentence 
appealed  from  is  commonly  defended  before  the  superior  court,  both  by  the 
appellant  and  also  by  the  members  who  pronounced  it.  If  the  inferior 
court  has  acted  according  to  the  best  of  its  members'  judgment,  and  with 
a  good  intention,  they  incur  no  blame,  even  if  their  sentence  should  be 
reversed.  They  are  answerable  to  the  superior  court  for  every  part  of 
their  conduct  in  the  business  reviewed,  and  if  deserving,  they  are  censured. 

There  were  936  beneficed  ministers  before  the  recent  act  of  Assembly 
admitted  the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  to  seats  in  the  courts*  All  these 
now  possess  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  personally  attend  the  presbyteries 
and  synods.  But  they  sit  in  the  supreme  court  of  assembly,  by  represen- 
tation. The  representation  of  the  presbyteries  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  parishes  within  each  presbytery.  This  was  settled  soon  after 
the  revolution,  by  act  of  assembly : 

*'  That  all  presbyteries  consisting  of  twelve  parishes,  or  under  that 
number,  shall  send  in  two  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  ;  that  all  presby- 
teries consisting  of  eighteen  parishes,  or  under  that  number,  but  above 
twelve,  shall  send  in  three  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder :  that  all  presby- 
teries consisting  of  twenty-four  parishes,  or  under  that  number,  shall  send 
in  four  ministers  and  two  ruling  elders  ;  and  that  presbyteries  consisting 
of  above  twenty-four  parishes,  shall  send  five  ministers  and  two  ruling 
elders :  that  collegiate  kirks,  where  there  use  to  be  two  or  more  ministeny 

*  Chainberlayiio*8  Present  State  of  Great  Britain.    Or  Hill's  Constitution. 
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are,  so  far  as  concerns  the  design  of  ibis  act,  anderstood  to  be  as  many 
distinct  parishes ;  and  that  no  persons  are  to  be  admitted  nmembers  of  aa- 
semblies,  but  such  as  are  either  ministers  or  ruling  elders." 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  increased  after 
the  passing  of  the  above  act.  A  special  act  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  case.*  <^  That  each  presbytery  whose  number  doth  exceed  thirty- 
ministerial  charges,  shall  send  to  the  General  Assembly  six  ministers  and 
three  ruling  elders."  The  sixty-six  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  are  repre- 
sented  by  sixty-seven  ruling  elders.  Edinburgh  sends  two,  and  each  of  the 
other  burghs  one  ruling  elder.  There  are  five  universities,  each  of  whicii 
is  represented  by  one  of  its  own  members,  who  may  be  either  a  minister 
or  an  elder.  At  present,  therefore,  the  establishment  is  represented  as 
follows : 

SOO  ministers  representing  presbyteries. 
89  lay  elders        do.  do. 

67  lay  elders  representing  royal  burghs. 
5  mmisters  or  elders  representing  universities. 
361  members  of  Assembly. 
'*  The  General  Assembly/'  says  Dr  Hill,  <*  so  reputable  from  the  number 
and  the  description  of  the  persons  who  compose  it,  is  honoured  with  a 
representation  of  the  sovereign  by  the  lord  high  conunissioner,  whose  pre- 
sence u  the  gracious  pledge  of  protection  and  countenance  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  the  symbol  of  that  sanction  which  the  civil  authority  of 
the  state  is  ready  to  give  to  its  legal  acts.  The  church  of  Scotland  claims 
the  right  of  meeting  in  a  general  assembly  as  well  as  in  inferior  courts,  by 
its  own  appointment ;  but  it  also  recognises  the  right  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate to  caU  synods  and  to  be  present  at  them  ;  and  the  two  rights  are 
easily  reconciled,  when  there  subsists  between  the  church  and  the  state  that 
good  understanding  which  the  true  friends  of  both  will  always  study  to 
cultivate."  The  establishment  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  king's  supremacy 
in  theory^  but  submits  to  it  in  fact  The  king  neither  claims  nor  exer- 
cises any  other  supremacy  over  the  church  of  England,  than  he  quietly 
exercises  over  that  of  Scotland.  He  sends  no  royal  commissioner  to  the 
convocation,  but  the  General  Assembly  can  neither  meet  nor  deliberate 
without  the  presence  of  that  functionary.  When  presbyterian  government 
was  for  a  short  time  established  in  1593,  the  act  of  parliament  of  that  year 
declares,  ^'  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  kirk  and  ministers,  every  year  at 
the  least,  and  oftener^o  re  nataj  as  occasion  and  necessity  shall  require, 
to  hold  and  keep  general  assemblies."  The  act  of  parliament  which  re- 
stored presbytery  after  tlie  revolution,f  ^^  appoints  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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General  Aflsembly  of  this  cbareh,  as  abore  established,  to  be  at  Edinburgh 
the  third  Tuesday  of  October  next  to  .come,  in  this  instant  year  1690.'* 
By  authority  of  these  acts  of  parliament,  the  Assembly  meets  now  once 
a-year,  in  May.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history  subsequent  tp  the 
Reformation,  the  Assembly  met  twice  a-year,  in  May  and  October.  It 
noTcr  met,  however,  without  the  royal  authority.  To  preserve  this  su- 
premacy and  authority,  a  commissioner  was  always  appointed  to  represent 
the  sovereign. 

The  AssemUy  always  meets  on  a  Thursday,  on  which  day  a  moderator 
is  chosen,  who  b  now  always  a  minister,  but  laymen  have  been  moderators. 
The  celebrated  George  Buchanan  was  once  moderator  of  Assembly.  It 
has  a  respectable  establishment  of  clerks  and  officers,  and  its  sitUngs  con- 
tinue ten  days.  The  times  for  the  election  of  members,  and  the  forms  of 
the  instruments  of  their  election,  which  are  called  their  commissions,  are 
precisely  regulated  by  acts  of  Assembly.  A  strict  conformity  is  mdispen- 
saUe.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  Assembly,*  the  commisr 
sions  are  lodged  with  the  clerks,  who  prepare  from  them  a  roll  of  the  As- 
sembly. An  informality  in  the  commission  will  prevent  the  member  from 
taking  his  seat.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  the  lord  conmiissioner 
holds  a  levee  at  Holyrood  house,  after  which  he  goes  in  state  to  the  ancient 
cathedral  church  of  St  Giles.  The  moderator  of  the  last  Assembly  preaches 
a  sermon  before  his  grace.  After  which,  his  grace  proceeds  in  state  to 
the  assembly  house,  and  takes  his  seat  on  a  throne.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  commissioner,  as  his  sovereign's  representative,  has,  during  his 
office,  ducal  rank,  is  styled  graee^  and  takes  precedence  for  the  time  being 
of  all  other  noblemen.  The  moderator  of  the  last  Assembly  opens  the 
present  one  with  a  prayer.  The  clerks  read  the  roll  of  the  names  of  mem- 
bers. Last  of  all,  a  new  moderator  is  chosen,  who  immediately  takes  his 
seat  a  little  lower  than  the  throne,  as  president  His  grace  exhibits  his 
majesty's  commission,  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  Assembly.  The 
principal  clerk  reads  both  the  commission  and  letter,  and  a  vote  of  the 
house  orders  them  to  be  recorded.  The  commisdoaer  then  makes  a  speech 
fxfim  the  throne,  to  which  the  moderator  replies.  The  court  is  now  con- 
stituted. A  committee  is  next  appointed,  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter,  and  an  address,  if  the  ^'  signs  of  the  times  "  require  it  An- 
other committee  is  appointed  to  examine  commissions.  •  The  whole  house 
is  divided  into  two  great  cwnmittcos  .  one  the  committee  on  bills,  and  the 
other  on  overtures.  As  we  mentioned  before,  the  convocation,  like  the 
English  pariiament,  sits  m  two  houses.  The  Assembly  general,  which 
was  common  both  to  popish  and  episcopalian  times,  follow  the  plan  of  the 
parliament,  and  sit  in  one  house.  In  the  Scottish  parliament  there  were 
the  lords  of  the  artnles,  to  prepare  bills  for  debate ;  corresponding  to  this 
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institution,  the  Assembly  hM  its  oommittees  of  biHsand  overtures.      On 
Friday,  the  session  is  entirely  ocf upied  in  eaUmg  over  the  names  on  the 
commitCeeSy  and,  by  two  members  selected  by  the  moderator,  rediiag 
extempore  prayers.     These  two  committees  hold  their  first  meeting  oo  tbe 
evening  of  Friday,  the  second  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  and  the  third 
on  the  evening  of  Monday.     AH  the  busmess  of  the  Assembly  must  oome 
through  them.     All  bills  from  the  inferior  courts  are  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  bills.     All  overtures  or  propositions,  from  synods,  predvy- 
teries,  or^  individual  ministers,  for  any  new  law,  repeal  of  an  old,  or  for 
the  regulation  or  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  presented  to  the 
committee  on  overtures.     Either  committee  may  refuse  to  transmit  what 
is  laid  before  them  to  the  Assembly.     But  they  cannot  absolutely  exekude 
a  bill  or  overture :  it  can  be  introduced  under  the  form  of  a  protest     On 
Friday,  ministers  are  selected  to  preach  before  his  grace  on  the  two  M- 
lowing  Sundays.     On  Saturday,  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  address, 
if  any,  is  brought  up,  passes  through  the  committee  of  overtures,  and 
forms  the  commencement  of  their  report.    The  second  part  of  th^  report 
is  the  objections,  if  any,  to  tbe  commissions,  presented  by  that  committee. 
This  occupies  the  Assembly's  attention,  and  must  be  discussed  before  they 
can  enter  on  any  other  business.    After  the  objections  to  commissions  bare 
been  discussed,  the  Assembly  receives  other  parts  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  overtures,  and  also  that  on  bills.     They  then  proceed  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  two  reports 
render  expedient     This  is  done  on  Saturday,  if  there  is  time;  if  not,  on 
Monday. 

On  Monday,  after  all  these  preliminaries,  the  busmess  of  the  Assembly 
commences.  In  discussing  which,  the  forms  necessary  in  all  graat  meet* 
ings  are  adopted,  and  which,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  moderator, 
and  the  general  good  feeling  of  the  house,  is  generally  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve decorum  and  order.  The  sense  of  the  house  on  a  division  is  oolleeted 
by  one  of  the  clerics  calling  the  names  on  the  roll.  The  votes  are  then 
marked  by  the  clerk  as  they  are  given,  under  the  inspection  of  the  mode- 
rator. • 
When  the  Assembly  judge  private  cau8es,coun8el  are  heard  at  the  bar;  but 
when  discussing  overtures,  whidi  are  matters  purely  of  internal  regulation, 
counsel  are  not  allowed  to  speak.  Questions  discussed  in  an  ecdesiastical 
court  are  generally  more  of  a  local  than  of  a  general  interest.  Still  it  does 
sometimes  happen,  that  discussions  in  the  Assembly  are  of  such  a  general 
nature  as  to  excite  considerable  public  interest  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  Assembly  generally  sits  about  ten  days.  When  its  buu- 
ness  is  finished,  the  moderator  usually  addresses  himself  to  his  grace  the 
commissioner,  in  a  speech,  embracing  the  affairs  that  have  beea,disoussed9 
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and  the  topicB  of  pronuneni  inieroBt  of  the  day,  and  Uie«ubject8  of  religious 
joj  or  despondency  of  the  times.  He  then  nominally  dissolves  the  As- 
sembly, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  King  and  Head  of  his  church. 
At  thb  name  the  members  all  make  an  obeisance.  He  then  names  a  cer- 
tain day,  ill  the  month  of  May  iir  the  following  year,  for  the  next  assembly 
to  meet.  After  all  these  formalities  are  concluded,  his  grace  the  lord 
commissioner  rises,  and  in  his  majesty's  name  really  dissoWes  the  As« 
semUy,  and  appoints  the  same  day  named  by  the  moderator  for  the  next 
assembly  to  convocate.  The  Assembly  makes  no  obeisance  when  they  are 
dissolved  in  the  king's  name.  The  moderator  then  prays,  and  the  Assembly 
sing  a  psalm;  after  which  the  moderator  pronounces  a  UesBuig,  and  they 
depart 

I  will  now  notice  the  distribution  and  exercise  of  the  judicial,  legisiatife, 
and  executive  powers.  In  all  ^iritual  societies  there  is  a  judicial  power 
exercised  in  the  inflation  and  removal  of  censures.  On  this  point  the  Con* 
lession  of  Faith  is  very  decided.  ^*  To  these  officers  (the  nunisters)  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have 
power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against 
the  impenitent,  both  by  the  word  and  censures ;  and  to  open  it  unto  peni« 
tent  smners,  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  by  absolution  from  censures, 
as  occasion  shall  require."*  By  the  presbyterian  constitution,  however, 
this  power  is  not  intrusted  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  in  his  individual 
capacity.  It  is  only  when  he  sits  as  moderator  of  his  parish  session,  and 
in  concurrence  with  his  lay  elders,  that  he  can  rebuke,  suspend,  or  ex- 
communicate. The  minister's  immediate  superior  is  the  presbytery.  That 
court  can,  at  any  time,  inquire  in  what  manner  he  performs  his  official 
duties.  It  exercises  a  censorial  inspection  over  his  whole  conduct,  and 
complaints  against  hun  must  be  brought  before  it.  Should  he  be  deposed, 
its  sentence  deprives  him  of  all  right  to  the  stipend,  and  renders  his  parish 
vacant.     This  is  the  effect  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  state. 

Each  of  the  courts  have  the  right  of  making  laws  obligatory  within 
their  own  jurisdictkm.  But  the  General  Assembly  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  whole  establishment.  This  privilege  is,  how- 
ever, not  altogether  supreme,  as  by  the  Barrier  Act,  aheady  cited,  the 
presbyteries  possess  a  controlling  power.  The  Barrier  Act  has  the  effect 
of  preventing  hasty  legislation,  an  evil  always  to  be  deprecated.  Espe- 
cially as,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  that  mature 
consideration  to  any  subject  which  its  importance  may  require.  *'  At  the 
same  time,"  says  Dr  Hill,  *^  it  must  be  admowledged,  that  the  operation 
of  the  Barrier  Act  tends  to  produce  great  tardiness^  the  legislatwn  of 
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the  ebnreb.    For  name  pretbyterieB  neglect  to  wbdA  any  oj[niuoii  ;  oiken 
^uapproTe;  othen  propose  altentioni;   so  that  many  yeara  eometuBea 
elapae  before  the  consent  of  forty  presbyteries  ean  be  obtained  to  the  whole 
4»mjfiieiz  proposition  that  was  transmitted  to  tlieDi.^'*    As  a  remedy  for 
this,  the  Assembly  generally  passes  an  '*  interim  act,"  which  temponiy 
law  is, howerer,  binding  on  the  whole  tiU  the  meeting  of  the  next  aasenfaly. 
This  interim  law  rouses  presbyteries  to  consider  the  OTertnree  more  ex- 
peditiously.    Sometimes  these  interims,  by  tacit  acquiescence,  aoqairetji^ 
authority  of  standing  law& 

All  the  inferior  courts  exercise  an  executiTC  power  in  the  ordioary 
discharge  of  their  duty.     In  the  trial  of  candidates  for  the  miniatrj,  pres- 
byteries are  the  especial  executiTO  officers  of  the  establishment.     But  the 
supreme  executive  power  lies  in  the  General  Assembly,  which,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  state,t  gave  the  inferior  courts  also  an  execntiTe  power. 
In  rirtue  of  this  power,  the  Assembly  issues  peremptory  mandates ;  aam- 
moBS  both  indiriduals  and  inferior  courts  to  its  bar  ;  sends  precise  orders 
to  inferior  courts,  directing,  assisting,  or  restraining  them  in  the  discharge 
of  theur  functions.    The  decisions  of  the  Assembly  are  the  common  law  of 
the  establishment    *^  The  existence  of  thb  authority  is  essential  to  the 
unity  and  vigour  of  our  political  system.    Without  it  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  soon  lose  its  glory,  and  separate  into  a  number  of  petty  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions,  scattered  over  the  districts  of  the  country,  nnequal 
to  theur  own  defence,  and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an  eodesiaslieal 
establishment"     The  settlement  of  vacant  paridies  has  chiefly  called  lor 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Assembly.    Its  vigour  in  this  particular  ooca- 
sioned  a  secession  from  its  communion  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnij. 
When  a  presbytery,  from  any  cause,  ddays  or  refuses  to  settle  a  rauuster, 
complaint  is  made  to  the  Assembly.    If  it  is  satisfied  that  the  presbytery 
has  not  acted  right,  it  peremptorily  enjoms  them  to  proceed,  with  sll  speed, 
to  admit  the  presentee.    Should  the  presbytery,  still  demur,  the  Assembly 
appoints  certain  days  for  meeting,  prescribes  the  whole  course  of  proce- 
dure, and  constitutes  the  presbytery  the  Assembly's  ministerial  oflicerB  for 
that  particular  case.     The  presbytery  is  not  aOowed  to  exercise  its  owo 
judgment,  but  are  required  implicitly  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  a  court  which  only  meets  once  a-year, 
and  then  only  for  ten  days,  to  exercise  its  executive  power  all  the  year 
round.  Therefore,  before  dissolution,  it  appoints  a  eommigsian.  This 
commission  consists  of  thirty-one  members,  whereof  twenty-one  must  be 
mimsters,  the  remainder  lay  cMers.  They  choose  then*  own  moderator.  They 
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have  the  power  of  an  assembly  in  all  matters  refenred  to  them  from  it. 
Strictlj  tpeakingy  thej  can  only  act  by  recommendation  of  the  Assembly. 
But  that  recommendation  usually  includes  a  clause,  empowering  them  to 
act  in  anything  that  may  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  church.  Among 
other  thmgs  the  annual  instructions  are,  ^*  to  adrert  to  the  interest  of  the 
church  on  every  occasion,  that  the  church,  «id  present  establishment 
thereof,  do  not  suffer  or  sustain  any  prejudice  which  they  can  prevent, 
as  they  shall  be  answerable."  The  commission  is  responsible-to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  they  therefore  keep  a  register  of  their  proceedings. 

We  sum  up  this  delineation  of  the  constitution  in  the  words  of  profesM>r 
Hill,  to  whom  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  this  sketch.  ^'  The  judi- 
cial power  ascends  through  all  the  courts,  tenninating  in  the  General 
Assembly :  the  legisbtive  both  originates  and  end)  there,  with  this  restric- 
tion upon  the  exercise  of  it,  that  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly  cannot  enact  any  law :  the  supreme 
executive  is  lodged  in  the  General  Assembly,  whose  orders  direct  and 
control  the  inferior  branches,  until  the  whole  body  declare  that  they  are 
UlegaL  In  thb  distribution  of  power,  there  is  a  sufficient  energy  and 
vigour  for  the  despatch  of  bnsmess  :  there  is  a  tardiness  only  with  regard 
to  that  which,  of  all  things,  requires  the  most  deliberation,  the  enactment 
of  permanent  laws  -,  and  there  is  a  provision  made  for  the  constitutional 
operation  of  that  jealousy,  natural  and  proper  m  all  republics,  by  which 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  inferior  branches  are  defended  against 
encroachment,  and  the  General  Assembly,  however  respectable  by  the  de* 
scription  of  its  members,  and  the  various  offices  assigned  to  it,  is  effec* 
tually  restrained  from  making  innovations."* 

The  established  ministers  of  Scotland  are  individually  styled  reverend; 
a  presbytery,  the  reverend  presbytery;  a  synod,  the  verjf  reverend  synod; 
and  the  supreme  court  is  styled  the  venercible  Assembly.  In  the  Assem- 
bly, his  majesty  is  represented  by  a  nobleman,  who  is  styled  grace*  He  is 
received  and  attended  with  royal  honours.  He  takes  precedence  of  aU 
other  noblemen  for  the  time  being.  The  keys  of  the  city  are  always  given 
into  his  custody,  by  the  lord  provost.of  Edinburgh,  on  his  knee  ;  to  whom 
his  grace  returns  them,  accompanied  with  a  speech.  He  holds  a  levee, 
which  is  attended  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  Edinburgh,  by  all  the 
magistrates,  naval  and  military  officers,  and  the  members  of  Assembly. 
He  is  attended  by  a  military  escort,  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  militaiy 
when  he  proceeds  m  state  to  church  and  to  open  the  Assembly.  For  this 
pageantry,  his  grace  the  commissioner  is  paid  £9000  by  the  exchequer 
in  Scotland :  and  I  have  Mr  ioseph  Hume,  M,  P.  for  Middlesex's  letter, 
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dated  36th  February,  1830,  stating  that  he  is  paid  £1000  further  on  liia 
return  to  London.  It  requires  a  farther  sum,  of  about  £1000,  to  paj  the 
purse-bearer,  derks,  pages,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  respecCA- 
bility  and  efficiency  of  this  ancient  court.  Besides  these  expenses,  hie 
majesty  is  pleased  to  place  £1000,  from  the  priry  purse,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly,  for  promoting  education  in  the  highlands  and  islands. 


THE  SECESSION. 


At  the  Revolution,  the  presbyterian  religi6n  was  established  in  Scat- 
land,  on  the  basis  of  the  'Mndinations  of  the  people.*'     Patronage  was 
abolished  in  1649,  and  again  revired  in  1668.     In  1688  it  was  again 
abolished,  and  continued  in  abeyance  till  the  year  1713,  when  the  act  of 
queen  Anne,  already  given,  was  passed,  which  restored  patronage.    When 
this  bill  was  before  parliament,  the  commission  of  Assembly  declared  pa- 
tronage to  be  ^^  contrary  to  the  presbyterian  constitution  solemnly  ratified 
by  acts  of  parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  and  calculated  inevitably  to  ob- 
struct the  work  of  the  gospd,  and  create  great  disorder  and  disquiet  in 
this  church  and  land.''     *^  In  fact,  the  large  share  of  patronage  possessed 
by  the  crown  in  Scotland,  serves  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  supremacy 
which  it  enjoys  in  England  doe&"*   Patronage  and  toleration  were  loudly 
complained  of  as  bdng  '*  the  floodgates  of  error  and  corruption."   Strong 
remonstrances  were  accordingly  made  both  to  parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly.     By  a  tacit  compromise,  the  people  and  the  patron  united 
their  claims  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  gradually  became  common  to 
accept  of  a  presentation.   The  Greneral  Assembly  also  showed  an  inclination 
to  support  the  patron.     In  consequence,  violent  settlements  were  made 
sometimes  by  the  presbyteries,  and  at  others,  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  commission  of  Assembly. 

Ever  since  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  schism  and 
division  in  Scotland.'  Mr  Glass,  minister  of  Tealing,  contended,  in  1727, 
not  only  against  patronage,  but  also  against  all  civil  establishments.  The 
presbytery  of  Dundee  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  heterodoxy,  in  April, 
1738.  In  his  defence,  he  maintained,  <'that  a  church  might  be  perse- 
cuted or  tolerated  according  to  the  will  of  princes,  and  that  all  those  bear- 
ing the  name  of  christian  ministers,  who  accepted  of  civil  emoluments  (rom 
the  state,  .were  unacquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  enemies  to  Christ's 
kingdom.''  Were  such  doctrines  to  be  established,  the  presbytery  feared 
the  crown  might  sequestrate  their  livings.     The  presbytery  deposed  Mr 
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Qlat8  from  ibe  mioistry.  From  this  seotenoe,  Mr  Glan  appealed  to  the 
sjood.  He  defended  hia  opinioos  in  that  ooort  with  great  ability.  The 
synod  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery,  ^^  deposed  him  from  the 
ministry,  prohibited  and  discharged  him  from  exercising  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  ail  time  coming,  under  pain  of  the  highest  censures  of  the 
church."  Mr  Glass  disregarded  the  primary  deposition  by  the  presbytery. 
He  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  as  formerly;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  presbyterian  gorernment,  from  this  last  sentence 
he  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  interim,  he  was  compelled 
to  vacate  his  parish.  Yet  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministerial  office, 
to  those  who  adhered  to  him.  His  popularity  was  great.  The  reputation 
of  persecution  engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  followers  increasing,  he  erected  a  chapel  in 
Dundee.  On  the  13th  March,  1730,  the  commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembly confirmed  the  synod's  sentence  of  deposition.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1731,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  Mr  Glass.  They  annexed  a  con- 
dition, howcTer,  which  no  doubt  influenced  Mr  Glass  in  rejecting  the  offer. 
The  Assembly  ^'  did  take  off  the  sentence  of  deposition,  passed  by  the 
commission,  13  th  March,  1730,  against  Mr  John  Glass,  then  minister  at 
Tealing,  for  independent  principles,  and  did  restore  him  to  the  character 
and  exercise  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  but  declared,  notwith- 
standing, that  he  is  not  to  be  esteemed  a  minister  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland,  or  capable  to  be  called  or  settled  therein,  until  he  shall  re- 
nounce the  principles  embraced  and  avowed  by  him,  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  this  church."  This  condition  merely  served  as  a 
salvo  for  the  Assembly's  intolerance.  Mr  Glass  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
but  continued  his  separation.  He  made  frequent  tours  through  the  king- 
dom, preaching  in  all  the  principal  towns.  He  erected  meeting-houses 
wherever  he  found  a  competent  number  of  persons  who  adopted  his  pecu- 
liar tenets.  Dundee  continued  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours. 
He  was  joined  by  several  ministers  ;  and  as  their  acknowledged  chief,  he 
drew  up  a  system  for  their  regulation. 

In  1731,  an  overture  was  transmitted  to  the  presbyteries,  in  terms  of 
the  Barrier  Act,  ^^ concerning  the  method  of  planting  vacant  churches  :"  a 
kmd  of  supplement  to  the  law  of  patronage.  This  act  lodged  the  sole 
power  of  election  m  a  meeting  of  protestant  elders  and  heritors.  This  act 
made  no  exception  of  the  episcopalian  heritors,  so  that  when  they  were 
most  numerous  in  a  parish,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  present.  This 
was  naturally  considered  a  grievance.  To  enforce  these  settlements,  the 
Assembly  had  recourse  to  very  despotic  measures.  That  court  denied 
dissenters  the  right  of  exercising  the  ordinary  methods  of  expressing  their 
dissent.    In  consequence,  the  only  method  left  for  complaint  was  from  the 
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pulpit  When  the  AflseuiUy  met  in  May,  1739,  it  was  found  that  eighteeD 
presbyteries  had  made  no  return :  tweWe  were  in  favour  of  the  act,  with 
some  amendments ;  six  were  absolutdy  fsTourable  ;  and  thirty-one  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  two  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented against  the  OTorture.  These  the  Assembly  refused  to  receive,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  the  returns  from  the  presbyteries  were  unfavourable, 
>Bnacted  the  above  as  a  Btandkng  lam. 

In  this  state  of  general  dissatisfaction  and  excitement,  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling  met  at  Stirling,  in  October,  1733,  and  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
minister  of  that  town,  was  appointed  to  preach.  In  his  sermon,  he  in- 
veighed against  the  defections  of  the  times  ;  and,  in  particular,  animad- 
verted severely  on  the  late  act  of  Assembly,  and  on  the  violent  settlements 
of  ministers.  For  these  freedoms,  the  synod  adjudged  him  to  be  rebuked, 
from  which  sentence  Mr  Erskine  protested  and  appealed  Xo  the  General 
Assembly.  Twelve  of  the  ministers  of  this  synod  adhered  to  Mr  Erskine's 
protest.  The  Assembly  which  met  in  1733  approved  of  the  sentence  of  the 
synod,  and  ordered  the  rebuke  and  admonition  to  be  pronounced.  Against 
this  Mr  Erskine  again  protested,  asserting  hb  liberty  to  preach  the  same 
truths,  and  to  testify  against  the  same  or  the  like  defections,  upon  all 
proper  occasions.  Three  of  his  brethren,  Messrs  Moncrief,  minister  of 
Abemethy,  Wilson  of  Perth,  and  Fisher  of  Rinclavoi,  united  with  him 
in  his  refusal  of  submitting  to  be  rebuked,  as  an  undue  restraint  on  minis- 
terial freedom.  These  presented  a  protest  to  the  Assembly,  but  which 
that  court  refused  to  receive.  •  The  brethren  then  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
retwed,  where  it  lay  unobserved  for  some  time.  A  minister  accidentally 
took  up  the  paper,  read  it,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  court  i»  its 
contents.  It  was  declared  to  be  an  insult  to  the  court,  and  the  offenders 
were  cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  the  following  day.  On  their  attendance 
at  the  bar,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  them.  The 
committee  reported :  that  the  four  brethren  continued  jftdly  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  paper  and  protest.  When  placed  at  the  bar,  the  As- 
sembly passed  the  following  sentence,  without  permitting  the  brethren  to 
speak: 

<^  The  General  Assembly  ordains,  that  the  four  brethren,  aforesaid,  ap- 
pear before  the  commission  in  August  next,  and  there  show  their  sorrow 
for  their  conduct  and  misbdbaviour  m  offering  to  protest,  and  in  giving 
in  to  this  Assembly  the  paper  by  them  subscribed ;  and  that  they  then 
retract  the  same.  And  in  case  they  do  not  appear  before  the  said  com- 
mission in  August,  and  there  show  their  sorrow,  and  retract,  as  said  is : 
the  commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  appointed  to  suspend  the  said 
brethren,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  not  obey,  from  the  exercise  of  their 
mmistry.    And  further,  in  case  the  said  brethren  shaD  be  suspended  bj 
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the  said  cominission,  and  that  they  shall  act  contrary  to  the  said  sentenee 
of  fospension,  the  commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  appointed^  at  their 
meeting  in  Norember,  or  any  subsequent  meeting,  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
censure  against  the  said  four  brethren,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  continue 
to  offend  by  transgressing  this  act  And  the  General  Assembly  do  appoint 
the  several  presbyteries  of  which  the  said  brethren  are  members,  to  report 
to  the  commission  in  August,  and  subsequent  meetings  of  it,  their  conduct 
and  behaviour  with  respect  to  this  act*' 

Against  this  sentence,  the  four  brethren  requested  leave  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing complaint  and  declaration,  but  which  the  Assembly  peremptorily 
refusing,  they  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  left  the  bar. 

^^  In  regard  the  venerable  Assembly  have  come  to  a  positive  sentence, 
without  hearing  our  defences ;  and  have  appointed  the  commisBion  to 
execute  their  sentence  in  August,  in  case  we  do  not  retract  what  we  have 
done :  we  cannot  but  complain  of  this  unconunon  procedure;  and  declare 
that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  this  affair  to  an  amaemdumJ'^* 

No  change  having  taken  place  in  the  resolution  of  the  four  brethren, 
the  commission  suspended  them  in  August  Representations  from  several 
presbyteries,  kirk  sessions,  and  town  councils,  were  offered  to  the  com- 
missk>n,  praying  them  to  delay  sentence.  The  commission  would  not  suffer 
any  of  these  representations  to  be  read.  The  moderator  read  the  sentence, 
not  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  that  of  the 
Assembly:  that  the  commission  did  suspend  the  four  protesting  brethren 
from  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  funetianj  and  all  the  parts  thereof 
Against  this  sentence,  the  brethren  protested  by  a  written  document,  as 
follows : — *'  We  hereby  adhere  to  the  protestations  taken  by  us  before  this 
court,  for  ourselves ;  and  m  name  of  all  the  ministers,  elders,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  and  every  one  of  our  respective 
congregations,  adhering  to  us :  Bearing  that  this  sentence  is  in  itself  null 
and  void ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  w^rantable  for  us  to  exercise 
our  ministry  as  hitherto  we  have  done,  and  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been 
inflicted :  and  that  if,  in  consequence  of  this  sentence,  any  minister  or 
probationer  shall  exercise  any  part  of  our  pastoral  roork^  the  same  shall 
be  held  and  reputed  as  a  violent  intrusion  upon  our  ministerial  labours.*' 

When  the  commission  met  again,  in  November,  1779,  the  four  brethren 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  protested  that  they  still  adhered  to  their  former 
declarations.  A  committee  appointed  to  interrogate  them  reported,  that 
the  biethren  ''  had  exercised  all  the  parts  of  their  ministerial  ofllce,  as  if 
they  had  been  under  no  such  censure,"  and  that  *'  they  had  declared  their 
resolution  to  continue  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly."    At  this  perkKl 

"*  Under  oonaidention. 
5  A 
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the  four  brethren  were  joined  bj  Mr  Ralph  Erskine.  The  commission 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  higher  censure.  This  was  only  carried  by 
the  casting  rote  of  Mr  Gowdie>  the  moderator.  Many  synods,  prediy- 
teries,  kirk  sessions,  and  magistrates,  petitioned  for  delay,  at  least  till  the 
following  March,  as  authorized  by  the  Assembly,  but  without  effect.  The 
commission  pronounced  the  following  sentence :  that  they  ^*  did  and  hereby 
do  loose  the  relation  of  Mr  Ebenezer  Enkine,  minister  at  Stirling,  Mr 
William  Wilson,  of  Perth,  Mr  Alexander  Moncrief,  of  Abemethy,  and 
Mr  James  Fisher,  at  Kmclaven,  to  their  respective  charges  ;  and  do  de- 
clare them  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church :  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all 
ministers  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  ministerial 
function.  And  the  commission  do  declare  their  churches  vcuunU  from 
and  after  this  sentence." 

'<  As  the  judicatories,"  says  Willison,  *'  at  this  time  seemed  to  act  with 
much  heat  and  severity,  in  order  to  support  and  screw  up  their  authority; 
so  we  must  own,  that  the  four  brethren  seemed  to  show  no  little  humour 
and  stifluess  in  opposing  their  authority  and  despismg  their  sentences :  for 
they  would  give  no  ear  to  their  friends,  who  dealt  with  them  to  show  some 
subjection  to  the  judicatories,  as  to  their  fathers  and  superiors ;  and  al- 
though they  were  just  now  abusing  their  church  power,  and  unwairantably 
provoking  their  children,  yet  some  regard  is  to  be  shown  to  their  authority, 
even  when  so  doing,  as  we  do  to  our  natural  parents,  though  correcting  us 
in  an  arbitrary  way.  As  to  Mr  Erskine,  though  he  was  contending  for 
the  truth,  many  of  his  friends  wished  that  he  had  not  used  such  asperity 
And  tartness  of  expression  about  the  ministers  and  judicatories  of  the  church 
as  he  did;  and  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  judicatories  said,  this  was  the 
only  thing  they  quarrelled  in  his  sermon;  but  Mr  Erskine  would  make  no 
acknowledgment  or  submission  of  any  sort,  though  even  Mr  Wilson  and 
Mr  Moncrief  said,  in  their  reasons  of  dissent,  that  they  did  not  pretend 
to  justify  his  modes  of  expression  in  that  sermon.  We  do  not  see  that 
It  would  have  been  any  loss  to  the  truth  the  four  brethren  appeared  for, 
(hat  they  had  all  showed  more  respect  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
church  in  ttieir  conduct  than  they  did ;  particularly,  though  they  had 
forborn  to  protest,  as  they  did  in  express  words,  against  the  sentence  of 
the  Assembly  as  unjust,  and  against  any  censure  they  should  inflict  on 
them  as  null  and  void  in  itself:  and  if,  upon  their  being  suspended,  any 
minister  or  probationer  should  preach  in  their  parishes,  the  same  should  be 
held  as  an  intrusion  upon  their  charges.  And  as  they  protested,  so  they 
submitted  not  to  the  sentence  for  one  day."* 

On  the  sentence  being  pronounced,  the  associated  brethren,  who  were 

♦  Willisoira  Testimony,  pp.  78,  79. 
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now  by  new  adhesions  increased  to  seren,  protested  that,  notwithstanding 
this  sentence,  their  pastoral  relation  should  be  held  and  reputed  firm  and 
valid:  and  ^Hhat,  notwithstanding  our  being  cast  out  from  ministerial 
communion  with  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  we  still  hold  commu- 
nion with  all  and  everj  one  who  desire,  with  us,  to  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  true  presbyterian  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  doc* 
trine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline :  and  particularly  with  every 
one  who  are  groaning  under  the  evils,  and  who  are  affected  with  the 
grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of;  who  are,  in  their  several  spheres, 
wrestling  against  the  same.  But  in  regard  that  the  prevailing  party  in  this 
established  church,  who  have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  communion 
with  them,  are  now  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from  our  reformed 
and  covenanted  principles ;  and,  particularly,  are  suppressing  ministerial 
freedom  and  faithfubiess,  in  testifying  against  the  present  badcsUdlngs  of 
the  church,  and  inflicting  censures  on  ministers  for  witnessing,  by  protes- 
tations and  otherwise,  against  the  same :  Therefore  we  do,  for  these  and 
many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be  laid  open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a  SECESSION  from  them  ;  and  that  we  can  have 
no  ministerial  communion  with  them,  till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes, 
and  amend  them.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  protest,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  principles  and  constitutions  of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland;  as 
if  DO  such  censure  had  been  passed  upon  us  %  upon  all  which  we  take 
instruments.*  And  we  hereby  appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and 
reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Signed  by  the 
four  brethren. 

The  conduct  of  the  commission  of  Assembly  seems  to  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  arbitrary.  The  whole  estaUishment  appeared  at  this  time  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  four  brethren.  The  presbyteries  generally  sent  up  re- 
presentatives to  the  Ass^nbly  of  173i,  sufiiciently  willing  to  censure  the 
party  and  despotic  proceedings  of  their  commission,  and  to  restore  the  four 
brethren  to  their  charges  ;  but  this  was  rendered  impossible.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  1733,  the  seven  associated  brethren  met  at  a  place  called 
Gairney-bridge,  near  Kinross,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
presbytery.  They  spent  the  preceding  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  the  AsaociATE  Pbesbyteby.  Among  other 
reasons,  they  asngned  the  foUowing  for  this  important  step: — ^'  That  they 
might  be  in  a  condition  and  capacity  to  exercise  all  the  parts  of  their  pas- 

•  ItutnmetU  fe  a  technical  terra,  Bigiiif}ing  th«  paymtnt  of  a  fee  ^ny  one  shilling)  tc 
the  cleric  of  Af«embly,  for  receiving  a  proceas  and  recording  it,  or  any  paper,  protest,  or  dis- 
sent, witli  which  it  is  accompanied. 
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toral  office  ;  that  tliej  miglit  have  a  more  special  claim  to  the  promise  of 
the  di?ine  presence  among  them ;  that  they  might  maintain  proper  order 
among  themselves,  distinguishing  themselves  from  those  of  the  sectarian 
930^  independent  way;  that  they  knight  be  in  a  better  capacity  for  afford- 
ing help  and  relief  to  the  oppressed  heritage  of  God  through  the  land  ; 
and  that  they  might  endeavour  to  lift  up  hjud^ddl  as  well  as  a  doctrinal 
testimony  for  Scotland*s  covenanted  Reformation;  and  against  the  present 
declinings  and  backslidings  from  the  same."  In  March,  1734,  the  asso- 
ciated brethren  published  a  testimony,  with  a  review  of  a  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  against  them,  puUished  by  the  commission  of  Assembly.  In 
reviewing  this  document,  they  say:  <*Our  ordination  vows  and  engage- 
ments oblige  us  to  the  several  steps  we  have  taken.  We  are  indeed  bound 
at  our  ordination,  to  subject  ourselves  unto  the  judicatories  of  the  church; 
but  it  is  not  an  absolute  siibfeetian  that  we  engage  unto;  it  is  not  a  bSnd 
and  implicit  obedience  that  we  bind  ourselves  unto,  but  a  subjection  in 
the  Lord  ;  a  subjection  qiialijied  and  limited  by  the  word  of  Grod,  and 
the  received  and  known  principles  of  this  church.  The  obligation  of  our 
ordination  vows,  to  maintain  communion  with  the  established  church,  ia 
subordinate  to  their  obligation,  by  these  vows,  for  maintaining  the  Refor- 
mation principles  ;  so  that  the  same  vows,  which  did  formerly  bind  us  to 
communion  with  the  established  church,  do  now  bind  us  to  secession  from 
her.  Our  submisdon  to  judicatories  is  according  to  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  our  received  and  approved  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  govern- 
ment, and  discipline :  these  are  the  only  terms  of  ministerial  communion 
amongst  us ;  and  we  refuse  that  we  have  broken  through  any  of  them. 
We  have  continued  in  ministerial  communion  with  what  is  reckoned  the 
established  church,  till  the  prevailing  party  have  dedared  that  they  wifl 
not  allow  us  any  longer  ministerial  communion  with  them.  The  prerailing 
party  have  now  declared,  that  they  will  allow  none  to  continue  in  minis- 
terial communion  with  them,  who  shall  testify,  either  doctrinally  from  the 
pulpit,  or  by  protestation  in  the  supreme  judicatory,  against  their  sinful 
and  unwarrantable  proceedings.  We  have  made  a  secession  from  the  pre- 
vailing party,  who  are  carrying  on  the  course  of  defection.  Our  seccosioa 
is  not  from  the  Church  of  Scotland :  we  own  her  doctrine,  contained  in 
her  Confession  of  Faith  ;  we  observe  the  reodved  and  approved  unifor- 
mity of  worship  ;  we  adhere  unto  her  presbyterian  government  and  disci- 
pline, according  unto  the  word  of  God,  and  our  solenm  covenant  engage- 
ments; and  we  have  not  been  convicted  of  anything  in  doctrine  or  practice 
to  the  contrary." 

The  establishment  now  became  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  the  General 
Assembly's  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  schism  was  evidently  widening, 
and  presented  a  very  threatening  aspect     The  presbyteries  therefore  sent 
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up,  says  Willison,  '^  pious  and  experienced  ministers,  with  sincere  inten- 
tions, to  have  matters  settled  upon  a  better  footing  if  possible.  Now  it 
would  have  extremely  strengthened  their  hands,  in  their  good  designs  to 
redress  grioTances  and  advance  reformation,  if  the  four  brethren  had 
tabled  (laid)  their  complaint  before  them,  and  represented  what  they 
would  have  the  Assembly  to  do  to  satisfy  them  ;  but  this  they  declined  to 
do,  though  they  were  all  in  the  town  at  the  time."*  The  Assembly  of 
1734  repealed  several  obnoxious  acts  of  Assembly,  ^*  because  they  were 
found  hurtful  to  this  church."  They  reversed  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
who  had  been  forcibly  placed  at  Auchtermuchty  by  the  commission.  They 
declared  the  sentences  of  the  commission  to  be  reversible.  They  reviewed 
and  contracted  the  powers  of  that  court  of  delegates,  and  prohibited  it 
from  forcibly  settling  a  presentee,  where  the  local  synod  or  presbytery  op- 
posed it  They  empowered  the  commission  to  address  the  king  and  par- 
liament for  relief  from  patronage.  They  empowered  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stiriing  to  restore  the  four  ejected  brethren  to  their  charges,  and  the 
communion  of  the  church.  And  they  enacted,  *<  that  due  and  regular 
ministerial  freedom  is  still  left  entire  to  all  ministers."  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  synod  **  did  take  off  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  of  1733,  against  the  foresaid  four  bre- 
thren, declaring  the  same  of  no  force  or  effect  for  the  future :"  and  so 
**  did  unite  and  restore  them  to  ministerial  communion  with  this  church, 
to  their  several  charges,  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  ministerial 
function  therein.'* 

A  door  was  now  opened  for  the  seceders  to  have  returned  to  commu- 
nion with  their  establiriied  brethren.  They  debated  the  subject  accordingly. 
The  result  was,  ^*  that  though  they  owned  some  parts  of  grounds  of  their 
secession  to  be  removed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  foresaid  acts,  1730  and  1733, 
yet  they  found  the  principal  ground  of  it  remaining,  unremoved,  yea 
rather  i^gravated  by  the  Assembly,  1734.  So  that  they  could  not  accede 
to  the  judicatories  in  a  consistency  with,  or  without  falling  from,  the  testi- 
mony they  had  given."t  In  their  **  Reasons  of  Non-accession,"  published 
in  May,  1735,  they  say :  *^  When  matters  were  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
we  were  excluded  from  keeping  up  a  proper  testimony  against  the  defec- 
tions and  backslidings  of  the  prevailing  party,  in  a  way  of  ministerial 
communion  with  them ;  we  judged  it  our  necessary  duty,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  to  make  a  secession  from  the  judicatories  of  the  estab- 
lished church :  and  since  the  Lord,  in  his  adorable  providence,  permitted 
the  judicatories  to  thrust  us  out  at  a  time  when  a  course  of  defection  was 
carried  on  with  a  high  hand  ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  present  conduct,  to  inquire  if  the  Assembly,  1734,  have  at 
*  Willison*8  Testimony,  &c. ,  p.  81 .  f  Reasons  of  Non-ateeasion. 
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least  BO  far  remored  the  grounds  of  our  seceoion,  that  we  may,  in  a  ( 
sbtenoy  with  the  testimony  we  hare  emitted,  accede  unto  the  judicatories 
of  the  church,  and  join  in  ministerial  communion  with  them.*' 

At  same  time  with  their  reasons  for  non-accession,  the  seceders  made 
some  proposak  for  the  removal  of  some  of  those  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  reunion.   Not,  however,  as  being  all  that  they  wanted* 
but  '<  if  they  were  done,  we  might  have  the  comfortable  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  and  desirable  unity  and  harmony  with  our  brethren ;  in  con- 
curring with  them,  according  to  our  weak  measure,  in  all  other  neceasary 
steps  towards  a  further  reformation."     The  substance  of  their  proposals 
was  as  follows: — <<  That  there  should  be  a  seasonable  warning  against  the 
infidelity  and  gross  errors  prevailing  ;  a  proper  assertion  of  the  truth,  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Simson*s  Arian  heresy;  and  express  condemnation  of  his 
other  gross  and  dangerous  errors;  an  inflicting  of  the  highest  censure  of 
the  church  upon  William  Nimmo,  for  the  bold  and  daring  attack  upon  the 
whole  of  divine  revelation,  if  found  proven  against  him;  and  an  inflictiB^ 
of  the  same  censure  on  Mr  Campbell,  and  Mr  Wallace,  one  of  the  ndnis- 
ters  of  Edmburgh,  for  gross  and  pernicious  errors  vented  by  them,  upon 
these  errors  being  found  proven  against  them;  that  the  act  of  Assembly, 
1733,  concerning  Mr  Erskine  and  his  three  brethren,  should  be  declared 
rescinded; — and  all  that  had  followed  thereupon  decUred  null  and  void  in 
itself ;   and  the  ministers  ei^oined  to'  give  faithful  warning  against  the 
prevailing  corruptions   of  the  times:    that  the  act  of  Assonbly,  1733, 
concerning  some  brethren  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  should  be 
also  rescinded;  and  ministers  declared  at  freedom  to  dispense  seaUng  or- 
dinances to  sudi  as  could  not  submit  to  the  ministry  of  lintruders;  that 
the  acceptance  of  presentations  should  be  declared  contrary  to  ib»  princi< 
pies  of  this  church;  probationers  accepting  of  them  to  be  deprived  of  their 
license;  ministers,  for  such  a  transgression,  to  be  suspended*  and,  if  tena- 
ciously adhering,  deposed ;  and  an  act  passed  against  any  settlement,  in 
time  coming,  without  the  call  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  are  admitted  to  full  communion  with  the  church  in  all  her 
sealing  ordinances:  that  all  presbyteries  should  be  strictly  enjomed  to  use 
due  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  licensing  of  young  men;  and  ao  act  be 
passed  against  the  dangerous  innovation  both  in  the  method  and  strain  of 
preaching;  and  that,  in  the  grounds  of  a  national  Cast,  there  should  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  guilt  of  this  land  ;  and  in  having  gone  on 
into  such  a  course  of  backsUding,  contrary  to  tlie  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
obligations  those  lands  are  under  to  promote  reformation,  by  our  cove- 
nants^ national  and  solemn  league ;  with  a  full  and  partfeular  enumeration 
of  the  steps  of  defection  made  in  our  day.*'  * 

*  Reasons  of  Non-accesion,  p.  50. 
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The  fleoeden  thought,  at  the  end  of  two  years*  that  they  had  still  grounds 
of  complaint.  Forcible  settlements  still  continued.  Mr  Campbell  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar  of  Assembly  without  censure,  although  his  published 
opinions  were  erroneous.  Tbey  therefore  resolved  to  act  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity. They  determined  to  administer  divine  ordinances  to  such  as  should 
apply  for  them.  They  agreed  to  settle  their  terms  of  fellowship,  and  assert 
the  genuine  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
which  purpose,  in  1736,  they  published  a  judicial  testimony;  likewise  an  en- 
largement of  their  former  testimony  on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  which  they 
explained  and  vindicated  the  difPerence  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and 
the  motives  and  grounds  of  evangelical  obedience.  This  was  in  opposition 
to  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  respecting  the  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity,  and  the  legal  strain  of  preaching  that  had  become  common.  They 
also  renewed  and  swore  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  They,  at 
same  time,  emitted  a  declaration  of  their  principles  respecting  the  civil 
government.  Many  of  those  who  recognised  the  covenant  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  had  not  only  refused  to  communicate  with  the  establishment,  but 
to  acknowledge  the  civil  government,  or  to  obey  the  magistrates.  These 
people  continued  some  time  without  ministers.  Tbey  were  at  last  joined 
by  Mr  Macmillan,  a  minister  of  the  establishment.  The  associate  pres- 
bytery accordingly  condemned  their  principles.  Mr  Nairn,  one  of  the 
seceders,  dissented  from  this  position,  and  defended  the  prindples  of  the 
covraanters,  because  the  magistrates  were  deficient  of  those  qualities 
required  by  the  covenant.  He  asserted  that  none  but  a  covenanted  pres* 
byterian  could  be  the  lawful  sovereign  of  this  realm.  He  accordingly 
separated  from  the  seceders  ;  and,  joining  Mr  Macmillan,  these  two  con« 
stituted  the  Reformbd  Presbytery. 

The  seceding  brethren  were  much  displeased  at  the  transaetbns  of  the 
General  Assembly,  respecting  some  jHrofessors  who  had  taught  and  pub- 
lished doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  **  They  took 
occasbn,"  says  Willison,  *^  to  carry  their  secession  and  separation  to  very 
great  heights  by  licensing  preachers,  invading  parishes,  and  preaching  up 
separation  everywhere,  not  sparing  their  best  friends,  nor  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  evils  of  the  time,  but  charging  the  whole  ministry  with 
very  black  things"  For  these  causes,  and  also  the  testimony  so  often 
cited,  the  AssemUy  cited  the  seceding  brethren  to  appear  at  their  bar,  in 
1739.  Accordingly,  the  whole  eight  brethren  appeared  in  the  capacity 
of  a  constituted  court,  headed  by  theur  moderator.  But  instead  of  answer- 
ing to  their  indktment,  the  associate  synod,  by  the  ministry  of  their  mo- 
derator, read  an  aot  of  their  own  court.  This  act  condemned  the  courts 
of  the  establishment,  as  not  being  lawful  courts  of  Christ  Their  mode- 
rator then,  in  the  name  of  the  secession  presbytery,  declined  the  aufliority 
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and  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Anembly.  They  then  withdrew  fiponi  the 
bar,  and  the  breach  became  irreconcilable.  The  Assembly  then  enactod, 
*^  that  for  their  declinature,  contempt,  and  schismatical  courses,  &c,  thej 
deserye  deposition."  But  to  give  them  time  for  reflection,  and  to  return 
to  their  duty,  they  forbore  for  one  year  ;  and  accordingly  cited  them  ta 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  of  1740.  This  citation  the  brethren  held  in 
due  contempt.  The  Assembly  of  1740  therefore  deposed  the  whole 
eight  brethren,  in  these  words :  They  depose  them  from  the  office  off 
the  holy  ministry,  proMtntii^  them  to  exercise  the  same  mthin  this 
church.* 

The  secession  from  the  establishment  had  now  become  so  considerable, 
that^  before  the  year  1745,  so  many  presbyteries  had  been  constituted,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  were  enabled  to  form  a  supreme 
court,  or  synod.  The  secession  was  now  called  the  Associate  Synod. 
But  with  their  success,  ^^  the  leaven  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  insinuated 
itself,  soured  their  minds,  and  fomented  any  difference  of  sentiment  which 
at  first  existed  among  them."f  The  period  was  now  arrived  when  the 
seceders  were  to  be  divided  into  burghers  and  antiburghers.  In  1745, 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  burgess  oaths  was  debated  in  the  synod. 
The  clause  under  debate  was:  ^*  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your 
lordships,  that  I  profess,  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  pre> 
sently  (at  present)  professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof:  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  lifers  end  ;  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion  called  papistry.'?  The  two  Erskines,  Fisher, 
and  others,  contended  that  it  was  the  religion  itself,  and  not  its  maladmi- 
nistration,  to  which  they  were  requued  to  swear :  that  they  had  not  set 
up  a  new  religion,  but  clave  closely  to  what  they  had  previously  professed: 
that  since  they  had  solemnly  approved  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government ;  since  they  had  solemnly  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
Westminster  Confession :  that  by  their  ordination  vows  they  had  sworn  to 
that  very  religion,  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  professed 
and  established  in  the  realm :  that  although  they  had  objected  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  true  religion  is  at  present  professed  and  settled :  that 
though  they  had  testified  against  (he  corruptions  both  in  church  and  state : 
yet  they  had,  but  two  years  before,  judicially  declared  the  established  re- 
ligion to  be  the  true  religion  itself.  They  had  solemnly  thanked  God, 
^^  that  our  reUgion  has  such  security  by  the  present  dvil  government  as 
no  natH>n  on  earth  enjoys  the  like."  Therefore  <^  the  synod  could  not, 
without  the  most  glaring  self-contradiction,  prohibit  the  swearing  of  the 
above  clause,  as  in  itself  smful  for  a  seceder."  On  the  other  hand.  Me 

*  WiUisim's  TeMimony,  pp.  91,  92.  \  Wfllison's  TeBtimony,  p.  6S. 
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MoDCriefy  Mair,  Gibb,  and  othen,  contended  that  thig  oath,  being  admi- 
iiiitered  for  the  securitj  of  the  eetablishment,  was  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  imposeis.  That  the  true  reUgian^  to  which  it  referred,  must 
mean  the  coiruptions  in  its  administration,  from  which  they  had  seceded. 
That  it  not  only  contemplated  the  coiruptions  iq  the  state  religion,  l^ut  in 
the  state  itself;  which,  by  consequence,  implied  a  departure  from  the 
whole  of  their  testimony.  In  fact,  it  gave  up  the  whole  cause  of  their 
secession.  And  therefore  the  words  ^*  true  religion,  presently  (at  present) 
professed  and  authorized/'  might  be  applied  indifferently  to  a  true  and 
a  false  religion.  The  synod  of  1746  came  to  this  decision :  that  ^*  those  of 
the  secession  cannot,  with  safety  of  conscience  and  without  sin,  swear  any 
burgess  oath  with  the  said  religious  clause,  while  matters  wiUi  reference 
to  the  profession  and  settlement  of  religion  continue  in  such  circumstances 
as  the  piesent."  The  minority  on  this  question  protested  against  this 
decision.  The  bitter  waters  of  controTersy  were  now  let  loose,  and  violently 
agitated  the  whole  body.  In  the  synod  of  1747,  it  was  proposed,  that 
the  condemnatory  decision  of  the  former  synod  should,  neither  then  nor 
afterwards,  be  a  term  of  ministerial  and  christian  communion  \  and  that 
this  question  be  referred  to  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessions.  This  question 
was  considered  disorderiy.  Members  protested  against  it  accordingly;  but 
as  the  protesters  did  not  Tote,  the  motion  was  carried.  Those  members 
who  supported  the  original  decision  subscribed  a  declaration  and  protest; 
in  which  they  maintained,  ^*  that,  as  the  meeting  had  materially  dropped 
the  whole  testimony,  the  lawful  authority  and  power  of  the  associate  synod 
is  devolved  on  a  constituted  meeting  of  those  ministers  and  elders  who  had 
protested  against  the  late  vote,  and  such  as  should  join  them."  The  synod 
was  now  divided  into  two  separate  and  hostile  bodies.  Each  division  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  majority;  and  each  laid  daim  to  the  title  and  powers 
of  the  supreme  court  The  two  divisions  now  constituted  two  distinct 
synodical  courts.  That  which  defended  the  burgess  oath  passed  an  act 
annulling  their  opponents'  synod.  Those  who  condemned  the  oath  erected 
themselves  into  a  synod,  and  excommunicated  their  antagonists.  The  two 
parties  were  denominated  Bubghers  and  Antibubghers.  The  b&tter 
were  the  most  numerous.  The  former  again  &^lit  into  two  parties,  in  the 
year  1799,  and  were  denominated  the  Old  Light  and  the  New  Light 
BuRQHEBS.  These,  however,  effected  an  union  together  in  the  year 
1819.  This  union  was  not  effected  with  unanimity.  Nine  ministers  pro- 
tested against  the  Basis  of  Union,  and  formed  a  separate  synod,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Associate  Synod. 

At  the  period  of  these  secessions,  the  General  Assembly  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  lust  of  power.  It  had  screwed  up  its 
authority  to  a  pitch  of  despotism  which  drove  many  from  the  establislied 
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eoinmunion.  Erer  since  the  ordinance  of  parliament  which  gave  the  rigfit, 
popular  election  has  always  been  a  fiEivourite  measure  in  Scotland.  To 
enforce  the  legal  presentations  of  patrons,  the  General  Assembly  had  exer- 
cised its  executive  powers  with  considerable  energy.  Presentees  were 
usually  denominated  ^*  intruders.''  One  of  those  violent  settlements,  in  the 
year  1752,  occasioned  another  secession  from  the  establishment  A  Mr 
Andrew  Richardson  was  presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Inverkeith- 
ing,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  The  parishioners  objected  vehe- 
mently, and  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  then  sitting.  That  court 
ordered  the  presbytery  peremptorily  to  induct  Mr  Richardson.  Every  mi- 
nister within  the  presbytery  was  ordered  to  attend  and  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sentence.  Mr  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  and  five 
other  ministers,  refused  to  obey  the  Assembly's  mandate.  They  sympathised 
with  the  parishioners  in  their  desire  to  elect  a  minister  more  agreeable 
'^  to  the  inclinations  of  tlie  people  "  than  Mr  Richardson  appears  to  have 
been.  The  Assembly  summoned  the  whole  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  to 
their  bar.  At  the  bar,  Mr  Gillespie  and  his  five  associates  acknowledged 
their  disobedience  to  the  Assembly's  mandate.  In  vindication,  they  stated 
their  objections  to  intrusions  and  violent  settlements.  They  reminded  the 
Assembly,  that  that  court  Itself,  in  17S6,  had  declared:  *^  that  it  b,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  Reformation,  the  principles  of  this  church,  that  no 
minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation ;  and  therefore  it  is  seriously  recommended  to  all  judica- 
tories .of  this  church,  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  said  principles,  in 
planting  vacant  congregations,  so  as  none  be  intruded  into  such  parishes, 
as  they  regard  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ"  This  appeal  to  their  own  decisions  only  inflamed  the  already 
irritable  feelings  of  the  Assembly.  They  deposed  Mr  Gillespie  from  his 
office  of  the  ministry,  and  loosed  his  connexion  with  his  parishioners. 
Wilibg,  as  they  said,  to  mix  mercy  with  judgment,  the  Assembly  only 
suspended  the  other  five  from  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  part  of  their 
office.  Mr  Gillespie  was  alone  yiolently  thrust  out  of  his  parish,  and 
degraded  from  his  office.  The  manner  and  indecent  haste  of  their  pro- 
ceedings were  very  remarkable.  The  Assembly  issued  their  mandate  for 
the  ordination  and  induction  of  Mr  Richardson,  on  Monday.  The  day 
for  his  induction  was  Thursday,  at  eleven  o'clock.  On  Friday,  every 
member  of  the  presbytery  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly;  and,  on  Saturday,  Mr  GUIespie  was  deposed.  These  energetic 
measures  only  occupied  the  short  space  of  one  week.  This 'indecent  haste 
in  so  solemn  an  affair,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Relief  Synod.  Such  wanton  despotism  is  inseparable  from 
collective  bodies  of  men.     Professor  Hill  says,  that  the  govomment  of  the 
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Churcfa  of  Scotland  u  rept^Uean*  The  tyrannj  and  iojustice  which  were 
practised  against  Mr  Gillespie  is  inseparable  from  republican  governmentf. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  odium  of  a  guiltj  deed  is  divided  among 
many.  Every  individual  member  shifts  it  off  his  own  shoulders,  and  thinks, 
because  others  were  concerned,  that  therefore  he  is  less  guilty.  Bodies  of 
men  are  incapable  of  mercy.  They  never  pardon.  A  sentence  once  passed 
is  irreversible.  Therefore  governments,  where  there  is  only  judgment 
without  mercy,  cannot  be  from  God.  He  is  essentially  merciful ;  and 
his  representative,  and  individual  judge  or  governor,  has  the  principle  of 
mercy  within  his  own  breast.  Mr  GHlIespie  would  never  have  sustained 
such  a  severe  and  unjust  sentence  from  an  individual  judge,  as  a  repub- 
lican court  inflicted.  That  judgment,  which  was  never  reversed,  occasioned 
a  schism  from  their  body  which  in  a  few  years  mightily  increased.  Al- 
though deprived  of  the  temporalities,  Mr  Grillespie  considered  that  his  spi- 
ritual relation  stiU  continued.  He  accordingly  preached  in  the  open  air  to 
his  late  parishioners.  Persecution  added  a  sanctity  to  his  name,  and  a 
popularity  to  his  cause,  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  champion  of  the  people^s  rights.  In  a  short  time  his  followers 
built  a  chapel  in  Dunfermline.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  joined 
by  Mr  Thomas  Boston,  late  minister  of  Oxnam,  in  Roxburghshire.  The 
General  Assembly  declared  Mr  Boston  incapable  of  being  again  received 
into  the  establishment,  or  even  of  preaching  in  a  parish  church;  and  dis* 
charged  all  ministers  under  their  jurisdiction  from  holding  ministerial 
communion  with  him.  These  two  original  pillars  were  soon  after  joined 
by  a  Mr  Collier,  an  English  dissenter.  These  three,  with  some  lay  elders, 
constituted  themselves  a  presbytery  at  Colinsburgh,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  * 
A  trifling  circumstance  gave  rise  to  their  name.  Some  inhabitants  of 
Colinsburgh  solicited  them  for  relief  from  the  burden  of  patronage.  They 
therefore  denominated  themselves  the  Presbytery  of  'Relief;  which,  when 
their  numbers  increased,  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  "Relief  Synod. 

Independency  has  never  flourished  much  in  Scotland.  This  system  was 
first  introduced  in  England,  about  the  year  1580.  Robert  Brown  has  the 
equivocal  honour  of  being  its  founder.  Hence  his  followers  were  first 
called  Brownists.  They  have  had  various  names :  Brownists,  Barrowists^ 
Congregationalists ;  but  they  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Independents.  They  became  very  numerous  in  England.  Neale  says, 
that  in  their  articles  of  faith  they  did  not  differ  much  from  the  Church 
of  England,  but  were  very  rigid  and  narrow  in  points  of  discipline.  They 
were  the  most  tolerant  in  their  principles  of  ail  the  sects.  Cromwell  in- 
troduced their  system  into  Scotland.  Their  number  was  greatly  increased 
some  years,  by  a  Mr  Haldane  sending  out  itinerant  lay  preachers.  These 
erected  tabernacles  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  settled  down 
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into  independent  oongr^ationt.  They  have  since  sj^t  into  aereril  inde- 
pendent denominations,  at  varianoe  with  the  parent  stock.  In  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Baptist  meeting  was  established  in  Edinburgh.  But 
with  that  exception  there  are  no  traces  of  them  in  Scotland  till  the  year 
1766.  In  that  year,  Mr  Garmichael  and  Mr  Madean  formed  a  congre- 
gation, and  there  are  now  sereral  Baptist  congregations.  Neale  says»  that 
the  first  Baptist  congregation  which  assembled  in  England,  was  in  1640; 
when  a  few  individuals,  dissatisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism, 
assembled  in  London.  They  chose  a  Mr  Jesse  for  their  minister,  wbo 
founded  that  denommation.  There  are  many  other  minor  seceders  and 
dissenters  in  Scotland,  but  we  ha?e  only  mentioned  the  most  prominent 

The  seceders  are  not  dissenters  from  the  Scottish  establishment  They 
allege,  that  they  maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  mode  of  worship,  in 
greater  purity.  They  seceded  from  it,  on  account  of  the  maladminiitr»- 
tion  of  all  these ;  and  they  object  especially  to  the  system  of  patronage. 
When  the  maladministration  is  corrected,  they  are  ready  to  unite  with  the 
establishment  They  avow  the  necessity  of  popular  election  in  the  dioioe 
of  a  minister.  Go  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  division  among  them  ; 
some  contending  that  only  heads  of  families,  who  are  conununicants,  are 
privileged  to  vote ;  others,  again,  that  all  of  full  age,  both  men  and  wo* 
men,  are  entitled.* 


POOR  LAWS 

The  law  of  England  recognises  three  descriptions  of  poor.  1.  Poor 
by  impoieney  and  defect.  These  consist  of  the  aged  or  decrepid,  UAher^ 
less  or  motherless ;  poor  under  sickness,  idiots,  lunatics,  lame,  blind,  &c. 
9.  Poor  by  aisudUy.  Housekeepers,  decayed  or  ruined  by  unavoidable 
misfortunes ;  poor  persons,  overcharged  with  children;  disabled  labourers. 
— These  are  to  be  set  to  work,  if  they  be  able;  if  they  are  unable  to  work, 
they  are  to  be  relieved  with  money. — ^3.  Poor  by  prodigalUy  and  de- 
bauehery,  commonly  called  thriftless  poor.  These  are  idle,  slothful  per- 
sons, jHlferers,  vagabonds,  strumpets,  &c.  These  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  to  be  put  to  hard  labour,  to  maintain  themselves  ^ 
or  work  is  to  be  provided  for  them,  that  they  do  not  perish  for  want  If 
these  become  impotent  by  sickness,  or  if  their  work  will  not  maintain  them, 
there  must  be  an  allowance  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  their  support. 

The  law  not  only  regards  hfe  and  member,  and  protects  every  man  in 

•  The  Present  Truth,  a  Display  of  the  Secearion  Testimon}*,  In  the  three  periods  of  ih» 
Hise>  State,  and  Mainteiuince  ol  tliat  Testimon>v— Testimony  of  the  Associate  S\iiod  of 
Original  Seceders.— Williaon's  TeBtiinony.--Neale'B  History  of  the  Puritans.— Adam^  Re« 
ligioiis  Worid  Displayed. 
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the  enjoymeDt  of  them ;  but  also  furnishes  him  with  everything  necessary 
for  their  support  For  there  is  no  man  so  indigent  or  wretched ,  but  he  may 
demand  a  supply^  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  of  life,  from  the  more 
opulent  part  of  the  community,  by  means  of  several  statutes  enacted  for 
reli^  of  the  poor.  Till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  poor  of  England 
subsisted  entirely  by  private  benevolence.  In  Ireland,  the  poor  have  not 
to  this  day  any  relief  for  their  wretchedness,  but  private  charity  alone.  By 
ancient  statutes,  the  poor  were  directed  to  remain  in  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  were  born,  or  wherein  they  had  dwelt  for  three  years.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  parish  settlements.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  idle  who  would  not, 
and  the  indigent,  infirm,  and  aged,  who  could  not  work,  were  exceedingly 
numerous.  Before  the  Reformation,  the  monasteries  were  their  principal 
resource.  These  frequently  supported  and  fed  a  number  of  idle  and  indo- 
lent poor.  This  inconvenience  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Abundance  of  statutes  were  made  by  Henry  and  his  chiklren,  to  provide 
for  the  poor  and  impotent.  These  poor  were  principally  of  two  sorts  : 
the  sick  and  impotent — the  idle  and  sturdy.  The  former  could  not,  and 
the  latter  would  not  work.  To  provide  for  these  in  the  metropolis,  Ed- 
ward YI.  founded  Christ's  and  St  Thomas's  hospitals,  for  the  relief  of  the 
impotent  through  infancy  or  sickness  ;  and  bridewell,  for  the  punishment 
and  employment  of  the  vigorous  and  idle.  These  were  insufficient  for  the 
poor  of  the  whole  kingdom.  After  many  fruitless  experiments,  (xoerseers 
of  tJie  poor  were  appointed  in  every  parish.*  Their  office  and  duty  were 
chiefly  these:  1.  to  raise  competent  sums  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the 
poor,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work,  and  them  only;  9.  to  provide  work  for  such  as  are  able  and  cannot 
otherwise  get  employment.  By  virtue  of  this  statute,  the  overseers  ar« 
nominated  annually,  in  Easter  week,  or  within  a  month  after. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  different  plan  was  adopted,  which  has  rendered 
tlie  employment  of  the  poor  miore  difficult,  by  authorizing  the  subdivision 
of  parishes,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  poor,  by  confining: 
them  to  their  respective  districts ;  and  has  given  birth  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  poor  laws,  by  multiplying  and  rendering  more  easy  the  metliods  of 
gaining  settlements.  In  consequence,  mnumerable  and  expensive  lawsuits 
are  annually  entered  into,  between  contending  parishes,  respecting  settle- 
ments and  removals.  A  legal  settlement  was  declared  f  to  be  gained  by 
birth,  inhabitancy,  apprenticeship,  or  service  for  forty  days;  withm  which 
periods,  all  intruders  were  removable  from  any  parish,  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  unless  they  settled  in  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  £lQ, 

*  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  i  13  and  14  Char.  II.  c.  12: 
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The  frauds  Daturallj  foQowing  this  pnmtion,  produced  a  subaequeot  sta- 
tute,* which  required  a  roriUen  notice,  to  be  given  to  tfie  parish  officers, 
before  a  settlement  could  be  gained  by  so  short  a  residence.  Subsequent 
provisions  allowed  other  notorious  circumstances  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
written  notice.  These .  circumstances  have  again,  from  time  to  time^  been 
altered,  enlarged,  or  restrained,  whenever  experience  of  qew  inconvenience 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  remedy.  The  system  of  certificates  was  in- 
vented, by  way  of  counterpoise,  to  restrain  a  man  and  hb  family  from 
acquiring  a  new  settlement  by  any  length  of  residence  whatever.  By  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  f  all  persons  who  are  likely  to  become  chargeable, 
unless  they  settle  upon  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  jBIO,  may  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  legally  settled.  This  statute  was  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  nothing  can  be  more  cruel  and 
impolitic  than  to  prevent  a  person  from  residing  in  that  situation  where, 
by  his  industry  and  occupation,  he  can  best  procure  a  competent  provision 
for  himself  and  family.  To  alleviate  this  hardship  and  inconvenience,  an- 
other statute  X  provided,  that  the  major  part  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  any  parish  or  township,  shall  grant  a  certificate,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  attested  by  two  writnesses,  and  allowed  and  subscribed  by 
two  justices,  acknowledging  the  person  and  his  family  therein  specified  to 
have  a  legal  settlement  in  their  parish  or  township,  and  shall  direct  to  some 
particular  parish  or  township*  Such  person  having  delivered  this  certifi- 
cate  to  the  parish  officers  where  It  is  directed,  then  neither  he  nor  his 
family  are  removable  from  thence  till  they  are  actually  chargeable.  But, 
|u  the-  object  of  the  certificate  was  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  any 
encumbrance  upon  the  parish  where  be  is  thus  permitted  to  reside,  he  is 
restrained  from  gaining  a  settlement  where  he  lives  under  the  protection 
of  the  certificate,  by  any  means  whatever,  except  by  renting  a  tenement  of 
the  yearly  value  of  j810,  and  by  a  residence  in  the  parish  for  forty  days, 
or  by  executing  an  annual  office.  But  besides  these  two  cases  mentioned 
in  the  act,  it  has  been  held,  that  a  certificate  person  may  gain  a  settlement 
by  residing  upon,  or  having  in  the  parish  where  be  resides,  any  estate 
whatever  of  his  own,  provided,  if  it  has  been  actually  purchased  by  him, 
he  has  honafde  paid  j830  for  it.  But  the  object  of  granting  certificates 
is  now  extinguished,  by  an  enactment,^  that  no  person  shall  be  removed 
b^  an  order  of  removal  till  he  becomes  actually  chaigeable.  Every  un- 
married woman  who  is  pregnant  shall  be  deemed  actually  chargeable,  and 
also  all  persons  convicted  of  any  felony,  and  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  or 
disorderly  persons,  and  persons  of  evil  fame,  or  reputed  thieves,  not  giving 
a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  may  be  removed,  as  if  they  were 

*1  Jam.  II  I.e.  17.    tl3iuidl4,c.l2.    t  ^  and  9  Will.  III.  c  30.    $  35  Geo.  III.  c  101. 
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actuallj  chargeable.  And  when  a  pauper  is  ordered  to* be  removed  bj  an 
order  of  remoTal,  or  by  a  Tagrant  pass  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  the  pau- 
per, the  justices  making  suoh  an  order  maj  direct  its  execution  to  be  sus- 
pended :  and  in  the  case  of  an  order  of  removal,  the  expenses  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pauper  during  such  suspension  shall  be  borne  by  ths  parish 
to  vrhich  the  order  of  removal  shall  be  made.  And  if  an  unmarried  wo- 
man is  ddivered  of  a  child  during  such  suspension,  it  shall  be  settled  in  the 
parish  which  at  the  time  of  the  birth  was  the  mother's  legal  settlement  * 

There  are  several  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  incapable  of  gaining 
any  settlement  by  any  acts  of  their  own.  The  first  is  that  of  married  wo- 
men, who  during  their  marriage  state  cannot  acquire  any  settlement  by 
any  act  of  their  own.  The  next  description  is  infants  under  seven  years 
of  age.  Attainted  persons  are  incapable  of  acquiring  a  settlement.  A 
deserter  from  the  army  or  navy  cannot  do  any  act  which  will  entitle  him 
to  a  settlement  Soldiers,  while  quartered  in  any  place,  cannot  acquire  a 
settlement  there  by  hiring  and  service. 

It  remains  now  to  show  by  what  methods  a  settlement  may  be  gained  : 
viz.  I.  by  birth;  II.  by  parentage,  being  the  settlement  of  either  the  father 
or  mother;  III.  by  marriage ;  lY.  by  forty  days*  residence  and  notice ; 
V.  renting  for  a  year  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  £10;  VI.  by  be- 
ing charged  to  and  paying  the  public  taxes  and  levies  of  the  parish  ;  YII. 
executing  any  parochial  office ;  YIII.  by  hiring  and  service  :  IX.  by  ap- 
prenticeship ;  X.  by  estate. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  three  are  cases  where  settlements  may 
rather  be  said  to  be  communicated  than  gained  by  the  parties :  the  rest  are 
cases  of  settlements  gained  by  the  immediate  aet  of  the  parties  themselves. 
The  following  act  is  of  some  importance,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be 
noticed  here.  The  preamble  recites,  that  divers  local  acts  of  parliament 
having  lately  passed,  containing  enactments  relative  to  the  maintenance 
and  regulations  of  the  poor,  varying  the  general  law  with  respect  of  parti- 
cular districts,  parishes,  townships,  or  hamlets,  and  being  expedient  that 
some  of  such  enactments  should  be  repealed,  ftc,  it  is  enacted, 

I.  That  all  enactmeuts  and  provisioiis  contained  in  any  act  or  acU  of  parliament  rinoe  the 
oommenoement  of  the  reign  of  his  late  roajeity  George  I.,  whereby  any  alteration  is  made 
in  respect  of  gaining  or  not  gaining  a  settlement  within  any  particular  district,  parish,  town- 
shipr,  or  hamlet,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  all  and  every  person 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  acquired  and  to  acquire  a  settlement  in  every  such  dis- 
triet,  parish,  township^  or  hamlet,  by  any  ways  and  means  he,  she,  or  they  would  or  might 
do,  in  case  such  act  or  acts,  or  any  of  them,  had  not  been  made  and  passed  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  same  or  any  of  them  are  or  was  in  force  and  operation. 

U.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  acquire  any  settlement  in  any  district,  parish, 

*  Professor  Christian's  Notes  on  Blackstonc. 
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&C.,  by  reoflon  of  wch  penon  being  born  of  the  body  of  any  mother  actnany  confined  as  a 
prifloner  within  tiie  walls  of  any  prison,  or  any  house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  pregnant 
womtt,  in  paimanee  of  an  act  made  and  passed  in  the  ISth  year  of  his  present  majerty's 
reign,  Ibr  the  better  regulation  of  lyii^-ln  hospitab  and  other  places  appropriated  for  the 
chariuble  reception  of  pregnant  women,  in  which  any  such  prison  or  house  shall  be  sitaated. 

III.  That  whensoerer  any  penon  shall  be  bom  of  the  body  of  any  poor  person,  in  any 
house  of  industry  or  house  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  poor  of  any  district,  &c.,  whkli 
shaU  be  locally  situated  in  such  parish,  ftc,  not  oontribatiiv  to  wch  expense,  such  penon 
shall,  so  far  as  reganis  the  settlement  of  such  penon,  be  deemed  and  taken  lo  be  bom  in  the 
district,  &&,  by  whom  the  mother  of  such  person  was  sent  to,  and  on  whose  aoooont  the 
mother  of  such  penon  was  receiTed  and  maintained  in  such  house. 

IV.  No  penon  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  gain  any  settiament  by  reason  of  any  ren- 
denoe  within  any  parish,  &c.,  while  he,  she.  or  they  shall  be  detained  or  confined  as  a  pri- 
Boner  within  any  such  parish,  &&,  on  any  cavil  pracesB,  or  tar  any  contempt  whatsoeTor. 

V.  No  gatekeeper  or  tollkeeper  of  any  turnpike  road  or  nairigatlon,  or  person  renting  the 
tolls,  and  residing  in  any  toUboase  of  any  tnmpike  read  or  navigation,  shall  thereby  gain  any 
settlement  in  any  parish,  &c. 

VI.  No  peram  or  persons  shall  gain  any  settlement  in  any  parish,  &c.,  by  reason  of  any 
residence  in  any  house  or  other  dwelling  place  prorided  Ibr  the  residence  of  sncii  penon  or 
persons,  by  any  charitable  Institution,  while  such  person  or  penons  shall  be  supported  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  such  charitable  institution,  as  an  object  or  objects  of  such 
charity.* 

By  another  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  every  house  and  building  which  shall  be  purchased 
or  hired  under  its  authority,  shall  in  ail  questions  relative  to  the  settlement  of  peraNis  bom 
or  lodged  therein,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  the  parish  on  behalf  of  which  the  mme 
sliall  be  purchased  or  hired,  and  by  which  the  same  shall  be  used  as  a  poorhouse  or  work- 
house,  f 

S£TTLEMBNT  BY  BiRTH. — ^^By  13  Geo.  II.  c.  309  for  confirmiDg  and 
eolarging  the  powers  given  by  charter  to  the  gOTernori  and  guardiani  of 
the  hospital  for  the  mainteoanee  aod  education  of  exposed  and  doKried 
young  children,  it  is  provided,  that  no  child,  nune,  or  servant,  received  or 
employed  in  such  hospital,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof,  gain  any  settlement  in 
the  parish  where  such  hospital  shall  be  situated,  and  eonsequentlj,  the 
settlement  of  foundlings  is  not  different  from  that  of  all  other  perKMis ; 
that  is,  if  they  are  legitimate  children  they  shall  follow  their  father's  settle- 
ment, if  known;  if  not,  then  their  mother's  settlement.  If  neither  of  theae 
is  known,  or  if  thej  are  bastards,  thej  shall  be  settled  where  they  wero 
bom;  if  that  cannot  be  known  which  is  properly  the  case  of  a  foundling, 
this  seems  to  fall  under  the  general  rule^  that  every  person  shall  be  main- 
tained and  provided  for  in  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be,  until  a 
settlement  can  be  found;  for,  in  a  Christian  civilized  country,  no  person 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  perish  merely  for  want  of  necessaries."  Only  in 
the  present  case,  the  act  takes  such  children  of  the  parish,  and  leaves  theni 
to  the  provision  of  the  hospital  A  bastard  child  is  prima  facie  settled 
where  bom  ;  because  a  bastard  must  from  necessity  gain  a  settlement  in 
its  place  of  birth,  for  having  no  father  in  the  eye  of  the  law  it  cannot  be 

*  51  Geo.  III.  c.  170.  f  60  Geo.  II I.e.  12. 
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Otherwise  proyided  for,  except  a  reputed  father  can  be  found.  But  to  this 
general  rule  there  are  sereral  exceptions.  If  a  woman  come  into  a  place 
bj  priTity  and  collusion  of  the  officers  where  she  belongs,  and  there  is  de- 
lirered  of  a  baetard,  it  gains  no  settlement,  notwithstanding  its  birth.  If  a 
bastard  is  bom  under  an  order  of  remoral,  and  before  the  mother  can  be 
sent  to  her  place  of  settlement,  the  child  gains  no  settlement  where  so  bom, 
but  at  the  mother's  settlement  A  child  bom  in  the  house  of  correction  or 
of  industry  takes  its  mother's  settlement. 

Legitimate  children's  birth  does  not  entitle  them  to  a  setdement,  except 
where  that  of  their  father  and  mother  is  unknown,  and  then  only  till  it  is 
known.  Formeriy  it  was  hdd,  that  a  child  shall  continue  with  itsparents 
as  a  nurse  child,  until  it  shaH  be  eight  years  of  age,  during  which  time  it 
shall  not  be  deemed  capable  of  gaining  a  settlement  in  its  own  right ;  but 
by  the  later  resolutions  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  a  legitimate  child  shall 
necessarily  follow  its  parent's  settlement  as  a  nurse  child,  or  as  part  of  the 
lunily,  only  until  it  shall  be  seyen  years  of  age;  and  that  after  that  age  it 
shaH  not  be  remoyed  as  part  of  the  father's  family,  but  with  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  place  of  its  own  last  l^;al  settlement,  as  being  deemed  capable 
at  that  age  of  haying  gained  a  settlement  for  itself.  The  precise  time 
when  any  one  may  haye  acquired  a  settlement  in  his  own  right,  is  at  the 
age  of  seyen  years  and  forty  days  ;  for  a  child  of  seyen  years  of  age  may 
be  bound  apprentice  to  a  shipwright,  fisherman,  owner  of  a  ship,  or  other 
person  using  the  trade  o^the  seas;*  and  by  the  yagrant  actf  a  yagrant's 
child  of  that  age  may  by  the  justices  be  put  out  an  apprentice  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  resided  and  lodged  in  a  parish  for  fmrty  days  under 
the  indenture,  he  will  haye  thereby  gamed  a  settlement. 

Bt  Apprbntioeship. — ^By  the  statute]:  ^  If  any  person  shall  be  bound 
an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  inhabit  in  any  town  or  parish,  such  bind- 
ing and  inhabitation  shall  be  adjudged  a  good  settlement,  though  no  such 
notice  in  writing  be  deliyered  and  published."  Being  bound  an  apprentice 
giyes  the  seryant  and  apprentice  a  settlement  without  notice,  in  that  place 
where  they  senre  the  last  forty  days.  This  is  meant  to  encourage  industry 
and  application  to  trades  and  reputable  senrice. 

By  Service.— By  a  clause  in  the  act  §  it  is  enacted,  that  « If  any 
unmarried  person,  not  baring  child  or  chfldren,  shall  be  lawfully  hired 
into  any  parish  or  town  for  one  year,  such  serrice  shall  be  adjudged  and 
deemed  a  good  settlement  therein,  though  no  such  notice  in  writing  be 
deliyered  and  publbhed."  And  further,  **  Whereas  some  doubts  haring 
arisen  touching  the  settlement  of  unmarried  persons  not  haying  child  or 
children,  lawfully  hired  into  any  parish  or  town  for  one  year,  it  is  enacted 

•  a  EHx.  c.  6,  s.  12.  1 17  Geo.  II.  ^  3  W.  and  M.  c.  8.  §  3  W.  and  M. 
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And  deelfloned,  thai' no  such  peraon  so  hired  as  aforesaid,  sbaU  be  adjudged 
or  deemed  to  have  a  g;ood  seUleinent  in  any  such  parish  or  township, 
unless  such  person  shall  continue  and  abide  in  the  same  serTiee  during  the 
space  of  one  whole  year."*  Being  hired  for  a  year  when  unmarried  and 
childless,  and  senring  a  year  in  the  same  service,  gains  a  settlement.  But 
soldiers,  seamen,  or  any  artifioer  employed  in  the  king^s  service,  are  ex- 
pressly prevented  from  a  settlement  till  after  they  have  been  discharged 
from  the  kmg's  service.  The  settlement  of  a  servant  and  apprentice  b 
where  they  last  reside  forty  days  in  their  masters  employment;  and  where 
they  do  not  reside  forty  days  successively  at  one  place,  but  alternately  in 
two  or  more  parishes,  and  more  than  forty  days  upon  the  whole  in  each  io 
the  course  of  a  year,  the  settlement  is  in  that  parish  in  which  they  sleep 
the  last  night 

By  Marriage. — The  wife  takes  her  husband's  settlement  But  it 
has  hitherto  been  rather  doubtful,  what  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  mar* 
riage,  so  as  that  a  woman  shall  gain  a  settlement  thereby;  and  the  eourta 
having  always  been  farourable  in  admitting  marriages,  although  not  slrictlj 
solemnized  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  now,  however,  a  great 
distinction  is  made  between  marriages  solemnized  before  the  86th  of  March, 
1754,  and  after  that  time,  for,  by  the  said  statute,  it  is  enactedf  that  after 
85th  March,  1764,  all  marriages  (except  in  Scotland,  and  except  the  mar- 
riages of  Jews  and  Quakers,  where  both  the  parties  are  Jews  or  Quakera 
respectively)  whidi  shall  be  solemnized  without  license  or  publication  of 
banns,  or  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or  puUic  chapel,  (unless  by 
special  license  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  or  without  the  oonsent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  (where  either  of  the  parties,  not  being  a  widower 
or  widow,  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,)  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  a  womao 
marrying  a  husband  who  has  a  known  settlement,  shall  foUow  the  hus- 
band's ;  and  it  appears  to  be  agreed,  that  a  wife  cannot  gain  a  separate 
and  distinct  settlement  from  her  husband,  during  their  marriage ;  neither 
does  a  woman,  marrying  a  husband  who  has  no  known  settlement,  lose 
her  former  settlement  which  she  possessed  before  her  marriage.  A  woman, 
marrying  a  foreigner  who  dies,  must  be  sent  to  the  place  of  her  own 
settlement  before  marriagei  A  woman,  marrying  a  roan  who  is  settled 
in  another  parish,  changes  her  own  settlement,  the  law  not  permitting  the 
reparation  of  man  and  wife.  But  if  the  man  has  no  settlement,  hers  is 
suspended  during  his  life,  if  he  remains  in  England,  and  is  able  to  maintain 
her;  but  in  his  absence,  or  after  his  death,  or  during  his  inability,  the  wife 
and  her  children  may  be  removed  to  her  maiden  settlement,  but  it  seena 

*  8  and  9  W.  and  M.  c.  30.  f  £8  G6o>II.  c  S!i 
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tuHj  detennined  that  tfaej  cannot  be  separated  or  remored  from  the 
husband. 

By  Notice. — For  a  stranger  to  gain  a  settlement  in  a  parish,  he  is 
required  to  give  a  written  notice  to  a  churchwarden,  which  notice  must 
be  publicly  read  in  the  church  next  Sunday  after.  If  alter  this  publication 
he  is  allowed  to  reside  forty  days  within  the  parish,  he  then  acquires  a  legal 
right  of  settlement.  It  is  the  overseer's  business  to  prevent  this,  by  eject* 
ing  him,  if  necessary,  before  he  resides  the  proper  time.  After  aU,  this 
kind  of  settlement,  by  continuing  forty  days,  after  publication  of  a  written 
notice,  is  very  seldom  obtained,  and  the  design  of  the  acts  *  is  not  so  much 
for  the  ^aimn^  of  settlements  as  for  preventing  them,  by  persons  coming 
clandestinely  into  a  parish;  for  the  giving  and  publishing  a  notice  makes 
ejectment  compulsatory  on  the  parish.  But  if  a  person's  situation  is  such, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually  removable  or  not,  he  shall,  by 
giving  notice,  compel  the  parish  either  to  allow  him  an  uncontested  settle* 
ment,  by  suffering  him  to  remain  forty  days,  or  by  removing  him  to  try 
the  right  But  it  is  now  enacted ,t  that  no  person  in  future  shaD  gaiir  g 
settlement  by  soch  notice. 

By  Parish  Rates. — '*  If.any  person  who  shall  come  to  inhabit  in  any 
town  or  parish  shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  his  share  towards,  the  |Ktiblic 
taxes  or  levies  of  the  said  townH)r  parish,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  a 
legal  settlement  in  the  same,  though  no  notice  in  writing  has  been  delivered 
and  published.''^  But  by  a  subsequent  statute,^  *^  no  person  after  the  8Sd 
June,  1795,  who  shall  come  into  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  shall 
gain  any  settlement  therein,  by  being  charged  with,  or  paying,  his  share 
towards  the  public  taxes  or  levies  of  such  places,  for  and  on  account  of,  or 
in  respect  of  any  tenement  not  being  of  the  yearly  value  of  £lO.**  The 
tenement  must  consist  of  a  bouse,  or  building,  or  land,  within  the  parish, 
or  both  bona  fide  hired  by  him  at  £lO  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year. 
The  rent  must  be  paid  by  the  penon  hiring,  and  the  whole  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  the  house,  must  be  situate  within  the  same  parish  or  township;  and 
unless  the  whole  of  the  rent  has  been  actually  paid,  the  tenant  does  not 
gain  a  settlement 

By  seryinq  a  Parish  Office.  ^^  But  if  any  person  shall  come  to 
inhabit  in  any  town  or  parish,  shall  for  himself  and  on  his  own  account 
execute  any  public  annual  office  or  charge  in  the  said  town  or  parish  dur> 
ing  one  whole  year,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the 
same,  though  no  such  notice  in  writing  be  delivered  and  published."  ||  Exe- 
cuting by  legal  appointment  any  parochial  office,  for  a  whole  year  in  the 

*  3  VY.  and  M.  c  U,  a.  3,  5.  f  85  Geo.  III.  c  101.  ^  3  W.  and  M.  c.  11,  8.  6. 
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parish,  m  ehurchwarden,  &e.y  !•  equivalent  to  Botioe^  and  gains  a  settle- 
ment, if  coupled  with  forty  days'  readence. 

•    By  Renting  L.10  per  Year. — ^^On  complaint  within  forty  days, 
after  any  person  shall  come  to  settle  in  aay  tenement  under  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  two  justices  may  remove  him  to  where  he  was  last  legally  settled  for 
forty  days."*    <<  No  person  who  shall  come  into  any  parish  by  certificate, 
shall  be  adjudged  by  any  act  whatsoever,  to  have  gained  a  legal  settlement 
in  such  parish,  unless  he  shall  really  and  bona  fide  take  a  lease  of  a  tene- 
ment of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  shall  execute  an  annual  office 
in  such  parish."     Renting  a  tenement  of  the  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds^ 
and  residing  forty  days  in  the  parish,  gains  a  settlement  without  notice, 
upon  the  principle  of  having  sufficient  substance  to  gain  credit  for  such  a 
house.     And  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  renting  should  be  for  a  year;  if 
the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds  be  taken  for  two  months  or  forty  days- 
only,  it  is  sufficient  to  gain  a  settlement   Neither  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  house  on  the  premises,  the  renting  of  after-grass  or  pasturage 
will  be  sufficient.     On  the  2d  July,  1819,  the  following  act  passed  both 
houses,  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  poor  so  far  as 
regards  renting  tenements :  ^^  Whereas  many  disputes  and  controversies 
have  arisen  respecting  the  settling  of  poor  people  in  parishes  in  England 
by  the  renting  of  tenements,  be  it  enacted,  &c.,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  acquire  a  settlement  in  any  parish  or 
township  maintaining  its  own  poor  in  England,  by  or  by  reason  of  his  or 
her  dwelling  for  forty  days  in  any  tenement  rented  by  such  person,  unless 
such  tenement  shall  consist  of  a  house  or  building,  or  of  land,  within  such 
parish  or  township,  or  of  both  bona  fide  hired  by  such  person,  at  and  for 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  a-year  at  the  least,  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year; 
nor  unless  such  house  or  building  shall  be  held,  and  such  land  occupied, 
and  the  rent  for  the  same  actually  paid,  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year 
at  the  least,  by  the  person  hiring  them;  nor  unless  the  whole  of  such  land 
shall  be  situate  within  the  same  parish  or  township  as  the  house  wherein 
the  person  hiring  such  land  shall  dwell  and  inhabit."  f 

By  Estate. — If  a  person  possesses  a  freehold,  and  residing  on  it  forty 
days,  although  under  ten  pounds  a-year,  he  cannot  be  removed  from  it. 
And  the  courts  have  decided,  that  where  a  person  has  an  estate  for  life, 
or  an  estate  of  inheritance  of  his  own,  and  residing  therein  forty  days, 
however  small  the  value  may  be^  in  case  it  be  acquired  by  act  of  law  or  of 
a  third  person,  as  by  descent,  gift,  devise,  &c.,  it  is  a  sufficient  settlement; 
but  if  a  man  acquire  it  by  his  own  act,  as  by  purchase,  then,  unless  the 
consideration  advanced  be  bona  fide  thirty  pounds,  it  is  no  settlement  for  any 

»  IS  and  14  Char.  II.  c  12.  f  69  Geo.  Ill  c.  50. 
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longer  time  than  the  penon  shall  inhabit  it.  He  cannot  be  removed  from 
hu  own  property,  but  he  cannot  acquire  a  permanent  and  lasting  settle- 
ment hj  any  trifling  or  fraudulent  purchase. 

REMor  ALa.«— The  law  is  equally  explicit  regarding  removals  as  it  is  on 
the  right  of  settlements,  but  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  and  the  Uunders  of 
ignorant  oyerseers  have  raised  an  infinite  number  of  difficulties,  and  occa- 
sioned an  enormous  waste  of  parish  funds,  which  have  giyen  j^entiful 
occupation  to  the  judges  and  juries  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.     The 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  quoted,  is  the  founda- 
tion on  whidi  all  orders  of  remoTal  are  or  ought  to  be  established.     It  is 
as  follows  t  ^^  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people 
are  not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore 
endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best 
stock,  the  largest  commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most  for 
them  to  burn  and  destroy,  and  when  they  have  consumed  it,  then  remove 
to  another  parish,  and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds;  it  is  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful,  upon  complaint  made  by  the  churchwardens  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  within  forty  days 
after  any  such  person  coming  so  to  settle  in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds,  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  of  the  division  where 
any  penon  that  is  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  shall  come  to 
inhabit,  by  theur  warrant  to  remove  and  convey  such  person  to  such  parish 
where  he  was  bst  legally  settled,  unless  he  give  sufficient  security  for  the 
discharge  of  the  said  parish,  to  be  allowed  by  the  said  justices."*     ^^  And 
if  such  person  shall  refuse  to  go,  or  shall  not  remain  in  such  parish  where 
he  ought  to  be  settled,  but  shall  return  of  his  own  accord  to  the  parish  from 
whence  he  was  removed^  one  justice  may  send  him  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, there  to  be  punished  as  a  vagabond."f     There  is,  however,  a  power 
of  appealing  against  an  order  of  removal :  ^^  All  persons  who  think  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  any  such  judgment  of  the  said  two  justices,  may  ap- 
peal to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county  at  their  next  quarter 
sessions,  who  shall  do  them  justice  according  to  the  merits  of  their  cause."t 
And  ^^  the  appeal  against  any  order  of  removal  of  any  person,  shall  be  had^ 
prosecuted,  and  determined^  at  the  gc^ieral  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  division,  or  riding,  wherein  the  parish,  township,  or  place, 
from  which  such  poor  person  shall  be  removed,  doth  lie,  and  not  elsewhere.''§ 
All  persons  not  settled  as  above  may  be  removed  to  their  own  parishes, 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  overseer's  complaint,  if  they  sliall  judgo 
them  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  into  which  they  have  in- 
truded, unless  they  are  in  a  way  of  gaining  a  legal  settlement,  as  by  annual 

«  13,  U  Char.  1 1,  c  12.        f  17  Geo.  11.        113.  14  Char.  II.       §  8  and  9  W.  and  M. 
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renfc  of  tan  pounds,  or  by  terrioe,  beoatise  in  either  of  these  eases  thej  aae 
not  remoyable.  And  in  all  other  eases,  if  the  parish  to  which  they  belong 
will  grant  them  a^certificate,  acknowledging  them  to  be  iJidr  onm  paridi- 
loners,  they  cannot  be  removed  merely  because  they  are  likely  to  beocMne 
chargeable,  but  only  when  they  become  aetuaUff  chaigeaUe.  But  such 
certificated  persons  cannot  gain  a  s^tlement  by  any  of  the  foregoing  means, 
unless  by  renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  or  by  serring  an 
annual  office  in  the  parish ;  neither  can  an  apprentice  or  serrant  to  aaeh 
certificated  person  gain  a  settlement  by  serving  them.* 

Of  thb  Pooa's  Rate — ^^  The  churchwardens  and  overseen  of  llie 
poor  of  every  parish,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  shall  raise  weekly,  or 
otherwise,  (by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  panon,  vicar,  and  other,  and 
of  every  occupier  of  land,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  pro[Miatory  of  tithes, 
coal  mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  said  parish,)  a  convenieiit  stock 
of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware,  and  stuff  to  set  the  poor 
on  work,  and  also  competent  sums  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame, 
impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them,  being  poor,  as  are  not 
able  to  work,  and  also  for  putting  out  poor  children  apprentkies.'*f  *^  The 
churchwardens  and  overseers  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  in  the 
church,  of  every  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  allowed  by  the  justices,  the 
next  Sunday  after  such  alk>wanoe ;  and  no  rate  shall  be  reputed  sufficient 
to  be  collected,  till  after  such  notice  given.":t  Some  parishes  are  rated  oo 
valuations  taken  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  value  of  property  was 
very  different  from  what  it  ■  at  preient,  and  therefore  a  rate  of  five,  ten, 
or  twelve  shiUiogs  in  the  pound,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  is  not 
really  so  great  as  it  appears,  as  the  rate  is  calculated  on  the  valued  renl^ 
and  not  on  the  actual  value  at  present  The  rate,  however,  when  once 
made  and  duly  published,  may  be  leried  by  distress,  against  whksh  llle  hw 
allows  an  appeal.  And  it  is  reasonable  that  the  party  should  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence  before  the  justices,  and  not  be  left  to  the  private  resent- 
ment of  the  parish  officers,  who  may  sell  a  man's  goods  without  suffideni 
cause.  The  oath  of  refusal  must  be  made  before  the  justices,  showing 
cause  why  a  distress  should  not  be  granted,  such  as  that  the  rate  was  not 
reguhrly  aUowed,  or  was  not  published  in  the  church,  or  that  notice  of 
appeal  had  not  been  given,  or  that  neither  demand  nor  refusal  had  been 
made,  and  such  like.  When  a  worthless  husband  deserts  his  wife  or  family, 
they  are  immediately  provided  for  by  the  parish,  and  a  reward  advertised 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive,  whose  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited 
to  the  parish ;  and  if  the  family  thus  deserted  have  any  legal  daims,  the 

*  Bum*f  Justice,  Art  Poor.— BlBckstoiie«i  Commetitary.^Prafeoor  Chriftlin^  Notek 
t43£lis.  1 17  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 
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puU,  by  pfOMoating  the  partj,  oisy  be  reliefred  from  the  binden  of  main. 
tauDDg  them,  and  the  oyeneen  are  made  aecountable  to  the  jattioea  at  the 
quarter  lesiions  for  all  each  money  as  they  riiall  io  this  way  reoeiVe."* 

The  hiw  dedans  parents  and  children  nuitualiy  liable  for  support  The 
father  and  n^ndfather,  mother  and  grandmother,  and  Iheehildren  of  every 
poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  or  other  persons  not  able  to 
work,  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their  own  charges,  relieTO  and 
maintain  every  such  poor  person  in  that  raanper  and  according  to  that  rate, 
as  by  the  justices  of  that  county,  where  such  sufficient  persons  dwell  in 
their  sessions,  shall  be  assessed  on  pain  of  twenty  shillings  a-month ;  which 
penalty  shall.go  to  the  poor  of  the  same  parish,  and  be  levied  by  some  or  one 
of  the  churchwardens  or  overseen,  by  warrant  from  two  justices,  by  dis- 
tress ;  or  in  defect  thereof,  any  two  such  justices  may  commit  the  offender 
to  the  common  jail,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  till  the 
said  forfeiture  shall  be  paid."f 

Every  individual  who  has  a  settlement  enjoys  it  in  his  own  independent 
right,-— it  is  his  estate,  his  birthright, — and  he  can  apply  for  relief  in  his 
extremity  to  the  parish,  which  has  no  option.  It  is  bound  to  relieve  his 
wants.  He  demands  a  right,  he  does  not  beg  a  charity;  and,  certain  of 
never  bemg  reduced  to  absolute  want,  an  Englishman  is  always  the  most 
independent,  open,  generous,  and  sincere  character.  When  the  horrors 
of  poverty,  the  desertion  of  wives,  and  the  cruelties  of  brutal  husbands  and 
unfeeling  parents,  are  considered,  how  amiable  and  compassionate  does  the 
law  of  England  appear,  which  provides  a  refuge  and  maintenance  for  the 
wretched  and  houseless  poor !  We  have  divine  authority  tliat  *^  the  poor 
shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.*'  Paupers  are  not  suffered  to  remain  for 
years  unprovided  for  by  the  parish  ;  the  law  compels  the  overseers  of  the 
parish,  if  the  pauper  is  not  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  to  pay  the  weekly 
aliment  in  advance.  The  overseers  may  erect  cottages  on  wastes  or  com- 
mons for  the  residence  of  the  impotent  poor,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  They  may  contract  with  any  one  for  the  keepmg, 
maintaining,  and  employing  the  poor  ;  and  if  any  pauper  shall  refuse  to 
work,  he  shall  be  put  out  of  the  parish  books,  and  declared  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  relief.^: 

The  report,  however,  of  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  1817,  gives  the  following  alarming  prediction  of  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem of  parochial  relief  to  that  order  of  society  by  whom  the  rates  are  con- 
tributed: **  Your  committee  feel  it  their  imperious  duty  toetate  to  the 
house  their  opinion,  that  unless  some  effioacious  check  be  interposed  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  *of  the  assessment  will  continue, 

«5Geo.ll.  c.  8.  t43EMa.c.8.  }  9  Geo.  II.  c  2. 
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as  it  has  done,  to  locreMe  tiH,  at  a  period  more  or  leas  ranote,  aooordin^ 
to  the  progreH  the  evil  haa  already  made  in  different  plaeee,  it  ahall  hAire 
abtorbed  the  profits  of  the  property  on  which  the  rate  may  have  been  as- 
sessed, producing  thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land,  and  the  waste 
or  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter  sabversion  of  that  happy  order 
of  society  so  long  uphdd  in  these  kingdoms." 

In  Scotland,  the  poor  laws  and  their  administration  stand  en  a  different 
footing  from  that  which  they  have  obtained  in  England.  In  Soolland,  the 
poor  laws  are  not  carried  into  effect  by  churchwardens  and  overseers;  but 
by  every  person  of  landed  property,  or  of  certain  professional  inflaoiee  in 
the  country,  on  whom  the  law  calls  to  take  his  individual  share  in  main- 
taming  the  system,  and  in  carrying  it  into  successful  operation.  All  the 
clergy  and  elders  of  the  different  parishes,  every  landowner  throughout  the 
kingdom,  however  small  the  size  or  value  of  his  property  may  be;  and  the 
magbtrates  of  cities,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  country  landownen,  are  the 
persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  funds  are  intrusted,  and  to 
whom  it  is  left  in  every  parish  and  town  to  determine  whether  there  shall 
be  an  asnssment  or  not,  and  its  amount. 

The  act  of  1579  *  is  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  poor  laws,  and  then 
first  Introduced  the  measure  of  a  compulsatory  assessment  for  assisting  the 
impotent  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  suppression  of  va- 
grancy.    As  far  back  as  1434,  acts  had  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  consisted  simply  of  permission  to  beg,  and  furnishing  them 
with  badges  for  that  purpose,  while  sturdy  beggars  and  disorderly  persons 
were  peremptorily  prohibited  from  begging.    A  subsequent  statute  limited 
the  beggmg  badges  to  *<  cruikit  folke>  seik  folke,  impotent  folke,  and  weik 
iblke;"  and,  later  still,  these  same  were  again  confined  to  b^  withm  the 
parishes  in  which  they  were  born.   These  restrictions  were  found  oeeessary 
to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  against  vagrants,  from  whom  the  country 
suffered  severely,  especially  during  years  of  scarcity,  who,  in  1698,  Fletdier 
of  Saltoun  says,  amounted  to  800,000.     The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Scottish  system  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  support  the  poor  by  collectioDs 
at  the  church  doors,  and  other  funds  voluntarily  raised,  and  to  shun  assess- 
ment as  a  great  and  increasing  eviLf     The  collection  and  management  of 
^  the  poor's  funds  is  placed  in  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  ;  and  although 
the  judge  ordinary  is  to  see  the  law  executed,  yet  he  cannot,  in  the  first 
instance,  modify  an  aliment  to  the  pauper  ;  he  can  only  remit  to  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk  session  to  modify  one.  According  to  a  judicial  determinatioD 
reported  by  Kilkerran  :  '<  The  heritors  have  a  joint  right  and  power  with 
the  kirk  session  m  the  administration,  management,  and  distribution  of  aJi 
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and  every  of  the  foods  belooging  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  as  well  coUec- 
tiooB  as  10018  mortified  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  money  stocked  out 
upoo  interest ;  aod  have  a  right  to  be  present  aod  join  with  the  session, 
in  their  administration,  distribution,  and  employment  of  such  sums,  witii* 
out  prejudice  to  the  kirk  session  to  proceed  in  their  ordinary  acts  of  admi< 
nistration,  and  application  of  their  collections  to  their  ordinary  and  inci- 
doital  charities,  though  the  heritors  be  not  present  nor  attend/'* 

It  is  necessary  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  to  entitle  poor  persons 
to  parochial  relief,  that  they  have  a  settlement,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired in  one  of  the  four  following  ways:  I.  by  Residence;  II.  Marriage; 
III.  Parentage;  IV.  Bu-th. 

I.  Residence.— There  is  searcdy  any  restriction  as  to  the  persons  who 
may  acquire  a  settlement  by  residence;  and  foreigners  are  equally  entitled 
to  obtain  this  ;M*ivilege  as  natives.  Three  years'  residence  in  any  parish  is 
a  legal  settlement;  but  when  a  pauper  has  resided  three  years  in  another 
parish,  it  is  the  parish  within  which  he  has  resided  for  the  last  three  years 
preceding  his  application  for  charity,  which  is  bound  to  support  him. 
Mere  residence  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  settlement,  without  any  of  the  ac- 
companying requisites  which  are  necessary  by  the  law  of  England  ;  such 
as  possession  of  a  house  or  estate,  hiring  and  service,  &c.  Where  a  set- 
tlement has  once  been  obtained,  it  is  not  lost  by  mere  lapse  of  time  and 
intermission  of  residence,  unless  a  new  settlement  has  been  acquired.  But 
so  soon  as  a  new  settlement,  by  residence,  is  acquued,  the  parish  of  the 
former  settlement  is  completely  liberated.  This  will  hold  although  the  new 
settlement  were  in  England.  One  Brown,  having  acquired  a  settlement  in 
a  Scottish  parish,  removed  to  England  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  after 
living  there  for  three  years,  he  deserted  them.  In  an  action  for  aliment, 
at  the  instance  of  the  wife  and  children,  the  court  decided  that  the  Scottish 
settlement  was  lost;  and  it  was  only  on  the  ground  that  by  their  residence 
in  England  they  had  not  acquired  a  legal  settlement  there,  that  they  ulti* 
mately  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  Scottish  parish  where  they  had  last 
resided  for  three  years. 

II.  Marriage On  her  marriage,  a' woman  immediately  obtains  her 

hud>and's  settlement.  Her  maiden  settlement  is  in  consequence  suspended, 
and  does  not  revive  by  the  husband's  desertion.  A  widow  continues  to 
hold  her  husband's  settlement,  until  she  acquires  a  new  one  by  residence  as 
a  widow,  or  by  a  second  marriage.  When  divorced,  a  woman  loses  her 
husband's  settlement,  and  her  maiden  one  revives.  A  settlement  acquired 
by  marriage,  does  not  entitle  her  legitimate  children  by  a  former  marriage 
to  her  new  settlement,  although  it  acquires  this  privilege  for  her  ^legitimate 
children. 

♦  Bull's  Law  Diet.  Art.  Poor. 
5  D 
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III.  Parentage. — Legitimate  obildren  follow  their  father's  aetdemanty 
illegitimate  children  that  of  their  mother,  even  where  the  father  u  known, 
as  the  law  holds  the  father  of  a  bastard  to  be  uncertain.  The  derivation 
settlement  of  parentage  ceases  on  the  child's  acquiring  a  settlement  of  his 
own  bj  residence^  or  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  hj  marriage,  and  it  can 
never  be  revived. 

IV.  Birth. — ^When  a  pauper  has  no  settlement,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
supported  by  the  parish  where  he  was  born.  But  they  cannot  have  recourse 
on  the  parish  of  their  birth  if  they  have  acquired  a  settlement  by  residence, 
or  during  the  subsistence  of  a  settlement  by  marriage  or  by  parentage. 

The  recent  act,  for  the  amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  has  entirely  altered  the  poor 
laws,  and  placed  them  on  a  new  footing.     The  act  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Whereas  !t  is  expedient  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  poor  per* 
sons  in  Enfland  and  Wales :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  nuu'esty, 
by  and  nilh  the  advice,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suocessore, 
by  warrant  under  tlie  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  three  fit  persons,  as  oommissioners,  to 
carry  this  act  into  execution,  and  also  from  time  to  time,  at  pleasure,  to  remove  any  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  time  being,  and  upon  every  or  any  vacancy  in  the  said  number  of 
oommis§ionen,  either  by  removal,  or  death,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  some  other  fit  person  to 
the  office ;  and  until  such  appointment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving  or  continuing^ 
oommissioners  to  act  as  if  no  such  vacancy  had  occurred. 

II.  The  oommissioners  shall  be  styled,  "the  poor  law  commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  ;**  any  two  of  whom  may  sit  as  a  board  with  power  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses^ 
and  call  for  production  of  papers  on  oalh ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  inquire  into  any  title. 

III.  They  shall  have  a  common  seal.  Rules,  &&,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  such  seal, 
to  bo  reoeiTed  as  evidence. 

IV.  They  must  record  their  proceedings. 

v.  They  must  make  a  genend  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  yearly,  and  also  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state  when  required. 

y  1 1.  They  have  power  to  appoint  asistant  oommisrfonera»  and  to  remove  the  same,  fiat 
they  cannot  appoint  more  than  nine  assistants  without  consent  of  the  treasury. 

VIII.  Commissioneni,  while  such,  cannot  sit  in  parliament 

IX.  Empowered  to  appoint  their  o^vn  secretary,  assistant  secretary  or  secretariefl^  clerlis, 
and  other  officeii. 

X.  No  commissioner  to  be  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 

XI.  Every  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  shall  take  the  following  oath : — *'  1, 
A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully,  impartially,  and  honestly,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  skill  and  judgment,  execute  and  fulfil  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  oommissioner  (or 
assistant  oommissioner),  under  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
the  fourth,  intituled,"  &c.  Names  of  commissioners  and  their  assistants  to  be  published  in 
the  gazette,  and  notification  sent  to  the  derlcs  of  the  peace,  and  published  in  every  county. 

XII.  Commissioners  may  delegate  powers  to  asristant  commissioners,  and  also  revoke 
them.     Assistant  oommissioners  may  summon  penonsi,  and  examine  them  upon  oath. 

XIII.  Persons  giving  false  evidence  to  be  guilty  of  perjury;  refusing  to  attend  when 
summoned,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

XIV.  Reasonable  expenses  of  witnesses  to  be  paid  to  them  out  of  the  poor's  ntes  of  the 
pariah  interested. 

XV.  Commissioners  have  the  control  of  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  They 
are  also  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor  and  administration 
of  the  laws  for  their  relief.    They  may  also  suspend  or  alter  these  rules. 
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XVI.  B'orty  dayi  bofore  general  rulei  can  oomo  inlo  operation,  they  must  be  mbmitled 
to  one  of  the  Mcretariee  of  state.  If,  duiing  the  forty  days,  these  rules  be  allowed  by  the  king 
in  ooundl,  they  can  come  into  operation.  If  the  secretary  of  state  should  afterwards  disallow 
them,  they  shall  cease  to  operate,  but  transactions  in  virtue  of  them  praviously  are  valid. 

XY 1 1.  All  general  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  parliament,  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 

XVII  I.  A  printed  copy  of  erery  rule  must  be  sent  to  the  oveneera  of  each  parish  before 
they  can  oome  into  operation.  Every  owner  of  property,  or  his  agent,  and  rate  payers,  shall 
at  all  times  have  free  access  to  these  rules  free  of  all  chai^ge.  Any  oreneer,  obstructing  or 
neglecting  to  give  them  publicity,  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  nor  less 
than  forty  shillings.    The  dimllowance  or  withdrawal  of  any  rule  to  be  publicly  notified, 

XIX.  Inmates  of  workhouses  are  not  obliged  to  attend  any  religious  service  contrary  to 
their  religious  principles. 

XX.  The  orders  of  assistant  commissioner  are  not  of  force  till  they  have  been  approved 
and  sealed  by  one  of  the  oommissiooers. 

XXI.  The  commisBionen  are  invested  with  the  control  of  those  ads  for  borrowing  money, 
and  all  acts  relating  to  the  building,  repairing,  &&,  of  workhouses.  CommissionerB  are 
entitled  to  attend  local  boards  and  vestries,  but  not  to  order  the  buildhig  or  hiring  of  work- 
houses, except  under  limitations. 

XXII.  Prohibited  from  making  additions  or  alterations  to  the  riiles  contained  in  the 
schedule  to  92  Geo.  II  I.  c  88,  or  in  any  other  act,  until  confirmed  by  commissioners. 

XXIII.  Commissionera  are  empowered  to  order  workhouses  to  be  built,  hired,  altered, 
or  enlarged,  with  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  rate  payen  and  owners  of  property  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  parish. 

XXIV.  For  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  building  workhouses^ 
the  overseen  are  empowered  to  charge  the  future  poor  rates  of  the  parish  with  the  amount, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  year's  amount  of  poor  rates. 

XXV.  The  oommissionen  are  empowered  to  order  workhoosss  to  be  altered  or  enlarged 
without  the  consent  of  the  rate  payers.  The  overseers  are  required  to  assess,  raise,  and  levy, 
the  necessary  money,  provided  the  principal  sum  does  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 

XXVI.  CommissionerB  are  empowered  to  unite  parishes;  but,  notwithstanding,  each 
pariah  to  be  chaiigeablo  for  the  expense  of  its  own  poor. 

XXVII.  Under  this  union,  any  two  Justioes  may  order  out^kor  relief  to  aged  and  infirm 
persons  wholly  unable  to  worlc 

XXVIII.  When  an  union  of  parishes  is  propesed,  commissionera  are  to  inquire  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  belonging  to  each  parish  for  the  three  yean  preceding.  The  several  parishes 
included  in  such  union  shall,  from  the  time  of  the  union,  contribute  to  a  common  fund  for 
purchasing,  hiring,  providing,  altering,  or  enlarging,  any  workhouse,  &&,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  such  parishes. 

XXIX.  Commissionera  are  to  make  inquiry  of  the  visitora,  directon,  &&,  of  such  unions 
as  had  been  efiected  under  the  82  Geo.  II  I.  c.  8S,  whether  the  poor  have  been  relieved  in 
or  out  of  the  union,  and  how  the  expense  has  been  paid. 

XXX.  The  averages  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time  from  the  parliamentary  returas  of  the 
actual  expense  of  the  poor  of  each  parish. 

XXXI.  Repeals  part  of  the  88  Geo.  III.  c  83,  s.  6.  and  fi6  Geo.  III.  c.  189,  part  of 
s.  1,  and  of  88  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  s.  89. 

XXXII.  Commissionen  have  power  to  dissolve,  add  to»  or  take  fhan,  any  union;  tomako 
such  rules  as  may  be  adapted  to  such  altered  state ;  provided  the  rights  and  interests  of  pa- 
rishes, and  claims  on  these,  be  ascertained  and  sscnnMl.  No  such  dissdutions  or  alterations 
of  parishes  shall  prejudice,  vary,  or  affect  the  rights  or  interests  of  third  parties;  nor  shall 
they  take  place  unless  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  of  such  union  shall  concur. 

XXXIII.  For  the  purpose  of  settlement,  such  parishes  constitnting  an  union  ahall  be 
considered  as  one  parish. 

XXXIV.  For  the  purpoee  of  rating,  an  onion  shall  bo  considered  as  one  parish,  provided 
the  guardians  agree  and  the  oommissionsn  coment.  Such  agreement  and  consent  la  bo 
lodged  with  the  dark  of  the  peace. 
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XXXY.  The  fiardiaiii  ihall  Mnrtain  uid  tmm  the  vahu  of  the  nteable  property  ia 
meh  unions.    Retes  gnaaaMi  en  nch  ■■wmuiil  are  to  be  allowed  ae  poor  ntea. 

XXXY I.  The  ezpenditun  for  the  poor  of  such  obIodi  to  be  in  oommon. 

XXXYII.  No  union  shaU  be  formed  without  the  prafio«  consent  of  the  r««ign«Sip**, 
tsiUfied  under  their  hand  and  seaL 

XXXVIIl.  In  every  union,  a  board  of  fuaidiam  shall  be  onstitated  and  dMaen,  by 
whom  the  workhouse  shall  be  foremed,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  adminiaterad.  The  gomr- 
dlans  shall  be  elected  by  the  rate  payeis  and  ownera  of  property  in  the  unitad  psriidies 

XXXIX*  The  regulation  is  simShv  for  dn^U  parishse. 

XU  Owners  as  well  as  oocupien  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  of  guaidiana.  Votes  an 
to  be  taken  in  writing.  Votes  may  be  taken  by  proxy.  No  rate  payer  is  entitled  to  vote 
unless  he  has  paid  ntes  for  one  year. 

XLI.  Elections  of  gnanUans,  Tisiton^  and  other  officen,  under  the  act  28  Gool  III. 
c.  83»  or  any  kMal  act»  are  to  be  made  aooording  to  the  provisMine  of  this  acL 

XLI  I.  The  oommisrioners  may  raalce  rules  and  r^ulations  for  any  present  or  future 
workhousen  They  may  vary  by-laws  already  in  tone  or  to  be  hereafter  made.  Rules  whwrj 
affect  more  than  one  union  are  to  be  considered  as  general  rules. 

XLIII.  Justk»s  are  empowered  to  see  by-laws  enforced,  and  to  visit  workhouses^  In  pur- 
suance of  the  act  90  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  But  where  the  oommisnonen'  rules  are  not  m  iSym*, 
justices,  parish  clergymen,  &o.,  are  not  restnined  fnun  Tisiting,  examining*  and  certifying 
the  state  of  the  poor  therein. 

XLI  V.  Buildings  taken  fbr  workhouses  are  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough, 
&c,  to  which  they  bektog,  although  the  parish  may  not  be  within  the  jurisdiccioa  of  the 
borough. 

XLV .  No  lunatic.  Insane  peison,  or  daogerous  idiot,  is  to  be  detained  in  any  workhouse 
more  than  fbuiteen  days. 

XLVI.  CommisBioners  may  direct  overwers  and  guardians  to  appoint  paid  officers  Car 
paiishes  or  unions.  They  may  fix  their  duties,  mode  of  appointment,  Hi«wiQi>i^  the  security 
Tequlred,  and  regulate  their  saUriea. 

XLV  1 1.  OrerseeiB  are  directed  to  pass  quarterly  accounts.  Balances  may  be  reooverei 
in  the  same  manner  as  penaltiee  and  fiirbitursa.  But  no  such  proceeding  shall  exonefate 
or  discharge  the  liabUity  of  the  surety. 

XL VIII.  Masten  of  workhouses  and  parish  ofHcers  are  placed  under  the  anlen  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  are  removable  by  them. 

XLIX.  No  contrect  shall  be  valid  unlea  it  be  conformable  to  the  rules  hud  down  by 
the  oommlssionen. 

L.  Repeals  the  45  Geo.  HI.  c.  64,  respecting  contrscfcL 

LI.  The  penalty  imposed  by  63  Geo.  III.  c.  177,  on  persons  having  the  msBagement  of 
the  poor  being  concerned  in  any  oontnict,  is  extended  to  persons  appointed  under  this  set. 

LII.  Commissionen  am  to  reguhite  the  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  and  their  funUiei 
out  of  the  workhouse.  Whatever  relief  overseen  or  guardians  may  give  oontnry  to  suck 
orders  Is  dechtfed  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid,  and  shall  be  disallowed.  Under  speaal  ar- 
cumstanoes^  guardians  may  dehiy  the  operation,  and  report  to  the  oommissionens.  If  the 
oommlssionen  dimpprove  of  delay,  they  may  fix  a  day  from  which  all  such  relief  shall  be 
disallowed.  In  cases  of  emergency,  guardians  may  gnmt  relief  in  food,  temponry  lodging 
or  medicine,  but  must  report  to  the  commissionen  within  fifteen  days,  when  such  nelttf 
shall  be  lawfUl. 

LIIL  Repeals  36  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  fift  Geo.  III.  c  137,  s.  3  and  4^  and  59  Geo.  IIL  c  12, 
s.  Sand 6. 

LI  V.  The  ordering,  giving,  and  directing  of  all  relief  to  the  poor  of  any  pariah  shall  be 
under  the  govemmsnt  and  control  of  any  guardians  of  the  poor.  Any  justice  may  give  oidtt 
tot  medical  relief  in  dangerous  illness. 

L  V.  Masten  of  workhouses  and  overseers  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  name  of  every  poor 
pcnon  in  the  receipt  of  reUef  out  of  the  workhouse. 

L  VI.  All  rdief  given  to  the  wife,  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  be  ooiisidend 
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M  given  to  tlis  huiband.    All  rdief  given  to  chiidren  under  sUtoen  of  any  widow  dull  be 
eonaidered  as  given  to  the  widow. 

LYII.  Every  man  who  shall  marry  a  woman,  having  a  child  or  children  before  mar- 
riage, whether  such  children  be  legitimate  or  otherwise,  shall  be  lialde  to  maintain  them  as 
part  of  his  family. 

LYIIL  Such  relief  as  the  oommissionen  may  direct  to  be  given  to  any  poor  person  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  any  part  of  his  fitmOy  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
they  may  direct  to  be  considered  as  a  loan. 

LIX.  Justices  are  empowered  to  summon  any  labourer,  and  to  attach  his  wages  in  the 
hand  of  his  employer  for  the  recovery  of  such  loans.  Any  master  or  employer  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  pay  the  guardian  the  balance  of  wages,  justices  may  enforce  such  employer, 
by  penalties. 

LX.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  43  Geo.  III.  c  47,  as  requires  relief  to  be  given  to  wives 
and  &milies  of  substitutes,  hired  men,  or  volunteers  of  militia. 

LXI.  Justices  are  required  and  empowered  to  certify  that  the  commissionen'  rules  have 
been  complied  with  in  binding  poor  children  apprentices. 

LXI  I*  Owners  of  property  and  rate  payers  are  empowered  to  raise  money  on  security  of 
rates,  for  the  purposes  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration. 

LXI  1 1.  The  commissionen  are  empowered  to  make  advances  of  money  from  exchequer 
bills  to  guardians,  for  purchasing,  building,  altering,  or  enlarging,  any  workhouse^  or  for 
purchasing  land  whereon  to  build  the  same,  upon  the  security  of  the  poor  rates. 

LXI  V.  No  settlement  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  hiring  and  service,  or  by  reridenoe 
under  the  same,  or  by  serving  an  office. 

LXV .  No  person,  under  any  contract  of  hiring  and  service  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  acquire  or  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  any  settlement  by  reason 
of  such  hiring  and  service,  or  of  any  residence  under  the  same. 

LXV  I.  No  settlement  shall  be  acquired  or  completed  by  occupying  a  tenement,  unless 
the  person  occupying  the  same  shall  have  been  assessed  to  the  poor's  rate,  and  shall  have 
paid  the  same  (or  one  year. 

LXVII.  No  settlement  shall  be  acquired  by  being  apprenticed  in  the  sea  service,  or  to 
a  householder  exercising  the  trade  of  the  seas  as  a  fisherman  or  otherwise,  nor  by  any  per- 
son now  being  such  an  apprentice  in  respect  to  such  an  apprenticeship. 

LXV  1 1 1.  No  person  shall  retain  any  settlement,  gained  by  virtue  of  any  possession  of  any 
estete  or  interest  in  any  parish,  for  any  longer  time  than  such  person  shall  inhabit,  within 
ten  miles  thereof.  In  case  such  peraon  shall  cease  to  inhabit  within  such  distance^  and  be- 
come chargeable,  he  shall  be  removed  to  the  parish  wherein  he  may  have  previously  been 
legally  settled. 

LXIX.  Repeals  so  much  of  any  act  of  parliament  which  enables  any  single  woman  to 
ohafge  any  person  with  having  gotten  her  with  any  child  of  which  she  sludl  be  then  preg- 
nant,  or  as  rendera  any  such  person  liable  to  be  apprehended  or  committed,  or  required  to 
give  security,  on  any  such  charge,  or  as  enables  the  mother  of  any  bastard  children  to  cluirge 
or  affiliate  any  such  child  or  diildren  on  any  person  as  the  reputed  or  putative  ftther  thereof, 
or  as  enables  any  guardian  to  charge  or  make  complaint  against  any  putative  father,  and  to 
require  him  to  be  chained  with  or  contribute  to  the  expenses  attending  the  birth,  sustenta- 
tion,  or  maintenance,  of  any  such  child  or  children.  Also  repeals  so  much  of  any  act  as 
rendera  an  unmarried  woman  with  child  liable,  as  such,  to  be  summoned,  examined,  or  re- 
moved, or  as  renders  the  mother  of  any  bastard  liable^  as  such,  to  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise 
punished,  so  for  as  respects  any  child  which  shall  be  likely  to  be  bora  a  hasten!. 

LXX.  Securities  and  recognisances  to  indemnify  any  parish  for  child  or  children  likely 
to  be  bom  bastards,  whereof  any  single  woman  shall  be  pregnant  at  the  time  of  passing  this 
act,  arededared  to  be  null  and  void.  Persons  in  custody  for  not  giving  security,  &c.,  to  be 
disciuTged. 

LXXI.  Every  child  which  shall  be  born  a  bastard  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  have 
and  follow  the  aettlement  of  the  mother  until  such  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixtefn,  or 
shall  acquire  a  settlement  in  its  own  right.    Such  mother,  so  long  as  she  shall  be  unmarried 
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or  a  widow,  ahall  be  bound  to  maintain  sudi  child,  ai  a  part  of  her  ikunilyy  tatil  ndi  child 
shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen.  All  relief  granted  to  such  child  while  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen BhaU  be  considered  aagmnted  to  such  mother,  provided  that  such  lial^ty  of  aucb  mother 
shaU  cease  on  the  marriage  of  such  child,  if  a  female 

LXXIl.  When  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  is  really  unable  to  maintain  it,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  parish  or  union  may  apply  to  the  general  quarter  sessiooa,  for  an  order  on  the 
patative  ikther,  to  reimbune  the  parish  or  union  for  its  support  No  money,  bowerer,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  mother. 

LXXII  I.  Fourteen  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  putative  fiither.  If  the  court  grants 
the  appUoation,  the  coats  may  be  calculated  from  the  birth  of  the  bastard  child,  if  vrithin  alx 
months. 

LXXl  y.  If  the  putative  father  or  his  attorney  does  not  appear,  the  court  nuiy  give  jiidg> 
ment  nevertheless. 

LXXV.  If  suspicion  arise  that  the  putative  fiither  intends  to  absoond,  he  may  be  required 
to  enter  into  a  reoognianoe  for  his  appearance. 

LXXV  I.  When  the  putative  father  falls  into  arrear,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
distress  or  attachment  of  wages. 

LXXV  11.  Persons  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  aro  not  to  furnish 
goods  or  provisions  for  their  own  profit  in  parochial  relief,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounda. 

LXXVIII.  Sums  payable  by  father,  grandfather,  grandmother,  child  or  children,  of  any 
poor  person,  for  the  relief  of  poor  persons,  shall  be  recoverable  in  like  manner  as  penaltiee 
and  forfeitures  are  recoverable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

LXXIX.  No  poor  person  shall  be  removed  or  removable  till  after  notice  of  his  being 
chargeable  has  been  sent  to  the  parish  to  which  the  order  of  romoval  is  directed.  If  the 
parish  agree  to  receive  such  poor  person,  it  may  then  be  lawful  to  remove  him;  but  not  in 
case  he  should  appeal. 

LXXX.  In  case  of  appeal,  the  overseen  aro  entided  to  have  free  aooeas  to  the  person  to 
be  romoved,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  him  touching  his  setdement. 

LXXXI.  Grounds  of  appeal  must  be  stated  in  the  notice,  and  sent  to  the  respondent 
parish,  and  the  appellant  parish  shall  not  be  heard  in  support  of  such  appeal,  unless  the 
notice  is  regularly  given. 

LXXXI  I.  The  parish  which  loses  the  appeal  to  pay  such  costs  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

LXXXI  1 1.  The  party  making  frivolous  and  vexatious  grounds  of  appeal,  shall  pay  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  other  party  in  dispudng  them. 

LXXXI  v.  The  parish  to  which  the  poor  person  shall  be  finaUy  adjudged  to  belong,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  the  cost  and  expense  of  their  relief  and  maintenance. 

LXXX  v.  The  commissioners  may  require  trustees  of  rates  on  property  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  to  produce  true  and  detailed  accounts  in  writing ;  which  accounts,  or  a  copy,  shall 
be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  ownen  of  property  and  rate  payers. 

LXXX  VI.  Advertisements  in  the  gazette  and  local  newspapers  are  not  liable  to  stamp  duty. 

LXXXVII.  Bonds  and  securities  made  pursuant  to  the  act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  and 
asignments  thereof,  are  exempted  from  stamp  duty. 

LXXX VI II.  All  lettera  to  and  from  the  board  of  commissionen  to  be  free  of  postage, 
if  marked  on  the  comers  with  the  words,  "  Office  of  poor  law  oommissionera  pursuant  to  act 
of  parliament,  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  king  William  the  fourth.'* 
Letters  transmitted  under  these  covers,  which  do  not  relate  solely  to  the  business  of  this  act, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  post  offioe  to  be  charged  with  postage. 

LXXXIX.  All  payments,  charges,  and  allowances,  made  by  the  overseeis  or  guardians 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  at  variance  with  any  of  its  rules,  orden,  or  regula* 
tions,  shall  be  illegaL 

XC.  A  summons  left  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  shall  be  sufficient 

XCI.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  act  6  Geo.  I V.  c.  80,  as  rehtes  to  the  prohibition  of  spiri- 
tuous liqnon  in  workhouses. 

XCII.  Persons  introducing  spirituous  liquors  into  workhouses  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds. 
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XCIII.  Masters  of  vvorkhotues  aUowing  the  use  or  spirituous  liquon,  inflicting  oorporeal 
punishment,  or  otherwise  ill  using  any  adult  person,  or  guilty  of  any  other  misbehaviour  or 
inisc»nduct  themselTes  towards  any  poor  penon  in  the  workhouse,  on  oonTiction,  shall  pay 
any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  the  justices  shall  direct  And  justices  may  older 
salaries^  &c.,  to  be  stopped  till  such  penalties  are  paid. 

XCIV.  The  two  preceding  clauses  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each 
workhouse,  and'renewed  when  soiled. 

XCY.  Orerseen  or  their  assistants  disobeying  guardians  are  Hable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding  five  pounds. 

XC  VI.  No  overBeer,  &c.,  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  prosecolioii  for  disobeying  illegal 
orders. 

XCVII.  Oreneers,  Stc.,  purloining,  embeaiing,  wilfully  wasting,  or  misapplying,  any 
of  the  monies,  goods,  or  chattels,  belonging  to  any  parish  or  union,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  forfeit  treble  the  amount  so  embeoled,  &c. 

XC  VIII.  Every  person  wilfully  disobeying  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  or  are  guilty 
of  contempt  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  Ave 
pounds  for  the  first  offence,  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  nor  lea  than  five  pounds  for  the 
aeoond  offence,  and  for  the  third  and  every  subsequent  offence  he  shall  be  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanour, and,  on  conviction,  pay  not  less  than  twenty  pounds,  and  suffer  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour 

XCIX.  All  fines  and  fbrftitures  are  leviaUe  by  distress  and  sale,  and  when  recovered 
shall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  parish  or  union  where  the  offences  were  committed. 

C.  Owners  and  rate  payers  are  declared  to  be  competent  witnesses  in  proceedings  for  the 
rcoovery  of  penalties,  &c. 

CI.  Justices  may  in  all  cases  proceed  by  summons  fbr  the  recovery  of  penalties. 

CII.  Want  of  form  in  the  proceedings  shall  not  be  deemed  unhiwful  in  recovering  damages 
by  distress,  nor  shall  the  party  distraining  be  deemed  a  trespasser  ab  iniiio  on  account  of  any 
irregularity  which  shall  happen  in  making  the  distress ;  but  the  person  aggrieved  may 
recover  full  satis&ction  in  an  action  on  the  case.  But  no  plaintiff  shall  recover  ibr  irregu- 
larity, if  tender  of  amends  be  made. 

CHI.  Aggrieved  parties  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  against  any  order  or  oonvio- 
tion  of  parties,  within  four  calendar  months  after  cause  Of  complaint 

CIV.  No  action  or  suit  shall  be  commenced  against  any  commissioner,  6c,  until  twenty- 
one  days'  notice  has  been  given  in  writing  to  the  party  to  be  prosecuted.  In  such  action, 
the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue. 

C  V.  The  commissionerB*  rules,  &e.,  may  be  removed  by  certiorari  to  the  court  of  ELing's 
Bench,  but  they  shall  continue  in  force  until  they  are  declared  to  be  illegal. 

CVI.  Notice,  in  writing,  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners,  ten  days  before 
application  be  made  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

CVI  I.  Previous  to  issuing  a  writ  of  certiorari,  the  parties  applying  for  it  must  enter  into 
recognizance  with  sufildent  sureties  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.  If  the  rule,  &&,  be  declared 
legal,  the  commissionen  shall  be  entitled  to  costs. 

CVI  1 1.  If  rules  are  quashed,  the  same  shall  be  notified  to  parishes  or  unions  to  which 
such  rules  have  been  directed. 

CIX.  This  clause  relates  to  the  inUrpretation  of  the  words:  *< auditor,"  *<  general  rule,*' 
«  guardian,"  •*  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,"  **  oath,"  <*  orders  and  regulations/'  *  *  ofiker," 
"  overseer,"  "  owner,"  *•  rack  rent,"  "  parish,"  *•  person,"  "  poor,"  "  poor  laws  "  or  "  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  "poor  rate,"  "general  quarter  sessions,"  "union,"  "united 
workhouse,"  "  vestry,**  **  workhouse."  In  describing  any  person  or  party,  matter  or  thing, 
whenever  the  word  importing  the  singular  number,  or  the  masculine  gender,  only  is  used 
the  same  shall  be  understood  to  include,  and  shall  be  applied  to  several  peraons  or  parties, 
and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  several  matters  or  things,  respectively,  unless  there  be 
something  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction. 

ex.  Provides  for  iht  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal,  of  this  act  in  the  session  wherein 
it  wu  made. 
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On  this  subject  we  will  be  extremely  brieU  From  the  beginning  of  tlie 
world,  God  himself  consecrated  a  seventh  of  our  timet  ^^  the  purposes  of 
rest  and  worship.  For  the  support  of  his  worship,  it  was  also  necessary 
to  consecrate  a  portion  of  our  worldly  substance.  In  the  first  act  of  puUic 
worship  which  we  find  recorded  in  holy  scripture,  Gain  and  Abel  each 
brought  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  as  an  oflering  to  God.  Our  time  is 
uniformly  the  same  in  all  nations  and  climates,  and  therefore  the  law  which 
claims  a  seventh  is  clearly  laid  down :  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day.  But  our  substance  varies,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  of  wealth  and  ability,  of  soil  and  climate,  of 
manners  and  customs ;  and  all  these^  again,  are  subject  to  ionumerable 
changes  and  revolutions.  All  these  drcumstances  cause  a  vast  variety  in 
proportioning  the  part  to  be  separated  to  the  support  of  God's  worship  ; 
and  therefore  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  charged  mankind 
with  the  general  duty  only  of  setting  apart  for  his  worship  such  a  propor- 
tion of  our  substance  as  may  be  suflicient  for  its  support.  A  braham,  on  his 
return  from  the  conquest  of  the  four  kings,  paid  a  tUhe  of  all  that  he  had 
to  Melchizedek,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  When  Jacob  avouched 
the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  his  God  at  Bethel,  he  bound  himself  to  pay  tithes: 
^'  And  this  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house,  and  of 
ail  that  thou  shalt  give  me  /  wUl  surely  gwe  the  tenth  unto  thee  ;"* 
which  shows  that  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  payment  of  tithes  for  the 
support  of  that  worship,  invariably  went  together.  Under  the  law,  tithes 
were  part  of  the  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  and  they  are  called  his  inheri- 
tance :  ^*  But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  as  an 
heave-offering  unto  the  Lord,  •/  ?uive  given  to  the  Levites  to  inherit ; 
therefore  I  have  said  unto  them,  among  the  children  of  Israel  they  shall 
have  no  inheritance.* 'f  *^  The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel ;  they  shall  eat  the 
offerings  (tithes)  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance.'^ %  Among 
the  heathen,  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the  support  of  their  idol  wor- 
shippers. Mr  Selden,  a  great  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
a  decided  enemy  of  the  church,  shows  that  the  Syrians,  Phenicians,  Ara- 
bians, Ethiopians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  almost  all  other  nations,  paid  tithes 
and  offerings  to  the  priests  of  their  false  deities.  This  knowledge  they 
could  only  have  acquired  by  traditionary  accounts,  floating  down  the 
stream  of  time,  from  the  first  institution  of  revealed  religion  in  our  great 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  2?.  f  Num.  zviii.  24.  \  Deut  XTiii.  1. 
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anoestor.  And  therefore  we  must  conclade,  tliat  the  payment  of  some 
portion  of  our  substance  was  appointed  of  God.  Whatever  we  possess  is 
his  gift  God  reserved  the  tenth  of  our  substance  as  a  tribute  to  hiinself, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereigntj  and  domimon.  The  payment 
of  tithes  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  as  we  cannot  pay  them  imme- 
diately  to  God,  he  has  ordained  that  we  shall  pay  them  mediately  to  his 
ministers,  who  dre  his  ambassadors  and  earthly  representatives.  As  before 
mentioned,  he  has  reserved  a  seventh  of  our  timCj  that  is  Sunday,  for  hb 
worship,  and  a  portion  of  our  substance  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
«^  serve  at  the  altar."  And  therefore  God  called  the  tithes,  which  the  eleven 
tribes  paid  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  his  inherit ance.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
had  no  other  inheritance  or  property  whatever  but  the  tithes.  When  the 
Jews  began  to  murmur  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  to  withhold 
them,  he  sent  the  prophet  Malachi  to  tell  them  that  they  had  robbed  him: 
*^  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  Ye  say,  wherein  have 
ye  robbed  me  ?  in  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  accursed  with  a 
cursBj  for  ye  have  roljbed  me^  even  this  whole  nation."* 

In  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
many  that  were  possessors  of  lands  and  houses  sold  them,  and  laid  thd 
price  at  the  apostles*  feet.  And  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
devotion  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  their  offerings  and  oblations  con- 
siderably exceeded  what  the  tenth  would  have  been,  had  they  paid  a  regular 
tithe.  The  general  duty  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  the  christian 
ministry,  is  most  strictly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament.  When  Christ 
sent  forth  his  apostles  and  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  commanded 
them  to  take  *^  no  money  in  their  purses,  nor  scrip,"  that  is,  provision, 
*'  neither  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  is  wortlnj 
of  his  roeaff  And  to  these  repeated  commands  of  our  Saviour,  St  Paul 
adds  both  reasoning  and  command.  <^For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  (the  ministry's) 
sakes?  For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written;  that  he  that  ploweth 
should  plow  in  hope,  and  that  he  that  thrasheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker 
of  his  hope.  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spirittuzl  things,  is  it  a  great 
thing  if  we  (the  ministers)  shall  reap  your  earned  things?  If  others  (the 
heathen  priests)  be  partakers  of  this  power  over  you,  are  not  we  rather  ? 
Do  ye  not  know,  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  tlie 
things  of  the  temple,  and  they  that  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the 
altar  ?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained^  that  they  which  preach  the 
gospel,  should  live  of  the  gospel."^     In  these  commands,  tithes  are  not 

♦  M.»l.  lii.  8,  9.  t  MatL  x.  10.  j  1  Cor.  \x,  9-1 1. 
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mentioned;  only  the  general  duty  of  maintaining  the  ministers  of  leligioR. 
The  erangelical  or  gospel  ministry  is  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  They 
claim  tithes,  or  a  maintenance  in  some  shape,  as  their  right,  and  as  being 
due  to  that  order  which  is  a  superior  and  a  more  exalted  priesthood  than 
that  of  Levi  Our  Saviour  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  did 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Of  Judah,  "  Moses 
spake  nothing  concerning  the  priesthood."*  But  Christ  was  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,  to  whom  faithful  Abraham  paid  tithes  long  before 
Levi  was  bom.  ^*  And  as  I  may  so  say,  Levi  also,  who  received  tithes, 
payed  tithes  in  Abraham.  For  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when 
Melchizedek  met  him.*'f  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  therefore  a  divine 
right  to  a  maintenance.  To  the  Jews  a  tenth  part  was  set  apart  by  God 
himself,  as  his  inheritance^  and  therefore  the  Jewish  church  possessed 
tithes  by  divine  right.  The  christian  ministry  have  an  equally  divine  right 
to  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  support  them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best 
operate  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Although  a  tenth 
is  not  specified  in  the  New  Testament,  yet,  as  the  christian  church  followed 
the  Jewish  in  its  order,  all  christian  nations  have  followed  it  also  in  appro- 
priating a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  GocPs  inheritance.  But  it 
does  not  signify  what  name  we  give  it,  or  in  what  shape  we  pay  it,  it  still 
remains  God*s  inheritance.  It  is  all  one  whether  it  is  a  tithe  taken  in  kind, 
or  a  stipend  paid  in  money,  or  an  offering  at  the  church  doors,  or  in  seat 
rents.  In  all  these  cases  the  obfect  is  the  same— the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  We  are  thereby  paying  tribute  to  God,  ^^  according  as 
we  are  disposed  in  our  heart,  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

Mr  Selden  himself  acknowledges,  '^  that  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  became  the  usual  phrase,  to  oiTer  tithes,  because  they  were 
paid  in  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  who  thought  themselves  obliged,  in 
the  making  of  these  offerings,  to  give  every  year  unto  the  churches  of 
which  they  were  members,  tithes,  or  greater  parts,  of  their  annual  increase, 
for  the  support  of  God*s  worship  in  them."j:  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  only  obligation  on  the  people  to  maintain  their  ofiTerings  were 
the  admonitions  of  conscience.  After  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  Roman  empire,  this  part  of  the  worship  of  God  was  much  neglected. 
And  therefore  synods  and  general  councik  resorted  to  the  spiritual  sword 
to  enforce  the  payment  In  the  year  585,  the  council  of  Alascon  made  a 
solemn  decree,  enjoining  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  ^'  to  pay  the  tithes 
of  their  fruits  to  holy  places,  under  the  anathema,  that  *^  if  any  one  shall 
be  contumacious  to  these  our  most  wholesome  orders,  let  him  be  for  ever 

*  Heb.  vii.  li.  f  Heb.  vii.  9,  la  t  Hist  of  Tiihrn,  c  & 
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separated  from  thecommuDion  of  the  church/'  A  simOar  canon  was  made 
at  Seville,  in  the  year  590,  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain^  enjoining  the  paj- 
inent  of  ^'  tithes  of  aU  cattle,  fruits,  and  labour  of  men;*'  and  decreed  that 
whoever  subtracted  the  tithes  should  be  accounted  *^  a  robber  of  God,  and 
a  thief^  and  that  the  curse  which  God  inflicted  on  Gain,  who  did  not  divide 
aright  unto  God  hb  portion,  be  heaped  upon  him."  To  the  same  purpose, 
the  council  of  Friuli,  in  791,  ordained  tithes  to  be  paid  in  Italy.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  made  a 
canon  for  his  province,*  ordaining  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  commanding 
his  clergy  to  teach  the  people  how  to  perform  that  act  of  worship.  In  the 
year  784 ^  a  general  council  of  the  whole  kingdom,  held  at  Galcleuth,  or- 
dained the  payment  of  tithes.  The  17th  canon  of  which  says :  **  Where- 
fore, with  earnest  beseeching  we  enjoin,  that  all  do  carefully  endeaTour  to 
pay  tithes  of  all  that  they  do  possess,  (because  they  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  Lord  our  God,)  and  maintain  themselves  and  give  alms  of  the 
other  nine  parts."f  In  the  year  7  94,  OFa,  king  of  Mercia,  gave  the  tithes 
of  all  his  kingdom  to  the  church.  This  establishment  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  But  Ethelwolf,  who  succeeded  Egbert, 
under  whom  the  heptarchy  was  united  into  one  kingdom,  enhirged  Oifa's 
gift  to  the  whole  realm  of  England.  On  this  gift  the  civil  riglit  of  tithes 
in  England  is  founded.  Ethelwolf  held  a  parliament  at  Wilton,  in  the  year 
854,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  and,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parliament, 
gave  fcT  eoer  to  God  and  his  church  the  tithe  of  all  goods,  and  the  tenth 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  free  from  aU  secular  service,  taxations, 
and  impositions,  whatsoever.  This  being  the  grand  civil  charter  by  which 
the  church  in  England  holds  the  tithes,  I  here  give  it  at  length  as  recorded 
by  Mathew  Paris: 

*'  I,  Ethelwolf,  by  the  graoe  of  God,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  holy  am}  most  so- 
lemn feast  of  Easter,  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  and  all 
the  people  by  Almighty  God  committed  to  my  charge,  have,  with  my  bishops,  earls  and  all 
other  my  nobles,  brought  to  pass  this  wholesome  counsel,  that  I  have  not  only  given  the 
tenth  parts  of  the  land  through  my  kingdom  to  the  holy  churches^  but  also  have  granted  to 
our  ministers  placed  in  them  to  enjoy  them  in  perpetual  liberty,  so  that  this  grant  shall 
remain  ^rm  and  immutabUy  freed  from  all  ro)iil  services,  and  from  all  other  secular  service 
whatsoever.  And  it  hath  pleased  Elstan,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  and  Swithen>  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief  men,  to  give  their  consent  hereto.  This  we  have  done  for 
the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints, 
and  for  the  reverence  which  we  bear  to  the  feast  of  Easter,  that  almighty  God  may  vouchsafe 
to  be  propitious  to  us,  and  Is  our  posterity.  This  charter  was  written  in  the  year  of  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  854,  in  the  second  indictkn,  on  Easter  day,  in  our 
ptUace  called  Wilton.  Whosoever  shall  augment  this  our  donation,  may  God  augment  to  him 
his  prosperous  days ;  but  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  diminish  or  change  it,  let  him  know 

*  The  pfovinoe  of  York  at  that  time  sxtended  from  the  river  Humber  to  the  ftrths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde.  f  Cited  by  Seldon  and  Prideaux. 
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that  he  mint  give  an  aooount  hereof  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  anles  in  the  interim 
he  doth  make  amends  by  giving  satfs&ction  for  the  same. 

+  I,  Etkblwolf,  the  king,  +  I,  Elstan,  bishop,  +  I,  Swthw,  bishop,  +  I,  Wulf- 
Lor,  abbot,  +  I,  Werford,  abbot,  -f.  1,  Ethkrid,  and  I,  Altrsd,  the  king's  sons,  have 
given  our  consent  hereto. " 

This  charter  was  tendeFed  by  the  king,  od  his  knees  at  the  altar,  id  the 
presence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  under  heaTj 
curses  and  imprecations  on  himsdf  and  any  oC  his  successors  who  should 
either  alienate  or  oicroacb  on  this  inheritance  given  to  God.  Many  acts 
of  subsequent  parliaments  have  confirmed  and  guaranteed  this  charter. 
At  that  period,  the  sole  right  of  property  In  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
was  vested  in  the  sovereign;  so  that  Ethelwolf  gave  what  was,  strictly  and 
legally  speaking,  his  owi  property  to  the  church  for  ever.  All  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  came  into  the  possession  of  their  present  owners,  burdened 
by  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  tenth,  being  unalienable,  cannot  be  sold; 
but  the  other  nine  parts  may  change  hands  as  often  as  necessary.  In  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  buyer  only  bargains  for  nine  parts  ;  tl.e  tenth  he 
does  not  purchase  nor  pay  for.  It  remains  with  its  never-ceasing  pro- 
prietor— the  church.  It  is  therefor3  evident,  that  the  church  has  an 
unalienable  right  to  tithes.  They  are  her  estate,  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  compacts  of  princes  and  parliaments.  No  iran  in  the  kingdom  can 
show  title  deeds  so  old  as  Ethelwolf,  for  his  nine  parts  of  the  land.  But 
the  foregoing  is  the  church's  title  deeds  for  her  t^th.  The  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  been  mudi  exaggerated.  They  are  far  from 
being  immoderate,  even  were  they  in  all  cases  fully  paid.  But  the  clergy 
seldom,  if  ever,  obtain  the  full  amount  of  their  due.  In  almost  every  case 
they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  great  portion  of  their  just  rights  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  charity.  In  England,  the  clergy  are  subject  to 
the  same  imposts  and  public  burdens  as  the  laity.  They  pay  the  poor  rates 
the  same  as  the  laity.  The  poor  rates  are  the  birthright — the  freehold 
estate  of  the  poor.  The  tithes  are  the  freehold  of  the  clergy,  and  open  to 
be  acquired  by  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom.  The  poor  and  the  clergy  are 
both  merely  liferenters  :  yet  the  title  of  the  poor  reaches  no  farther  back 
than  the  45th  of  Elizabeth,  whereas  that  of  the  clergy  to  the  reign  of 
Ethelwolf,  in  the  year  854. 

By  Blackstone,  tithes  are  called,  ^<  a  species  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments." They  are  defined  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase  yearly  arising 
and  renewmg  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the  per- 
sonal industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first  species  being  usually  cidled 
prcecUaL  The  prsedial  tithes  consist  of  com,  hay,  grass,  hops,  fruit,  herbs, 
and  wood,  including  tithe  for  the  agistment  of  cattle.  The  second  species 
is  called  mixed.    It  consists  of  wool,  calves,  himbs,  pigs,  chickens,  milk, 
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egg8,  and  other  natural  producti,  but  matured  and  preeerved  in  part  by 
the  care  of  man.  The  third  species  of  tithe  is  usually  called  personal 
It  is  such  as  springs  from  manual  occupations,  as  trade,  fisheries,  and  the 
like.  The  first  two  species  must  be  paid  in  gross;  of  the  third,  only  the 
tenth  part  of  the  clear  or  nett  gains  or  profits  are  due.  Tithes  are  divided 
into  great  and  small  Great  tithes  are  those  of  com,  peas,  beans,  hay, 
wood,  &c.  Small  tithes  comprehend  all  the  other  species  of  prsdial  tithes, 
together  with  those  called  personal  or  mixed.  The  distinction  of  great 
and  small  tithes  depends  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  thing,  and  not 
upon  the  place  or  mode  of  oultiration,  or  the  quantity  produced,  or  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  only  criterion  for  determining  what  are 
great,  or  small,  or  vicarial  tithes,  u  by  endowment  or  prescription.  When 
endowment  is  pleaded,  it  must  be  produced.  Prescription  is  founded  on  a 
supposed  endowment,  which  has  been  lost.  In  some  parishes,  grass,  hay> 
and  wood,  are  great  tithes,  whereas  in  others  they  are  small  tithes,  according 
to  prescription,  which  has  been  founded  on  an  endowment,  or  such  usage 
as  presupposes  an  endowment 

Great  tithes  are  commonly  called  parsonage  tithes,  being  payable  to  the 
parson  or  rector.  Small  tithes,  being  in  general  payable  to  the  vicar^  are 
usually  called  vicarial  tithes*  Prima  facie^  the  rector  is  entitled  to  all 
the  tithes  of  the  parish,  and  nothing  can  he  presumed  in  the  vicar*s  favour 
without  endowment  or  prescription.  As  a  general  rule,  tithe  ought  to 
be  paid  as  soon  as  the  tenth  part  can  be  severed  from  the  whole,  unless 
there  be  any  custom  to  the  contrary,  as  often  as  a  renovation  or  fresh  crop 
is  severed  firom  the  same  land  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  titheholder, 
or  his  deputy,  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  same  is  fairly  set  forth  from  the 
other  nine  parts,  before  any  partide  of  those  nine  parts  is  removed  from 
the  field.  In  general,  tithes  are  to  be  paid  for  anything  that  yields  an  annual 
increase,  as  corn,  hay,  fruit,  cattle,  poultry,  and  the  like;  but  not  for  any- 
thing that  is  of  the  substance  of  the  earth,  or  is  not  of  annual  increase. 
Under  this  last  head  is  comprehended  stone,  lime,  coal,  ores,  and  the  like. 
No  tithe  is  to  be  paid  for  creatures  that  are  of  a  wikl  nature,  as  deer, 
hawks,  &C.,  whose  increase  is  not  natural,  but  casual;  but  tithes  may  be 
paid  for  deer  and  rabbits,  if  such  has  been  the  custom. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  hinds  and  their  occupiers  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  tithes :  first,  by  real  composition  ;  secondly, 
by  custom  or  prescription. 

I.  A  real  eomposition  is  when  an  agreement  is  made  between  the 
owner  of  the  lands  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
or  patron,  that  such  lands  for  the  future  shall  be  discharged  from  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  by  reason  of  some  land,  or  other  real  recompense,  given 
to  the  parson  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.     These  real  compositions 
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have  ever  been  held  and  allowed  in  England  to  be  a  good  discharge  of  the 
payment  of  tithes.  Hence  have  arisen  all  sudi  compositions  as  exist  at  this 
time  hj  form  of  the  common  law.  By  this  means  the  possessions  of  the 
church  were  daily  diminished.  To  ohmte  this,  the  disabling  statute  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,*  which  preyents,  among  other  spiritual 
persons,  all  parsons  and  vicars  from  making  any  conveyances  of  the  estates 
of  their  churches  for  more  than  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years.  By  virtue 
of  this  statute  therefore,  no  real  composition,  made  since  the  13th  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  is  good  for  any  longer  period  than  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
years,  even  although  it  should  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and 
ordinary.  This  statute  has  effectually  demolished  this  kind  of  traffic; 
such  compositions  being  now  rarely  heard  of,  unless  by  authority  of  par- 
liament. A  composition  established  even  by  act  of  parliament,  if  made 
since  the  disabling  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  a 
court  of  equity,  though  good  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  is  not  bindings 
on  his  successor.  If  the  successor  continues  to  receive  the  next  payment 
due  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  he  is  accountable  to  the  executors 
only  for  such  portion  of  it  as  the  value  of  the  tithes,  if  paid  in  kind,  ac- 
cruing due  between  the  last  composition  received  by  the  late  incumbent 
and  his  death,  would  have  amounted  to,  and  not  pro  rata  according  to  the 
time  which  had  run  before  his  death  from  the  last  payment  Neither  is 
the  succeeding  incumbent  bound  by  a  lease  made  conformable  and  prior  to 
the  disabling  statute,  but  such  lease  is  entirely  void  at  the  decease  of  the 
parson  or  vicar  who  made  it 

II.  A  discharge  hy  eusiom  or  jpreseription  is,  when  time  out  of  mind, 
such  persons  or  such  lands  have  been  either  partially  or  totally  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  tithes.  This  immemorial  usage  is  binding  upon 
parties.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  evidence  of  universal  consent  and  acquies- 
cence, and  with  reason  supposes  a  red  composition  to  have  been  formeriy 
made.  This  custom  is  either  de  modo  deeimandi^  or  else  de  turn  ded- 
mando.  A  modus  dedmandij  called  shortly  a  modus^  is  a  composition 
for  tithes  in  kind  within  a  certain  district.  By  this  modus  a  layman  b 
discharged  from  rendering  his  tithes,  on  his  paying  to  the  parson,  in  lieu 
thereof,  what  the  local  custom  of  that  place  directs.  This  is  sometimes  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  as  twopence  an  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land.  Some- 
times it  is  a  compensation  in  work  and  labour,  as  that  the  parson  shall 
only  have  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of 
the  owner's  making  it  for  him.  Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  a  large  quantity  of 
crude  and  imperfect  tithe,  the  parson  shall  have  a  less  quantity,  when  ar- 
rived to  a  greater  maturity,  as  a  couple  of  fowls  in  lieu  of  tithe  eggs,  and  the 

*  IS  Elis.  c  10. 
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like.  A  preflcription  de  nan  dedmando  is  a  daim  to  be  entirely  discharged 
of  tithes,  and  to  paj  no  compensation  in  lieu  of  them.  Thus  the  king, 
bj  his  prerogative,  is  discharged  from  all  tithes.  So  a  vicar  shall  pay  no 
tithes  to  the  rector,  nor  the  rector  to  the  vicar.  The  manner  or  form  of 
setting  out  for  payment  of  tithes,  is  generally  governed  by  the  custom  of 
the  place.  In  a  special  case  it  was  held,  that  a  farmer  may  cut  down  a 
field  in  portions  most  convenient  for  himself,  provided  it  be  not  done 
vexatiously^  and  with  a  design  to  trouble  the  clergyman.  He  must  not, 
however,  proceed  to  carry  away  such  separate  cuttings  before  he  has  set  out 
the  tithe  of  all  the  cuttings.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  farmer  may  not 
at  his  pleasure  tithe,  and  cwnrj  part  of  a  field  of  com  before  the  whole  has 
been  tithed,  and  then  proceed  to  another  field,  so  as  to  oblige  the  parson 
to  come  to  the  field  at  another  time  to  take  his  tithe.  But  still  there  is 
no  rule  of  law  which  obliges  a  farmer  (all  fraud  and  vexation  apart)  to 
tithe  and  carry  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  field  lying  in  one  parish  before 
tithing  any  part  of  the  same  field  in  another  parish  ;  and  this  without 
previous  notice  of  his  intention  to  carry  such  part.  The  general  rule,  that 
the  farmer  must  not  carry  part  of  the  crop  of  a  field  of  com  before  the 
whole  has  been  tithed,  must  be  understood  with  all  necessary  exceptions  of 
partial  ripeness,  and  whether  the  neglect  of  taking  the  advantage  of  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  crop.  The  parson,  vicar,  improprietor  or 
farmer,  cannot  come  himself  and  set  forth  his  tithes  without  the  license  and 
consent  of  the  owner.  If  he  tithe  of  his  own  head  the  com  or  hay  of  any 
land  holden  within  his  parish,  and  carry  it  away,  he  is  a  trespasser,  and  an 
action  will  lie  against  him  for  it  But  every  person  is  bound,  of  common 
right,  to  cut  down  and  set  out  the  tithes  of  his  own  lands.  That  it  may 
be  done  faithfully  and  without  fraud,  the  laws  of  the  church  entitle  the 
parson  to  have  notice  given  him.  It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  that  at  all  times  whensoever,  and  as  often  as  any  prsedial  tithes  shall 
be  due,  at  the  tithing  of  the  same  it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  party  to  whom 
any  of  the  said  tithes  ought  to  be  paid,  or  his  deputy  or  servant,  to  view 
and  see  their  said  tithes  justly  and  truly  set  forth  and  severed  from  the 
nine  parts.  It  has  been  held  in  law,  that  the  parishioner  must  have  his 
nine  parts  a  reasonable  time  in  the  field  for  the  parson  io  compare  the 
tithe  with  them.  It  has  been  also  held,  that  if  the  parishioner  reaps  one 
land,  and  in  coming  back  along  the  same  land  to  reap  the  next,  throws 
out  the  tithe  of  the  first,  and  shocks  his  nine  sheaves,  he  does  not  give  a 
Buflicient  time  for  the  parson  to  compare.  But  if,  after  due  notice,  the 
tithe  owner  does  not  come  in  convenient  time,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  making  the  comparison.  The  care  of  the  tithes,  as 
to  waste  or  spoiling,  after  severance,  rests  upon  the  parson,  and  not  upon 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land.     The  parson  is  by  law  at  his  peril  to 
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take  notice  of  the  tithes  being  set  out.  It  has  been  declared,  that  althoug^h 
the  parishioners  ought  de  jure  to  reap  the  corn,  yet  they  are  not  bound 
to  guard  the  parson's  tithes.  After  the  tithes  are  set  forth,  he  may,  of 
common  right,  come  hiihselfi  or  send  his  servants,  and  spread  abroad,  drj, 
and  stack,  his  corn,  hay,  or  the  like,  in  any  convenient  place  or  places 
upon  the  ground  ^here  the  same  grew,  till  it  be  sufficiently  withered  and 
fit  to  be  carried  into  the  bam.  But  he  must  not  take  a  longer  time  for  so 
doing  than  is  ^*  convenient  and  necessary."  By  the  statute  of  Edward  YI. 
^^  It  shall  be  lawful  quietly  to  take  and  carry  the  same  away.  And  if  any 
person  carry  away  his  corn  or  hay,  or  his  other  prsedial  tithes,  before  the 
tithe  thereof  be  set  forth,  or  willingly  withdraw  his  tithes  of  the  same,  or 
of  such  other  things  whereof  praedial  tithes  ought  to  be  paid;  and  if  any 
person  do  stop  or  let  (hinder)  the  parson,  vicar,  proprietor,  owner,  or 
other  their  deputies  or  farmers,  to  view,  take,  and  carry  away  their  tithes, 
as  is  above  said,  he  shall  forfeit  double  value  with  costs,  to  be  recovered  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts."  The  parson  may  carry  his  tithes  from  the 
ground  where  they  grew,  either  by  the  common  way,  or  any  such  way  as  the 
owner  of  the  land  uses  to  carry  away  his  nine  parts.  If,  after  he  has  duly 
set  forth  his  tithes,  the  owner  of  the  soil  will  stop  up  the  ways,  and  not 
suffer  the  parson  to  carry  away  his  tithes,  or  to  spread,  dry,  and  stack 
them  upon  the  land,  this  is  no  good  setting  forth  of  his  tithes,  without 
fraud,  within  the  statute.  In  consequence,  the  parson  may  have  an  action 
upon  the  said  statute,  and  may  recover  treble  the  value  ;  or  he  may  have 
an  action  upon  the  case  for  such  disturbance;  or  he  may,  if  he  will,  break 
open  the  gate  or  fence  which  hinders  him,  and  carry  away  his  tithes.  But 
in  this  he  must  be  cautious,  that  he  commit  no  riot,  nor  break  any  gate, 
rails,  locks,  or  hedges,  more  than  he  necessarily  must  for  his  passage.  When 
he  comes  with  his  carts,  wains,  or  other  carriages,  to  carry  away  his  tithes, 
he  must  not  suffer  his  horses  or  oxen  to  eat  and  depasture  the  grass  growing 
or  cut.  But  if  his  cattle  do  in  thar  passage,  against  the  driver's  will,  her«< 
and  there  snatch  some  of  the  grass,  this  is  excusable.  If  tithes  set  forth 
remain  too  long  upon  the  land,  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  distrain  them  as 
damage  feasant  If  he  be  sued  for  them  in  order  to  justify,  he  must  set 
forth  how  long  they  had  remained  before  he  took  them.  AVhen  they  shall 
be  said  to  remain  too  long  is  tryable  by  a  jury.  An  action  upon  the  case 
will  lie  against  the  parson  for  his  negligence  in  this  behal£  No  action, 
however,  in  such  a  case  will  lie,  unless  the  parishioner  has  duly  set  forth 
his  tithes,  and  has  also  given  notice  to  the  parson  that  they  are  so  set  forth. 
Tlie  period  of  the  establishment  of  tithes,  or  teinds,  in  Scotland,  is  in- 
volved  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  Spottiswood  asserts,  that  Convallus 
appointed  tithes  to  be  paid  universally  in  his  reign,  which  was  in  tlie  nxth 
century;  while  Craig  affirms,  that  teinds  were  introduced  only  a  short  time 
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before  the  Lateran  councU,  in  1179.     The  hntorj  of  Scottish  tithes,  or  ' 
teinds,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  periods :  I.  Preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion; II.  Between  the  Reformation  and  the  introdaction  of  yaluation  and 
sales;  III.  The  period  subsequent  to  the  oommencement  of  valuation  and 
sales. 

I.  Personal  teinds  were  unknown  in  Scotland.  Teinds  were  altogether 
prcedial,  affecting  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  are  either  ncUurcU  or  indus^ 
trial.  Industrial  teinds  correspond  to  the  miaed  tithes  in  England.  Till 
the  teinds  were  regulated  by  the  valued  rental,  there  was  hardly  any  tithing 
of  natural  fruits.  Prsedial  tithes,  therefore,  of  industrial  fruits,  have  all 
along  constituted  the  whole  teinds  leviable  by  the  church  of  Scotland.  There 
have  been,  however,  some  local  and  consuetudinary  exceptions.  They 
consisted  of  the  tenth  of  dl  profit  produced  by  the  application  of  industry 
to  land.  Glebes,  temple  lands,  lands  belonging  to  the  religious  orders, 
were  excepted ;  and  tAao  lands,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  acquired 
their  teinds  originally  from  churchmen.  They  were  leriable  without  any 
deduction,  propter  euram  et  culturam,  in  (avour  of  the  possessor.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  parsonage  and  vicarage.  The  parsonage  teinds  were 
due  exclusively  to  the  parson,  or  others  having  right  to  the  parochid 
benefice,  and  were  leviable  firom  com  alone,  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday 
and  Michaelmas.  Vicarage  t«inds  were  paid  to  the  vicar,  if  originaDy 
appointed  by  the  patron ;  yet  where  he  was  not,  they  also  went  to  the 
incumbent,  who  might  make  what  agreement  he  pleased  with  curates  or 
assistants  of  his  own  appointment.  The  vicarage  teinds  were  drawn  from 
all  the  minor  fruits,  such  as  cattle,  fowls,  eggs,  milk,  hay,  lint,  fishings,  &c. 
These  were  not  levied  according  to  a  certain  fixed  rule,  as  the  parsonage 
teinds  were,  but  according  to  the  usage  of  every  individual  benefice  or 
parish.  Before  the  Reformation,  the  church  enjoyed  tithes  or  teinds  de 
Jure  comtnunif  and  had  besides  extensive  landed  property.  But  the  teinds 
were  by  degrees  almost  entirely  carried  away  from  their  proper  destination : 
1.  by  the  consecration  of  tithes  to  other  churches  or  churchmen  uncon- 
nected vnth  the  lands ;  S.  by  papal  exemptions ;  3.  by  infeudation  of  tithes 
to  laymen.  The  useful  and  laborious  parochial  clergy  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  comparative  indigence.  It  frequently  happened  that,  in  the  va- 
cancy of  parochial  charges,  the  patrons  appropriated  great  part  of  its  tithes 
to  some  favourite  monastery.  The  right  of  presentation  was  likewise  fre- 
quently conveyed  away  to  monasteries,  making  them  the  perpetual  bene- 
ficiary of  the  church  annexed.  To  the  very,  great  injury  of  religion,  the 
pope  usurped  the  patronage  of  all  those  parishes  where  no  one  else  could 
show  a  valid  right  of  presentation.  He  naturally  threw  as  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  religious  bodies,  exempted  their  land  from  tithes,  and 
thus  directly  robbed  the  parochial  clergy  of  their  just  rights.    Patrons  fre- 
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qaently  made  granUi  of  the  tithes  to  needy  lajmen.  The  religious  house<i 
also  sold  the  tithes  to  the  crown  or  other  kymen.  Leases  were  also  granted 
of  the  tithes  at  a  low  rate,  on  payment  of  a  fine.  Varions  measures  were, 
at  different  times,  ineffectually  adopted  to  check  this  systematic  spoliation 
of  the  parochial  clergy. 

II.  At  the  RdbrmatioQ,  the  crown  became  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
church  hinds,  either  by  resignation  or  confiscation,  especially  of  those  b^. 
longing  to  the  religious  houses.  On  the  death  or  dispersion  of  the  abbots 
and  priors,  the  crown  appointed  lay  commendators  for  life.  The  monas- 
teries and  priories  were  then  turned  into  temporal  lordships.  These  men 
were  styled  <' Lords  of  erection,"*  or  ^^  Titulars  of  the  tithes,''  into  whose 
hands  the  possessions  of  the  ohurdi  were  permanently  transferred.  At  the 
same  time,  the  crown  assumed  the  place  of  the  pope,  and  became  patron 
of  eyerj  regular  parochial  charge  to  the  patronage  of  which  no  subject 
could  show  a  good  title.  The  lords  of  the  new  erection  continued  to 
exercise  the  rights  which  their  predecessors,  the  abbots,  had  formeriy  exer- 
cised. They  presented  ministers  to  parishes,  and  assigned  such  stipends  as 
they  chose.  In  1587,  a  check  was  put  to  the  practice  of  erections,  and 
all  church  lands  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  unaiienably  annexed  to  the 
crown.  The  following  exceptions  were  made:  1.  the  temporal  lordships 
erected  by  the  crown  prior  to  the  date  of  the  act;  9.  lands  made  over  to 
hospitals,  schools,  and  universities,  and  not  diverted  from  their  original 
uses ;  3.  benefices  which,  before  the  Reformatbn,  had  been  retained  by 
the  original  lay  patrons;  4.  The  manses  and  glebes  of  the  popish  churdi- 
men  which  were  not  annexed,  and  were  reserved  for  their  protestanf 
successors.  This  did  not  altogether  prevent  new  erections.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  bishops,  the  annexation  of  their  benefices  and  those  of  their 
chapters  were  rescinded  by  acts  of  parliament*  It  appears,  that  after  the 
Reformation  the  whole  teinds  of  the  country  belonged  either  to  the  crown  ^ 
to  the  lords  of  erection,  called  titulars,  to  the  patrons^  or  to  the  feuars 
fix>m  the  church.  The  whole  rights  of  the  church  were  thus  transferred  to, 
and  vested  in,  these  seteral  parties. 

III.  The  teind  was  originally  made  by  drantng  it.  That  is,  the  bene- 
ficiary carried  off  every  tenth  sheaf  from  the  ground.  It  became  a  frequent 
custom  to  commute  the  tithes,  either  for  a  certain  yearly  tack  duty,  or  a 
certain  number  of  rental  boUs,  to  which  both  parties  were,  under  certain 
limitations,  bound  permanently  to  adhere.  It  frequently  happened,  that 
the  beneficiary  vexatiously  delayed  to  draw  his  teind,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  better  terms  with  the  occupier  in  any  agreement  for  a  commuta- 
tion.  Parliament  attempted  various  remedies,  all  of  which  were  inoperative 

•  1806,  a  2,  1617,  c.  2. 
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Charles  I.  therefore,  soon  after  his  accession,  revoked  all  grants  of  churcli 
lands,  or  of  tithes,  made  bj  James  VI.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  erown.  It 
was  determined,  year  after  jear,  to  reduce  all  the  erections,  both  those 
before  and  those  after  the  act  of  annexation  :  1.  the  titulars  were  required 
to  yield  the  superiority  of  the  church  lands  to  the  crown,  when  a  certain 
annuity  should  be  paid  out  of  the  tithes  to  the  crown ;  2.  the  titulars 
(beneficiaries)  were  required  to  sell  the  tithes  to  the  proprietor,  at  a  fixed 
number  of  years'  purchase.  Tithes  set  aside  yearly  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  universities,  schools,  and  hospitals,  should  be  valued  at  the  suit  of 
the  proprietor,  who  should  have  the  entire  management  of  the  crop,  stock, 
and  tithe,  on  payment  either  of  the  price  or  of  the  valued  yearly  duty. 

In  16S8,  all  the  parties  interested  entered  into  four  submissions,  refer- 
ring to  the  king  himself  as  arbiter.  The  lords  of  erection,  with  thev 
tacksmen  and  the  landlords,  signed  the  first  and  fourth;  the  bishops  and 
dergy  signed  the  second;  and  the  commisBk>nerB  of  several  royal  burghs 
signed  the  third.  On  the  Sd  September,  16S9,  the  king  pronounced  sepa- 
rate decrees-arbitral.  The  first  and  fourth  declare  the  king's  right  to  the 
superiorities  of  erection^  resigned  to  him  by  their  submissbn.  He  agreed 
to  give  a  thousand  merits  to  the  lords  of  erection,  as  the  purchase  money 
of  each  yearly  chalder  of  feu-farm;  or  each  a  hundred  merktf  of  yearly 
feu-duty,  or  other  rent  of  superiority.  After  deducting  an  equivalent  to 
the  blench-duties,  the  feu-duties  were  to  be  retained  until  payment.  There 
remained  the  other  important  provision,  viz.^  the  power  given  to  the  heritor 
to  have  his  teinds  valued,  and  his  yearly  charge  permanently  fixed,  and 
also  to  bring  an  action  of  sale  against  the  titular  or  his  tacksman.  The 
rule  fixed  for  the  fint  was,  that  where  on  the  one  hand  the  teind  was  of 
necessity  united  with  his  other  stock  in  one  common  valuation,  the  yearly 
duty  payable  by  the  heritor  to  the  titular  or  beneficiary  should  be  ane-Jifth 
cf  that  whole  annuaX  wUitoHon  of  the  rent  of  stock  and  tithe  together. 
This  fifth  was  deemed  a  reasonable  aurrogaium^  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  tithe  was  drawn  every  harvest 
by  the  titular,  and  its  value,  thus  admitted  yearly  of  a  proof  separate  from 
that  of  the  stock,  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  valuation  of  the 
teinds  were  to  bring  proof  of  its  amount,  and  take  its  value  communUms 
annis.  The  proprietor  was  to  pay  this  value  annualiy  to  him  who  had 
the  right  to  the  teind.  From  which  was  to  be  deducted  a  fifth,  called  the 
hinges  case^  because  granted  hi  his  awards  as  an  allowance  of  abatement 
to  the  proprietor.  Where  the  teinds,  though  drawn  ipsa  corpora^  had 
been  mixed  with  others  so  as  to  prevent  discrimination,  or  where  thetitular 
was  not  a  party,  their  value  was  to  be  taken  at  one-fourth  of  the  valued* 
rent  of  the  heritor's  stock.  Respecting  the  second  the  rule  was,  that  when 
the  seller,  e»g,  the  titular  had  an  heritable  and  unburdened  right  to  his 
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tithes,  he  should  be  oUiged  to  sell  for  nine  years'  purchase.  Where  the 
teinds  were  enjojed  by  tacksmen,  or  Mrhen  the  purchaser  himsdf  was 
tacksman,  the  commissioners  should  allow  a  deduction,  r^ulated  by  the 
endurance  of  the  tack  (lease).  This  was  so  arranged  that  while  the  titular 
or  other  seller  received  his  purchase  money  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
the  tacksman,  whether  the  purchaser  or  a  third  party,  retained  in  the  one 
case,  and  drew  in  the  other,  the  interest  of  the  price  during  the  currency. 
The  grain,  in  which  teinds  have  been  ahready  yalued,  must  be  valued  ai 
the  medium  fiars  for  seven  years  preceding.  The  king's  deerees-arbitnd 
on  the  other  submissions  were  much  to  the  same  effect,  except  that  the 
king's  power  of  valuation  extended  to  those  of  the  bishops'  tithes  wluch 
they  did  not  actually  possess  by  rental  bolls,  or  drawn  tithe,  but  which  were 
in  lease  or  other  use  of  payment.  In  1687,  Charles  I.  appointed  com- 
missioners to  fix  the  royal  annuity.  In  order  that  the  decrees  arbitral  in 
the  valuation  of  tithes  might  be  executed  under  the  authority  of  a  proper 
court,  a  commissioner  was  appomted  *  with  power  generally  to  value  and 
sell  tithes,  and  approve  the  valuation  of  these  subcommissioners.  Valua- 
tions were  carried  on  for  a  long  time  under  it.  Part  of  the  records  were 
carried  off  by  Cromwell,  and  others  were  lost  by  fire  in  1700.  The  com- 
mission was  renewed  in  1707  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  sessbn.  They 
approved  of  the  valuation  of  the  suboommissionerB ;  but  which  may  be 
derelinquished  by  the  voluntary  introduction  of  a  different  amaunif  but 
not  mode^  of  payment  to  the  minister  or  titular.  A  decree  of  the  high 
commission  cannot  be  derelinquished. 

The  teinds  vested  in  lay  patrons  are  in  a  different  situation  from  thoee 
vested  in  the  titulars.  When  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion,t  all  those  tithes  of  the  parish  whkh  had  not  previously  been  disposed 
of  were  bestowed  on  them  as  an  equivalent.  When  their  right  of  presen- 
tation was  restored,^  thev  right  to  these  teinds  was  confirmed.  They 
were  burdened,  however,  *^  always  with  the  minister's  stipend,  tadu,  and 
prorogation  already  granted  of  said  teinds,  and  of  such  augmentations  of 
stipend,  future  prorogations,  and  erections  of  new  kirks,  as  shall  be  found 
just  and  expedient,  providing  the  said  patrons,  getting  right  to  the  teinds 
by  virtue  of  this  present  act,  and  who  had  no  right  thereto  before^  shall  be, 
like  as  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  sell  to  each  heritor  the  teinds  of  his  own 
lands  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  purchase,  as  the  same  shall  be  valued  by  a 
commission  for  valuation  of  teinds."  By  this  act,  the  heritor  is  in  all  cases 
entitled  to  have  his  teinds  valued.  He  buys  them  fixun  the  titular  at  nine 
years'  purchase,  and  from  the  patron  at  six  years'  purchase.  This  last 
privilege  belongs  to  the  heritor  alone.    There  are  certain  teinds,  however, 

•  By  act  1633,  c.  19.  f  Act  1640|  c  3a  t  Act  1690,  c.  S3. 
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wbich,  though  they  may  be  valued,  can  never  be  bought  by  eitlier  the  heritor 
or  feuar  of  the  titheabk  lands."'  These  are  :  1.  teinds  which  have  either 
been  allocated  to  or  belonging  to  ministera  ;  9.  teinds  granted  to  colleges 
or  schools;  3.  teinds,  formerly  belonging  to  bishops,  which,  on  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy  as  an  establishment  merged  in  the  crown;  4.  teinds  which 
the  heritor  is  bound  to  pay  to  a  former  heritor  or  titular,  his  superior. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  estftbluhed  clergy  of  Scotland  are  provided 
for  out  of  the  tithes,  it|may  be  observed,  that  there  were  formeriy  two 
descriptions  of  clergymen;  the  first,  those  of  the  bishops'  mensal  churches, 
and  depended  sometimes  on  the  bishops,  sometimes  on  the  crown,  but  since 
the  Revolution  have  permanent  stipends  modified  by  the  commissioners, 
from  the  bishops' — ^now  the  king's — tithes.  The  stipends  of  the  second, 
since  their  original  appointment,  had  never  been  given  out,  and  therefore 
they  remained  the  proprietors  of  the  full  tith&  It  was  givea  to  the  pa- 
tron t  as  a  solatium  for  his  loss  of  presentation,  burdened  with  a  stated 
provision  out  of  these  tithes  for  the  parish  minister.  Every  parochial  mi- 
nister in  Scotland  is  therefore  in  fact  a  stipendiary  either  from  the  crown, 
the  titular,  or  the  patron. 

•  By  ad  1690,  c  3a  f  Act  1649,  c.  39. 

\  Prideaux  on  Tithes.— BJackstone's  CommentBries.— Selden  on  Tithes.— Sir  S.  Degree* 
Parson's  Goandllor. — Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade-mecum. — Gibson's  Codex— Watson's 
Clergyman's  Law.^-^r  John  Connell  on  Tithes.^  Bell's  Law  Dictionary.^EfBkine's  In- 
sUtutes.— Statutes  at  Large. 
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